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DEDICATION. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  HONBLB.  LOBD  NAPIEB  AND  ETTBIOK,  K.T. 

Deab  Lord  Napieb, 

Ton  have  been  kind  enougli  to  allow  me  to  inscribe 
to  yon  tbese  memorials  of  the  most  distinguisbed  of  your  pre- 
decessors in  tbe  Government  of  Madras. 

I  asked  your  permission  to  connect  yonr  name  witb  tbis  work, 
knowing  tbat  yon  entertain  a  genuine  admiration  of  tbe  cba- 
racter  and  policy  of  Sir  Tbomas  Munro ;  and  in  availing  myself 
of  tbat  permission,  I  cannot  abstain  from  expressing  my  con- 
viction tbat  there  is  no  British  Statesman,  at  tbe  present  time, 
who  possesses  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  our  great  Indian 
dependency,  ber  people,  and  her  wants,  as  that  which  your  Lord- 
ship acquired  when  filling  tbe  post  in  which  Munro  died,  and  tbat 
few  politicians  bave  so  consistently  acted  upon  tbe  principle,  long 
recognized  by  tbe  most  eminent  men  of  all  parties,  but  nowadays 
too  often  forgotten,  tbat  India  should  be  regarded  as  beyond  tbe 
scope  of  English  party  politics. 

Believe  me, 

Dear  Lord  Napier, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  J.  Arbuthnot. 

Newtown  House,  near  Newbury, 
4th  March,  1881. 
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MoRE  than  half  a  century  has  passed  by  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Gleig's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro 
made  the  English  public  acquainted  with  the  services, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  opinions,  of  a  statesman 
who  has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
many  able  men  who  have  taken  a  part  in  founding  and 
in  administering  our  British  Indian  Empire.  Mr. 
G-leig's  work  contains  copious  extracts  from  Sir  Thomas 
Munro's  private  correspondence  and  several  specimens 
of  his  oflScial  writings ;  but  anything  like  a  complete 
selection  from  the  latter  was  necessarily  beyond  the 
scope  of  a  work  designed  rather  to  instruct  and 
interest  the  general  reader,  than  to  serve  as  a  book 
of  reference  for  the  administrator.  It  has,  however, 
long  been  felt,  and  especially  by  those  whose  official 
position  has  given  them  access  to  Munro's  papers,  that 
a  compilation  of  them,  so  selected  and  arranged  as 
to  present  a  tolerably  complete  record  of  his  views  and 
policy,  could  not  fail  to  prove  of  much  practical  value 
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to  all  whose  business  it  is  to  study  Indian  questions, 
whether  as  administrators  or  as  critics.  A  sugges- 
tion to  this  effect,  made  by  the  Madras  Grovernment 
some  years  ago,  was  approved  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
(now  Viscount  Halifax),  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  the  work  of  editing  the  papers  was 
entrusted  by  the  Madras  Government  to  two  gentlemen 
in  succession,  both  of  whom,  owing  to  different  causes, 
were  unable  to  proceed  with  it.  On  my  retirement 
from  .the  Council  of  the  G-ovemor  of  Madras,  towards 
the  end  of  1872, 1  undertook  to  execute  the  work,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  it,  when  my  appointment  to 
the  Council  of  the  G-overnor-G-eneral  obliged  me  in  a 
great  measure  to  suspend  it,  and  I  was  only  able  to 
resume  it  after  my  return  from  India  a  few  months  ago. 
The  papers  contained  in  these  volumes  have  been 
selected  from  a  considerable  mass  of  papers.  They  are 
arranged  under  five  heads  :  Revenue,  Judicial,  Political, 
Military,  and  Miscellaneous;  and  they  comprise,  it  is 
believed,  all  the  more  important  of  the  official  papers 
left  on  record  by  Munro.  They  embody  his  views 
on  the  land  tenures  of  the  south  of  India,  and  especially 
on  the  ryotwir  system  of  land  revenue,  with  which  his 
name  and  authority  have  so  long  been  identified ;  his 
opinions  on  the  judicial  and  police  administration,  on 
the  treatment  of  native  feudatory  chiefs,  on  native 
education,  on  the  employment  and  advancement  of 
natives  in  the  public  service,  on  the  native  army,  on 
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famines,  on  the  press,  and,  in  fact,  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  which  then,  as  now,  engaged  the 
attention  and  taxed  the  powers  of  the  rulers  of  India. 
The  compilation  includes  a  valuable  series  of  Minutes 
on  the  first  war  with  Burma,  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  which  was  mainly  due  to  Munro's  active  and 
cordial  co-operation,  as  Governor  of  Madras,  with  the 
Governor-General,  Lord  Amherst. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  studying  Mr.  Gleig's  work,  I  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  prefix  to  the  Minutes  an  introductory 
Memoir,  embodying  in  a  compendious  form  a  narrative 
of  Munro's  military  and  administrative  career,  and  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  British  India, 
between  1780  and  1827,  with  which  it  was  connected. 
In  this  Memoir  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  the  private 
letters,  published  by  Mr.  Gleig,*  and  forming  on  some 
points  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  the  oflBcial 
Minutes.  Indeed,  on  the  great  political  and  military 
questions  with  which,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  Lord  Hastings,  the  Government  of 
India  had  to  deal,  the  Minutes,  without  the  aid  of  the 
private  letters,  would  famish  a  yery  inadequate  account 
of  Munro's  opinions,  or  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
influenced  the  views  of  his  oflBcial  superiors  ;  for  up  to 
1820,  when  he  became  Governor  of  Madras,  his  situation 

*  The  references  made  in  the  foot-      that  work,  in  two  volameB,  published 
notes  of  the  Memoir  to  Gleig's  Life  of      by  Golbnm  and  Bentley  in  1831. 
Monro  are  to  the   second  edition  of 
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was  a  comparatively  subordinate  one,  and  it  was  only 
by  means  of  private  correspondence  that  he  was  in 
a  position  to  urge  his  views  on  matters  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  official  duties.  Under  this  category  must 
be  included  everything  that  he  wrote  on  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  towards  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas,  on  the 
question  of  subsidiary  forces,  and  generally  on  the 
political  prospects  and  requirements  of  British  rule 
in  India  up  to  the  date  of  its  consolidation  by  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas  in  1817  and  1818. 

The  Memoir  also  contains  some  explanatory  ob- 
servations on  questions  connected  with  the  revenue 
and  judicial  administration  which  are  discussed  in  the 
Minutes,  and  which,  involving  as  they  do  allusions  to 
facts  and  circumstances  unfamiliar  to  those  who  have 
not  gone  through  an  Indian  training,  appear  to  require 
some  explanation. 

One  word  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  native  names. 
The  plan  which  I  have  generally  followed  has  been  to 
adopt  the  system  of  spelling  which  was  introduced  by 
Sir  William  Jones,  and  which  is  generally  observed 
by  continental  writers  on  India,  except  in  the  case  of 
names  such  as  Madras,  Bombay,  Hyderabad,  Tri- 
chinopoly,  Hyder,  Tippoo,  etc.,  etc.,  which  by  long 
usage  have  become  stereotyped  according  to  the  mode 
of  spelling  adopted  by  the  English  at  an  early  period 
of  British  Indian  history.  This  is  the  plan  which  has 
lately  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  India  for 
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.  oflScial  use,  and  it  is  upon  this  plan  that  the  spelling  of 
native  names  is  regulated  in  the  district  and  provincial 
Gazetteers  now  in  course  of  preparation.  But  in  one 
or  two  cases,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the 
Minutes  was  printed  before  the  question  of  the 
transliteration  of  native  names  had  been  finally 
settled  by  the  Government  of  India,  there  has  been 
a  deviation  from  the  plan  now  laid  down.  For 
instance,  the  principal  town  in  one  of  the  districts 
commonly  known  as  the  Ceded  Districts,  has  been  spelt 
Ballari,  whereas  Bellary,  the  spelling  long  recognized 
by  established  usage,  is  that  which  has  been  prescribed 
by  the  Government  of  India.  Here,  however,  I  may 
mention  that  Balldri  was  the  spelling  invariably 
adopted  by  Munro.  Another  deviation  from  the 
established  plan  occurs  in  the  printing  of  the  native 
names  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  which  are  given  as  footnotes  to  the 
Memoir  on  pages  Ixviii.-lxx.  It  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  more  interesting  to  most  readers  if  these 
letters  were  printed  without  any  sort  of  alteration, 
especially  as  two  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
published  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  originals  are 
in  the  manuscript  library  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
were  brought  to  my  notice  ljf  Mr.  R.  Garnett,  the 
present  Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room.  My 
acknowledgments  are  due  to  Mr.  Garnett  for  his 
kind  assistance  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  and  also 
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to  several  of  the  officials  at  the  India  Office,  including 
Mr.  Pedder,  the  Revenue  Secretary,  Mr.  Charles 
Prinsep,  Mr.  Peters  (now  retired),  Dr.  Rost,  the  Libra- 
rian, and  Mr.  Waterfield,  the  Assistant  Librarian, 
who  have  aided  me  in  my  researches  in  the  Record 
Room  and  Library  of  that  office.  Nor  must  I  omit 
to  mention  that  in  connection  with  some  of  the  notes 
appended  to  the  Minutes  I  have  received  valuable  aid 
from  my  old  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council  at  Madras,  the  Honourable  Vembakam 
Rimieng^,  one  of  the  ablest  native  officials  in  India, 
whose  honourable  and  useful  career  may  justly  be 
cited  as  one  of  the  many  instances  which  the  history 
of  British  Indian  administration  has  supplied  of  the 
soundness  of  Munro's   view,  that  we  should  not  be 

*  satisfied  with  merely  securing  our  power  and  pro- 

*  tecting  the  inhabitants  of  India ;  but  that  we  should 

*  endeavour  to  raise  their  character  and  to  render 
'  them  worthy  of  filling  higher  situations  in  the  man- 

*  agement  of  their  country,  and  of  devising  plans  for 
*its  improvement.' 

A.  J.  ARBUTHNOT. 
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military  history,  mathematics,  and  chemistry. 
While  still  a  mere  lad,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
political  economy.  He  was  at  the  same  time  a  keen 
reader  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  had  a  turn  for 
languages  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after 
life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  the  help  only  of  a 
grammar  and  dictionary,  he  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  to  enable  him  to 
read  ^Don  Quixote'  in  the  original.  He  had  also 
made  some  progress  in  French  and  Italian.  He  was 
an  adept  at  all  athletic  sports — a  good  swimmer  and 
a  skilful  boxer.  With  reference  to  the  latter  accom- 
plishment, it  was  said  of  him  by  one  of  his  school- 
fellows, that  *he  beat  every  boy  in  the  school  he 

*  fought,  but  he  never  sought  a  quarrel  and  was  never 

*  in  the  smallest  degree  insolent  or  domineering ;  on 

*  the  contrary,  he  was  remarkably  good-natured  and 
'peaceable,  and  his  superiority  in  fighting  became 

*  known  only  in  consequence  of  his  resisting  unpro- 
'  voked  attacks  of  quarrelsome  boys  of  superior  age 
'  and  strength,  and  beating  them  by  his  coolness,  his 
'  courage,  and  his  unequalled  endurance.  He  was  the 
'protector  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  and  at 
'the  same  time  he  was  so  inoffensive  that  he  had 
'  no  enemies.'  * 

With  such  qualities  Munro  was  naturally  a 
popular  boy ;  but  even  in  boyhood  a  certain  degree 
of  prudence  and  reserve,  which  seem  to  have 
characterized  his  disposition  throughout  his  life, 
somewhat  narrowed  the  circle  of  his  school  friend- 
ships. Among  his  most  intimate  friends  at  that 
period  were  the  two  Moores — Sir  John,  who  was 
killed  at  Corunna,  and  Sir  Graham,  a  naval  officer, 

•  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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with  whom  he  kept  up  a  correspoxideiioe  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Munro's  views  on  the  subject  of  school 
friendships  were  such  as  are  seldom  expressed, 
although,  perhaps,  more  often  entertained  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Writing  on  the  subject  to  one 
of  his  brothers  some  years  after  he  went  to  India,  he 
remarked : 

Our  attachment  to  early  acquaintances  is  as  frequently 
owing  to  chance  placing  us  together, — ^to  being  engaged  in  the 
same  studies  or  amusements,  as  to  worth  or  merit  of  any  kind. 
Such  friends  are  not  selected;  and  therefore  men,  as  they 
advance  in  years,  drop  them  for  others  they  think  better 
of;  and  if  they  retain  an  affection  for  any  of  them,  it  is 
perhaps  only  for  one  or  two  who  may  possess  those  quaUties 
which  they  would  wish  chosen  friends  to  possess,  though  it 
may  have  been  circumstances  very  different  from  those 
quahties  that  formed  the  first  attachment.  If  among  your 
school  friends  there  are  many  who  are  worthy  of  a  warm 
friendship,  you  have  been  more  fortunate  than  I ;  for  though  I 
was  happy  with  my  companions  at  home,  when  I  pass  them 
in  review,  and  recoUect  their  habits,  tempers,  and  dispositions^ 
I  can  hardly  see  more  than  one  or  two  whose  loss  I  can  with 
reason  regret.  Whatever  you  may  think  now,  you  may  be 
assured  that  those  who  have  now  the  first  place  in  your 
esteem^  will  give  way  to  objects  more  deserving,  because 
chosen  when  your  discernment  was  more  mature.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  the  company  of  men 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits  as  ourselves;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  alone  are  deserving  of  our  friendship,  and 
that  there  is  Ho  happiness  in  the  society  of  other  men.  I  like 
an  OrientaUst,  a  politician,  a  man  that  walks  and  swims  or 
plays  fives,  because  I  like  all  these  things  myself ;  but  I  at 
the  same  time  have,  perhaps,  a  greater  friendship  for  a  man 
who  cares  for  none  of  these  amusements.* 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  Munro  left  College  and 
entered  the  counting-house  of  Messrs.  Somerville 
and  Gordon,  West  India  merchants  at  Glasgow,  for 

♦  Gleig^B  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  purpose  of  being  trained  for  the  mercantile 
profession.  He  remained  in  this  employment  for  two 
years,  when,  his  father's  a£fairs  haying  become 
involved,  in  consequence  of  the  American  war,  it  was 
found  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  Thomas 
Munro  in  business,  and  an  appointment  was  accord- 
ingly procured  for  him  in  the  maritime  service  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  was  shortly  afterwards 
exchanged  for  a  cadetship  of  infantry  at  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras.  Munro  sailed  for  India  in  the 
same  ship  (the  Walpole)  to  which  he  had  been 
posted  as  a  midshipman  previous  to  his  nomination 
to  a  military  cadetship,  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1780. 

The  period  at  which  Munro  reached  India,  was 
one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  history  of 
British  rule  in  that  country.  On  the  western  side 
of  the  peninsula  the  English  had  been  engaged  for 
five  years  in  a  war  with  the  Mahratta  chiefs  of 
Poona,  Gwalior,  and  Indore.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  previous  year  a  confederacy  had  been  formed  be- 
tween the  chiefs  in  question,  the  Edjd  of  Ber^,  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  and  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  the  ruler 
of  Mysore,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Enghsh  from  India.  The  aspect  of  afi'airs 
at  Madras  was  most  critical.  The  especial  danger 
to  that  Presidency  lay  in  the  direction  of  Mysore, 
whose  able  and  warlike  chief  was  already  engaged  in 
preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  the  Camatic. 
Hyder  All's  first  inroad  into  that  country,  just 
eleven  years  before,  when  he  had  carried  fire  and 
sword  through  the  districts  immediately  adjoining 
Madras,  and  had  dictated  a  treaty  under  the  walls  of 
Fort  St.  George,  was  stiU  fresh  in  the  memories  of 


the  English  residents.    Nor  was  the -condition  of  the 
British  administration  in  any  part  of  India  such  as 
to  justify  confidence  in  its  power  to  overcome  the 
dangers  which    threatened    it.      At    Calcutta    the 
Supreme   Government  was    convulsed  by  divisions 
among  its  members,  which  for  a  time  paralyzed  the 
efforts  of  the  able  statesman  who  presided  over  it. 
At    Madras,  where,  only  a    few    years   before,  the 
Governor*  had  been  violently  deposed  from  his  office 
and  placed  in  confinement    by  a  majority  of    his 
Council,  the    local    Government  was    incapable  of 
adequately  realizing  or  effectively  dealing  with  the 
crisis  in  which  it  was  placed.     The  Madras  autho- 
rities had  received  ample  warning  of  Hyder  Ali's 
hostile  intentions,  and  had  some  months  previously 
communicated  their  apprehensions  to   the  Govern- 
ment of  Bengal ;  but  as  the  time  drew  near  for  those 
intentions  to  be  carried  into  execution,  they  seem 
to  have  lost  all  thought  of  the  necessity  for  pre- 
paration, and  to  have  been  only  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  real  position  when  Hyder's  army  was  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  Madras.    In  the  course  of  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1780,  troops  which 
could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  Camatic, 
were  sent  to  Bombay  to  the  assistance  of  General 
Goddard,  and  in  the  latter  month  the  Govemorf  of 
Madras,  who  was  about   to  leave  India,  placed  on 
record  a  Minute  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  Hhe 
'  perfect  tranquillity  of  the   Camatic '  and  of  the 
Company's  northern  possessions,  and  his  expectation 

*  Lord  Pigot.  Madras.    A  despatch  dismissing  him 

t  Sir  Thomas  Rmnbold.     He  was  for  cerfcain  questionable  proceedings 

said  to  htkVQ  been  originally  a  waiter  connected     with     the    Vizianagram 

at  White's.    He  had  been  a  member  semind^,  crossed  him  on  his  way  to 

of  the   Court   of   Directors  previoas  Ikigland. 

to   his  appointment  as    CtovemoT  of 
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that  in  consequence  of  ^the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
*with  the  King's  troops,'  that  part  of  India  would 
*  remain  quiet.'  Even  as  late  as  the  17th  of  July 
the  new  Governor  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
declared  that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  immediate 
invasion.  Four  days  later,  Hyder  entered  the 
Camatic. 

At  Bombay  the  local  administration  appears  to 
have  been  free  from  internal  divisions;  but  it  had 
given  signal  proof  of  incapacity  in  its  management 
of  the  Mahratta  war,  which,  but  for  the  energy  of 
Hastings  and  the  strategic  ability  of  General  God- 
dard,*  must  have  ended  in  disaster. 


*  Just  a  year  before  Himro  reached 
India,  (reneral  Goddard  had  made  a 
march  which,  until  a  few  months  ago, 
was  miezampled  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
warfare.  In  the  early  part  of  the  first 
Mahratta  war,  Hasting^  despatched 
across  the  continent  of  India  a  small 
force  of  4<X)0  men,  of  whom  only  600 
were  Europeans,  to  the  aid  of  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  It  was  a 
bold  andertaking,  for  np  to  that  time 
no  British  force  had  ever  crossed  that 
part  of  the  Indian  continent.  The 
command  was  entrusted  in  the  first 
instance  to  Colonel  Leslie,  an  officer 
of  good  reputation,  but  who  was  in 
bad  health  and  made  such  slow  pro- 
gress^ that  Hasting^  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  supersede  him,  and  to  appoint 
General  (then  Colonel)  Goddard  to  the 
command.  Goddard  marched  from 
Burhanpur  to  Surat,  a  distance  of 
800  miles,  in  19  days,  or  at  the  rate 
of  about  15f  miles  a  day,  eluding  by  the 
expedition  of  his  movements  a  force 
of  20,000  horse,  which  the  Mahrattas 
sent  to  intercept  him.  The  march 
was  through  a  country  then  utterly 
unknown,  and  of  which  no  maps 
existed.  It  was  denounced  by  Mr. 
Dnndas,  the  Indian  minister  of  the 
day,  as   'one  of  the  frantic  military 


'  exploits  of  Hastings.'  It  is  natural, 
at  the  present  time,  to  compare  with 
General  Goddard's  achievement  the 
brilliant  feat  lately  performed  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  in  his  march 
from  Gabul  to  Candahar,  which,  when 
it  was  undertaken,  was  denounced  in 
some  quarters  in  language  not  very 
dissimilar  to  that  used  a  centuxy  ago 
regarding  Gbddard's  march.  The  rapi- 
dity of  Roberts's  march  was  some- 
what less  than  that  of  Goddard's,  the 
distance  marched  by  the  former, 
having  been  822  miles  and  the  time 
occupied,  including  two  halts,  28  days, 
or  a  rate  of  14  miles  a  day  against 
Goddard*s  15f  miles ;  but  the  country 
through  which  Roberts  passed,  though 
better  known,  having  been  recently 
traversed  by  Sir  Donald  Stewart's 
division,  was  far  more  difficult  and 
more  trying  to  the  troops  than  that 
traversed  by  Groddard  in  1779.  In  each 
case  the  object  of  the  march  was  to 
retrieve  a  disaster  to  the  British  arms, 
and  in  each  case  that  object  was  accom- 
plished with  brilliant  success. 

Lord  Lake's  famous  march  in  1804 
in  pursuit  of  Holkar's  cavalry,  when 
be  traversed  860  miles  in  14  days, 
cannot  be  compared  with  either  of  the 
above  achievements,  as  Lord  Lake's 
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The    British   possessions    in    India,    except    in 
Bengal,  were   at  that  time  extremely  limited.     In 
the  south,  the  East  India  Company  owned  the  fort 
and  town  of  Madras,  the  adjoining  district  (known  in 
those  days  as  the  Jagir,  and  now  styled  the  district 
of  Chinglepnt),  the  town  and  fort  of  Cuddalore  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  territory,  the  port  of  Devikota 
and  certain  villages  in  Tanjore,  and  four  out  of  the 
five  sirkars  on  the  eastern  coast,  now  known  as  the 
Northern    Sirkars,  for  which,  however,   they  were 
bound  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  five  lakhs  of 
rupees  (£60,000)  to  the  Nizam.     The  rest  of  the 
Camatic,  including  the  districts  of  Neilore,  North 
Arcot,  the  greater  part  of  South  Arcot,  and  Trichi- 
nopoly,  still  belonged  to  the  Nawib  of  the  Carnatic. 
Of  the  remainder  of  what  now  constitutes  the  Madras 
Presidency,  the  greater  part  of  Tanjore  was  still  held 
by  its  Mahratta  chief;  Cuddapah,  Salem,  Coimbatore, 
Madura,  Tinnevelly,  Malabar  and  Canara,  Kamul, 
and  a  portion  of  Ballari  had  been  brought  under 
the  rule  of  Hyder,  while  the  remainder  of  BaUari 
and  Guntiir  belonged  to  the  Nizam.      In  Bengal, 
though  the  youngest  of  the  British  settlements,  the 
Company,  owing  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Clive, 
had  become  possessed  of  a  far  more  extensive,  and  at 
the  same  time  extremely  compact,  territory,  com- 
prising the  whole  of  the  fertile  districts  of  Bengal 
proper,  south  of  the  Brahmaputra,  Behar,  and  a  part 
of  Orissa.      Bombay  was  still  httle  more  than  a 
commercial  factory,  holding  no  territorial  possessioxis, 
except  the  island  of  Bombay,  the  adjoining  port  of 
Bassein,  and  the  island  of  Salsette. 

force  was  composed  entirely  of  cavalry  in  the  Mutiny,  which,  when  of  any 
and  moanted  artillery.  The  same  considerable  length,  were  made  with 
may  be  said  of  the  most  rapid  marches      mounted  troops. 
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In  addition  to  the  formidable  confederacy  of 
native  chiefs,  which  at  the  time  of  which  we  write 
actually  threatened  the  British  power  in  India, 
there  was  every  prospect  of  that  confederacy  being 
speedily  strengthened  by  aid  from  France,  which  had 
declared  war  against  England  in  1778,  and  which 
subsequently  afforded  material  assistance,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  to  Hyder  Ali  and  to  his  son  and 
successor  Tippoo  Sultan. 

Nor  were  the  difficulties  and  weaknesses  of  the 
position  in  India  counterbalanced  by  the  strength  of 
the  Home  Administration.  Lord  North's  weak  and 
unfortunate  Government  was  stUl  in  office,  tottering 
towards  its  faU.  A  strong  party  in  the  Court  of 
Directors  was  opposed  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
supported  the  factious  antagonism  arrayed  against 
Mm  in  his  Council;  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
that  had  the  confederacy  of  native  chiefs  been  more 
united  in  their  operations  and  in  their  aims,  or  had  a 
weaker  man  than  Warren  Hastings  filled  at  this  time 
the  position  of  Governor- General,  the  extension  and 
consolidation  of  British  rule  in  India,  which  only  a 
few  years  later  had  become  an  established  fact,  would 
have  been  one  of  the  many  *  might  have  beens,' 
which  abound  in  the  history  of  nations,  as  weU  as 
in  the  Uves  of  individuals. 

Such  was  the  state  of  public  affairs  when  Thomas 
Munro,  then  a  lad  of  nearly  nineteen,  landed  at 
Madras.  He  remaraed  for  six  months  at  the  Pre- 
sidency  town,  where  he  did  duty  with  the  cadet 
company,  learnt  his  drill,  and  studied  the  native 
languages.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  robbed 
by  a  native  servant  of  some  of  his  money  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  wardrobe,  which  he  found  it  no 
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easy  matter  to  replace ;  for  in  those  days  the  pay  of  a 
cadet  of  infautry  was  only  eight  pagodas,  or  about 
£3  a  month.  Among  the  residents  of  Madras  to 
whom  he  was  introduced,  his  chief  friends  appear  to 
have  been  Mr.  David  Haliburton,  a  civil  servant,  who 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Bevenue 
and  Persian  translator  to  Government,  and  an 
eccentric  merchant  of  the  name  of  Boss,  at  whose 
house  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  still  more 
eccentric  man  of  science,  of  the  name  of  Koenig,  a 
native  of  Livonia,  whose  English  Munro  describes 
in  his  letters  as  a  mixture  of  Latin,  Portuguese, 
and  French,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  much 
attracted  by  the  young  cadet's  proficiency  in 
chemistry.  After  having  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  appointed,  at  his  own  request,  to  the  unfortunate 
detachment  under  Colonel  BaUlie,  which  on  the 
10th  of  September  was  beaten  by  and  surrendered  to 
Hyder,  Munro  was  sent  in  July  with  the  regiment 
to  which  he  was  attached,  first  to  Poonamallee  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Thomas  Mount,  whence,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  he  marched  with  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  namesake,  Lieut enant-General  Sir  Hector 
Munro,*  to  meet  the  invading  army  of  Mysore. 
Munro  appears  to  have  been  present  at  all  the  opera- 
tions under  Sir  Hector  Munro  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
in  1780,  1781,  1782,  and  1783,  when,  peace  having 
been  made  with  France,  and  Tippoo — who,  on  the 
death  of  Hyder  Ali  in  1782,  had  succeeded  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Mysore — having  moved  the  Mysorean 
army  to  the  western  coast,  hostilities  ceased  in  the 
Camatic.    These  operations  included  the  retreat  of 

*  Sir  Hector  Monro  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  related  to  the  subject  of 
this  memoir* 
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Sir  Hector  Munro  from  Conjeveram  to  Madras  after 
the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's  force,  the  relief  of 
Wandiwash,  the  battle  of  Porto  Novo,  the  battle  of 
Sholinghar,  the  taking  of  Chittoor,  the  battle  and 
siege  of  Cuddalore,  and  several  other  engagements* 
In  November,  1781,  when  still  an  ensign  of  less  than 
two  years'  service,  Munro  was  appointed  quarter- 
master of  a  brigade,  and  at  the  attack  on  the  French 
lines  and  battle  of  Cuddalore  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1783,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  officer  who 
commanded  the  centre  attack.  From  1783  to  1788 
Munro  was  employed  on  garrison  duty  at  various 
stations.  During  this  period  he  served  with  no  less 
than  five  regiments,  viz.  the  1st,  16th,  21st,  and  30th 
Native  Infantry  and  a  regiment  of  European  Infantry, 
the  number  of  which  is  not  given,  but  to  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  posted  on  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  1786.  In  August,  1788,  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Intelligence  Department 
under  Captain  Bead,  and  was  attached  to  the  head- 
quarters of  a  force  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
district  of  Guntiir,  which  in  that  year  was  ceded  by 
the  Nizam  to  the  Company.  He  continued  to  be 
employed  in  the  Intelligence  Department  until 
October,  1790,  when,  war  having  broken  out  afresh 
with  Tippoo,  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  the  21st 
Native  Infantry,  and  served  with  the  army  under 
Colonel  MaxweU,  which  invaded  the  Baramahal.  He 
subsequently  shared  in  the  pursuit  of  Tippoo  by 
Lieutenant-General  Meadows  through  the  Tapur 
pass  on  the  18th  of  November,  1790,  and  afterwards, 
in  1791  and  1792,  in  most  of  the  operations  under 
Lord  Comwallis,  including  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Bangalore.    In  March,  1792,  he  accompanied  the  de- 
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tachment  in  charge  of  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo,  who 
were  sent  as  hostages  to  Madras,  and  in  the  following 
month  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  three  military 
assistants,  deputed  to  conduct  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  Baramahal  under  Captain  (afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel)  Alexander  Bead. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  as  indeed 
throughout  his  life,  Munro  kept  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence, principally  with  the  members  of  his 
own  fandly.  His  letters,  even  in  the  earliest  years 
of  his  Indian  service,  especially  those  addressed  to 
his  father,  to  whom  he  usually  wrote  on  the  military 
operations,  if  they  do  not  manifest  brilliant  literary 
ability,  are  remarkable  productions  to  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  so  youthful  a  writer.  Clear  in 
expression,  copious  in  their  details,  and  free  from  all 
aflfeotation  of  style,  they  contain  what  have  been 
considered  by  competent  judges  as  the  most  trust- 
worthy narratives  that  have  been  written  of  the 
operations  to  which  they  referred.  Dr.  Wilson, 
in  his  annotations  to  Mills'  *  History  of  British 
India,'  more  than  once  cites  Munro 's  letters  as  em- 
bodying the  most  accurate  accounts  available  of 
some  of  the  engagements  with  Hyder,  incidents 
in  which  had  become  the  subject  of  controversy. 
These  letters  are  for  the  most  part  simple  narratives 
of  facts  which  came  under  the  writer's  observation, 
and  are  but  seldom  interspersed  with  comment  or 
criticism ;  and  when  comments  do  occur,  they  are 
very  often  merely  recapitulations  of  the  remarks  and 
arguments  which  have  been  used  by  others  regarding 
the  tactics  or  policy  of  the  generals.  Thus,  referring 
to  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Baillie's  force,  Munro  wrote  : 

The  loss  of  Colonel  Baillie's  anny  is  the  severest  blow 
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the  English  ever  sastained  in  India.  Some  persons  pretend 
to  vindicate  Munro ;  *  but  by  far  the  greater  part  impute  to 
his  imprudent  conduct  the  destruction  of  the  detachment. 
Why,  say  they,  did  he  linger  so  long  within  a  few  miles  of 
Baillie  without  attempting  to  join  him?  Why,  instead  of 
sending  the  Grenadiers,  did  he  not  go  with  the  whole  army  ? 
And  why,  when  he  saw  Hyder  march,  did  he  not  follow  him 
instantly,  instead  of  waiting  till  the  morning  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  it  was  reasonable  for  him  to  conjecture 
that,  as  Baillie  had  been  able  without  any  assistance  to  repulse 
the  enemy,  he  would  be  still  more  able  to  do  so  again 
after  being  so  powerfully  reinforced ;  and  that  by  sending  a 
detachment,  had  it  succeeded,  he  would  have  lost  less  time 
than  by  going  with  the  whole  army,  t 

Occasionally,  however,  remarks  are  made  which 
show  that  the  writer  had  very  definite  views  of  his 
own.  Thus,  in  reference  to  the  same  disaster,  he 
remarks : 

The  General,  by  paying  spies  too  sparingly,  received  very 
little  and  often  false  intelligence :  he  neither  rewarded  those 
who  told  the  truth,  nor  did  he  punish  those  who  deceived  him. 
One  day  upon  the  march  a  harkara  t  came  up  and  delivered 
him  a  letter  &om  Colonel  Baillie.  He  read  it ;  he  seemed 
pleased  with  the  contents,  and  he  ordered  his  dubash  to  give 
the  messenger  two  pagodas  (sixteen  shillings).  The  man 
smiled.  It  was  a  poor  reward  for  having  received  two  wounds 
and  risked  his  life  in  bringing  him  the  inteUigence.  On  our 
way  to  join  the  detachment,  three  men  who  were  found  sit- 
ting near  the  road  were  brought  to  the  General.  He  told 
them  if  they  would  carry  him  to  Baillie  he  would  reward 
them ;  but  if  they  should  misguide  him,  he  would  instantly 
put  them  to  death.  They  walked  at  the  head  of  the  army 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  and  they  conducted  us  to 
the  side  of  a  lake  where  the  road  terminated.  The  General 
followed  them,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  they  were  carrying  us  away  from  the  scene  of  action, 
as  we  heard  the  firing  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the  cannon 

*  Sir  Hector  Monro  is  here  referred  to.  f  Gleig'a  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

X  See  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 
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nearly  fonr  miles  distant  in  a  different  direction.    These  men 
were  suffered  to  escape.* 

In  a  later  letter  referring  to  the  operations  against 
the  French  before  Cnddalore  in  1783,  the  command 
of  which,  owing  to  the  illness  and  departure  of  Sir 
Eyre  Coote,  had  devolved  upon  General  Stuart,  a 
very  incompetent  officer,  Munro  wrote  : 

The  flank  attack  did  not  move  tUl  the  front  one  was 
repulsed.  Had  it  advanced  at  the  same  time,  two  regiments 
that  were  at  the  redoubt  would  have  been  cut  off.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  connexion  in  our  movements,  every  one  was 
at  a  loss  what  to  do,  and  nothing  saved  our  army  from  a 
total  defeat,  but  the  French  being,  like  ourselves,  without 
a  general.! 

The  letters  contain  no  mention  whatever  of  his 
own  part  in  these  actions,  many  of  which  were 
hotly  contested,  and  attended  with  heavy  losses. 
In  one  of  them  the  loss  on  the  British  side  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  nearly  sixty  officers,  seven 
hundred  European  soldiers,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sepoys.  In  another  the  loss  was  five  hundred 
men.  But  although  Munro  makes  no  mention  of 
his  own  services,  it  is  evident,  from  his  having 
been  selected  in  his  first  year  of  service  for  the 
appointment  of  quartermaster  of  a  brigade,  that 
he  gained  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  military 
superiors  at  a  very  early  date,  and  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  a  remark  in  one  of  his  letters,  |  to 
the  effect  that  his  situation  (he  was  writing  in 
November,  1786)  was  not  such  as  it  would  have  been, 
had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  hved,  that  he  had  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  that  distinguished  general. 

During  the  five  or  six  years  which  followed  the 

♦  Gleig'e  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  27.  t  Ibid.,  p.  68.  J  Ibid.,  p.  79. 
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conclusion  of  the  war,  and  which  he  spent  in  the 
comparative  leisure  of  regimental  duty  in  garrison, 
Munro  appears  to  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  the  Persian  and  Hindu- 
stani languages,  in  both  of  which  he  acquired  con- 
siderable proficiency,  and  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  the  Telugu 
and  Canarese  languages  —  the  languages  of  the 
districts,  in  the  civil  administration  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  employed.  It  was  probably  to 
his  attainments  in  the  Oriental  languages,  com- 
bined with  his  general  ability,  that  he  owed  his 
appointment  to  the  Intelligence  Department  under 
Captain  Bead,  which  was  followed  two  years  later 
by  his  selection  for  civil  employment  under  the 
same  officer.  But  Munro's  claims  to  advancement 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  proficiency  in  the 
native  languages — a  qualification  which,  valuable  as 
it  is  when  combined  with  others,  has  in  India  too 
often  led  to  the  promotion  of  studious  men,  with  a 
turn  for  languages,  to  situations  for  which  in  other 
respects  they  were  quite  unfit.  Munro  was,  from  the 
first,  a  careful  and  sagacious  observer  of  the  events 
passing  around  him,  both  in  Southern  India  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  country;  and  at  a  very  early 
period  had  formed  clear  and  definite  views  as  to 
the  policy  most  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  the  British  power.  In 
opposition  to  the  opinion  which,  at  that  time, 
generally  found  favour  with  the  authorities,  both 
in  England  and  in  India,  he  recognized  the  para- 
mount importance  of  subverting  the  powerful  and 
dangerous  empire  which  Hyder  Ali  had  founded  in 
Mysore.     He  wrote  in  1790 : 
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It  has  long  been  admitted  as  an  axiom  in  politics  by 
the  directors  of  our  affairs  both  at  home  and  in  this 
conntryy  that  Tippoo  ought  to  be  preserved  as  a  barrier 
between  us  and  the  Mahrattas.  This  notion  seems  to  have 
been  first  adopted  without  much  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  to  have  been  foUowed  without  much  consideration.  It 
is  to  support  a  powerful  and  ambitious  enemy  to  defend  us 
from  a  weak  one.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  one  we 
have  everything  to  apprehend ;  from  that  of  the  other, 
nothing.  This  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reflecting  for 
a  moment  on  the  conditions  of  the  two  Governments.  The 
one,  the  most  simple  and  despotic  monarchy  in  the  world,  in 
which  every  department,  civil  and  military,  possesses  the. 
regularity  and  system  communicated  to  it  by  the  genius 
of  Hyder,  and  in  which  all  pretensions  derived  from  high 
birth  being  discouraged,  all  independent  chiefs  and  zemind^s 
subjected  or  extirpated,  justice  severely  and  impartially  ad- 
ministered to  every  class  of  the  people,  a  numerous  and  well- 
disciplined  army  kept  up,  and  almost  every  employment  of 
trust  or  consequence  conferred  on  men  raised  from  obscurity, 
gives  to  the  Government  a  vigour  hitherto  unexampled  in 
India.  The  other,  composed  of  a  confederacy  of  independent 
chiefs,  possessing  extensive  dominions  and  numerous  armies, 
now  acting  in  concert,  now  jealous  of  each  other  and  acting 
only  for  their  own  advantage,  and  at  all  times  liable  to  be 
detached  from  the  public  cause  by  the  most  distant  prospect 
of  private  gain,  can  never  be  a  very  dangerous  enemy  to  the 
English. 

The  first  is  ft  government  of  conquest ;  the  last,  merely  of 
plunder  and  depredation.  The  character  of  vigour  has  been 
so  strongly  impressed  on  the  Mysore  Government  by  the 
abilities  of  its  founders,  that  it  may  retain  it  even  under 
the  reign  of  a  weak  prince  or  a  minor.  But  the  strength  of 
the  supreme  Mahratta  Government  is  continually  varying 
according  to  the  disposition  of  its  different  members,  who 
sometimes  strengthen  it  by  union  and  sometimes  weaken  it 
by  defection,  or  by  dividing  their  territories  among  their 
children. 

The  nation  likewise  maintains  no  standing  army,  adopts 
none  of  the  European  modes  of  discipline,  and  is  impelled  by 
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no  religious  tenets  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  men  of  a 
different  belief.  But  Tippoo  supports  an  army  of  110,000 
men,  a  large  body  of  which  is  composed  of  slaves,  called 
Ghelas,  trained  on  the  plan  of  the  Turkish  janizaries,  and 
follows  with  the  greatest  eagerness  every  principle  of  Euro- 
pean tactics.  He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  publish  a  book 
for  the  use  of  his  o£Scers,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  my 
possession,  containing,  besides  the  evolutions  and  manoeuvres 
usually  practised  in  Europe,  some  of  his  own  invention, 
together  with  directions  for  marching,  encamping,  and  fight- 
ing ;  and  he  is,  with  all  his  extraordinary  talents,  a  furious 
zealot  for  a  faith  which  founds  eternal  happiness  on  the 
destruction  of  other  sects.* 

Nor  was  the  young  soldier's  attention  limited 
exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  India.  He  carefully  and 
anxiously  observed  the  startling  revolution  v^hich  was 
taking  place  in  France,  and  noted  its  possible  effects 
on  the  future  of  England  and  of  British  rule  in  India. 
His  first  impressions  were  very  similar  to  those  held 
alike  by  Pitt  and  Fox  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  but  he  did  not  share  their  anticipations 
that  a  more  popular  form  of  government  in  France 
would  improve  the  relations  between  that  country 
and  England.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Fouhs  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1790,  he  described  *  the  restoration 

*  of  French  liberty  as  an  event,  which,  as  a  friend 

*  to  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Great  Britain,'  he 

*  could  not  behold  with  indifference.'  In  his  opinion 
that  nation,  already  too  powerful,  wanted  nothing 
but  a  better  form  of  government  to  render  her  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.     He  wrote : 

You  and  I  may  hve  to  see  the  day  when  the  fairest 
provinces  of  India,  reversing  Mr.  Gibbon's  boast,  shall  not 
be  subject  to  a  Company  of  merchants  of  a  remote  island 

•  Gleig'B  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  96,  97. 
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in  th6  Northern  Ocean ;  but  when  perhaps  those  merchants 
and  their  countrymen,  being  confined  by  the  superior  power 
of  their  rival  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  native  isle,  shall 
sink  into  the  insignificance  from  which  they  were  raised  by 
their  empire  of  the  sea.  With  the  freedom  of  our  govern- 
ment we  may  retain  our  orators,  our  poets  and  historians ; 
but  our  domestic  transactions  will  afford  few  splendid  ma- 
terials for  the  exercise  of  genius  or  fancy,  and  with  the  loss 
of  empire,  we  must  relinquish,  however  reluctantly,  the  idea 
so  long  and  so  fondly  cherished  by.  us  all,  of  our  holding  the 
balance  of  power.  In  looking  forward  to  the  rising  grandeur 
of  France,  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  groundless  de- 
spondency, but  I  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past :  and  when 
I  consider  that  after  the  Bevolution  she  opposed  for  some  time 
successfully  the  united  naval  Powers  of  England  and  Holland ; 
that  she  did  the  same  under  Queen  Anne  and  under  George 
II.  until  '69 ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  almost  total  anni- 
hilation of  her  marine,  in  that  war,  in  the  east  of  Europe, 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  she  never  shunned  and 
sometimes  sought  our  fleets,  and  met  us  in  this  country  (the 
East  Indies),  if  not  with  superior  force,  at  least  with  superior 
fortune  and  perhaps  bravery ;  that  she  made  aU  those  exer- 
tions when  she  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  capricious  women, 
who  made  and  unmade  ministers,  generals,  and  admirals 
almost  every  month ;  and  when  commerce,  and  even  the 
naval  profession,  met  with  no  encouragement ; — ^I  cannot  but 
fear  that  when  she  shall  direct  her  attention  to  the  sea,  she 
may  wrest  from  Britain  her  empire  of  that  element  and  strip 
her  of  all  her  foreign  possessions.  When  two  countries  have 
made  nearly  the  same  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war, 
and  when  there  is  no  material  difference  in  the  constitution 
of  their  governments,  that  which  possesses  the  greatest 
population  and  the  most  numerous  resources  from  the  fertility 
of  her  soil,  must,  in  the  end,  prevail  over  her  rival.* 

Groundless  as  the  apprehensions  have  happily 
proved,  which  are  embodied  in  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
superiority  of  Great  Britain  over  a  France  set  free 

♦  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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from  the  shackles  which  had  hitherto  impeded  her 
progress,  had  yet  to  he  established ;  that  the  battles 
of  the  Nile  and  Trafalgar  had  still  to  be  fought ;  and 
that  the  future  victor  at  Assye  and  at  Waterloo, 
whom  Munro  was  destined  to  meet  nine  years  later 
under  the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  was  still  a  young 
regimental  ofl&cer,  unknown  to  the  world  at  large. 
Nor  was  Munro  singular  at  that  time  in  his  dread 
of  the  power  of  France.  The  previous  struggle 
between  the  English  and  the  French  in  India  had 
been  long  and  severe,  and  there  was  nothing  that 
Warren  Hastings  had  regarded  with  greater  appre- 
hension than  a  renewal  of  that  struggle. 

Munro's  mode  of  life  at  this  time  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him  in  a  letter  to  his  sister : 

Seven  was  our  breakfast  hour,  immediately  after  which 
I  walked  out,  generally  alone ;  and  though  ten  was  my  usual 
hour  for  returning,  I  often  wandered  about  the  fields  till  one  ; 
but  when  I  adhered  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  myself,  I  came 
home  at  ten  and  read  Persian  till  one,  when  I  dressed  and 
went  to  dinner — came  back  before  three  and  sometimes  slept 
half  an  hour,  sometimes  not,  and  then  wrote  and  talked 
Persian  and  Moors  *  till  sunset,  when  I  went  to  the  parade, 
from  whence  I  set  out  with  a  party  to  visit  the  ladies  or  to 
play  cards  at  the  commanding  officer's.  This  engaged  me 
till  nine,  when  I  went  to  supper,  or  more  frequently  returned 
home  without  it,  and  read  poUtics  and  nonsense  until  bed- 
time, which,  according  to  the  entertainment  which  I  met 
with^  happened  some  time  between  eleven  and  two.  I  should 
have  mentioned  fives  as  an  amusement  that  occupied  a  great 
deal  of  my  time.  I  seldom  missed  above  two  days  in  a  week 
at  this  game,  and  always  played  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time, 
which  were  taken  from  my  walks  and  Persian  studies.    Men 

*  Moora  was   in  those   days   the  bamedans  in  Southern  India  are  often 

name  commonly  applied  to  the  Hindu-  called.      In    Madras    Hindnst&ni    is 

st&ni  lan^age,  or  the  lanf^nage  of  the  seldom  spoken  by  the  Hindus. 
Hohamedaus  or  Moormerit  as  tbe  Mo- 
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are  much  more  boyish  in  this  country  than  in  Europe,  and 
in  spite  of  the  sun  take,  I  believe,  more  exercise,  and  are, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  better  able  to  undergo  fatigue, 
unless  on  some  remarkably  hot  days.  I  never  could  make 
half  the  violent  exertions  at  home  that  I  have  made  here. 
My  daily  walks  were  usuaUy  from  four  to  twelve  miles,  which 
I  thought  a  good  journey  in  Scotland.  You  see  children  of 
five  or  six  years  of  age  following  the  camp,  and  marching 
fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  a  day  with  the  same  ease  as  their 
fathers.* 

The  life  of  a  subaltern  in  India  is  not  a  very 
luxurious  one,  even  at  the  present  time ;  but  in  those 
days,  when  the  pay  was  very  much  smaller  than  it  is 
now,  it  was  a  life  of  poverty  and  of  hardship.  Munro 
says  in  one  of  his  letters,  f  written  after  he  had  been 
nine  years  in  the  country,  that  he  *  never  ex- 
'perienced  hunger  or  thirst,  fatigue  or  poverty,' 
until  he  came  to  India ;  but  that  since  then  he  had 
frequently  met  vTith  the  first  three,  and  the  last  had 
been  his  constant  companion.  He  was  three  years 
in  India  before  he  was  *  master  of  any  other  pillow 

*  than  a  book  or  a  cartridge-pouch ; '  his  bed  was  a 

*  piece  of  canvas  stuck  on  four  cross  sticks,'  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  journeys  he  had  to  make  on  foot ; 
the  only  horse  he  possessed  being  so  old  that  he  was 
always  obliged  to  walk  two-thirds  of  the  way.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  very  much  to  his  credit  that 
he  practised  sufficient  self-denial  to  enable  him  to  send* 
material  help  to  his  father  out  of  his  scanty  income. 

Munro's  letters  during  the  third  war  vTith  Mysore, 
which,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Lord  Com- 
wallis,  then  Governor- General  of  Bengal,  J  ended  with 
the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam  in  1792,  are  extremely 

*  Oleig's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  90.  Goyemor-General  received  the  official 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  88,  89.  deBignation  of    Goyemor-General   of 

t  It  WEB  not  nntil  1838  that  the      India. 
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interesting ;  especially  his  account  of  the  storming 
of  Tippoo's  lines  near  Seringapatam  on  the  night  of 
the  6th  of  February  of  that  year,  which  practically 
brought  the  war  to  a  close.*  Munro  entertained  a  high 
opinion  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  capacity  as  a  general ; 
but,  adhering  to  the  views  he  had  aU  along  held  as  to 
the  necessity  of  completely  subverting  the  power  of 
Tippoo,  he  was  much  disappointed  at  the  liberality 
of  the  terms  conceded  to  the  Mysore  ruler,  who  was 
allowed  to  retain  half  his  dominions.    He  wrote : 


I  am  still  of  the  old  doctrine  that  the  best  method  of 
making  all  princes  keep  the  peace,  not  exeepting  even  Tippoo, 
is  to  make  it  dangerous  for  them  to  disturb  your  quiet. 
This  can  be  done  by  a  good  army.  We  have  one ;  but 
as  we  have  not  money  to  pay  it,  we  ought  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  our  successes  for  this  purpose,  and  after 
reducing  Seringapatam,  have  retained  it  and  all  the  countries 
to  the  southward  and  westward  of  the  Cavery.f  By  doing 
this  we  could  have  maintained  a  good  body  of  cavalry,  and 
so  far  from  being  left  with  a  weak  and  extended  frontier,  the 
usual  attendant  of  conquests,  we  should,  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  have  acquired  one  more  compact  and  more 
strong  than  we  have  at  present.  If  peace  is  so  desirable  an 
object,  it  would  be  wiser  to  have  retained  the  power  of 
preserving  it  in  our  own  hands,  than  to  have  left  it  to  the 
caprice  of  Tippoo,  who,  though  he  has  lost  half  his  revenue, 
has   by  no  means  lost   half  his   power.     He  requires   no 


*  Mimro  was  not  present  on  this 
oocasion,  having  been  employed  at  the 
time  at  Bangalore  with  a  detachment 
engaged  in  forwarding  supplies  to  the 
army  before  Seringapatam ;  bnt  he 
made  carefol  inqniries  abont  the  de- 
tails of  the  assault,  and  wrote  a  clear 
and  able  account  of  i1^. 

t  There  is  a  remark  in  one  of 
Munro's  letters  on  this  subject,  which, 
though  written  more  than  eighty 
years  ago  and  with  reference  to  a 
yeiy  different  position  of  affairs,  is 


extremely  apposite  to  the  controversy 
which  has  so  long  been  going  on 
regarding  the  north-western  frontier 
of  India,  and  which  is  at  this  moment 
in  progp:«ss  on  the  question  of  re- 
taining Candahar.  '  What  are  called 
'  the  natural  barriers  of  rivers  and 
'mountains  seldom  check  an  enter- 

*  prising    enemy.    The  best  barriers 

*  are  advanced  posts,  from  which  it  is 
'easy  to  attack  him  and  penetrate 
'  ihto  his  country.' 
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combination,  like  us,  of  an  able  military  governor,  peace  in 
Europe,  and  allies  in  this  country,  to  enable  him  to  prose- 
cute war  successfully.  He  only  wants  to  attack  them  singly, 
when  he  will  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  them ;  and  it 
wiU  be  strange  if  he  does  not  find  an  opportunity  when  the 
confederates  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  support  the  general 
cause."  * 

Another  question  upon  which  Munro's  views  were 
not  less  decided,  was  one  regarding  which  difference 
of  opinion  has  prevailed  throughout  the  period  of  the 
British  connection  with  India,  and  stHl  prevails — 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  territory.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company  must  be  extended,  if  the  Com- 
pany was  to  continue  to  exist  as  a  territorial  power 
at  aU.     He  said : 

Men  read  books,  and  because  they  find  that  all  warlike 
nations  have  had  their  downfall,  they  declaim  against  con- 
quest as  not  only  dangerous  but  unprofitable,  from  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  increase  of  territory  must  always  be  followed 
by  a  proportionate  increase  of  expense.  This  may  be  true 
when  a  nation  is  surrounded  by  warlike  neighbours,  which, 
while  it  gains  by  a  province  on  one  side,  loses  as  much  on 
the  other;  but  there  are  times  and  situations  when  conquest 
not  only  brings  a  revenue  greatly  beyond  its  expenses,  but 
brings  also  additional  security.  The  kings  of  England  knew 
this  when  they  attempted  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  There 
is,  however,  another  example  which  would  apply  better  to 
our  position  on  the  Camatic.  When  Spain  was,  in  the  last 
century,  engaged  in  a  war  with  France  and  Portugal,  would  not 
the  possession  of  the  latter  country  have  added  much  to  her 
strength  and  security  by  removing  every  possibility  of  an 
attack  except  from  the  frontiers  of  France  ?  By  subduing  the 
country  below  the  Gh^ts,  froI^  Palghatcheri  to  Ambur,  we 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  sea  is  behind  us,  and  in  front  we 
gain  a  stronger  barrier  than  we  now  have,  which  would 

♦  Gleig'i  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  150, 151. 
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enable  us  to  defend  the  country  with  the  present  military 
establishment ;  but  as  this,  with  the  civil  expenses,  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country,  let  us 
advance  to  the  Krishna,  and  we  shall  triple  our  revenue 
without  having  occasion  to  add  much  to  our  military  force, 
because  our  barrier  will  then  be  both  stronger  and  shorter 
than  it  is  now.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  at  once 
attempt  to  extend  ourselves  so  far,  for  it  is  at  present  beyond 
our  power;  but  we  should  keep  the  object  in  view,  though 
the  accomplishment  of  it  should  require  a  long  series  of 
years.  There  is  no  necessity  for  precipitation ;  the  dissen- 
sions and  revolutions  of  the  native  governments  will  point 
out  to  us  the  time  when  it  is  proper  for  us  to  become  actors. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  our  regarding  any  of  the 
native  governments  as  powers  which  are  to  last  for  ages.  It 
would  not  be  surprising  if  all  of  them  were  to  aease  to  exist 
in  t)ie  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  years.* 

•  Gleig'8  Life,  yol.  L  pp.  188, 139. 
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The  peace  concluded  with  Tippoo  in  1792  brought 
Monro's  military  employment  to  a  close  for  some 
years,  and  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  two  brief 
periods — the  first  during  the  war  which,  seven  yeai-s 
later,  terminated  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo 
and  the  extinction  of  his  dynasty,  and  the  second 
during  the  Pindari  war  of  1817  and  1618,  when 
Munro,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  proved, 
during  a  short  but  brilliant  campaign  in  the  Deccan 
and  Southern  Mahratta  country,  his  high  qualifications 
as  a  military  commander — the  remainder  of  his  Ufa 
was  destined  to  be  spent  in  the  discharge  of  duties  of 
a  civil  character.     Under  the  treaty  of  Seringapaimm 
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Tippoo  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  and  their 
allies,  the  Mahratta  chiefs  and  the  Nizam,  a  moiety  of 
his  dominions.  The  share  of  the  Company  consisted 
of  the  district  of  Malabar  on  the  western  coast,  which 
at  first  was  placed  under  the  Government  of  Bombay ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  present  district  of  Salem, 
then  designated  the  Baramahal ;  and  the  province  of 
Dindigal,  which  forms  a  portion  of  the  present  district 
of  Madm'a.  The  Baramahal  and  Dindigal  were 
placed  under  the  Government  of  Madras ;  but,  owing 
to  the  deficiency  in  that  Presidency  of  civil  servants 
possessing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  native 
languages,  and  to  the  unsatisfactory  manner  in 
which  the  revenue  administration  of  the  older 
possessions  of  the  Company  under  the  Madras 
Presidency  had  been  conducted.  Lord  Comwallis 
resolved  to  employ  military  officers  for  a  time  in  the 
management  of  the  Baramahal.  The  chief  place, 
with  the  designation  of  Superintendent  of  Revenue 
in  the  Baramahal,  was  given  to  Captain  Alexander 
Bead,  under  whom  Munro  had  recently  served  in  the 
Intelligence  Department ;  Munro  and  two  other  young 
officers  of  the  Madras  army.  Lieutenants  McLeod 
and  Graham,  being  appointed  his  assistants.  These 
appointments  were  made  direct  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  were  at  first  intended  to  last  only  for 
a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Collectors  were  to 
be  *  appointed  by  Government  for  the  said  concerns 
*  from  the  list  of  civil  servants.'  The  arrangement, 
however,  continued  in  force  until  the  renewal  of 
mihtary  operations  in  1799,  when  Bead  and  Munro 
both  left  the  Baramahal.  It  seems  that,  owing  to 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Read,  caused  by 
Munro  having  declined  in  the  previous  year  to  leave 
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his  regiment  while  the  war  was  going  on,  for  the 
purpose  of  rejoining  the  Intelligence  Department, 
Munro's  appointment  to  the  Baramahal  Commission 
was  very  near  not  being  made.  Bead,  indeed,  had 
applied  for  the  appointment  of  another  officer ;  but  his 
application  was  not  complied  with  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  on  Monro  intimating  to  Bead  that  he 
was  willing  to  serve  in  the  revenue  line,  he  was  at 
once  appointed.  The  temporary  misunderstanding 
did  not  in  any  way  aflfect  the  subsequent  relations  of 
the  two  men,  which  were  invariably  most  cordial. 
Munro's  letters  show  that  he  entertained  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Bead,  whom  he  described  as  ^  a  man  whose 

*  conduct  is  invariably  regulated  by  private  honour  and 

*  public  interest,  and  in  whom  the  enthusiasm  in  the 

*  pursuit  of  national  objects  which  seizes  other  men  by 
^  fits  and  starts,  is  constant  and  uniform.'     ^  These 

*  qualities,  joined  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 

*  language  and  manners  of  the  people,'  eminently 
qualified  Bead  for  the  station  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  assistant,  *  he  filled  with  so  much  credit  to 

*  himseK  and  benefit  to  the  public'  Of  the  estimation 
in  which  Bead  held  Munro,  the  best  evidence  is 
afforded  by  the  fact  that  after  they  had  been  seven 
years  together  in  the  Baramahal,  Bead,  on  being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops 
detached  to  collect  supplies  for  General  Harris's 
army,  took  Munro  with  him  as  his  secretary. 

The  duties  entrusted  to  Bead  and  his  assistants 
were  very  comprehensive,  involving  no  less  than  the 
whole  administration,  revenue,  police,  and  judicial,  of 
that  portion  of  the  ceded  territory  which  was  assigned 
to  them,  comprising  a  tract  of  country  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  in  length  with  an  average  width  of 
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sixty  miles  ;  but  their  first  and  most  important 
business  was  to  settle  the  revenue,  and  especially  the 
land  revenue,  which  was  then,  as  now,  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  Indian  revenue.  In  the 
discharge  of  this  duty  they  had  little  or  no  assistance 
from  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  in 
settling  the  land  revenue  in  other  parts  of  India. 
In  Bengal  the  revenue  settlements  had  been  the 
least  able  of  Hastings'  measures,  had  been  a  source 
of  constant  controversy  with  his  opponents  in  the 
Council,  and  had  met  with  emphatic  disapproval  from 
the  Court  of  Directors.  In  Madras  the  inefficiency 
of  the  revenue  management  of  the  Northern  Sirkars 
and  of  the  Jaglr,  had,  as  we  have  said,  induced  the 
Governor-General  to  look  beyond  the  civil  service 
when  selecting  officers  for  the  Baramahal.  'In  the 
Sirkars  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  was  in 
the  hands  of  zeminddrs,  who  collected  the  revenue 
from  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  paying  a  fixed  sum 
to  the  Government.  The  zemindars,  for  the  most 
part,  employed  renters  or  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
who  made  the  collections  from  the  ryots,  and  op- 
pressed them  grievously  by  unauthorized  exactions. 
Eenters  were  likewise  employed  by  the  Com- 
pany's officers  to  collect  the  revenue  of  land  not 
tmder  zemindars,  a  whole  sirkar  being  sometimes  let 
to  one  renter.  The  persons  thus  employed  were 
usually  strangers  to  the  country,  hangers-on  of  the 
chiefs  or  members  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  three 
of  which  Councils,  stationed  at  Ganjam,  Yizagapatam, 
and  Masulipatam,  were  vested  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  affairs  of  the  Sirkars.  The  renters 
employed  by  these  Coimcils  appear  to  have  abused 
their  powers  even  more  grossly  than  those  under 
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the  zemindars.  In  the  Jdgir  also,  the  renting  system 
had  been  adopted,  with  very  similar  results  to  the 
ryots  and  with  serious  loss  to  the  Government ;  and 
in  this  case  the  mal-administration  was  intensified  by 
the  intervention  of  a  class  of  persons  called  *  dubashes,' 
some  of  them  domestic  servants  of  the  European 
residents  at  Madras,  who,  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Camatic  by  Hyder  in  1780,  purchased  rights  in  the 
land  at  absurdly  low  rates,  and  exercised  a  most 
mischievous  influence  in  the  district. 

Added  to  these  defects  of  method  in  administer- 
ing the  revenues,  the  standard  of  oflScial  morality 
recognized  by  those  employed  to  administer  them, 
was  extremely  low.  The  salaries  allowed  to  the 
members  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Collectors,  to  whom,  on  the  abolition  of  the 
Councils,  the  revenue  administration  was  entrusted, 
were  so  small,  that  it  had  become  the  universal 
practice  to  augment  them  by  unauthorized  receipts, 
which  these  officers,  from  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
had  ample  facilities  and  great  temptations  for  obtain- 
ing. The  evil  had  attracted  the  attention  of  CHve  ; 
but  it  had  not  been  corrected  until  it  was  grappled 
with  by  Lord  CornwaUis,  who,  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  Baramahal  was  ceded  by  Tippoo,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.    He  said : 

I  consider  it  a  duty  to  you  and  my  country  to  declare 
that  the  best  rules  and  regulations  that  can  be  framed^ 
either  by  yourselyes  or  by  the  governments  in  India,  will 
prove  totally  nugatory  and  useless,  unless  you  adopt,  as  a 
decided  and  fixed  principle,  that  liberal  salaries  shall  be 
annexed  to  every  office  of  trust  and  responsibility,  at  all  the 
Presidencies;  that  all  perquisites  shall  be  abolished;  and 
that  the  most  vigorous  checks  shall  be  established  to  prevent 
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your  servants  from  attempting  to  acquire  fortunes  by  iheans 
that  are  often  practised^  though  never  publicly  avowed^  but 
for  the  pursuit  of  which  many  of  them  find  an  almost 
unanswerable  apology  by  representing  the  impossibility  of 
their  even  existing  upon  their  narrow  and  wretched  public 
allowances.  The  system  that  has  been  so  long  and  so  fatally 
pursued  in  this  country,  of  granting  trifling  salaries  to  men 
employed  in  high  trust,  and  who  are  surrounded  by  great 
temptations,  and  of  leaving  them  to  look  for  their  subsistence 
and  future  hope  of  retirement  to  perquisites  and  unavowed 
emoluments,  is  as  cruelly  destructive  of  the  morals  of  in- 
dividuals, as  it  is  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  Company. 

Warned  by  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  the 
systems  tried  in  their  older  possessions,  the  Madras 
Government,  on  receiving  charge  of  the  Baramahal, 
resolved  to  adopt  a  different  plan.  A  few  years 
previously,  there  had  been  established  at  Madras  a 
Board  of  Eevenue,  whose  business  it  was  to  superin- 
tend the  administration  of  the  revenue  in  all  its 
branches,  and  to  advise  the  Government  on  all 
matters  connected  vnth  it.  The  instructions  issued 
by  this  Board  to  Bead  provided  for  the  settlement 
being  made  with  the  ryots  individually — an  arrange- 
ment which  was  much  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  Baramahal  there  were  no 
zemindars.  The  condition  of  the  country,  when 
Eead  took  charge  of  it,  was  far  from  prosperous. 
Notwithstanding  what  Munro  had  vmtten  in  one 
of  the  letters  quoted  in  the  last  chapter,  regarding 
Tippoo's  capacity  as  a  ruler,  he  had  not  been  long 
in  the  Baramahal  before  he  discovered  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  province,  both  under  Hyder  and 
under  Tippoo,  had  been  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 
Their  system  was  similar  to  that  followed  by  most 
of    the    native    governments,    and   copied,    as    we 
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have  seen,  by  the  Company's  Government  in  the 
Northern  Sirkars  and  in  the  Jagir,  of  letting  out  the 
country  to  renters,  who  pillaged  the  people  by  un- 
authorized exactions,  but  who  in  this  case  were 
constantly  subject  to  have  their  illicit  gains,  or  a  great 
part  of  them,  extorted  from  them  by  the  Sultan,  and 
were  thus  driven  to  recoup  themselves  by  further 
exactions.  This  oppressive  system  had  reduced  the 
country,  when  dehvered  over  to  the  Company,  to  such 
a  state  that  *  a  rich  farmer  was  nowhere  to  be  found.' 
*Not  one  among  them,  perhaps,  was  worth  one 
'hundred  pagodas,  exclusive  of  his  farming  stock.' 
Scarcely  one  of  them  rented  lands  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  pagodas  a  year.  One-half  of  all  the  farms 
were  not  above  ten  pagodas  each,  and  if  there  any- 
where appeared  a  farm  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
pagodas,  though  *  nominally  held  by  one  person, 
*it  was  in  fact  occupied  by  three  or  four  famiUes 
*of  brothers  or  relatives.'     Many  of  the  ryots  had 

*  not  even  a  single  bullock,'  but  borrowed  or  hired 
*a    pair  for    a  short    time   during    the    ploughing 

*  season.'  * 

The  first  thing  that  Bead  did  was  to  divide  the 
province  into  three  divisions,  and  to  assign  a  division 
to  each  of  his  assistants,  confining  himself  to  the 
superintendence  of  their  work,  and  to  considering  the 
measures  best  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  a  sufficient  revenue  to  the  State.  For 
the  first  year  temporary  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  with  the  aid  of  such 
village  accounts  as  were  forthcoming,  and  then  a 
survey  and  assessment  of  each  division  was  set  on 
foot. 

•  Minutes,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 
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At  first  the  intention  was  that  the  land  should 
be  let  on  lease  for  five  years,  and  orders  to  this 
eflfeot  were  sent  from  Madras.     This  was  partially 
carried  out,  but    long    before   the  five    years  had 
expired,  the  lease  system  had  collapsed,   and  was 
superseded    by    that   which,  with    some    modifica- 
tions  and  amendments,   was    afterwards    extended 
over  the  greater  part  of  the   Madras  Presidency, 
and  is    commonly  known  as  the  ryotwdx   system, 
Eegarding  this    system   there    has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  even  in  official 
quarters.     It  is  generally  known  that,  under  the 
ryotwar    system,   the  revenue  is    collected  by  the 
Government  officers  direct  from  the  ryots ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  necessary,  for  a  reason  which  will  be 
stated  presently,  to  make  an  annual  inquiry  as  to  the 
extent  of  each  ryot's  holding,  it  is  often  erroneously 
supposed  that  there  is  an  annual  revision  of  the  rate 
of  assessment,  and  that  the  landholders  have  no 
guarantee  that  that  rate  will  not  be  raised  from 
year  to  year.     The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  annual 
settlement  of  the  rate  of  assessment.    All  that  is 
inquired  into  is  the  extent  of  each  ryot's  holding, 
and  this  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  option  which, 
under  the  ryotwar  system,  is  conceded  to  the  ryot 
to  give  up,  or  diminish,  or  extend  his  holding  from 
year  to  year.     Every  registered  holder  of  land  is 
recognized  as  its  proprietor,  and  pays  the  revenue 
assessed  upon  his  holding  direct  to   Government. 
He  is  at  liberty  to  sublet  his  property,  or  to  transfer 
it  by  gift,  sale,  or  mortgage.    He  cannot  be  ejected 
by  Government  so  long  as  he  pays  the  fixed  assess- 
ment, and  he  has  the  option  of  annually  increasing  his 
holding,  provided  that  there  is  waste  or  other  land 
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available,  or  of  diminishing  it  or  entirely  abandon- 
ing it.  In  Madras,  as  in  other  parts  of  India  where 
the  revenue  demand  has  not  been  permanently 
settled,  the  rate  of  assessment  has  been  fixed  for 
thirty  jiears.  In  unfavourable  seasons  remissions  of 
assessment  are  granted  for  entire  or  partial  loss  of 
produce.  The  assessment  is  fixed  in  money,  and  does 
not  vary  from  year  to  year,  except  in  those  cases 
where  water  is  drawn  from  a  Government  source  of 
irrigation  to  convert  dry  land  into  wet,  or  one-crop 
into  two-crop  land,  when  an  extra  rent  is  paid  to 
Govenynent  for  the  water  so  appropriated,  nor  is  any 
addition  made  to  the  assessment  for  improvements 
effected  at  the  ryot's  own  expense.  The  ryot  under 
this  system  is  virtually  a  proprietor  with  a  simple 
and  perfect  title,  and  has  all  the  benefits  of  a  per- 
petual lease  without  its  xesponsibiUties,  inasmuch 
as  he  can  at  any  time  throw  up  his  land,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  but  cannot  be  ejected  as  long  as  he  pays  his 
dues.  He  receives  assistance  in  bad  seasons,  and  is 
not  held  responsible  for  the  payments  of  his  neigh- 
bours.* 

This  is  the  system  which,  originated  in  its  main 
features  by  Bead  in  the  Baramahal,  and  extended 
in  after  years  by  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Munro, 
has  long  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  in  the  adjoining  Presidency  of 
Bombay ;  but  it  was  not  until  after,  the  lapse 
of  many  years  that  it  was  set  free  from  certain 
serious  defects  which,  contrary  to  the  wise  views 
of  its  foxmders,  though  strictly  in  accordance  with 
native  ideas,  were  allowed  to  hamper  its  working 

*  The  ftbore   ie  nearly  verhatim      syBiezn  in  the  Administration  Report 
the  description  given  of  the  lyotw^      of  the  Madras  Presidency  for  185&->56 
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for  many  years.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  rate  of  assessment,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  constituted  an  unduly  heavy 
burthen  upon  the  ryots,  and  seriously  retarded 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Both  Bead  and 
Munro  appear  to  have  been  very  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  moderate  assessments.  *  The  great 
^  point  in  making  a  settlement,'  wrote  Munro,  *is 
*  the  rate  of  assessment.  All  other  regulations  con- 
^nected  with  it  are  of  very  inferior  importance.^ 
Another  was  the  taxation  of  improvements  effected 
by  the  ryots  themselves,  as,  for  instance,  the  im- 
position of  a  higher  assessment  upon  land  watered 
from  a  well  constructed  by  a  ryot  at  his  own 
expense.  Another  was  a  rule  which  made  the  rate 
of  assessment  depend  upon  the  description  of  the 
crop,  exacting  a  higher  rate  in  the  case  of  the  more 
valuable  descriptions  of  produce.  On  both  these 
points  Munro,  at  a  very  early  period  in  his  revenue 
service,  recorded  opinions  characterized  by  a  states- 
manlike sagacity  very  much  in  advance  of  his  time. 
He  said : 

Nothing  would  more  tend  to  secure  a  country  from 
famine  than  numerous  wells.  They  are  so  little  affected 
by  the  seasons,  that  their  crops  seldom  fail ;  they  require  no 
expensive  repairs ;  they  do  not  fill  upi  nor  are  they  liable 
to  be  swept  away  by  floods,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  an  enemy, 
like  tanks ;  but  they  enable  the  cultivator  to  resume  his 
labour,  without  even  waiting  for  rain,  the  moment  the  danger 
is  over.  Private  tanks,  as  they  would  be  so  small,  and 
scattered  over  every  part  of  the  country,  would  be  less  sub- 
ject, than  those  of  Government,  to  the  accidental  loss  of  their 
produce,  and  would  therefore  be  a  better  security  against 
scarcity.  Had  it  ever  been  the  practice  under  Indian 
Governments,  instead  of  building  tanks  themselves,  to  have 
let  the  ryots  do  it,  without  raising  their  rents,  there  would 
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noT?  haye  been  infinitely  more  wet  lands  than  there  are ;  an 
equal  or  greater  revenue  from  them,  and  without  any  expense 
to  the  public.  If  the  old  system  of  imposing  an  additional 
rent  on  every  improvement  be  persevered  in,  the  people  will 
remain  for  ever  poor  and  revenue  uncertain.* 

Again: 

To  raise  less  grain,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  the  more 
valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  seems  to  be  the  most  likely 
method  of  rendering  it  a  more  profitable  commodity  to  the 
farmer  tlian  it  is  at  present ;  but  as  the  cultivation  of  these 
productions  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  grain,  and  as  few 
of  the  farmers  have  much  stock,  every  impost,  every  restraint, 
that  might  the  least  discourage  them  from  engaging  in  such 
undertakings,  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  All  the  late 
duties,  therefore,  on  betel,  tobacco,  and  other  garden  pro- 
ductions, are  extremely  impohtic,  and  can  only  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  poverty  under  which  the  farmers  have  hitherto 
laboured.f 

Monro  was  at  first  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
leases,  on  the  ground  that  the  liberty  of  giving 
up  or  varying  their  holdings  from  year  to  year 
might  tempt  the  ryots  to  abandon  the  cultivation 
of  land  "which  had  been  rendered  to  a  certain 
extent  productive,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  waste 
land,  of  which  there  was  an  abundance,  on  favour- 
able terms,  and  that,  as  the  cultivation  of  waste 
land  required  more  labour  than  that  of  land  already 
brought  under  the  plough,  the  produce  of  the 
country,  and  with  it  the  pubhc  revenue,  would  be 
diminished ;  but  he  does  not  appear  at  any  time 
to  have  attached  much  importance  to  this  view, 
and  subsequently  he  came  round  to  the  opinion 
which  seeins  to  have  been  held  by  Bead  at  an  early 
period,  that  any  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of 

•  MinnteB,  toI.  i.  p.  20.  f  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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leases  in  the  then  condition  of  the  Baxamahal 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  premature.  Writing  to 
his  father  on  the  subject  in  1798,  he  says : 

I  do  not  myself  approve  of  attempting  to  establish  a 
general  lease  at  once  over  the  whole  country.  There  are 
many  arguments  against  such  a  measure,  founded  on  the 
poverty,  the  ignorance,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  detail.  I  rather  wish  to  continue  the 
plan  now  followed,  which  consists  in  letting  every  farmer 
please  himself :  he  may  take  as  much  or  as  little  land  as  he 
pleases  every  year;  he  may  reject  his  old  fields  and  take 
new ;  he  may  keep  a  part  of  the  whole  for  one  year  or  twenty, 
as  he  finds  it  most  convenient ;  and  as  every  field  has  a  rate 
of  assessment  which  never  varies,  he  knows  perfectly  what 
he  has  to  trust  to,  and  that  his  rent  can  never  rise  or  fall 
but  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  occupies. 
All  that  is  required  of  him  is,  that  he  shall  give  notice, 
between  the  12th  of  April  and  the  12th  of  July,  of  whatever 
land  he  means  to  relinquish,  in  order  that  it  may  be  given 
in  these  months,  which  are  the  principal  seasons  of  culti- 
vation, to  any  other  man  who  wants  it.  If  he  fails  in  this, 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  ensuing  year.  By 
persevering  in  this  system  the  farmers  would  soon  know  how 
much  land  they  could  manage ;  they  would  cease  to  abandon 
whatever  fields  they  had  in  any  degree  improved ;  and  this 
practice,  which  would  answer  every  purpose  of  a  lease,  would 
gradually  extend  over  the  whole  country.  If  we  endeavour 
to  eptablish  the  lease  anywhere  at  once,  it  could  not  be 
permanent ;  for  ignorance  and  inexperience,  both  on  our  side 
and  on  that  of  the  farmers,  would  lead  many  of  them  into 
engagements  which  they  would  not  be  afterwards  able  to 
fulfil.* 

Another  point  on  which  Munro  at  one  time 
advocated  a  rule  v^hich  has  long  ceased  to  form 
one  of  the  regulations  of  the  ryotv^ar  system,  was 
that  of  enforcing  upon  the  ryots  of  a  village  a  joint 
responsibility  for  the    failures  of   individual  ryots. 

*  Gleig's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  226. 
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This  rule  was  in  conformity  with  the  long- established 
practice  obtaining  under  native  governments.  Bead 
doubted  its  justice.  Munro  held  that  it  was  not 
unjust,  and  that,  without  such  a  rule,  there  could  be 
no  certainty  of  collecting  the  revenue.  He  argued 
that  *  if  it  was  not  unjust  to  raise  a  land-rent  * 
*  to  answer  the  demands  of  Government,  or  even  to 
'increase  this  rent  on  particular  emergencies,'  it 
could  'not  be  regarded  as  more  unjust  to  collect 
'the  deficiencies  of  the  fixed  revenue  by  a  second 
'assessment.'  'The  increase  of  revenue  and  the 
'levy  of  the  deficiency  are  both  taxes  of  the  same 
'nature  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are  somewhat 
'  more  than  they  had  expected  to  have  been  called 
'  upon  for ;  but  as  they  are  raised  by  a  measure 
'  which  has  no  partiality  in  its  operation,  but  is  the 
'same  to  all  men,  they  may  be  disagreeable,  they 


*  Manro,  freqaently  in  his  earlier 
papers,  and  occasionally  in  his  later 
ones,  uses  the  term  *■  rent/  when 
'  reFenne  '  or  '  assessment '  would 
seem  to  be  the  more  appropriate  term. 
Indeed,  in  one  of  his  Minntes  he  goes 
BO  far  as  to  applj  the  term  'house- 
rent'  to  a  tax  on  houses  in  force  in 
the  districts  of  Cnddapah  and  Ball&ri 
(Minntes,  toI.  i.  p.  102).  In  nsing 
this  language  he  apparently  had  in 
Tiew  the  fact  that  in  India  the 
GoYemment  has  invariably  been  re- 
cognized  as  in  a  certain  sense  the 
lord  of  the  soil,  or,  to  state  the 
matter  more  precisely,  that  by  the 
ancient  law  of  the  country  the  ruling 
power  is  entitled  to  a  proportion  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  land,  or  to 
the  equiralent  of  that  proportion  in 
money.  In  one  of  his  Minntes, 
written  when  Governor  of  Madras, 
Munro  defines  the  relative  positions 
of  the  ryot  and  the  Government  in 
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these  words :  *  The  ryot  is  certainly 
not  like  the  landlord  in  England, 
but  neither  is  he  like  the  English 
tenant.  If  the  name  of  landlord 
belongs  to  any  one  in  India,  it  is  to 
the  ryot.  He  divides  with  Govern- 
ment all  the  rights  of  the  land. 
Whatever  is  not  reserved  by  Gk)vem. 
ment,  belongs  to  him.  He  is  not 
a  tenant  at  will  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  He  is  not  removable  because 
another  offers  more.  The  case,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  happens,  but  it  is 
always  regarded  as  one  of  injustice. 
He  holds  his  land,  or  putkutt,  by 
inheritance,  as  long  as  he  pays  the 
public  assessment  upon  it.  That 
assessment  has,  under  the  native 
princes,  always  fluctuated  and  been 
a  great  bar  to  improvement.  It  is 
eur  object  to  limit  the  demand  upon 
his  land,  to  secure  him  in  the 
possession  of  it,  and  thus  to  render 
it  a  valuable  property.' 
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^  may  be  even  oppressive,  but  they  cannot  be  deemed 
^  unjust.'  * 

We  have  said  that  Munro  was  a  staunch  advocate 
of  moderate  assessments.  He  was  equally  in  favour 
of  fixity  in  the  rate  of  assessment,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  conceded  with  a  due  regard  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  State.  Indeed,  he  has  sometimes  been 
cited  as  a  supporter  of  permanent  assessments,  but 
there  is  more  than  one  passage  f  in  his  Minutes 
which  shows  that  when  referring  to  assessments  of 
the  land  revenue,  he  used  the  term  *  fixed'  in  a 
qualified  sense,  and  that  he  was  not  in  favour  of 
such  a  permanent  settlement  as  would  preclude  the 
Government  from  raising  the  assessment  in  money 
under  any  circumstances  whatever;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  precludes  an  enhancement  of  the  money 
assessment  in  the  zeminddri  districts  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  of  Bengal.  The  rise  which  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  in  India  in  the  value  of  produce,  as 
estimated  in  silver,  was  not  one  of  the  contingencies 


•  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  44.  The  fol- 
lowing observations  in  defence  of  this 
rule  occar  in  a  letter  written  by 
Monro  to  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
then  Governor  of  Madras,  on  the  10th 
of  Jane,  1805  : — *  It  woold  for  many 
'  years  be  necessary  to  make  the 
'ryots    of    each    village    collectively 

*  answerable  for  iudividnal  failures, 
'  and  small  districts  generally  for  the 

*  losses  of  their  several  villages.  The 
'  assessment  for  deficiencies  shonld  be 
'  limited  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  village, 
'  and  to  5  per  cent,  in  the  district. 
'This  joint  responsibility  is  intended 

*  rather  to  guard  against  fictitious, 
'than  to  recover  real  losses.  The 
^  extreme  aversion  of  the  ryots  to  an 
*•  assessment  for  the  failures  of  others 

*  is  the  best  check  upon  the  claims 


of  pretended  poverty ;  for,  as  they 
know  the  circumstances  of  each 
other,  they  inform  against  every 
man  who  asks  a  remission  without 
good  cause.  If  there  were  no  col- 
lective responsibility,  the  demands 
for  remission  would  be  endless.  By 
keeping  it  as  a  chock,  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  use  it  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  measure  would  become 
less  and  less  necessary  every  year 
after  the  establishment  of  -a  per- 
manent assessment,  and  whenever 
the  circumstances  of  a  country  were 
so  much  improved  that  land  could 
be  sold  for  balances  of  rent,  it  could 
be  done  away.' 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  footnote ;  also 
p.  275. 
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thought  of  when  Monro's  Minutes  were  written ;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
general  tenor  of  his  writings,  that  while  strongly- 
opposed  to  any  policy  which  might  diminish  security 
of  tenure  or  check  the  appKcation  of  capital  to  the 
land,  Munro  would  have  been  in  favour  of  a  revision 
of  the  money  assessment  when,  owing  to  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  value  of  the  currency,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  the  assessment  ceased  to  be  a  fair  equivalent 
of  the  share  of  the  produce  to  which,  by  long  pre- 
scription, the  State  was  entitled,  or  which  was  de- 
manded by  its  financial  requirements. 

Munro 's  life  in  the  Baramahal  was  a  life  of  in- 
cessant labour.  He  described  the  system  of  revenue 
management  as  one  of  *  plain  hard  labour,'  alleging 
that  whatever  success  had  attended  it,  was  to  be 
^ascribed  to  this  talent  alone,'  and  that  it  must  be 
'  unremittingly  exerted,  not  so  much  to  make  col- 

*  lections,   as    to  prevent   them    by    detecting    the 

*  authors  of  private  assessments.  We  have  only 
*to  guard  the  ryots  from  oppression  and  they  will 

*  create  the  revenue  for  us.'    He  wrote : 

I  go  from  village  to  village  in  my  tent  settling  the 
rents  of  the  inhabitants,  and  this  is  so  teazing  and  tedious 
a  business  that  it  leaves  room  for  nothing  else ;  for  I  have 
no  hour  in  the  day  that  I  can  call  my  own.  At  this  moment, 
while  I  am  writing,  there  are  a  dozen  people  talking  around 
me.  It  is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  they  have  been  going 
and  coming  in  parties  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning, 
when  I  began  this  letter.  One  man  has  a  long  story  of  a 
debt  of  thirty  years'  standing,  contracted  by  his  father; 
another  tells  me  that  his  brother  made  away  with  his  property 
when  he  was  absent  during  the  war ;  and  a  third  tells  me  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  pay  his  usual  rent,  because  his  wife  is 
•dead,  who  used  to  do  more  work  than  his  best  bullock.  I  am 
obliged  to  listen  to  all  these  relations,  and  as  every  man  has 
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a  knack  at  description,  like  Sancho,  I  think  myself  fortunate 
when  I  get  through  any  one  of  them  in  half  an  hour.  It  is  in 
vain  that  I  sometimes  recommend  them  to  begin  at  the  end  of 
the  story.  They  persist  in  their  own  way  of  making  me  fuU 
master  of  all  the  particulars ;  and  I  must,  after  making  my 
objections  and  hearing  their  replies,  dictate  answers  in  the 
same  style  to  them  all,  so  that  I  cannot  be  sure  that  this 
letter  will  be  ready  to  go  by  the  next  ship.* 

But,  incessant  and  laborious  as  his  duties  were, 
there  was  much  in  Munro's  life  in  the  Baramahal 
that  he  found  extremely  enjoyable.  The  country 
is  picturesque  and  the  climate  agreeable  during 
several  months  of  the  year.  He  was  not  a  sports- 
man, but  he  was  fond  of  all  other  country  pursuits. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  walker,  and  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  beautiful  scenery.  At  Dharmapiiri^ 
the  head-quarter  station  of  one  of  the  districts  under 
his  charge,  he  made  a  garden,  which  was  a  great 
source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  him,  and  to 
the  loss  of  which  he  refers  pathetically  in  one  of 
his  letters  after  he  had  left  the  Baramahal.f  The 
proximity  of  that  country  to  the  Camatic,  where 
most'  of  his  old  friends  were  stationed,  was  also  a 
great  attraction  to  him,  as  giving  him  opportimities 
of  meeting  them  from  time  to  time. 


•  Gleig'fl  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  197,  198. 
t '  It  is  a  romantic   coantry,  and 

*  every  tree   and  mountain  has  some 

*  charm  which  attaches  me  to  them. 
'  I  began  a  few  years  ago  to  make  a 
'  garden  near  Dharmapuri,  slicltered  on 
'  one  side  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
'  and  on  the  other  by  an  aged  g^ve  of 

*  mangoes.  I  made  a  tank  in  it  about 
'a  hundred  feet  square,  lined  with 
'  stone  steps  ;  and  the  spring  is  so 
'  plentiful,  that  besides  watering  abun- 

*  dantly  every  herb  and  tree,  there  is 
'  always  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 


'  of  clear  water  for  bathing.     I  have 

*  numbers  of  young  orange,  mango,  and 

*  other  fruit  trees  in  a  very  thriving 
'  state.  I  had  a  great  crop  of  grapes 
'  this  year;  and  my  pine  beds  are  now 

*  full  of  fruit.  When  I  happened  to 
'  be  at  Dharmap6ri  1  always  spent  at 
'  least  an  hour  every  day  at  this  spot ; 
'  and  to  quit  it  now  goes  as  much  to 
'  my  heart  as  f oraaking  my  old  friends ' 
(Letter  to  his  sister,  dated  Darya  Dau- 
lat  Garden,  Seringapatam,  30th  June, 
1799).— Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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During   all  these  years   Munro  continued  with 
unabated  vigour  his  correspondence  with  his  family 
and  friends.     Indeed,  some  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  private  letters  are  among  those  which  he  wrote 
from  the  Baramahal.     In  those  days  the  overland 
route  had  not  come  into  use,  aod  letters  from  India 
took  some  six  months,  on  the  average,  in  reaching 
England.     The  opportunities  for  sending  them  were 
also,  of  course,  far  less  numerous  than  they  are  now. 
As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  the  letters  from  India 
were  longer  than  the  overland  letters  of  the  present 
day.     Indeed,  the  weekly  post  between  England  and 
India  may  be  said  to  have  had  the  same  effect  upon 
Indian  correspondence  that  the  penny  post  has  had 
upon  BngUsh  letter- writing,  viz.   that  while  corre- 
spondence has  enormously  increased,  letter- writing  as 
an  accomphshment  has  ceased  to  exist.     Mmiro's 
letters  were  decidedly  long,  but  they  were  extremely 
interesting,   and  written,   as  they  invariably  were, 
in  a  clear  and  legible  hand,  must  have  been  very 
charming  letters  to  receive.     Those  to  his  father, 
from  some  of  which  extracts  have  been  given,  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  his  official  duties,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  in  which  he  was  employed,  and 
to  questions  of  pubUc  poUcy.     They  constitute   a 
most  valuable  supplement  to  Munro' s  official  corre- 
spondence.    Those  to  his  sister  deal  with  a  different 
description  and  a  greater  variety  of  topics.     They 
treat  of  the  incidents  and  prospects  of  his  private 
life,  of  marriage,  of  the  books  he  had  been  reading, 
and  of  the  popular  topics  of  the  day,  and  they  reveal 
a  fund  of  humour  and  imagination  for  which  pro- 
bably    few    persons    who    had    only    a    superficial 
acquaintance  with    the   writer    would  have    given 
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him  credit;  for  Munro  appears  throughout  his  life 
to  have  been  somewhat  reserved  in  his  manner  to 
strangers  and  ordinary  acquaintances,  although  quite 
the  reverse  with  his  intimates.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  letters  written  to  his  sister  in  1796. 
They  express,  in  a  vein  of  lively  and  sarcastic 
humour,  the  contempt  which  he  felt  for  unpractical 
theories  and  crotchets  of  every  description.  It  is 
evident  that  had  he  lived  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  he  would  have  had  no  sympathy 
with,  or  toleration  for,  the  principles  of  the  Peace 
Society. 

All  nations  are  now,  it  seems,  to  be  of  one  family,  and  we 
are  to  have  no  more  quarrelling,  no  more  fighting,  except 
intellectual  combats;  and  every  man  of  us  is  to  cultivate 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  and  to  talk  of  nothing  but  urbanity, 
and  humanity,  and  gentleness,  and  delicacy,  and  sympathy, 
and  love — every  desert  spot  is  to  be  converted  into  a  garden, 
and  the  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  to  swarm  with  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  reason  and  liberty.  What  then  ?  Suppose  aU 
these  fine  things  realized,  shall  we  have  changed  for  the 
better  ?  Let  agriculture  and  manufactures  be  carried  to  their 
utmost  possible  extent,  where  does  it  all  end,  but  in  our  being 
more  effeminate  in  our  dress,  and  more  epicurean  in  our  food 
than  we  are  now  ?  We  must  also  admit  that  the  increase 
of  the  population  has  kept  pace  with  the  improvement  of  the 
arts  ;  and  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  will  be  covered 
with  habitations,  except  what  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  ;  but  this  cannot  be  a  very  extensive  space,  for  as 
the  earth  will  then  be  forced  to  yield  at  least  an  hundred  fold 
more  than  at  present,  I  reckon  an  area  of  twenty  feet  square 
a  very  ample  allowance  for  each  person.  This  is  making  a 
very  great  concession ;  for  you  know  that  every  inch  of  dry 
land  might  be  covered  with  houses,  and  the  inhabitants,  by 
having  terraced  roofs,  might  on  the  top  of  them  raise  food 
enough  for  their  sustenance,  as  was  formerly  done  by  the 
Babylonians  in  their  hanging  gardens ;  but  as  I  wish,  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  the  learned,  to  be  moderate  in  argument, 
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I  give  you  twenty  feet  square  for  your  maintenance  and 
recreation.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  this  advanced 
state  of  society  ?  We  shall  not  be  able  to  walk  out  without 
being  jostled  on  all  sides  by  crowds  of  enlightened  men 
and  women.  All  the  sports  of  the  field  and  all  rural  plea- 
sures will  be  at  an  end.  There  will  be  no  rambling  across 
the  meadows,  for  every  man  will  fence  his  territorial  pos- 
sessions of  twenty  feet  against  all  intruders.  There  will  be 
no  hunting  or  shooting,  for  all  wild  animals  will  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  there  will  be  no  fishing,  because  every  living 
thing  in  the  rivers  will  have  been  poisoned  by  manufactures. 
There  will  be  no  poetry,  no  silence,  no  solitude ;  and  if,  by 
chance,  some  genius  should  arise  and  invoke  the  muse,  he  will 
sing  more  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  clattering  of  fulling- 
mills  and  other  machinery,  than  by  the  whispering  of  the 
•zephyrs,  or  the  sweet  south,  upon  a  bank  of  violets.  The 
hard-handed  peasant  will  then  wear  dogskin  gloves,  silk 
stockings,  and  a  solitaire,  and  be  wrapped  in  silk  from  top  to 
toe  like  a  cocoon ;  and  as  the  plough  will  then,  by  the  power  of 
machinery,  go  by  itself,  he  will  look  at  its  motions,  mounted 
on  the  horse  which  in  these  barbarous  times  would  be  em- 
ployed in  drawing  it.  And  the  rich  man,  dressed  in  the  finest 
stuflfs  that  art  can  produce,  will  sit  in  his  marble  palace 
gasping  for  fresh  air  ;  for  amidst  the  steam  of  human  bodies, 
and  the  smoke  of  engines  and  workshops,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  get  a  mouthful,  unless  by  going  to  the  sea.  When  the 
world,  by  the  progress  of  knowledge,  shall  come  to  this  pass, 
if  the  art  of  war,  after  being  lost  for  many  ages,  is  again 
discovered,  it  will  be  hailed  as  a  noble  invention,  and  the 
author  of  it  will  perhaps  receive  the  honours  of  the  Pantheon, 
for  giving  elbow-room  to  the  half-stifled  inhabitants  of  the 
globe,  by  such  ingenious  machinery  as  fire-arms,  instead  of 
its  being  effected  by  pestilence  and  famine ;  it  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  as  a  learned  profession,  and  probably  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  medical  art.  Now,  supposing 
that  the  economists  have  accomplished  their  great  plan  of 
filling  the  world  with  farmers  and  manufacturers,  and.  made 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  one  great  city,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  more  important  end  of  increasing  the  happiness  of 
mankind  would  be  attained.  .  .  . 

I  am  still  of  opinion  that  war  produces  many  good  con* 
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sequences:  those  philosophers  who  prophesy  that  the  mil- 
lennium is  to  follow  universal  civilization,  must  have  shut  their 
eyes  to  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  trusted  entirely  to 
intellectual  light ;  otherwise  they  would  have  seen  that  in 
proportion  to  the  progress  of  science  and  the  arts,  war  becomes 
more  frequent  and  more  general,  and  this  I  consider  to  be  the 
true  end  of  civilization.  In  former  ages  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance,  two  petty  States  might  have  fought  till  they  were 
tired,  without  one  of  their  neighbours  minding  them,  and 
perhaps  without  those  -who  were  at  a  little  distance  ever 
hearing  anything  of  the  matter;  but  in  these  enlightened 
times  of  mail-coaches  and  packet-boats,  no  hostility  can  be 
committed  in  one  corner  of  Europe  but  it  is  immediately 
known  in  the  other,  and  we  all  think  it  necessary  to  fall  to 
immediately.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  uncivilized 
age  a  fray  in  Nootka  Sound  would  have  produced  a  bustle  at* 
Portsmouth.  Barbarous  nations,  when  at  war,  generally 
returned  to  their  homes  at  the  harvest  season  and  took  the 
field  again  in  the  holidays,  to  fight  by  way  of  pastime,  and 
they  were  not  afraid  to  leave  their  towns  with  no  other  guard 
than  their  women,  because  no  other  nation  was  supposed  to  be 
concerned  in  their  quarrel ;  but  now,  by  the  happy  modem 
discovery  of  the  balance  of  power,  all  Europe  is  fraternized — 
every  nation  takes  at  least  as  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
other  nations  as  in  its  own,  and  no  two  can  go  to  war  with- 
out all  the  rest  following  their  example. 

We  are  not,  like  barbarians,  contented  with  one  or  two 
campaigns ;  the  riches  of  commerce  and  the  improvement  of 
science  enable  us  to  amuse  ourselves  much  longer,  and  we 
are  now  seldom  contented  with  less  than  seven.  "Why  do  our 
men  of  genius  speculate,  and  our  manufacturers  toil  un- 
ceasingly, but  that  we  may  collect  money  enough  to  treat 
ourselves  now  and  then  to  a  seven  years'  jubilee  of  warfare  ? 
The  only  instance  in  which  civilized  is  less  destructive  than 
barbarous  war,  is  in  not  eating  oiur  prisoners ;  but  this  I  do 
not  yet  despair  of  seeing  accomplished,  for  whenever  any 
philosopher  or  politician  shall  demonstrate  that  eating 
prisoners  will  improve  the  cotton  manufacture,  or  augment 
the  revenue,  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  soon  be  passed  for  de- 
spatching them  as  soon  as  possible.  War  is  to  nations  what 
municipal  government  is  to  particular  cities :  it  is  a  grand 
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police    which   teaches  nations    to    respect  each   other,   and 
humbles  such  as  have  become  insolent  by  prosperity. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  political  arguments,  I  shall 
give  you  some  of  a  higher  nature.    Do  not  all  reUgious  and 
orthodox  boohs    insist    strongly  on    the    manifold    benefits 
resulting  from  the    chastisement    and    visitations    of   stiff- 
necked  and  stubborn  generations  ?    Now,  what  better  visita- 
tion can  you  wish  for  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  going 
into  a  strange  land  and  living  there  at  free  quarters  for  two  or 
three  years?    Don*t  you  think  that  the  calamities  of  the 
American  War  have  made  us  more  virtuous  than  we  were, 
and  that   more  Britons  have  gone  to  heaven    since    their 
chastisements,  than  they  did  in  all  the  preceding  part  of  the 
century  ?    And  I  therefore,  for  my  own  sake,  thank  Providence 
that  such  a  visitation  happened  in  my  life.    It  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  the  termination  of  war  from  the  diffusion  of  light,  as 
it  is  called.     The  Greeks  and  Eomans  in  ancient  times  were, 
and  the  Germans,  French,  and  English  in  modern  times  are, 
the  most  enlightened  and  warlike  of  nations ;  and  the  case 
will  be  the  same  till  the  end  of  the  world,  or  till  human  nature 
ceases  to  be  what  it  is.    As  long  as  nations  have  different 
governments  and  manners  and  languages,  there  will  be  war ; 
and  if  commerce  should  ever  so  far  extend  its  influence  as 
that  trading  nations  shall  no  longer  fight  for  territory,  they 
will  never  refuse  to  take  up  arms  for  cloth,  and  then  the  age  of 
chivalry  will  have  given  place  to  that  of  economists:  prisoners 
will  no  more  be  released  on  parole;  the  privates  and  subs. 
wiU  be  employed  in  coal-heaving  and  other  works  serviceable 
to  the  State,  and  those  of  superior  rank  ransomed;  and  if  they 
are  dilatory  in  settling  accounts,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  tossed 
in  blankets  of  a  particular  manufacture  to  promote  the  circu- 
lation of  cash.    Those  who  rail  against  war  have  not  taken  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  nor  considered  that  it 
mingles,  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  with  the  most  refined  of 
our  pleasures.    How  insipid  would  poetry  be  without  romances 
and  heroic  poems,  and  history  without  convulsions  and  revolu- 
tions ?    What  would  a  library  be  with  nothing  but  Shenstone 
and  a  few  volumes  of  sermons  ?    What  would  become  of  all 
those  patriotic  citizens  who  spend  half  their  lives  in  coffee- 
houses talking  of  the  British  Lion,  if  he  were  to  be  laid  to 
sleep  by  an  unfortunate  millennium  ?  * 

*  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  187  et  seq. 
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Munro  remained  at  his  post  in  the  Baramahal 
until  February,  1799,  when  war  with  Tippoo  having 
again  broken  out,  and  Bead,  who  had  attained  the 
rank  of  Kentenant-colonel,  having  been  appointed 
to  command  a  force  which  was  formed  to  reduce 
the  adjoining  district  of  Mysore,  and  to  collect 
supplies  for  the  army  moving  under  General  Harris 
against  Seringapatam,  Munro  accompanied  him  as 
his  secretary. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Beneuxd  of  war  with  Tippoo — His  intrigues — Appointment  of  the  Earl 
ofMomington  as  Oovemor-Oeneral — Munro's  vietos  on  policy  towards 
native  states — Similarity  of  Lord  Momington^s  views — Mauritius 
proclamcUion — Preparations  for  war — March  of  army  against 
Seringapatam — Capture  of  fortress  and  death  of  Tippoo — Com- 
mission for  settlement  of  Mysore — Munro  appointed  secretary — 
Commencement  of  intimacy  with  Colonel  WeUesley — Their  respective 
views  on  extension  of  British  rule  in  India — Munro*s  appointment 
to  Canara — Condition  of  Canara — Munro's  investigation  into  land 
tenures — Oppression  under  Ryder  and  Tippoo — Private  property  in 
land — Saleable  value — Excessive  litigation  about  land — Munro' s 
other  duties — Correspondence  with  military  comm^ndants-^WUh 
Colonel  WeUesley — Paper  on  defences  of  Malabar  coast — 
Munro's  dislike  of  Canara,  especially  of  climate — High  opinion 
entertained  of  his  services — Transfer  to  the  Ceded  Districts. 

The  war  with  Tippoo,  which  took  Bead  and  Munro 
from  the  Baramahal,  had  for  some  time  been  inevi- 
table. Tippoo  had  always  regarded  the  English  with 
mixed  feelings  of  hatred  and  dread,  and  since  the 
Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  when  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  away  a  considerable  portion  of  his  territory,  his 
hatred  of  the  detested  nation  which  had  brought  this 
humiliation  upon  him  had  become  intensified  from 
year  to  year.  To  the  Mahomedans  in  the  East  he 
had  given  himself  out  as  the  champion  of  the  Maho- 
medan  faith,  who  was  to  expel  the  English  Kafirs 
from  India.  He  had  sent  a  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  had  opened  communications  with  Zeman 
Shah,  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  whom  he  invited  to 
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invade  India,  offering  to  co-operate  with  him  in  a 
grand  effort  for  the  establishment  of  Mahomedan 
supremacy  throughout  the  country.*  At  the  same 
time  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  Mahrattas, 
and  was  in  active  communication  with  the  French, 
on  whose  help  he  mainly  relied  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  designs  against  the  English.  The  war 
would  very  probably  have  been  postponed  for  some 
years,  had  there  not  been  a  change  in  the  office 
of  Governor- General,  Sir  John  Shore,  aftei'wards 
Lord  Teignmouth,  who  had  followed  the  Marquis  of 
Cornwallis  in  the  Governor- Generalship,  having  been 
succeeded  by  the  Earl  of  Mornington  in  1798.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  some  thoughtful  men,  and  among 
others  of  Munro,  that  advantage  should  have  been 
taken  of  the  defeat  of  Tippoo,  in  1792,  to  cripple  his 
power  more  completely  than  Lord  ComwaUis  had 
deemed  advisable,  when  he  made  the  Treaty  of 
Seringapatam.     Writiag  in  1796,  Munro  says  : 

We  are  now  obKged  to  arm  to  prevent  Tippoo  from 
attacking  some  of  our  Mahratta  friends.  This  was  to  be 
expected  from  our  absurdity  in  leaving  him  so  strong  at  the 
end  of  the  last  war.f.  .  .  To  save  the  E^o  and  Scindia  from 
being  crushed  by  this  formidable  conspiracy,  we  are  now 
arming  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  camp  by  drawing  together 
the  fragments  of  battalions  scattered  between  Ceylon  and 
Amboyna.  TVhat  was  now  going  forward  was  to  be  expected. 
It  was  foreseen  by  every  man  who  has  reflected  much  on 
Indian  politics,  and  is  the  only  consequence  of  leaving  Tippoo 
so  strong  at  the  end  of  the  last  war.t 

Lord  Cornwallis  had  acted  on  the  policy — and 

*  His  letter  to  Zemin  Shah  styled  <  food  for  the  unrelenting  swords  of  the 

the  war  which  he  proposed  to  wage  as  *  pions  warriors/ 
'  a  holy  war  against  the  infidels,  poly-  t  Gleig's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  A2. 

'  theists,  and  heretics.'    '  Please  God/  %  Ibid.,  pp.  213,  214. 

he  wrote,  '  the  English  shall  become 
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this  policy  had  not  been  departed  from  by  his  suc- 
cessor— ^that  it  was  expedient  to  maintain  a  balance 
of  power  in  India  by  supporting  Tippoo  and  the 
Nizam  against  the  Mahrattas.  Munro,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  an  early  period  had  formed  the  opinion  that 
Tippoo,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Nizam,  was  a 
power  far  more  formidable  to  the  English  than  all 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  combined ;  and  further  reflection 
and  observations  as  years  went  by  only  served  to 
confirm  him  in  this  opinion.     He  wrote  : 

By  applying  European  maxims  to  India,  we  have  formed 
the  chimerical  project  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power, 
by  joining  sometimes  one  party  of  Mahrattas  and  some- 
times another,  but  chiefly  by  supporting  Tippoo  and  the 
Nizam  as  a  barrier  between  ourselves  and  the  whole  nation. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that,  if  this  fence  were  ever  removed, 
they  would  instantly  break  in  upon  us,  overrun  the  whole 
country,  and  drive  us  into  the  sea.  I  am  so  far  of  a  different 
opinion,  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  annihilation  of  both 
these  powers  would  rather  strengthen  than  weaken  the  security 
of  our  possessions.  Experience  has  shown  that  augmenta- 
tion of  territory  does  not  augment  the  force  of  the  Mahrattas  : 
it  only  serves  to  render  the  different  chiefs  more  independent 
of  the  Poona  Government,  and  to  lessen  the  union  of  the 
confederacy.  With  more  territory,  they  are  not  half  so 
formidable  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago ;  but  Tippoo  is,  what 
none  of  them  are,  complete  master  of  his  army  and  his 
country.  Every  additional  acre  of  land  and  rupee  of  revenue 
increases  his  force  in  the  same  maimer  as  among  European 
nations.  He  introduces  modern  tactics  and  all  the  improve- 
ments of  musketry  and  artillery  into  his  army.  .  .  .  The 
Nizam  has  not  followed  the  same  plans,  but  an  abler  successor 
may.  The  present  minister  has  evidently  begun  them  by 
attempting  in  several  instances  to  reduce  the  great  j&gird^rs 
or  feudal  vassals.  Mussulmans,  from  the  spirit  of  conquest 
mixed  with  their  reUgion,  are  much  more  disposed  than  Hindus 
to  spread  among  their  armies  all  the  advantages  of  foreign 
discoveries.      Whenever    the    Nizam    adopts  them,  he  will 
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become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  India,  for  he  has  now  in 
his  dominions  great  numbers  of  excellent  horses  and  brave 
men,  who  want  nothing  but  discipline.  He  and  Tippoo,  with 
regular  armies,  would  be  far  more  dangerous  neighbours  than 
the  Mahrattas.  Their  system  will  be  conquest,  that  of  the 
Mahrattas  only  plunder.  Ours  ought,  therefore,  be,  to  let  the 
Mahrattas  strip  the  Nizam  of  as  much  of  his  dominions  as 
they  please,  and  to  join  them  on  the  first  favourable  occasion 
to  reduce  Tippoo  entirely.  When  this  is  effected,  it  may  be 
said  they  would  turn  their  whole  force  against  us ;  but  the 
interests  of  their  leaders  are  so  various,  that  we  should  never 
find  much  difficulty  in  creating  a  division  among  them  ;  and 
admitting  the  worst,  that  we  did  not  succeed,  their  united 
force  would  be  able  to  make  no  impression  on  us.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  their  warfare  to  know  that  they  could  do  little 
in  action,  and  that  their  mode  of  laying  waste  the  country 
would  be  more  destructive  to  themselves  than  to  us,  and 
would  never  effectually  stop  our  operations.  It  would  not 
hinder  us  from  making  ourselves  masters  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  nor  from  re-establishing  the  EajAs  of  Udaipur  and 
Jaipur,  and  many  other  princes  who  are  impatient  to  recover 
their  independence.  They  would  soon  get  tired  of  the  war, 
make  peace  with  us,  and  resume  their  old  disputes  about 
the  Peshwa  and  his  minister.  Their  government,  which  was 
long  conducted  by  a  Peshwa,  or  minister,  in  the  name  of  the 
Rajd,  has  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  held  by  the 
ministers  of  his  minister ;  and  they  are  now  going  to  decide 
by  the  sword  whether  minister  the  first  or  minister  the 
second  shall  usurp  the  sovereign  power.  From  a  government 
whose  members  are  scarcely  ever  united — where  there  is  a 
perpetual  struggle  for  the  supreme  authority — which  forms  no 
French  alliances — and  whose  armies  are  constituted  in  the 
same  way  that  they  were  last  century,  we  have  surely  much 
less  to  apprehend  than  from  such  an  enemy  as  Tippoo.  By 
our  scheme  of  politics,  he  is  to  save  us  from  Mahratta 
invasions,  but  is  not  to  extend  his  dominions ;  but  as  he  is 
always  contriving  means  to  do  it,  we  are,  at  every  alarm,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  taking  the  field,  or  going  to  war  to  keep 
him  within  the  bounds  which  we  have  prescribed  to  him ;  but 
we  are  never  to  go  so  far  as  to  overturn  him  entirely.  The 
consequence  of  all  these  whimsical  projects  will  be  that  we 
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shall  at  last  make  the  native  powers  so  warlike^  that  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  oppose  them,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sink  the 
whole  of  our  revenue  in  augmenting  our  armies.  Any  one 
who  compares  our  present  military  establishment,  King's  and 
Company's,  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  will  see  how 
fast  we  are  advancing  to  this  point.  The  Company  may 
flatter  themselves  that  by  their  late  arrangements  they  have 
set  limits  to  their  expenses  on  this  head ;  but  they  must  go 
on  increasing,  while  the  cause  which  produces  them  exists — 
a  prince  to  meet  us  with  regular  armies  in  the  field.* 

These  views  were  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  were  formed  by  the  new  Governor- 
General  at  an  early  period  after  his  nomination  to 
the  office.  Lord  Momington  had  previously  paid 
some  attention  to  Indian  affairs,  having  held  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Control.  Touching  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  on  his  voyage  to  India,  he  there  met 
Lord  Macartney,  who  had  been  Governor  of  Madras 
during  a  great  part  of  the  second  war  with  Mysore, 
Lord  Hobart,  who  was  then  on  his  way  home  from 
the  same  government,  and  Major  Kirkpatrick,  at 
that  time  Eesident  at  the  court  of  the  Nizam.  He 
also  found  despatches  from  the  Governments  in  India 
to  the  Court  of  Directors,  containing  the  latest  in- 
formation regarding  the  position  of  affairs.  The  in- 
formation which  he  thus  received,  followed  as  it  was, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  by  the  receipt 
of  authentic  intelligence  from  Mauritius  that  a 
proclamation  had  been  issued  in  that  island,  then 
a  French  dependency,  inviting  volunteers  to  take 
service  under  the  Sultan  of  Mysore  in  a  war  which 
he  was  about  to  wage  against  the  English,  and  that 
a  body  of  men,  recruited  for  that  purpose,  had  been 
despatched  to  the  western  coast  of  India,  convinced 

•  Gleig'fl  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  2ia-215. 
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the  Governor- General  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in 
anticipating  Tippoo's  designs,  and  crippling  his  power 
far  more  effectually  than  had  yet  been  done.*    Ho 


*  Lord  Momingfcon  attached  cou- 
siderable  importance  to  the  corre- 
spondence which  had  been  going  on 
between  Tippoo  and  the  Afghan  chief 
Zemiin  Shah.  Writing  to  Mr.  Dondas 
from  the  Cape  of  (rood  Hope  on  the 
28th  of  February,  1798,  he  said :  *  No' 
'  mode  of  carrying  on  war  against  us 
'  ooald  be  more  vexations,  or  more 
'distressing  to  our  resources,  than  a 

*  combined  attack  upon  Ondh  and  the 
'  Camatic.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
'  the  late  intercourse  between  Tippoo 

*  and  the  Zem&n  Shah  had  for  its 
'  object,  on  the  part  of  the  former  at 
'  least,  some  such  plan  of  joint  opera- 

*  tion.'  In  the  same  letter  he  wrote  : 
'  The  balance  of  power  in  India  no 
'  longer  exists  upon  the  same  footing  on 
'  which  it  was  placed  by  the  peace  of 
^  Seringapatam.     The  4][nestion  there* 

*  fore  must  arise  how  it  may  be  brought 

*  back  again  to  that  state  in  which 
'  you  have  directed  me  to  maintain  it. 

*  My  present  view  of  the  subject  is 
'  that  the  wisest  course  would  be  to 
'  strengthen    the   Mahrattas   and   the 

*  Nizam,  by  entering  into  a  defensive 
'alliance  with  the  former  against 
'  Zeman  Shah,  and  by  affording  to  the 

*  latter  an  addition  of  military  strength 
'  and  the  means  of  extricating  himself 
'  from  the  control  of  the  French  party 
'  at  Hyderabad.*     After  Lord  Mom- 
ingtou's  arrival  at  Calcutta  both  these 
measures  were  proceeded  with.     The 
proposed  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Mahrattas  failed,  but  Zem^n  Shah's 
projected  invasion  of  Hindostan  was 
prevented  by  an  invasion  of  his  own 
territories  by  the  Persians.    The  sub- 
version  of    French  influence   at  Hy. 
derabad  was  effectually  carried  out, 
within  a  few  months  after  Lord  Mom- 
ingtDu's  aiTival  in  India,  by  the  de- 
spatch of  a  British  force  to  Hyderabad, 
in  the  presence  of  which  the  French 
officers  were  dismissed,  and  the  native 


troops  under  their  command,  number- 
ing  some  14,000  men,  disarmed.  Munxo 
refers  to  this  force  and  its  projected 
dispersion  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the 
following  terms : — 

'  The  Nizam  has  for  several  years 
had  a  few  corps  of  sepoys,  officered 
by  Europeans  of  different  nations, 
but  the  whole  commanded  by  Mon- 
sieur Raymond.     They  were  for    a 
long  time  neitlier  well  paid  nor  well 
armed,    nor    were    they    dangerous 
either  from  their  numbers  or  disci, 
pline;  but  after  the  late  war  Bay. 
mond  was  permitted  to   make  now 
levies.     He  obtained  a  large  tract  of 
country  in  j£gir  for  their  mainte- 
nance, and  was  enabled  to  pay  them 
regularly,  to  clothe  and  arm  them 
completely,  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
high  state  of  order.     He  was  soon  at 
the  head  of  15,000  men,  with  a  train 
of    artillery ;    he    hoisted    the    tri. 
coloured  flag  on  all  occasions,  and  at 
last  became  formidable  to  his  master. 
Could  any  strong  body  of  French 
troops  have  been  landed  in  India,  it 
is  most  likely  he  would  have  joined 
them  and  Tippoo  against  the  English 
and  the  Nizam;   but  whatever   his 
projects  might  have  been,  he,  for- 
tunately  for  us,  died  in  the  midst  of 
them,  about  two  months  ago.   He  has 
left  no  successor  of  equal  ability  or 
influence ;  and  as  the  different  com. 
mandants  have  various  interests,  and 
show  but  little   deference  to  their 
present  chief,  the  Nizam  has,  either 
of  himself,  or  by  the  interference  of 
the  Supreme  Government,  conceived 
the  design  of  breaking  them  alto- 
gether, or,  at  least,  of  disbanding  all 
the  corps  that  are  suspected  of  being 
under  French  influence.  A  strong  de- 
taohment  has  been  formed  in  Gnntur, 
to  march   in   case    of  necessity   to 
Hyderabad.    The  sooner  they  move 
the  better,  for  no  time  ought  to  be 
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at  once  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  war.* 
Owing  to  the  scattered  position  and  insufficient 
strength  of  the  Madras  troops  available  for  an  ex- 
pedition against  Mysore,  and  the  ntter  want  of  trans- 
port and  commissariat,  some  delay  unavoidably 
occurred  ;  but  imder  the  energetic  supervision  of  the 
Gk)vemor-Q-eneral,  who  repaired  to  Madras  at  the 
end  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  political  and  military 
arrangements,  an  army  of  20,000  men  was  collected 
at  Vellore  early  in  February,  1799,  and  was  supple- 
mented by  a  force  of  13,000  men  furnished  by  the 
Nizam,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Arthur  Wel- 
lesley ;  while  another  force  of  6400  men  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  from  the  Bombay  side,  besides  smaller 
bodies  under  Colonels  Read  and  Brown.f    The  com- 


'loBt  in  destroying  this  party  bo 
'  hostile  to  onr  interests  in  the  Deocan. 
'  Bajmxond  owed  the  rapid  increase  of 
'  his  power  to  the  weak,  timid  policy 

'  of ,  who  might  have  suppressed 

'it  in  the  beginning,  if  not  by  re- 
'  monstrance,  at  least  by  menace ;  bnt 
'  he  chose  rather  to  sit  and  view  its 
'  progress  quietly  than  to  do  anything 

*  to  risk,  or  what  he  thought  was  risk- 

*  ing,  hostilities.' 

The  disbandment  of  the  troops 
under  French  command  was  accom- 
panied by  the  establishment  at  Hyder- 
abad  of  a  British  subsidiary  force, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wellesley,  took  part  in  the  final  cam- 
paign against  Tippoo.  This  force,  com- 
posed partly  of  British  and  partly  of 
natire  regiments  of  the  Madras  army, 
has  been  ever  since  maintained  at 
Hyderabad,  under  the  desig^nation  of 
the  Hyderabad  Subsidiary  Force.  To 
meet  the  cost  of  its  maintenance,  the 
districts  of  Ball4ri,  Cuddapah,  etc., 
now  known  as  the  Ceded  Districts, 
were  ceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1800. 

VOL.   I. 


*  The  Goremor«General  was  de» 
barred  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1793  from  either  declaring  war,  or 
commencing  hostilities,  or  entering 
into  any  treaty  for  making  war,  against 
any  of  the  country  princes  or  states 
in  India,  except  in  the  case  of  hos« 
tilities  having  been  commenced  or 
hostile  preparations  haying  been  made 
by  a  native  prince.  Lord  Morning- 
ton  regarded  the  Mauritius  proclama* 
tion — the  genuineness  of  which  he 
considered  to  have  been  established 
— as  affording  sufficient  evidence  that 
Tippoo  was  engaged  in  making  hostile 
preparations  against  the  English,  and 
this  was  the  view  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
opinion  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was 
more  guardedly  expressed;  but  their 
orders  conveyed  the  requisite  autho- 
rity to  the  Governor-General  to  declare 
war,  if  he  was  satisfied  of  Tippoo's 
hostile  intentions. 

f  While  the  preparations  were  in 
progress,  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Bonaparte, 
and    shortly   afterwards  of  Nelson's 
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mand  of  the  whole  was  entrusted  to  General  Harris, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  Madras.  On  the  4th  of 
May  the  war  was  practically  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  and  the  death  of  Tippoo, 
who  was  killed  in  the  assault.*  Bead's  force  was 
not  present  at  the  taking  of  the  fortress,  having  been 
left  behind  the  main  body  of  the  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  various  small  forts  in  their  rear  and 
collecting  supplies.  It  was  subsequently  employed 
in  taking  possession  of  Bangalore  and  other  forts  ; 
but  early  in  June  Munro  left  it  and  returned  to 
Seringapatam,  having  been  nominated  one  of  the 
secretaries  to  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Governor-General  to  consider  and  arrange  measures 
for  the  future  disposal  of  the  Mysore  territory,  and 
to  settle  other  questions  arising  out  of  the  recent 
conquest.  The  Commission  consisted  of  General 
Harris,  Colonel  Barry  Close,  Colonel  Arthur  Welles- 
ley,  Mr.  Henry  Wellesley,  and  Colonel  Kirkpatrick — 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir)  John  Malcolm  was  Munro's 
colleague  as  secretary.  The  labours  of  the  Commis- 
sion, conducted  in  close  correspondence  with  the 
Governor-  General,  who  had  remained  at  Madras  for 


victory  over  the  French  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile.  The  latter  in- 
telligence did  not  indnce  Lord  Mom- 
ington  to  relax  his  preparations,  he 
being,  as  he  wrote,  '  still  uncertain 
'of  the  fate  of  the  French  army  in 

*  Egypt,  and  ignorant  whether  an  ad- 
'  ditional  force  might  not  have  been 
'  intended  to  co-operate   with   it  in 

*  India,  by  the  ordinary  passage  rouid 

*  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.' 

*  The  invasion  of  Mysore  had  been 
preceded  by  several  commanications 
between  the  Gk>7emor-Gtoneral  and 
Tip}>oo,  whose  answers  were  through- 
out evasive,  and  who,  while  disayow- 
ing  all  hostile  intentions,  was  corre- 


sponding with  the  French  Qovemment 
at  Paris,  with  the  Mahrattaa,  and  with 
the  Afghan  ruler,  Zem&n  Shah.  Tip* 
poo's  reply  to  the  last  letter  written 
by  the  Governor- General  before  order- 
ing the  army  to  march,  stating  in  do- 
tail  the  evidence  he  possessed  of  Tip- 
poo's  hostile  intentions,  and  admonish- 
ing him  to  receive  an  officer  (Major 
DoTcton)  whom  Lord  Momington 
proposed  to  send  to  confer  with  him, 
was  to  the  following  elSeot : — '  Being 
'frequently  disposed  to  make  exour- 
'sions  and  hunt,  I  am,  accordingly, 
'proceeding  on  a  hunting  excursion. 
'You  will  be  pleased  to  despatch 
'  Major  Doveton  slightly  attended.' 
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the  purpose  of  superintending  their  work,  resulted 
in  the  treaty  of  partition  which  divided  the  Mysore 
territory  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Nizam,  and  the  subsidiary  treaty  which  made  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Compan/s  share  to  a 
member  of  the  old  Hindu  dynasty  subverted  by 
Hyder  Ali,  but  now  revived  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Mahar^j^  of  Mysore. 

It  was  while  employed  on  this  Commission  that 
Mimro  was  first  brought  into  close  intercourse 
with  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  Colonel 
Arthur  WeUesley,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  lasting 
friendship.  There  were  many  points  of  resemblance 
in  the  characters  of  the  two  men.  Simple  in  their 
habits,  practical  and  clear-sighted  in  their  views, 
earnest  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  cordially  detesting 
everything  that  savoured  of  sham  or  pretension  of 
whatever  description,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  they 
should  be  brought  much  together  without  being 
speedily  inspired  by  sentiments  of  mutual  regard  and 
esteem.  And  similar  as  they  were  in  character, 
there  was  enough  difference  in  the  views  which  they 
held  on  some  subjects,  to  give  zest  to  their  inter- 
course. Munro,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  poHcy  of  extending  British 
rule  in  India.  His  observation  of  the  effects  of 
native  misgovemment  in  the  Baramahal,  his  pat- 
riotic desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country, 
and  the  poor  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
the  power  of  most  of  the  native  states — ^all  im- 
pelled him  to  advocate  the  extension  of  British 
rule  whenever  and  wherever  opportunity  offered. 
The  resolution  of  the  Governor- General  to  set  up 
another  native  dynasty  in  Mysore,  notwithstanding 
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the  conditions  annexed  to  the  measure,  whereby,  in 
the    words    of  Lord    Mornington,   *the    most    un- 

*  qualified  community  of  interests  was  established 

*  between  the  Government  of  Mysore  and  the  Com- 
*pany,'  and  the  Raja  was  placed  in  a  position  of 
strict  dependence  upon  the  Government  of  British 
India,  was  viewed  by  Munro  with  but  little  satisfac- 
tion. If  he  had  had  any  voice  in  the  decision  of  the 
question,  he  *  certainly  would  have  had  no  Rijd  of 

*  Mysore,  in  the  person  of  a  child  dragged  forth  from 

*  oblivion,  to  be  placed  on  a  throne  on  which  his 
'  ancestors,  for  three  generations,  had  not  sat  during 

*  more  than  half  a  century.'  *  Colonel  Wellesley, 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  been  favourable 
to  the  arrangement,  and  though  by  no  means  opposed 
to  the  general  policy  of  his  brother,  which  was 
essentially  the  reverse  of  a  policy  of  inactivity,  he 
regarded,  perhaps,  with  greater  apprehension  than 
Munro  the  consequences  of  moving  too  rapidly. 

In  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Munro  in  the 
foUowing  year,  he  writes  :  '  I  fancy  you  will  have  the 

*  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  your  grand  plans  carried 

*  into  execution.'  In  another  the  following  sentence 
occurs  :  *  This  is  expensive,   but  if  you  are  deter- 

*  mined  to  conquer  all  India  at  the  same  moment, 

*  you  must  pay  for  it.'  f    We  may  be  certain  that  in 

♦  Gleig'B  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  *  gome  time  in  this  country,  and  I  hare 
t  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  « come  in  order  to  eat  rice,  which  I  pro- 
two  letters  in  question.    The  original  '  poge  to  draw  from   the   borders  of 
manuscripts  are  in  the  British  Museum.  «Soonda  without  using  that  brought 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  pub-  <  from  Nagpore  by  my  brinjarries.    Yon 
lished  hitherto  :—  *will  therefore  perceive  the  necessity 
'  Camp  at  Hoobly,  '  that  my  brinjarries  should  return  to 
*  October  6th,  1800.  *  me  to  the  northward,  but  I  am  not  in  a 

*  My  dkab  Munbo,  '  hurry  about  them,  audit  doosnotmuch 

'  I  have  received  your  letter      '  signify  if  they  do  not  go  to  Gundapore 

*  of  the  27th  September.      I  have  been      *  and  Mangalore  to  receive  their  loads. 

*  ordered  by  Government  to  remain  for      *  I  fancy  that  you  will  have  the  pleasnxe 
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those  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1799  which  Munro 
spent  at  Seringapatam,  there  was  many  an  argument 


'  of  seeing  some  of  your  grand  plans 
'  carried  into  exeoation  :  all  I  can  say 
'  is  that  I  am  ready  primed,  and  that 
<  if  all  matters  snit  I  shall  go  off  with 
'a  dreadfnl  explosion,  and  shall  pro. 
'bably  destroy  some  campoos  and 
'jpultofu  which  have  been  indiscreetly 
'  pTisbed  across  the  Kistna — ^that  is  to 

*  say,  if  the  river  remains  fall. 

'  I  have  written  to  tell  Colonel  Close 
'about  yoor  money  which  I  shall  want. 
'  The  only  reason  why  I  cannot  g^t  it 
'  is  that  yon  are  obliged  to  keep  enough 
'in  yonr  hands  to  pay  the  troops  in 
'  Kanara,  etc.,  till  Jannary.      I  have 

*  written  to  desire  that  a  sum  of 
'  money  for  that  purpose  may  be  sent 
'ronnd  from  Madras  in  one  of  the 
'  ships  of  the  squadron,  and  whatever 
'  ram  1  hear  that  they  will  send  I  will 

*  draw  an  eqnal  one  from  yon.    That 

*  is  the  only  mode  that  occnrs  of  pro- 
'  caring  the  supply  of  money  which  I 

*  shall  want  in  December. 

'  Believe  me,  years  most  sincerely, 
<  Abthuk  Welleslbt.' 


'  Camp  at  Hoobly, 

<  October  10th,  1800. 
Dear   Hunko, 

'  Webbe  informs  me,  in  a 
letter  of  the  4th  instant,  that  yoa 
are  appointed  to  be  Collector  of 
the  countries  ceded  to  the  Company 
by  the  Nizam,  and  has  desired  me  to 
write  to  you  to  state  at  what  place 
it  will  be  most  convenient  that  you 
should  join  me.  Ton  had  better 
come  here  and  through  Soonda.  I 
am  sadly  pressed  for  troops  for  all 
our  extensive  objects,  and  I  must 
draw  copiously  upon  Kanara  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  up  a  detachment 
at  all  equal  to  taking  possession  of 
the  ceded  countries.  I  shall  in  the 
first  place  want  three  companies  for 
Nuggnr  from  Cundapore,,  and  eight 
companieB  of  the  76th  for  Malabar,  in 
lien  of  five  companies  of  the  12th 


which  must  go  into  the  ceded  coun- 
tries. I  recommend  it  to  you,  there- 
fore, to  keep  in  employment  in  Kanara 
all  your  peons.  Ton  will  thus  have 
plenty  of  troops  and  no  enemy. 

'After  all  my  efforts  to  provide  a 
proper  detachment  for  the  ceded 
districts,  I  shall  be  able  to  collect 
only  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  one 
battalion  and  eight  companies  of 
Sepoys,  with  as  many  g^uns  as  they 
please.  I  should  recommend  that 
this  detachment  should  be  kept  to- 
gether in  one  body,  to  be  thrown  on 
any  point  where  their  assistance  may 
be  wanted ;  that  the  common  business 
should  be  done  by  peons  till  more 
troops  can  be  spared  from  other 
services.  Yovl  will  thus  have  no 
enemy. 

'  This  is  expensive,  I  acknowledge, 
but  if  you  are  determined  to  conquer 
all  India  at  the  same  moment  you 
must  pay  for  it. 

*  Don't  forget    to  recommend   my 
brinjarries  to  the  gentleman  who  you 
leave  in  charge  of  Kanara. 
*  Believe  me, 
*  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

'A&THUR  WeLLBSLET. 

'  Major  Munro.' 


The  subjoined  extracts  are  inter- 
esting as  setting  forth  the  views  of  the 
two  men. 

Extract  from  letter  from  Major  Munro 
to  Colonel  Wellesley,  dated  August 
14th,  1800. 

*  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that,  as 
*  we  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
'appear  in  India  as  sovereigns,  I 
'think  we  ought  to  avail  ourselveS) 
'  not  of  the  distresses  of  our  neigh- 
'  hours,  but  of  their  aggressions,  to 
'strengthen  ourselves,  and  to  place 
'  ourselves  in  such  a  situation  as  may 
'be  likely  to  prevent  such  attacks 
'hereafter.     Sindia  has  been  allowed 
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in  ^  the  Darya   Daulat  Palace,  between  the  fature 
conqueror  of  Napoleon  and  the  future  Governor  of 


fco  increase  his  power  by  the  snb- 
jngation  of  the  Jaipfir  and  Udaipiir 
BAjiSf  and  also  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  Peshwa.  We  want  money  to 
oppose  him,  and  money,  too,  more 
particnlarly  since  the  increase  to  the 
pay  of  the  native  troops  ;  and  if,  in 
order  to  attain  those  objects,  we  retain 
in  onr  possession  certain  territories 
which  ponr  forth  invaders  npon  ns, 
we  can  hardly  be  charged  with  having 
violated  the  laws  of  nations.  I  am 
for  making  ourselves  as  strong  as 
possible  before  the  French  return  to 
India,  and  set  Sindia  at  war  with  ns 
after  completing  his  demi-brigades 
with  pretended  deserters.' 


Extract  from  letter  firom  Colonel 
Wellesley  to  Major  Munro,  dated 
August  20th,  1800. 

•  My  ideas  of  the  nature  of  Indian 

*  governments,  of  their  decline  and  fall, 
'agree  fully  with  yours,  and  I  ac- 
'Imowledge  that  I  think  it  probable 
'  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  establish 

*  a  strong  government  on  this  frontier. 
'  Scindiah's  influence  at  Poena  is  too 
'  great  for  us,  and  I  see  plainly,  if 

*  Colonel  Palmer  remains  there,  we 
'  shall  not  be  able  to  curb  him  without 

*  going  to  war.  There  was  never  such 
'  an  opportunity  for  it  as-  the  present 

*  moment,  and  probably  by  bringing 

*  forward  and  by  establishing  in  their 

*  ancient  possessions  Pursuram  Bhow's 
'family,  under    our   protection,    we 

*  should  counterbalance  Scindiah  and 

*  secure  our   own  tranquillity  for  a 

*  great  length  of  time.  But  I  despair 
'  of  it,  and  I  am  afraid  that  we  shall 
'be    reduced    to    the    alternative  of 

*  allowing  Scindiah  to  be  our  neighbour 
'upon  our  old  frontier,  or  of  taking 
'  this  country  ourselves.    If  we  allow 

*  Scindiah  to  be  our  neighbour,  or  if 

*  the  country  goes  to  any  other  through 
'  his  influence,  we  must  expect  worse 
•^than  what  has    passed— thieves  of 


all  kinds,  new  Dhondees,  and  pro- 
bably Dhondee  himself  again.  If  wb 
take  the  country  ourselves  I  don't 
expect  much  tranquillity. 

'  In  my  opinion  the  extensioii  of 
onr  territory  and  influence  has  been 
greater  than  our  means.  Besides, 
we  have  added  to  the  number  and 
description  of  onr  enemies  by  de- 
priving of  employment  those  who 
heretofore  found  it  in  the  service  of 
Tippoo  and  the  Nizam.  Wherever 
we  spread  ourselves,  particularly  if 
we  aggrandise  ourselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Mahrattas,  we  indreaae 
this  evil.  We  throw  out  of  employ* 
ment,  and  of  means  of  subsistence, 
all  who  have  hitherto  managed  the 
revenue,  commanded  or  served  in 
the  armies,  or  have  plundered  the 
country. 

'Upon  all  questions  of  increase  of 
territory,  these  considerations  have 
much  weight  with  me,  and  I  am  in 
general  inclined  to  decide  that  we 
have  enough ;  as  much  at  least,  if  not 
more  than  we  can  defend. 

'  I  agree  with  you  that  we  ought  to 
settle  this  Mahratta  business  and  the 
Malabar  Bajahs  before  the  French 
return  to  India ;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
to  extend  ourselves  will  rather  tend 
to  delay  than  accelerate  the  settle- 
ment, and  that  we  shall  thereby 
increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the 
number  of  our  enemies. 

'As  for  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
particularly  in  this  country,  I  put 
them  out  of  the  question.  They  are 
the  only  philosophers  about  their 
governors  that  ever  I  met  with — ^if  in- 
difference constitutes  that  character.* 


From  Major  Munro  to  Colonel  Wei* 
losley,  dated  August  29th,  1800. 

'  Your  arguments  against  extension 
*  of  territory  are  certainly  rery  strong, 
'  but  still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
'  yon  allow  too  much  for  its  increasing 
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Madras,  regarding  the  sangnine  projects  of  the  latter 
for  the  extension   of  British  rule — projects  which 


ilie  number  of  our  enemioB  and 
weakening  our  means  at  defence. 
There  are  three  things  that  greatly 
faoiliiate  our  oonquests  in  this 
ooontiy.  The  first  is,  the  whole  of 
India  being  not  one  nation,  always 
parcelled  out  among  a  number  of 
chiefs,  and  these  parcels  continually 
changing  masters,  makes  a  transfer 
to  ns  to  be  regarded,  not  as  a  con- 
quest, bat  merely  as  one  adminis- 
tration  torning  ont  another.  The 
second  is  the  total  want  of  hereditary 
nobility  and  country  gentlemen,  or 
that  there  is  no  respectable  class  of 
men  who  might  be  impelled,  by  a 
sense  either  of  honour  or  of  interest, 
to  oppose  a  revolution.  And  the 
third  is  onr  having  a  greater  com- 
mand than  any  of  the  native  powers 
of  money — a  strong  engine  of  re- 
volution in  all  countries,  but  more 
especially  in  India. 

*As  to  the  enemies  we  create  by 
driving  men  out  of  employment,  I 
do  not  apprehend  it  e^er  can  do 
us  any  serious  mischief.  We  have 
already,  in  overthrowing  Tippoo,  seen 
more  of  it  than  we  can  ever  see 
again,  because  his  service  contained 
so  great  a  number  of  Mussulmans. 
Let  ns  suppose  Savanur  to  fall  into 
our  hands:  the  only  person  almost 
in  the  revenue  line  who  would  suffer 
18  Bti  Eishan  B4o  :  all  the  headmen 
of  villages  would  remain  exactly 
as  they  are ;  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
Bil  Kishan's  gomashtas  might  be 
changed,  but  as  we  must  have 
men  of  the  same  description,  their 
places  would  be  supplied  by  a  dozen 
other  gomashtas,  and  as  the  whole 
of  both  sets  would  probably  be 
natives  of  Savaniir,  the  result  would 
be  that  among  the  revenue  people  of 
the  country  there  would  be  twelve 
outs  in  &vour  of  the  Hahrattas,  and 
twelve  ins  in  favour  of  the  Company. 

'  But  it  may  be  said  we  should  have 
*  the  military  against  us.      The  chiefs 


would  pertainly  be  against  us;  but 
their  resentment  would  be  very 
harmless,  because  the  payment  of 
their  men  is  the  only  hold  they  have 
upon  them ;  and  as  the  means  of 
doing  this  would  be  lost  along  with 
the  revenue,  they  would  be  left 
without  troops.  These  troops,  if 
natives  of  the  country,  either  have 
land  themselves,  or  a  share  of  what 
is  held  by  their  faithers  and  brothers ; 
and  as  the  labouring  part  of  the 
family  would  prefer  the  Company's 
government  on  account  of  being  more 
moderately  taxed,  they  would  in 
most  cases  be  able  to  keep  the 
military  part  quiet.  Many  of  the 
young  men  among  the  disbanded 
troops  would  find  employment  in 
the  Company's  army ;  and  even  the 
older,  though  they  would  be  rejected 
themselves,  would  by  degrees  become 
attached  to  it  by  their  younger 
brothers  or  sons  entering  into  it. 
There  is  no  army  in  India  which 
supports  decently,  or  even  liberally, 
so  great  a  number  of  what  may  be 
called  the  middling  class  of  natives  as 
our  own.  It  is  true  it  offers  no  field 
to  your  Nawibs  and  Foujdirs,  but 
what  of  thatP  These  men  have  no 
influence  but  while  in  office.  They 
are  frequently  raised  from  nothing, 
and  often  dismissed  without  any 
reason ;  and  the  people,  by  being  ac- 
customed to  see  so  many  successions 
of  them,  care  about  none  of  them ;  so 
that  although  these  officers,  by  losing 
their  places,  become  our  enemies,  yet, 
as  they  have  no  adherents,  they  oan 
do  ns  no  harm. 
'  Sindia  is  at  this  moment  as  muoh 
our  enemy  as  we  can  make  him.  If 
he  does  not  break  with  ns,  it  is  be- 
cause he  fears  us,  and  an  extension 
of  territory,  by  giving  us  greater 
resources,  would  make  him  still  more 
cautious.  The  acquisition  of  Sava- 
nur would  give  ua  a  frontier  that 
would   not  require   more  troops   to 
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Munro  lived  to  see  carried  out  far  in  excess  of  his 
early  expectations,  and  which  Wellesley  only  a  few 
years  later  did  much  to  further  by  his  decisive  victory 
over  the  Mahrattas  at  Assye.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether,  if  Munro  had  lived  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Dalhousie,  he  would  have  approved  the  annexation 
policy  of  that  ruler  in  aU  its  details.  It  may  be 
that  he  would  have  doubted  the  justice  of  sup- 
pressing native  rule  in  Nagpore,  and  the  policy  of 
annexing  Oudh;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  the  proposal  to  restore  Mysore  to  native 
rule,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  nearly  fifty  years  the 
benefit  of  British  administration — a  proposal  which, 


defend  than  onr  present  one.  But  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  myself  that 
from  the  nature  of  Indian  govern- 
ments, evorj  inch  of  territory  gained 
adds  to  our  ability  both  of  invading 
and  defending.  Every  province  that 
falls  into  our  hands  diminishes  the 
force  of  the  enemy  by  the  loss  of 
the  revenue  destined  to  support  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  and  it  in- 
creases our  force  in  a  greater  ratio, 
because  the  same  province  under  us 
will  pay  as  many  troops,  and  of  a 
much  better  quality.  A  Mahratta  or 
Nizamite  army  invading  our  territory 
can  make  np  lasting  impression  upon 
it;  they  cannot  take  forts,  and  we 
have  no  great  feudal  vassals  to  revolt 
to  their  standard.  They  might  for  a 
time  ravage  the  country,  but  they 
would  soon  be  obliged  to  fall  back 
by  their  brinjarries,  etc,  being  inter- 
cepted, and  probably  by  disturbances 
at  home.  But  we,  in  entering  their 
territory,  would  find  little  difficulty 
in  reducing  every  place  that  came  in 
our  way,  and  we  should  everywhere 
find  B4os  and  Shows  and  Nawibs 
ready,  if  not  to  join  us,  at  least  to 
throw  off  their  dependence  upon  the 
enemy. 
'  All  that  India  can  bring  against  U8 
^iB   not  so   formidable  ae   the   con- 


federacy of  Hyder  and  his  Mahrattas 
was  in  1780,  when  we  had  but  a  small 
force,  with  a  frontier  as  difficult  to 
defend  as  our  present  one.  The  in- 
crease of  our  resources  has  enabled 
us  to  double  our  army,  and  has  given 
us  an  excellent  body  of  cavalry,  and 
a  few  more  lakhs  of  pagodas  of  coun- 
try will  give  us  the  means  of  wifclriwg 
this  cavalry  so  strong  that  nothing 
in  India  will  look  at  them.  I  am 
therefore  for  going  to  the  Malpurba 
in  the  mean  time,  unless  you  are  de* 
termined  on  g^ing  to  the  Krishna  at 
once,  which  unluckily  must  be  our 
fate  sooner  or  later.  The  business 
must  be  settled  at  Poona,  and  the 
territory  may  be  said  to  be  made  over 
to  us,  either  for  a  subsidy,  or  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war  and  future  aid 
against  new  Dhondees.  Sindia 
cannot  well  act  against  us  in  the 
peninsula,  unless  by  usurping  the 
Poona  government,  and  then  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  a  strong 
confederacy  against  him  —  all  the 
friends  of  the  Peshwa,  the  Nisam 
in  order  to  recover  the  valuable 
territory  he  lost  before  the  last  war, 
and  the  Uijis  of  Udaipiir  and 
Jaipiir,  supported  by  the  royal 
army.' 
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having  been  repeatedly  negatived  by  the  highest 
authorities,  was  eventually  sanctioned  in  1867 — ^would 
have  encountered  from  him  an  opposition  not  less 
strenuous  than  that  which  was  offered  to  it  by 
Lord  Canning  and  his  successor  in  the  Governor- 
Generalship. 

Among  the  territories  which  under  the  partition 
treaty  became  British,  was  the  district  of  Canara,  a 
tract  lying  along  the  western  coast  between  Mysore 
and  the  sea,  which,  having  been  governed  by  successive 
Hindu  dynasties  up  to  1763,  was  in  that  year  sub- 
jugated by  Hyder  and  annexed  to  Mysore.  It  was 
necessary  at  once  to  appoint  an  officer  of  revenue 
experience  to  administer  this  district,  and  the  choice 
fell  upon  Munro.  The  arrangement  was  one  which 
by  no  means  accorded  with  Munro's  personal  wishes ; 
for  his  desire  was  to  return  to  the  Baramahal,  where, 
as  his  late  chief.  Bead,  was  about  to  leave  India, 
he  naturally  hoped  to  succeed  him.  Munro  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  much  attached  to  that  country  and 
to  its  people.  He  had  laboured  hard  in  bringing 
it  into  order,  and  he  longed  to  return  and  complete 
his  work.  Moreover,  he  shrank  from  the  separa- 
tion from  old  friends  which  his  removal  to  Canara 
would  necessarily  entail.  But  Munro's  personal 
desires  and  the  public  interests  were  on  this  occasion 
deemed  by  the  authorities  to  be  incompatible. 
Malabar,  the  district  adjoining  Canara  on  the  south, 
which  had  been  brought  under  British  rule  in 
1792  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam,  partly  owing 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  made  for  its 
management  by  the  Government  of  Bombay,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  refractory  and  turbulent  character 
of  the  petty  chiefs,  who  were  numerous  in  the  district, 
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had  given,  and  still  was  giving,  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
It  was  feared  that  the  example  of  the  unruly  chiefs  of 
Malabar  would  not  be  without  its  influence  upon  the 
petty  chiefs  and  ryots  of  Canara,  and  it  was  felt  that 
if  order  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  latter  province, 
its  management  must  be  entrusted  to  an  officer  of 
proved  firmness  and  capacity.  Mum-o  was  not  the 
man  to  decline  a  disagreeable  duty  when  he  was  told 
that  the  pubhc  interests  required  him  to  undertake  it, 
and  as  soon  as  his  business  at  Seringapatam  was  done, 
he  started  for  Canara. 

The  gloomy  anticipations  with  which  Munro 
entered  upon  his  new  charge,  were  not  destined  to  be 
agreeably  disappointed.  Canara  had  been  at  one  time 
a  very  thriving  country,  filled  with  industrious  in- 
habitants, more  lightly  taxed  than  those  of  any  other 
Indian  province  ;  but  it  had  been  grievously  oppressed 
by  the  exactions  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  It  had  been 
the  scene  of  four  wars,  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
Tippoo 's  reign  misgovernment  had  produced  in- 
suiTections,  and  with  them  a  spirit  of  anarchy  which 
indisposed  the  people  to  submit  to  settled  rule.  Just 
before  Munro  entered  the  district,  one  portion  of  it 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  Coorgs,  and  another  had 
been  invaded  by  the  followers  of  Dhimdaji — a 
Mahratta  adventurer  who  had  escaped  from  Seringa- 
patam, and  had  set  the  British  authorities  in  Mysore 
at  defiance.  Jamaldbdd,  a  strong  hill-fort,  was  in  the 
hands  of  rebels,  and  in  several  parts  of  the  district 
bodies  of  marauders  of  various  classes  were  at  large. 
Munro's  earher  experiences  of  the  ryots  of  Canara 
were  by  no  means  favourable.  He  met  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  even  commencing  a  settlement 
of  the  revenue,  the  ryots  refusing  to  attend  for  the 
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purpose,  save  tmder  certain  conditions,  and  sending 
him  a  paper  wherever  he  went,  *  a  kind  of  bill  of 
*  rights/  *  the  terms  of  which  they  required  to  be 
conceded  before  they  would  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
assessment.    He  wrote : 

The  ryots  themselves  are  a  most  unruly  and  turbu- 
lent race.  This,  however,  without  ascribing  to  them  any 
naturally  bad  disposition,  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
when  we  know  that  they  have  twice  lost  the  advantageous 
tenures  by  which  they  held  their  lands — once  by  Hyder's 
conquest,  and  now  by  that  of  the  Company.  Before  they  fell 
under  the  Mysore  Government  their  land-tax  was  probably 
as  light  as  that  of  most  countries  in  Europe.  When  Tippoo's 
finances  became  totally  deranged  about  four  years  ago,  when 
he  did  not  receive  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  revenue,  they  joined  the 
Sirkar  servants  in  plundering,  and  recovered  in  some  measure 
their  lost  rights  by  being  permitted  to  v^thhold  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  rents.  On  my  arrival  they 
wanted  not  only  to  keep  what  they  had  got,  but  also  to  get 
more ;  while  I-  was  resolved,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
desolation  of  two  wars,  to  bring  the  revenue  back  to  what 
it  had  been  in  1789,  the  last  year  of  any  regular  government 
in  Tippoo's  reign,  and  then  to  leave  it  to  Government  to 
relinquish  as  much  of  it  as  they  might  think  fit.  As  soon 
as  they  discovered  my  intention,  they  entered  into  com- 
binations to  bring  me  to  terms.  These  sort  of  combinations 
had  been  very  general  under  the  weak  and  profligate  set  of 
rulers  they  had  had  since  1792.  They  were  even  encouraged  ; 
because  men  in  office  always  contrived  to  receive  something 
for  settling  them ;  and  the  inhabitants  too  gained  their  ends, 
in  some  measure,  by  obtaining  a  remission  of  rent  on  account 
of  the  loss  they  were  supposed  to  have  sustained  from  the 
neglect  of  cultivation  during  their  temporary  insurrection. 
They  sent  me  proposals  from  all  quarters,  demanding,  in 
general,  a  remission  of  all  assessments  since  the  conquest 
of  Hyder,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  they  would  agree 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  about  a  settlement.  I,  of  course, 
rejected    all   preUminaries   but  such  as  I  might   think   it 

•  Minutes,  vol.  i.  \\  61. 
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necessary,  upon  examination,  to  prescribe  to  myself.  This 
^as  considered  by  them  as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  they 
lost  no  time  in  taking  the  field ;  that  is  to  say,  they  refused 
to  come  to  the  cutcherry.  They  absconded  when  peons  were 
sent  for  them.  They  almost  starved  some  of  the  amild&rs 
I  had  detached,  by  preventing  them  from  getting  fire  and 
water ;  and  whenever  I  approached  a  village,  the  inhabitants 
went  off  to  another,  so  that  I  was  sometimes  several  weeks 
in  a  district  without  seeing  one  of  them.  Reports  had  been 
circulated  among  them  that  the  country  was  soon  to  be 
placed  under  the  Bombay  Government;  and  they  therefore 
hoped  that  by  keeping  aloof  for  a  time,  they  would  either 
see  me  removed,  or  constrain  me  to  submit,  lest  the  season 
should  pass  away  before  I  could  make  a  settlement.  Per- 
severance on  my  part,  however,  at  last  brought  over  some 
deserters ;  and  by  talking  to  them,  as  your  friend  Cleveland 
would  have  done,  they  brought  over  more,  and  I  am  now 
getting  on  as  well  as  I  can  expect ;  but  they  are  such  a 
different  kind  of  people  to  any  ryots  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Ghits,  that  I  have  still  but  very  little  confidence  in  their 
engagements,  and  am  very  far  from  being  satisfied  that  they 
will  perform  them — and  I  can  hardly  venture  to  say  that 
I  shall  come  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  settlement :  six 
months,  however,  will  decide  the  question.* 

After  a  time,  however,  patience  and  firnmess, 
which  were  marked  features  in  Munro's  character, 
prevailed,  and  by  a  careful  examination  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  district,  and  a  scrutiny  into  its 
ancient  records,  he  was  able  to  make  a  settlement, 
which  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
arrangements  with  reference  to  the  land  revenue  of 
Ganara,  now  and  for  many  years  past  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  provinces  in  India.  The  labour 
which  Munro  underwent  in  his  investigation  into 
the  Canara  land  tenures  and  in  settling  the  assess- 
ment, was  very  great.  He  says  in  one  of  his 
letters :    *  In  this   one  year  I  have   gone  through 

♦  Gleigfi  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  274,  275. 
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'more  work  than  in  almost  all  the  seven  I  was 
'in  the  Baramahal.'  He  examined  a  number  of 
ancient  registers,*  in  which  he  traced  the  tenures 
and  the  assessments  which  had  prevailed  as  far 
back  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
Canara  was  subject  to  the  EAjd  of  Vijayanagar,  and 
when  the  assessment  which  formed  the  basis  of  that 
which  he  found  in  operation,  was  introduced.  This 
ancient  assessment,  which  was  called  the  rekhd  or 
shist,  Munro  found  still  written,  'not  only  in  all 
'  general  accounts  of  districts,  but  in  those  of  every 
'individnal  landholder.'  Additions  had  been  made 
to  it  by  the  Bednore  Government,  but  not  such  as 
materially  to  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The 
amount  even  then  would  seem  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce.  The 
revenue  was  easily  realized  and  outstanding  balances 
were  almost  unknown.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Hyder  that  any  serious  pressure  was 
put  upon  the  landholders.  From  that  time  one 
addition  after  another  was  made  to  the  assessment, 
and  the  country  '  was  regarded  as  a  fund  from 
'which  he  (Hyder)  might  draw  without  limit  for 


•  Writing  on  the  7th  of  June,  1800, 
to  bis  friend  Mr.  Cooklram,  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Bevenne,  he  says: 
'  I  wished  to  have  traoed  the  natnre 

*  of  landed  property  in  Siinda,  if  snch 

*  property  actually  existed  there,  by 

*  a  chain  of  snnnuds  np  to  the  eighth 
'century,  but  the  sunnuds  take  too 
'  much  time ;  many  of  them  are  in- 
'  tricate  and  obscure,  and  after  trans. 
Mating  a  dozen  sometimes,  I  meet 
'  with  nothing  to  illustrate  the  object 
'  of    my    search.    Time  slips  away ; 

*  business  accumulates,  and  I  am  in 
'danger  of  neglecting  the  present 
'generation,  while  I  am  attempting 


to  ascertain  whether  their  fore- 
fathers  were  permitted  to  eat  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  land  than 
they  do.  With  the  view  of  cleariag 
away  difficulties  for  new  men  I  shall 
exact  the  payment  of  balances  more 
rigorously  than  I  would  have  done 
had  I  wished  to  take  a  lease  of  the 
country.  This  will  bear  hard  upon 
some  individuals ;  but  where  there 
h€Ls  been  nothing  but  anarchy  for 
the  last  seven  years,  order  can  only 
be  established  by  beivig  infiewible — 
indulgence  can  be  thought  of  afters 
wards.* 
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*  the  expenses  of  his  military  operations  in  other 

*  quarters.'  The  whole  course  of  the  administration 
of  Hyder's  deputies  is  described  by  Munro  as  *a 

*  series  of  experiments  made  for  the  purpose  of 
^  determining  the  extent '  to  which  the  assessment 
could  be  raised,  and  'how  much  it  was  possible 
'to    extort  from    the  farmer    without    diminishing 

*  cultivation.'*  Undei:  Tippoo  the  state  of  things 
was  even  worse.  He  destroyed  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  near  the  coast,  and  forced  their  in- 
habitants to  remove  to  JamaMbdd  and  other 
unhealthy  situations  near  the  hills :  in  one  night 
he  seized  all  the  Christian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, numbering  above  sixty  thousand,  and  sent 
them  into  captivity  to  Mysore.  He  prohibited  all 
foreign  trade,  and  permitted  a  system  of  corruption 
and  disorder  in  all  departments  of  his  adminis- 
tration; and  when  many  of  the  ryots  had  been 
compelled  by  his  exorbitant  exactions  to  abandon 
their  holdings,  he  forced  those  who  remained  to 
cultivate,  in  addition  to  their  own  land,  the  land 
of  those  who  had  gone,  for  which  they  did  not 
possess  the  necessary  stock,  thereby  intensifying 
their  difficulties  and  ultimately  diminishing  the 
re  venue. f 

Land  in  Canara  had  always  been  regarded  as 
private  property.    Its  transfer, 

by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  unrestrained.  Nothing  but  gift,  or 
sale,  or  non-payment  of  rent,  could  take  it  from  the  owner.  If 
he  absconded  with  balances  standing  against  him,  it  was 
transferred  to  another  person ;  but  if  he  or  his  heir  returned 
at  ever  so  distant  a  period,  it  was  restored,  on  either  of  them 
paying  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  balance,  and  such 
extra  expenses  as  might  have  been  incurred  on  account  of  im- 

♦  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  68.  f  n)id.,  p.  69. 
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provements.    No  crime  in  the  proprietor  could  extinguish  the 
right  of  the  heir  to  the  succession.* 

Most  of  these  proprietors  had  tenants  under  them 
with  rights  of  occupancy  more  or  less  permanent. 

Though  the  estates  held  immediately  of  Government  were 
so  small  that  the  rent  of  each  did  not  exceed  fifty  pagodas,  yet 
the  proprietors  had  under  them  an  infinite  numher  of  lesser 
proprietors,  holding  their  lands  of  them,  ^with  all  the  same  pro- 
prietary rights  as  those  under  which  they  held  their  own  of 
Government.  It  was  usual  for  the  original  proprietors  to  rent^ 
either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  ever,  such  a  portion  of  their 
lands  as  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their  public 
rent,  and  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  hands.  The  tenants  for  ever 
became  a  second  class  of  proprietors,  whom  nothing  could 
deprive  of  their  rights  of  possession,  unless  their  own  act  of 
gift  or  sale.  On  failure  of  heirs,  the  lands  reverted  to  the 
original  superior  landlord ;  but  a  reversion  of  the  estate  of  the 
superior  landlord  to  the  sirk&r  did  not  take  place  if  the  in- 
ferior  could  be  found.t 

Much  of  the  land  in  Canara  had  a  saleable  value. 
Munxo  had  met  vrith  some  instances  in  which  parti- 
cular fields  had  been  sold  as  high  as  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years'  purchase  of  the  Government  assessment. 
This  state  of  things  had  been  seriously  altered 
for  the  worse  by  the  misgovemment  of  the  Mysore 
rulers.  In  many  cases  the  ancient  proprietors  had 
become  extinct.  In  all,  the  value  of  the  rights 
which  the  landholders  possessed  had  been  seriously 
diminished ;   but  what  remained  was  ^  still  as  much 

*  cherished,  and  the  title  to  it  as  obstinately  contested, 

*  as  it  ever  was  perhaps  at  any  former  period.' J 

Munro's  earlier  impressions  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  landholders  were  more  unfavourable 
than  those  which  he  was  led  to  form  on  further 

♦  Minntos,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  t  Ibid.,  p.  71.  t  I^id.,  p.  72. 
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acquaintance  with  the  district.  In  his  first  report, 
dated  the  3rd  of  May,  1800,  he  described  the 
landlords,  who  all  lived  chiefly  on  their  rents,  as 
having  hardly  any  rent  at  all.  *  Few  of  them,'  he 
wrote,  ^have  sufficient  to  constitute  of  itself  the 
^  fund  of  their  subsistence.'  *  But  shortly  after 
this  paper  was  written,  he  was  led  by  facts  which 
came  under  his  notice  to  judge  more  favourably  of 
their  condition.  His  attention  was  attracted  to 
the  extraordinary  number  of  suits  about  land ; 
Canara  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  presenting 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Baramahal.  In  the 
Baramahal  a  dispute  about  land  had  scarcely  come 
before  him  once  in  six  months;  in  Canara  land 
produced  nineteen  in  twenty  of  aU  the  complaints 
he  had  to  deal  with.  ^  The  accumulated  suits  of 
^  half  a  century  appeared  to  have  broken  loose  at 
^  once,'  f  and  every  moment  that  he  could  spare 
from  his  ordinary  business  had  been  given  to  the 
hearing  of  them  without  having  sensibly  reduced 
their  number.  In  making  his  first  settlement  of 
the  district,  Munro  had  not  deemed  himself  at  liberty, 
on  his  own  authority,  to  reduce  the  assessment  much 
below  the  standard  which  he  found  in  operation. 
He  had  made  ^no  other  reduction  in  the  assess- 
^  ment  of  Tippoo  Sultan  than  such  as  was  absolutely 
'  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the 
^  rent.'  He  had  regarded  himself  merely  as  a  Col- 
lector who  was  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
state  of  the  country,  but  he  had  urged  upon  the 
authorities  at  Madras  a  considerable  reduction,  which 
was  sanctioned  by  the  Government  as  a  temporary 
arrangement.     This  recommendation  he  was  now  led 

♦  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  f  Ibid.,  p.  80. 
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to  modify,  partly  by  the  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  the  extent  of  litigation  about  land,  partly  by 
the  facts  that  the  assessment  which  he  had  imposed 
was  generally  paid  with  considerable  pimctuality,  and 
that  cultivation  was  increasing,  and  partly  by  other 
evidence  which  satisfied  him  that  the  landholders 
did  not  require  the  amount  of  relief  which  he  had 
at  first  suggested.* 

The  settlement  which  Munro  recommended  for 
Canara,  was  in  its  leading  principles  ryotwir ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  revenue  with 
the  actual  landowners,  the  holders  for  the  most  part 
of  small  estates,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
middle  men  in  the  shape  of  renters  or  zemind^.  It 
differed,  however,  from  the  ryotwir  settlement  which 
had  been  made  in  the  Baramahal,  and  from  that 
which  was  subsequently  carried  out  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  in  two  important  particulars.  In  the  first 
place,  the  settlement  was  made,  in  many  cases,  not 
with  the  actual  cultivator,  but  with  a  landholder, 
who,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  assessment,  was 
able  to  let  a  portion  of  his  land  to  a  tenant  or 
tenants,  from  whom  he  received  a  rent,  and  who,  as 
we  have  said,  had  rights  of  occupancy  more  or  less 
permanent.  In  the  second  place,  the  assessment  was 
laid,  not  as  in  the  other  two  cases  referred  to,  upon 
each  field,  but  upon  each  estate  or  warg.  In  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  sahent  features  of  Munro's 
revenue  policy  was  to  accept  the  existing  institutions 
of  the  country  as  he  found  them,  and  not  to  intro- 
duce any  alterations  which  were  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. He  found  in  Canara  a  very  widely  established 
system  of  private  property  iu  land,  which,  although 

*  HinnteB,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
VOL.  L  / 
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it  had  suffered  damage  from  the  oppression  and  ex- 
actions of  the  late  rulers  of  the  country,  was  still 
cherished  and  valued  by  the  people,  and  his  policy 
was,  not  to  supersede  it  by  any  new  system,  but  to 
restore  and  strengthen  it  by  moderate  assessments 
and  by  the  impartial  administration  of  justice.  But 
in  those  days  very  different  views  obtained  in  the 
highest  quarters  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  adminis- 
tering the  land  revenues  of  India.  The  zemindiri 
settlement  effected  by  Lord  ComwaUis  in  Bengal, 
under  which  the  Government  received  the  revenue 
from  a  limited  number  pf  large  landholders,  holding 
under  a  permanent  assessment,  was  regarded  as  the 
model  on  which  all  revenue  settlements  throughout 
India  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  based,  and  before 
Munro  left  Canara  he  received  orders  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  dividing  the  country  into  large  estates,  to 
which  the  principles  of  the  Bengal  permanent  assess- 
ment was  to  be  applied.  Munro  was  much  opposed 
to  the  arrangement.  He  held  that  although  in 
countries  where  private  property  in  land  was  un- 
known, and  where  the  general  poverty  of  the  cul- 
tivators disabled  them  from  making  any  improve- 
ment, the  division  of  the  land  into  large  ^estates,  and 
giving  them  away,  or  disposing  of  them  for  a  price 
to  men  of  property,  where  such  could  be  found, 
might  possibly  have  some  advantages — ^in  Canara, 
where  almost  all  land  was  private  property,  derived 
from  gift  or  purchase,  or  descent  from  an  antiquity 
too  remote  to  be  traced;  where  there  were  more 
title-deeds ;  and  where  the  validity  of  these  deeds 
had  probably  stood  more  trials  than  all  the  estates  in 
England,  great  proprietors  could  not  be  established 
without  annihilating   aU  the  rights   of  the  present 
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landlords.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  by  any  arrange- 
ment for  *  placing  a  number  of  small  estates  under 
*  the  collection  of  one  landlord,'  any  facility  of  col- 
lection, or  any  security  for  revenue,  would  be  ob- 
tained, that  might  not  be  secured  by  letting  the 
estates  remain  as  they  then  stood.  In  his  opinion, 
any  advantages  that  might  be  gained  from  intro- 
ducing a  system  of  great  estates  could  only  be  tem- 
porary, owing  to  the  absence  of  any  exclusive  rights 
of  primogeniture  and  the  consequent  tendency  to  a 
subdivision  of  property.    He  wrote : 

The  expenses  of  Indian  must  not  be  measured  by 
those  of  European  husbandry.  Exclusive  of  tanks,  there 
is  hardly  any  expense  which  may  not  be  defrayed  by  the 
smallest^  as  easily  as  by  the  great  proprietors;  and  even 
tanks  themselves  are  unnecessary  in  Ganara.  The  small 
estates  are  in  general  better  cultivated  than  the  great  ones ; 
and  their  owners  are  as  regular  as  the  great  owners  in 
discharging  their  kists.*  Among  the  numerous  iustances 
which  have  come  before  me,  of  their  having  been  violently 
dispossessed  of  their  lands,  or  of  their  having  fled  and  left 
ihem  waste  on  account  of  balances  xmder  the  late  Govern- 
ment, there  is  not  one  in  which  these  balances  can  fairly 
be  attributed  to  the  rent  alone,  nor  in  which  they  have  not 
arisen  from  fines,  anticipations,  and  other  acts  of  oppression. 
In  whatever  way  I  view  the  question  of  great  and  small 
proprietors,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  preference  ought 
to  be  given  to  small  ones,  and  that  Government  ought  to 
make  its  settlements  immediately  with  them.  Under  such 
a  system,  the  gross  produce  of  the  country  will  be  greater,  and 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  will  be  as  regular  as  under  that 
of  great  landholders.t 

Munro,  however,  invariably  obeyed  orders,  and 
accordingly,  after  stating  his  objections  to  the  arrange- 
ment proposed,  he  submitted  a  plan  for  giving  effect 

•  See  Minntes,  toI.  i.  p.  86,  footnote.        t  Ibid.,  toI.  ii.  Appendix  B,  p.  866. 
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to  it,  which,  however,  was  not  carried  out,  and, 
owing  to  a  change  which  took  place  some  years  later 
in  the  views  of  the  Madras  Government  and  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  eventually  abandoned. 

But  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  and  the 
investigation  of  suits  about  land  were  not  by  any 
means  the  only  matters  which  engaged  Munro's 
attention  in  Canara.  The  disturbed  state  of  the 
district,  when  it  was  first  occupied,  made  it  necessary 
to  establish  not  less  than  fourteen  dififrtrent  military 
posts  in  it,  and  Munro  had  to  correspond  with  the 
commandants  of  each  one  of  these  posts.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  general  direction  of  the 
military  arrangements  was  practically  in  his  hands, 
although  his  military  rank  did  not  admit  of  his 
being  formally  invested  with  the  command,  as 
Kead  had  been  in  the  Baramahal.  With  Colonel 
Wellesley,  who  had  been  left  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
both  military  and  civil,  in  Mysore,  Munro  was  en- 
gaged in  constant  correspondence,  a  great  part  of 
which  had  reference  to  the  arrangements  for  pro- 
visioning the  army  employed  under  the  former  in 
his  pursuit  of  the  rebel  Dhundaji.  He  was  also  re- 
quired to  write  several  elaborate  memoranda,  for  the 
information  of  the  Governor- General,  regarding 
matters  on  which  Lord  Momington  consulted  him. 
One  of  these  was  on  the  defences  of  the  Malabar 
coast,  with  reference  to  the  contingency  of  a  French 
invasion,  of  which  at  that  time  there  was  some  appre- 
hension. The  following  is  an  extract  from  Munro's 
paper  *  on  the  subject : — 

An  enemy  landing  on  this  coast  with  an  intention  of  pene- 

*  The  originiil  mannsoript  of  this      MuBenxn.    It  does  not  appear  to  hara 
paper,  in  Monro's  handwriting,  is  in      been  hitherto  pnblished. 
the  Mannsoript  Library  of  the  British 
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trating  into  the  Mysore  country,  while  we  have  an  army  there, 
or  eyen  of  establishing  themselves  below  the  Gh&ts,  would  find 
it  a  very  arduous  t-ask ;  for  in  either  case  they  must  bring  with 
them  almost  everything  but  rice.  To  penetrate  into  Mysore 
or  Goimbatore,  they  must  not  only  be  masters  of  the  sea 
for  a  time,  but  they  must  reduce  the  low  country ;  and  when 
this  is  done,  they  must  bring  tents,  bazars,  draught  cattle, 
carriage  and  slaughter  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  from  Guzerat  or  the 
Concan— countries  from  which,  even  supposing  the  communi- 
cations  to  be  uninterrupted,  they  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  draw  the  supplies  wanted,  and  certainly  not  within  the 
requisite  period;  for  they  must  establish  themselves  upon 
the  Malabar  coast,  receive  their  supplies,  and  ascend  the 
6h£ts  between  the  months  of  September  and  May,  which  it 
is  utterly  impossible  that  they  could  do.  •  •  •  While  we  are 
strong  in  Mysore,  there  are  so  many  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  an  invasion  of  that  country  from  Malabar,  that  any  enemy 
that  hazards  it  must  perish  in  the  attempt. 

It  is  not  only  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  make  any 
impression  upon  Mysore  from  that  quarter,  but  it  is  almost 
equally  so  for  him  to  take  possession  of  the  coast  for  any 
length  of  time,  because,  in  order  to  do  this,  he  must  land 
as  great  a  force  as  we  could  bring  against  him ;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  France  will  ever  be  able  to  do  this,  and  if 
she  could,  she  would  land  it  on  the  Goromandel,  and  not  on 
the  Malabar  coast.     Supposing,  however,  that  any  body  of 
Europeans,  from  5000  to  10,000,  were  landed  in  Malabar, 
the  only  chance  they  would  have  of  maintaining  possession 
of  their  ground  would  be  by  getting  possession  of  some  posts 
which  might  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  long  siege,  and  by 
being  joined  by  the  Nair  Bajds  and  the  other  petty  chiefs 
between  Cochin  and  Saddsivaghar.    We  ought  therefore  to 
have  no  forts  of  great  strength  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
Those  which  we  already  have,  are  sufficiently  strong  to  guard 
against  a  surprise,  and  to  resist  any  enemy  who  has  no 
cannon,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary.    Were  the  French  to 
get  possession  of  them,  they  could  easily  be  driven  out  again 
by  an  army  from  Mysore ;  and  as  the  Nairs,  etc.,  would  see 
that  their  footing  was  precarious,  they  would  be  afraid  to  join 
them.     Were  we,  however,  to  make  any  place  particularly 
strong,    one   of   those  unforeseen    events  which    frequently 
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happen  in  war,  might  throw  it  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
After  they  were  in  it,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dislodge  them, 
and  they  might  in  consequence  be  able  to  stir  up  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  princes  of  the  country  to  insurrection.  If  wo 
wish  to  be  secure  against  a  foreign  enemy,  we  ought  to 
strengthen  none  of  the  forts  on  the  coast.  If  we  wish  to  bo 
secure  against  our  own  subjects,  we  ought  to  disarm  them. 

Munro  did  not  remain  in  Canara  much  more  than 
sixteen  months.  He  had  never  thoronghly  liked  the 
district.  He  greatly  disliked  the  climate,  which  is 
extremely  relaxing,  and  although  he  had  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  undertake  the  charge  when 
pressed  upon  him  on  pubUo  grounds,  he  had  from 
the  first  expressed  a  wish  to  be  removed  to  some 
other  part  of  the  country,  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
succeeded  in  introducing  a  settled  system  of  revenue, 
and  substituting  order  for  the  anarchy  which  Tippoo's 
regime  had  left  behind  it.  To  Munro,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  drier  climates  of  the  Camatio  and 
the  Baramahal,  Canara,  with  its  damp  and  steamy 
atmosphere  and  long  rainy  season,  was  as  distasteful 
as  Calcutta  is  to  the  Punjab  ofl&cial  of  the  present 
day.  With  all  his  love  for  beautiful  scenery,  which 
may  be  said  to  abound  in  all  parts  of  Canara,  Munro 
seems  to  have  been  to  the  last  unable  to  acquire  any 
enthusiasm  for  a  country  in  which  there  are  five 
months  of  almost  continuous  rain,  and  where  the 
difficulties  of  locomotion,  even  now  considerable, 
were  at  that  time  unusually  great. 

No  man  (he  wrote)  who  has  not  seen  Canara  and  Sunda, 
can  have  the  least  idea  of  the  endless  vexatious  interruptions 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  people 
oppose  to  the  progress  of  revenue  settlements.  From  tiie 
beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  October,  the  proper  season 
for  settlements,  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  fair  day.    No  wheel 
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cftrriage  can  be  used,  not  eyen  a  bullock  bandy.    In  many 
of  the  inland  cross-roads  bullocks  cannot  travel  loaded,  and 
tents  must  be  carried  by  coolies.     My  cutcherry  tent  stands 
pitched  at  Barkur,  where  I  first  got  it.    I  could  only  bring 
with  me  two  very  small  captain's  marquees  and  three  private 
tents.    How,  you  will  ask,  does  your  army  move  ?    It  usually 
sends  its  tents  by  sea,  marches  along  the  coast,  and  occupies 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.    If  it  moves  inland,  as  it  did 
to  Jamalabad,  it  marches  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  rivers, 
and  probably  only  crosses  one.    The  large  tents  are  then 
carried  on  elephants ;  but  an  elephant  would  not  answer  my 
pnipose,  because  I  never  move  without  crossing  a  river,  and 
often  two  or  three.     The  business  of  loading  and  unloading 
him  would  take  up  the  whole  day.    Even  with  bullocks,  the 
business  of  swimming  them  over  takes  up  so  much  time,  that 
I  am  always  obliged  to  wait  an  hour  or  two  for  my  tent,  the 
same  as  if  I  was  in  camp.    It  cannot  be  sent  on  the  night 
before,  because  it  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous  in  small 
canoes  to  pass  rivers  in  the  dark,  towing  cattle  alongside. 
If  I  send  it  on  the  day  before,  I  lose  the  use  of  it  for  my 
cutcherry  people.   .   .   .   Peons,  on  account  of  rivers  and 
also  the  number  of  thieves,  travel  only  in  the  day,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  on  an  average.    They 
seldom  come  in  less  than  fifteen  days  from  Mangalore.     The 
tappfl  *  does  not  go  thirty  miles  a  day,  and  letters  by  it, 
though  they  are  sometimes  more  expeditious  than  peons,  are 
sometimes  again  much  longer  in  reaching,  either  from  mis- 
takes in  the  department  or  from  my  being  out  of  the  road, 
and  the  people  missing  me.    My  correspondence  with  the 
more  distant  districts  is  much  more  tedious  than  that  between 
Madras  and  Bengal.    It  would  be  much  easier  for  me  to 
manage  all  the   countries    between    the    Krishna  and  the 
CoUeroon  than  this  GoUectorate.f 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  with  so  great  an  aversion 
to  Canara,  Munro  should  have  sought  for  a  change 
as  soon  as  he  had  accomplished  the  principal  objects 
of  his  mission.  Towards  the  end  of  1800,  the  change 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  transfer  to  the  charge  of  the 

♦  Tappdl,  the  post.  f  Oleig's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  258. 
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districts  south  of  the  Tongabadra,  which  had  jnst 
been  ceded  to  the  Company  by  the  Nizam.  It  was 
not  without  reluctance  that  the  Madras  Government 
sanctioned  this  transfer.  Munro's  services  in  Canara 
were  very  highly  valued.  He  had  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  put  down  crime  and  rebeUion,  and  sub- 
stituted settled  government  for  anarchy  and  disorder. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  to  replace  him.  But  the 
management  of  the  newly  ceded  country  was  a  task 
not  less  arduous  than  that  which  Munro  had  accom- 
plished in  Canara,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  another  man  equally  qualified  for  it.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  resolved  to  divide  Canara  into  two 
charges,  each  under  a  separate  Collector,  and  to 
appoint  Munro  Principal  Collector  of  the  Ceded 
Pistricts. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

The  Ceded  Dietriote-^Their  extent— PoliHeal  history— Weaineu  of 
ike  Hyderaibad  admnietration — The  poligdrs — Their  reduction"- 
Settlement  of  the  land  revenue  on  a  ryotwdr  basis — Detailed  field 
survey  and  assessment — Laboriousness  of  Munro's  duties — High 
reputation  acquired  by  him — Estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
people — Opposition  to  the  ryotwdr  system  in  Bengal  and  Madras — 
The  system  temporarily  superseded — Beview  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  it — Actual  results  of  the  two  systems — The  second  Mahratta 
war — Correspondence  between  General  WeUesley  and  Munro  about 
batde  ofAssye — Mutiny  at  VeUore — Munro' s  previous  apprehensions 
regarding  the  undue  preponderance  of  native  over  European  troops. 

MxTNBo  entered  upon  his  new  charge  when  the  first 
year  of  this  century  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
territory  which  he  was  deputed  to  administer,  was  a 
very  extensive  one.  It  comprised  an  area  little  short 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  including  the 
present  districts  of  Balldri,  Cuddapah,  and  Kamiil, 
and  also  the  Palnad,  now  a  taluq  or  subdivision  of 
the  Krishna  district.  Kamiil  was  at  that  time  a  prin- 
cipality tmder  a  Mahomedan  chief,  a  tributary  of  the 
Nizam,  whose  rights  over  KamTil,  as  well  as  over  the 
remainder  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  were  transferred  to 
the  Company.  With  the  internal  administration  of 
this  principality  the  Company's  representative  had 
little  or  no  concern,  so  long  as  the  tribute  was  regu- 
larly paid,  and  so  long  as  there  was  an  absence  of  such 
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disorder  as  might  threaten  the  peace  of  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  But  in  the  adjoining  districts,*  or 
rather  provinces,  of  BalKri  and  Cuddapah,  which 
constituted  the  remainder  of  the  Piincipal  Collector's 
charge,  and  which  included  an  area  of  twenty-one 
thousand  square  miles,  there. were  elements  of  work 

• 

suflScient  to  tax  the  powers  and  to  engage  the  unre- 
mitting attention  of  the  ablest  administrator.  If 
Canara  Jbad  suffered  from  thirty-six  years  of  mis- 
government  by  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo,  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts had  been  for  upwards  of  two  centuries  a  scene 
of  successive  invasions  and  a  constant  prey  to  internal 
conflict  and  misrale.  From  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  these 
provinces  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Hindu  kingdom 
of  Vijayanagar,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  appears  to  have  included  the  whole 
of  the  peninsula  south  of  the  river  Krishna.  That 
dynasty,  as  we  have  seen,  had  established  in  Canara 
a  system  of  landed  tenure  which  had  secured  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  enabled  it  to  pass 
through  the  period  of  Mysore  misgo vernment  with- 
out very  serious  damage.  But  the  rule  of  the 
Vijayanagar  Government  over  the  Ceded  Districts 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  1664,  when  the  Hindu 
king  was  defeated  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Maho- 
medan  chiefs  of  Bljapur,  Golconda,  Daulatibdd,  and 
Berdr,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  number  of  petty  chiefs,  called 
poligdrs.  In  1680  these  districts  were  invaded 
and  a  portion  of    them  conquered  by  Sivajl,  the 

•  The  term  "  district/'  which  is  divided,  is  generally  appUed  bj  Knnio 

now  the  official    designation  of  the  .    to  the  smaller  divisions,   now  oom- 

oolleotorates,  or  sillahs,  into  which  the  monlj  called  t&lnqs. 
several  Presidencies  or  Provinces  are 
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founder  of  Mahratta  rule.  Subsequently  they  were 
invaded  by  Arangzfb,  and  later  they  formed  part 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  imtil 
in  1778  they  feU  to  the  arms  of  Hyder  Ali,  and  were 
incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  Mysore.  By  the 
treaty  of  1792  the  greater  part  of  the  Ceded  Districts 
reverted  to  the  Nizam,  and  the  remainder  was  in- 
cluded in  the  share  of  Tippoo's  dominions  which  was 
allotted  to  the  Nizam  in  1799.  The  Hyderabad 
administration  was  extremely  weak,  and  the  country 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  continual  disturbance  by  the 
rebellions  poligdrs,  who  set  the  Government  at  de- 
fiance. These  poUgdrs  were  petty  chiefs,  who  from 
time  to  time  had  acquired  power  and  territory  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  ruling  prince.  Some  of  them 
had  begun  as  leaders  of  banditti,  who,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  had  been  iuvested 
with  poHpe  authority.  Others  were  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Edj^s  or  their  principal  ofl&cers.  Others 
had  been  granted  villages  as  a  reward  for  services. 
Others  had  gained  possession  of  tracts  of  country  by 
usurpation.  Others  had  begun  as  rulers  of  districts 
or  as  revenue  ofl&cers,  and  some  as  mere  headmen  of 
villages.  In  one  of  his  first  letters  after  assuming 
his  new  charge,  Munro  wrote : 

We  have  now  a  great  empire  in  the  southern  part  of  India ; 
and  if  we  can  only  keep  the  French  out  at  the  general  peace, 
it  will,  after  remaining  as  long  undisturbed  as  Bengal  has 
now  been,  yield  a  very  noble  revenue,  drawn  "with  ease  from 
willing  subjects.  But  before  such  a  desirable  change  can  be 
effected,  we  shall  have  to  remove  many  powerful  and  turbulent 
polig4rs,  and  many  petty  ones  of  modem  origin,  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  troubles  of  the  times,  in  order  to  with- 
hold their  rents  for  a  few  years  and  then  to  declare  themselves 
independent.    The  reduction  of  these  vagabonds,  who  are  a 
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kind  of  privileged  highwaymen,  will  render  us  more  able  to 
resist  our  external  enemies ;  for  in  all  late  wars  we  have  been 
obliged  to  employ  a  great  number  of  troops  to  secure  internal 
tranquillity,  instead  of  sending  them  to  augment  the  army  in 
the  field.* 

Again : 

The  coimtry  is  overrun  with  polig4rs.  I  have  between 
twenty  and  thirty  who  send  me  vakils.  They  are  not  confined 
to  one  comer,  but  are  in  every  district.  I  am  trying,  with  the 
help  of  Dugald  Campbell,  General  of  Division  here,  to  get  rid 
of  as  many  as  possible ;  but  it  wiU  take  some  campaigns  to 
clear  them  out.f 

Latterly  the  evil  had  been  intensified  by  the 
v^eakness  of  the  Nizam's  administration. 

In  that  part  of  the  Ceded  Districts  which  fell  to  the 
Nizam,  his  officers,  from  indolence  and  weakness,  were  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  polig&rs.  They  were  constantly  in 
rebellion,  and  their  rebellion  and  their  reduction  were  aUke 
disastrous  to  the  country.  The  Mysore  system,^  which  re- 
moved all  polig^ships,  expelled  their  turbulent  chiefs,  and 
levied  an  additional  body  of  troops  to  prevent  their  return, 
was  in  every  respect  preferable  to  that  of  the  Nizam,  which 
at  a  greater  expense  suffered  them  to  retain  their  power,  to 
commit  every  kind  of  degradation,  and  to  set  the  Government 
itself  at  defiance.  § 

Nor  were  the  turbulence  and  excesses  of  the 
poligars  the  only  source  of  trouble.  The  troops  of 
the  Nizam,  with  their  pay  in  arrears,  as  is  so  often 


•  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  837. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  849. 

X  The  following  allnsion  to  the 
Mysore  Bystem  of  dealing  with  polig^ 
ccours  in  a  letter  from  Colonel  Wel- 
leslej  to  Kunro,  dated  26th  October, 
1800:— 

*  I  think  Ponmaya's  mode  of  deal. 
'  ing  with  these  Bajaha  (Harponelly 
'and  Anagoondy)  is  excellent.  He 
'  sets  them  up  in  palanqnins,  elephants, 
'  etc.,  and  a  great  sowarry,  and  makes 


<  them  attend  to  hia  person.    Thej 
'  are  treated  with  great  respect,  which 

*  they  like,  bnt  they  can  do  no  mischief 

*  in  the  conntry.    Old  Hyder  adopted 
'this  plan,  and  his  operations  were 

<  seldom  impeded  by  polig&r  wars.' 

The  polig&r  of  Anagoondy  (properly 
Anagnndi)  was  a  descendant  of  the 
old  B4jas  of  Yijayanagar. 

§  Manual  of  the  BaUIri  Distriot, 
compiled  under  the  orders  of  the 
Madras  Goyemment,  p.  117. 
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the  case  with  the  armies  of  Oriental  rulers,  had  re- 
sorted to  forced  levies  from  the  overtaxed  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coimtry.    Mmiro  wrote : 

This  last  year  a  mntinous  army  was  tnmed  loose  during 
the  sowing  season  to  collect  their  pay  from  the  villagers. 
They  drove  off  and  sold  the  cattle,  extorted  money  by  torture 
from  every  man  who  fell  into  their  hands,  and  plmidered 
the  houses  and  shops  of  those  who  fled,  by  which  means 
the  usual  cultivation  has  been  greatly  diminished.* 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  reduce  the 
poKgirs,  and,  owing  to  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  Munro  and  General  Campbell,  within  a  year  from 
the  transfer  of  the  country  considerable  progress 
was  made  in  effecting  this  object.  Many  of  the 
most  powerful  and  turbulent  among  the  poHgars  were 
expelled  from  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  those  who 
remained  were  forced  to  disband  their  armed  re- 
tainers and  to  abstain  from  unauthorized  exactions 
from  the  ryots.  The  removal  of  the  Nizam's  troops 
had,  of  course,  followed  immediately  on  the  cession. 

As  in  Canara,  so  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the  sup- 
pression of  disorder  was  accompanied  by  a  settlement 
of  the  land  revenue.  But  the  state  of  things  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  two  provinces  was  very  dijfferent. 
That  which  was  so  marked  a  feature  in  Canara — 
private  property  in  land — ^had  no  existence  in  BaUari 
or  Cuddapah.  In  the  latter  districts  the  land  had 
always  been  regaxded  as  the  property  of  the  State. 
There  were  no  traces  of  its  having  ever  been  the 
property  of  the  cultivators  or  of  the  renters.  The 
In6m  f  sxmnuds  t  grated  by  the  Vijayanagar  princes, 
as  well  as  by  rulers  of  more  ancient  date,  invariably 

•  Oleig't  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  348.  f  Minnies,  vol  i.  p.  22,  footnote. 

}  Ibid.,  p.  62,  footnote. 
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granted  the  soil  as  well  as  the  assessment,  thus 
proving  that  the  land  was  considered  to  belong  to 
the  sovereign.  Accurate  records  of  ancient  assess- 
ments, such  as  Munro  had  discovered  in  Canara,  had 
no  existence  in  the  Ceded  Districts.  The  little  that 
was  known  of  the  revenue  of  these  districts  under 
the  Vijayanagar  Government,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  a  tradition  that  it  used  to  be  assessed  in  kind  in 
the  proportion  of  half  the  produce — a  much  higher 
rate  than  that  demanded  in  Canara — and  that  this 
half  was  converted  into  money  at  a  price  unfavourable 
to  the  cultivator.  Of  the  state  of  things  under  the 
rulers  who  succeeded  the  Vijayanagar  kings,  the 
accounts  were  extremely  jfragmentary,  until  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  Hyder  Ali,  from  which  time 
the  records  appear  to  have  been  tolerably  complete. 

With  the  information  thus  available  Munro  pro- 
ceeded to  institute  a  survey  and  assessment  of  the 
country  under  his  charge.  In  the  performance  of 
this  duty  he  was  aided  by  four  English  assistants, 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  to  each  of  whom, 
partially  following  the  example  of  Eead  in  the  Bara- 
mahal,  he  assigned  a  separate  charge,  retaining 
under  his  own  immediate  management  the  southern 
portion  of  the  BaUari  district.  The  system  of  revenue 
which  was  introduced  was  ryotwdr,  differing  from 
the  system  followed  in  Canara  in  that  the  assess- 
ment was  fixed  upon  each  separate  field  instead  of 
including  the  entire  holding,  and  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  detailed  measurement  of  the  land  and  classi- 
fication of  the  productive  capacities  of  the  various 
soils.  The  two  processes  of  surtey  and  assessment, 
which  were  conducted  separately,  were  carried  out 
very  much  upon  the  same  principles  as  those  which 
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have  regulated  the  surveys  and  assessments  made  in 
Indi.  ^more  modem  times,  although  they  were 
probably  less  accurate,  owing  to  the  inferior  charac- 
ter of  the  native  agency  which  in  those  days  was 
available.  The  survey  was  commenced  in  1802  and 
finished  in  1805.  The  classification  of  the  land 
began  in  1804,  and  was  completed  in  1806.  Pend- 
ing the  completion  of  these  operations,  a  rough  settle- 
ment of  the  revenue  was  made  through  the  potails, 
or  heads  of  villages.  The  survey  and  assessment, 
imperfect  as  they  may  have  been,  were  the  most 
complete  that  had  yet  been  made  in  any  Indian  pro- 
vince. They  established  once  for  all  Munro's  reputa- 
tion as  a  revenue  administrator,  and  served  as  a 
model,  to  be  improved  upon  in  future  years,  for  the 
subsequent  revenue  settlements  of  Southern  India. 

This  duty,  performed  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
others  of  a  multifarious  character,  was  extremely 
harassing.     Munro  wrote  to  Bead  : 

It  is  needless  to  tell  you  how  1  pass  my  time;  for  you 
know  well  enough  what  kind  of  life  that  of  an  itinerant  Col- 
lector is.  I  have  all  the  drudgery  without  any  of  the  interesting 
investigations  which  employed  so  much  of  your  time  in  the 
Baramahal.  The  detail  of  my  own  division,  near  ten  lakhs 
of  star  pagodas,  and  the  superintendence  of  others,  leave  me 
no  leisure  for  speculations.  The  more  common  business  of 
amild^s*  letters,  complaints,  etc.,  often  occupy  the  whole  of 
the  day.  Besides,  1  am  taken  up  an  hour  or  two  almost  every 
other  day  in  examining  spies,  and  sending  out  parties  of  peons 
in  quest  of  thieves  and  refugee  poUg^s.  1  am  also  obliged  to 
furnish  grain  for  three  regiments  of  cavalry  and  the  gun 
bullocks,  and  to  transmit  a  diary  every  month  to  the  Board 
to  show  that  I  am  not  idle.  My  annual  circuit  is  near  a 
thousand  miles,  and  the  hours  I  spend  on  horseback  are 
almost  the  only  time  1  can  call  my  own.* 

*  Gleig*8  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  854. 
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Two  years  later,  he  wrote  to  the  same  oorre- 
spondent : 

Many  causes  have  concurred  to  keep  me  at  a  distance  from 
society,  and  to  force  me  to  travel  about  my  districts  alone, 
when  I  have  more  business  of  different  kinds  than  I  can 
well  manage.  The  subordinate  Collectors  having  been  all 
removed,  and  a  complete  new  set  given  to  me  last  year,  has 
been  a  great  hindrance  to  my  operations ;  for  it  has  obUged 
me  not  only  to  continue  to  retain  the  greatest  part  of  the 
country  in  my  own  hands,  but  to  look  after,  for  a  time,  the 
internal  management  of  the  other  divisions.  I  am  also  a 
kind  of  commissary  or  agent  for  the  army,  for  almost  all 
their  suppUes  are  drawn  from  this  province.  I  should  have 
thought  nothing  of  it,  had  it  been  only  to  equip  them  at 
first  starting,  but  the  demand  is  increasing.  Ever  since 
November,  1802,  when  the  preparations  for  war  began,  I 
have  never  had  less  than  ten  thousand,  and  sometimes  above 
thirty  thousand  bullocks  in  motion;  and  though  peace  has 
now  been  concluded,  I  am  at  this  moment  sending  off  ten 
thousand  Warda  bullocks  with  rice  for  General  Wellesley's 
army  beyond  Arangabad.  I  have  not  only  had  the  pur- 
chase of  the  supplies,  but  the*- payment  of  most  of  the 
bullocks.  This  bullock  business,  together  with  sheep,  boats, 
pay  of  boatmen,  and  I  do  not  know  what,  and  the  endless 
disputes  and  correspondence  about  accounts,  bills,  etc.,  leave 
me  very  httle  time  for  revenue.  For  more  than  three  years 
I  have  not  had  a  single  holiday,  and  have  very  rarely  risen 
from  business  before  sunset.  I  could  not  have  believed,  had 
I  not  made  the  experiment,  that  it  was  possible  to  undergo 
such  a  constant  drudgery ;  but,  after  all,  my  time  is  in  some 
respects  very  unprofitably  employed.  You  did  infinitely  more 
in  one  month  in  investigating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  principles  of  revenue,  than  I  do  in  twelve.  Two 
very  bad  seasons  in  this  country,  and  all  over  the  Deccan, 
have  greatly  augmented  the  usual  difficulty  of  finding  sub- 
sistence for  the  armies.  In  some  parts  of  the  Deccan  there 
is  a  famine,  and  the  scarcity  here  very  nearly  approaches 
to  that  calamity.  The  revenue  of  course  has  suffered  greatly, 
and  now  stands  at  about  fourteen  lakhs  of  pagodas,  instead 
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of  sixteen,  to  which  it  would  have  risen  this  year,  had  the 
two  last  been  ordinary  seasons.* 

The    seven   years    which    Munro  spent    in   the 
Ceded  Districts  were  probably  the  most  important 
period  in  his  official  life.     In  the  Baramahal  his 
position  had  been  a  subordinate  one.    In  Canara, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  was  invested  with  an 
independent  charge,  his  tenure   of  office  had  been 
too  short    to    admit   of   his    doing    more    than   to 
suppress   disorder,   and    to  lay    down    principles  of 
revenue  administration  which   his   successors  could 
work  out.      In  the   Ceded   Districts    he   remained 
long  enough  to  guide  and  direct  the  development  of 
the  system  which  he  introduced,  and  by  constant 
intercourse    with    the    people    to    habituate    them 
to  the  spectacle    of   a   ruler,    who  with   inflexible 
firmness   in  securing  the  just  rights  of  the  State, 
and  maintaining  order  and  obedience  to  the  law, 
combined  a  patient  and  benevolent  attention  to  the 
weU-being  of  all  classes.     The  natives  of  India  are 
not  destitute   of  gratitude,   nor  are  they  deficient 
in    the    capacity    to    discern    and    appreciate    the 
qualities  which  characterize  a  just,  firm,  and  bene- 
ficent ruler.     Towards  Munro  the  ryots  of  BalMri 
and   Cuddapah    were    led    to    entertain  feeling?  of 
confidence  and  attachment  which  but  few  officials 
have   been  able  to  inspire,   and  when  he  left  the 
province,  his  departure  was  lamented  by  all  classes 
of   the  population.     Nor  was  the   memory  of  his 
good  work  one  of  those  transient  recollections  which 
often  pass   away   so  speedily.     The   appellation  by 
which   Munro   was   most  commonly  known  to*  the 
people    of  the   Ceded    Districts,   was   that    of   the 

•  Gleig'a  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  390,  .'jei. 
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"Colonel  Dora,"*  mth  reference  to  the  military 
rank  which  he  held  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
service  as  Principal  Collector  ;  and  to  this  day  it 
is  considered  a  suflScient  answer  to  inquiries  re- 
garding the  reason  for  any  revenue  rule,  that  it  was 
laid  down  by  the  Colonel  Dora. 

But  while  Munro  was  thus  winning  the  con- 
fidence and  confirming  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  at  the  same  time 
consolidating  the  system  of  revenue  with  which  his 
name  has  ever  since  been  identified,  the  influences 
which  had  compelled  him,  though  not  without  a 
vigorous  protest,  to  submit  a  plan  for  the  intro- 
duction of  middle  men  between  the  State  and  the 
landlords  of  Canara,  were  still  actively  at  work, 
and  naturally  were  even  more  antagonistic  to  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  direct  revenue  settlements 
in  a  coimtry  in  which  there  was  no  private  property 
in  land,  and  where  the  holdings  on  the  average 
were  even  smaller  and  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion than  in  Canara.  Nor  was  this  antagonism 
confined  to  the  authorities  in  Bengal.  It  was 
shared  by  eminent  civil  servants  in  the  Madras 
Presidency,  some  of  whom  either  were,  or  shortly 
afterwards  became,  members  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
venue, and  brought  all  the  weight  of  their  official 
authority  to  bear  upon  the  decision  of  the  question. 
Thus,  during  the  latter  years  of  Munro's  residence 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  much  of  his  time  was 
occupied  in  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of 
the  ryotwdr  and  zemindari  systems.  From  the 
Governor  of  Madras,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  who 

^  Dora  means   "  gentleman."    It      It  is  synonymoaa  with  the  Hindiist4ai 
is  eqniralent  to  the  English  ''  Mr."       word  *'  Sahib." 
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at  an  early  period  became  convinced  of  the  cor- 
reotnesB  of  Munro's  views,  he  received  active  and 
consistent  support,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
Lord  William  Bentinck  had  left  India,  and  Monro 
had  retired  from  his  post  in  the  Ceded  Districts, 
that  the  changes  long  threatened  were  carried  into 
effect.  But  from  Sir  George  Barlow,  a  Bengal 
civilian  who  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck  as 
Governor,  and  who,  first  as  Secretary  under  Lord 
ComwaUis,  and  afterwards  as  a  member  of  Lord 
Wellesley's  Council,  had  been  an  active  supporter 
of  the  zemindiri  settlement  of  Bengal,  the  ryot- 
wir  system  encountered  a  determined  opposition 
— an  opposition  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
destitute  of  local  support.  The  result  was  that 
shortly  after  Munro  left  India,  the  ryotwar  method 
of  settlement,  which  in  the  Baramahal  had  been 
already  replaced  by  the  miittadari*  system,  was 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  superseded  by  a  system  of 
triennial  leases,  under  which  the  revenue  of  an  entire 
village  was  farmed  to  the  potail  or  principal  ryot, 
or,  in  the  event  of  his  refusing  to  accept  the  lease, 
to  a  stranger.  These  triennial  leases  were  followed 
by  leases  for  ten  years,  both  being  regarded  as  pre- 
hminary  to  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  settlement ; 
but  mider  both  there  were  heavy  losses  of  revenue 
to  the  State  and  much  damage  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  coimtry,  and  after  eight  years'  trial  of  the 
plan  of  leases  to  middle  men,  a  recurrence  to 
the  ryotwar  system  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of 
Directors. 

*   MiUtaddri — properly  fimf/ta(idri,  but  it   is   usually  applied  to  smaller 

from  mutkd — an  estate  composed  of  estates  than  those   held  by  the  xe* 

one  or  more  Tillages.     The   word  is  mindars  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
nearly    synunymoas    with  zeminddri, 
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It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  memoir 
to  enter  into  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  the  respective  advocates  of  the 
two  principles  of  revenue  administration ;  but  a 
few  words  on  the  salient  points  of  the  controversy, 
which  was  hotly  maintained  for  many  years,  and 
which  even  now  has  not  entirely  died  out,  will  not 
be  out  of  place.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  so 
much  the  question  of  permanent  versus  temporary 
settlements,  as  whether  the  State  should  receive 
its  revenues  direct  from  a  large  body  of  small  land- 
holders— for  the  most  part  the  actual  cultivators 
of  the  soil — or  from  a  more  limited  body  of  middle 
men,  who,  either  as  zemindars,  or  as  miittadars,  or 
as  renters  of  villages,  should  collect  the  revenues 
from  the  ryots,  receiving  a  percentage  for  their 
trouble  and  responsibiHty.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  Munro's  views  on  the  question  of  fixity  of 
assessment.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  an  assessment  so  far  fixed  that  its 
terms  were  not  to  be  Hable  to  frequent  or  arbitrary 
variations,  but  at  the  same  time  were  not  to  preclude 
the  State,  in  times  of  exceptional  financial  pressure, 
from  levying  a  special  assessment  to  meet  a  special 
emergency.  This  was,  of  course,  an  important  quali- 
fication, and  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  it  deprived 
the  settlement  of  that  element  of  certainty  which 
is  essential  to  encourage  agricultural  improvement ; 
but  it  is  clear  from  Munro's  writings  that  though, 
looking  to  our  position  in  India  at  that  time  and 
to  the  additional  demands  upon  the  treasury  which 
the  military  expenditure  was  certain  to  involve, 
he  considered  it  prudent  to  attach  this  qualification 
to  the   terms  of  our  revenue   settlements,  he  was 
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prepared  to  abandon  it,  provided  that  the  State  did 
not  sacrifice  the  prospective  increase  of  revenue  that 
might  be  derived  from  the  many  millions  of  acres 
still  remaining  uncultivated,  but  which  in  Bengal, 
under  the  settlement  made  by  Lord  Comwallis,  had 
been  surrendered  in  perpetuity  to  the  zemindars. 
What  Munro  mainly  objected  to  was  the  creation 
of  middle  men  extemporized  for  the  purpose.  His 
contention  was,  that  where  large  landholders  did 
not  already  exist,  it  was  not  wise,  either  from  an 
economic  or  from  a  poHtical  point  of  view,  to  create 
them  by  an  artificial  process.  As  we  have  already 
said,  one  of  his  guiding  principles  was  to  accept 
existing  institutions  as  he  found  them,  and  to  re- 
form and  strengthen,  but  not  to  improve  them  off 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Thus,  when  some  years  later 
he  had,  as  Governor  of  Madras,  to  deal  with  the 
zeminddries  of  the  Northern  Sirkars  and  of  North 
Arcot,  some  of  which  were  of  very  ancient  date, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  propose  a  law  of  entail  with 
the  avowed  object  of  giving  security  and  permanency 
to  that  description  of  tenure.  But  what  he  con- 
tended for  in  regard  to  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  in 
regard  to  the  greater  part  of  Southern  and  Western 
India,  was  that  the  ancient  land  tenure  of  the  country 
was  not  zemindari  or  miittadari,  or  any  other  tenure 
implying  the  existence  of  a  middle  man  between 
the  cultivator  and  the  ruling  power,  but  pure  and 
simple  ryotwir.  Nor  did  he  admit  that  a  system 
involving  the  direct  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
the  State  from  a  large  body  of  small  landholders, 
was  of  necessity  unworkable  or  even  inconvenient. 

His  views   on  this  point  are  well  expressed  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
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Board  of  Eevenue  shortly  before  his  departure  from 
the  Ceded  Districts  : — 

The  chief  arguments  against  the  ryotwir  system,  are  the 
great  detail  of  accounts,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
management;  the  interference  of  revenue  officers  in  culti- 
vation; the  expense  of  collection;  and  the  fluctuation  in 
the  annual  amount  of  the  public  revenue.  But  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  very  serious  in  these  objections.  When  a 
country  is  surveyed  and  the  rent  of  every  field  fixed,  the 
accounts  become  perfectly  simple — they  are  nothing  more 
than  a  list  of  ryots  and  fields ;  and  if  the  ryots  do  not  next 
year  take  up  new  or  throw  up  old  land,  the  same  register  will 
serve  again  ;  and  as  cumums  must  always  be  kept,  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  getting  from  them  the  accounts  of  a  hundred 
ryots,  than  of  one  muttadar.  The  accounts  of  the  customs, 
which  yield  so  small  a  portion  of  revenue,  are  infinitely  more 
intricate  and  troublesome  than  those  of  the  land-rent.  If  such 
a  remission  is  granted  as  will  leave  the  ryots  a  private  rent, 
after  discharging  the  public  one,  the  interference  of  revenue 
servants  will  be  unnecessary.  Their  own  interest  will  stimulate 
them  to  cultivate,  as  in  Ganara,  where  no  revenue  officer  ever 
thinks  of  calling  upon  the  owner  to  plough  or  sow  his  fields. 
The  additional  expense  of  collection  in  the  ryotwar  settlement 
would  be  gradually  compensated  by  the  rent  of  waste  lands 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  annual 
amount  of  the  revenue  would  be  gradually  lessened,  as  the 
ryots  became  attached  to  their  farms,  by  the  benefits  of  a  low 
assessment,  and  retaining  them  as  a  lasting  possession,  instead 
of  changing  them,  partly  or  wholly,  almost  every  year.* 

Munro,  as  we  have  said,  held  strongly  the 
opinion  that  the  ryotwar  system  was  the  ancient 
system  of  India,  and  he  argued  that  any  system 
which  might  be  introduced  would  have  a  tendency, 
in  the  absence  of  artificial  restraints,  to  resolve  itself 
into  ryotwar,  *  because  the  duration  of  great  property 
'  in  any  family  was  opposed  by  early  and  universal 
'  marriage,    and    by  equal    division    among   all  the 

*  Minutes,  vol.  i.  p.  96. 
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*  sons,'  *  If,  in  despite  of  this  tendency,  some  of  the 
larger  landholders,  created  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments, should  develop  into  armed  chiefs,  like  some 
of  the  larger  zemindars,  the  result  in  his  opinion 
would   be   'detrimental   to   the  country  and    dan- 

*  gerous  to  the  Government.'  f 

Writing  on  this  subject  some  years  later,  Munro 
observed  : 

Most  of  the  well-intentioned,  but  visionary,  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  India  by  the  creation  of  zemind&rs  of  whole 
districts,  or  of  simple  villages,  appear  to  have  originated  in 
extreme  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
country  and  the  rights  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  held. 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  zemindars  were  the 
landlords  or  proprietors,  and  the  ryots  their  under-tenants  or 
labourers,  and  by  others  that  the  sovereign  was  the  sole  land- 
lord, and  the  ryots  were  cultivating  tenants.  But  the  ryot  is 
the  real  proprietor,  for  whatever  land  does  not  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  belongs  to  him.  The  demand  for  pubUc  revenue, 
according  as  it  be  high  or  low  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  affects  his  share ;  but  whether  it  leaves  him 
only  the  bare  profit  of  his  stock,  or  a  small  surplus  beyond  it 
as  landlord's  rent,  he  is  still  the  true  proprietor,  and  possesses 
all  that  is  not  claimed  by  the  sovereign  as  revenue.  .  .  . 
The  distribution  of  landed  property  differs  in  every  country : 
it  is  different  in  Ireland  from  what  it  is  in  England,  and  in 
India  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  But  we  ought  to 
take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  not  attempt,  upon  idle  notions  of 
improvement,  to  force  a  distribution  of  it  into  larger  properties, 
when  every  local  circumstance  is  adverse  to  its  continuance 
in  that  state.  The  experiment  has  already  been  tried  by  the 
establishing  of  village  zemind^s  or  muttad^s,  and  has 
already  very  generally  failed.  The  event  could  not  possibly 
have  been  otherwise,  of  a  measure  whose  object  was  to  bring 
a  new  class  of  proprietors  into  villages  where  the  produce  was 
too  little  for  the  old  ones.  Even  in  those  villages  which  are 
still  in  the  hands  of  muttadars,  the  object  of  having  larger 
landed  properties  will  entirely  fail,  because  the  properties,  by 

*  Mmutes,  vol.  i.  p.  96.  t  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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sale  and  division  among  heirs,  are  fast  subdividing,  and  will 
soon  dwindle  into  portions  smaller  than  the  properties  of 
individual  ryots.  There  are  instances  in  which  this  hSpS 
already  happened,  and  they  will  soon  become  so  numerous, 
that  the  system  must  at  no  distant  period  die  a  natural  death.* 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  in  affirm- 
ing the  ryotwdr  to  have  been  the  ancient  system  of 
India,  Munro  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
preceded  by  a  system  of  common  or  joint  tenures 
by  village  communities.  The  latter  system  had  to 
a  great  extent  died  out  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
and  had  been  superseded  by  a  system  of  separate 
holdings.  When  the  change  took  place,  was  not 
exactly  known.  Munro  believed  that  in  many  places 
it  dated  back  to  a  very  remote  period.    He  observed  : 

Such  a  change  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  must 
always  precede  every  material  improvement,  and  is  only  re- 
strained from  becoming  general  by  over  assessment  or  by 
difficulties  regarding  water.  If  one  part  of  the  lands  of  a 
village  has  advantages  over  the  other  in  these  respects,  the 
common  tenure  will  be  acceptable  to  the  proprietors  by  giving 
to  all  in  their  turn  the  benefit  of  the  favoured  land;  but 
where  the  advantages  of  the  several  lots  of  land  are  nearly 
equal,  the  occupants  will  in  general  wish  to  keep  their  own 
permanently,  because  no  man  ever  labours  with  the  same 
spirit  to  improve  what  he  is  to  share  with  another,  as  what 
he  is  to  retain  exclusively  for  himself.  The  common  tenure 
has  existed  in  many  nations,  but  usually  in  the  rude  and 
early  stages  of  agiiculture,  and  has  always,  I  beUeve,  been 
considered  as  hostile  to  improvement. 

But  even  if  the  joint  tenure  system  had  been 
more  prevalent  in  South  India  than  it  was,  this  fact 
would  not  have  aflfected  Munro's  argument  against 
the  creation  of  a  quasi-landlord  class  to  act  as 
middle    men    between    the    ryots    and    the    State. 

*  MiQutoj«,  VI j1.  i.  pp.  25.'?,  254. 
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Though  for  the  reasons  above  given  Munro  preferred 
separate  tenures  to  joint  tenures,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  had  the  latter  system  remained  in  full 
force,  he  would  have  been  as  much  opposed  to  sup- 
plementing it  by  an  arbitrary  creation  of  middle  men, 
as  he  was  to  supplementing  the  system  of  separate 
tenures  by  a  similar  device. 

The  views  of  Munro's  opponents,  like  those  of 
Lord  Comwallis  and  his  Council,  were  entirely  de- 
rived from  English  precedents.  To  them  it  appeared 
to  be  contrary  to  all  sound  principles  that  the  State 
should  deal  direct  with  a  numerous  body  of  small 
landholders.  They  contended  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  an  intermediate  agency — including  under  that 
term  the  native  collectors  of  revenue,  such  as  tah- 
silddrs,  amildd-rs,  etc. — ^had  always  existed  between 
the  Government  and  the  ryots ;  and  they  argued 
that  the  creation  of  a  body  of  large  landowners, 
where  it  did  not  already  exist,  would  be  followed 
by  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  by  the  protection 
of  the  ryots  from  oppression,  and  by  establishing 
*  that  just  gradation  of  rank  which  is  so  essential 
'  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  every  well-ordered 
'society.'* 

Upwards  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  this  controversy. 
During  that  period  the  two  rival  systems  have  had 
an  ample  trial,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  result 
has  been  adverse  to  Munro's  views.  The  latest 
public  utterance  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commissioners,  who 
contrast  the  position  of  the  Madras  and  Bombay  ryots 

•  Paper  by  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  printed      of  ConiinonR  on  the  Affairs  of  tho  East 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Fifth  Report       India  Company,  1812. 
of  the  Select  Cumniittoe  of  tho  liout»e 
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as  *  independent  landholders,'  possessing  a  *  tenure 

*  as  secure  and  simple  as  can  well  be  conceived,'  -with 
that  of  the  *  tenant  of  the  north,  often  holding  his 

*  land  at  a  rack  rent  and  with  no  permanent  interest 

*  in  the  land,'  and  who  state  that  they  *  have  received 

*  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  remarkable  in  its  weight 

*  and  unanimity,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Bengal 
^province  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  are 

*  in  a  specially  unsatisfactory  condition.'  * 

After  Munro  had  been  about  two  years  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  the  second  war  with  the  Mahrattas 
took  place.  The  alliance  which  had  subsisted  be- 
tween the  Mahrattas  and  the  Company  in  1792, 
when  a  Mahratta  force  co-operated  with  the  British 
army  in  the  war  against  Tippoo,  had  been  succeeded 
by  sentiments  of  distrust  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahrattas.  In  the  last  war  against  Tippoo 
they  had  failed  to  send  the  contingent  which  they 
were  bound  to  furnish  by  the  Treaty  of  Seringa- 
patam ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Peshwa  and  Sindia  had 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  Nizam,  the  ally  of  the 
British,  while  his  army  was  engaged  at  the  siege 
of  Seringapatam.  At  the  close  of  the  Mysore  war 
the  Peshwa  had  declined  to  accept  a  share  of  the 
conquered  territory  offered  to  him  by  the  Governor- 
General  subject  to  the  condition  that  he,  like  the 
Nizam,  should  accept  a  British  subsidiary  force. 
Although  the  nominal  head  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy, the  Peshwa  had  been  for  some  time  little 
more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Sindia ;  but  war 
having  broken  out  between  Jeswant  Edo  Holkar  and 
Siudia,  which  resulted  in  an  attack  on  Poona  and  the 

*  Hoport  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commisaion)  Part  II.,  dated  81st  July,  1880 
pp   111  and  117. 
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defeat  by  Holkar  of  the  combined  armies  of  Sindia 
and  the  Peshwa,  the  latter  had  escaped  to  Bassein, 
near  Bombay,  and  there,  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
1802,  had  made  with  the  British  a  separate  treaty 
*  of  *  defensive  alliance  and  reciprocal  protection,' 
mider  which  he  agreed,  to  receive  a  subsidiary  force, 
assigning  certain  districts  for  their  support. 

The  Treaty  of  Bassein  gave  great  offence  to  the 
other  Mahratta  chiefs,  who  saw  plainly  enough  that 
the  system  of  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  British 
was  fatal  to  the  independence  of  native  States  ;  and 
a  confederation  was  speedily  formed  between  Sindia 
and  the  Eaja  of  Berar  to  oppose  the  English — a 
confederation  to  which  the  Peshwa,  notwithstanding 
the  treaty,  was  secretly  a  party.  The  immediate 
cams  belli  was  the  position  taken  up  by  the  troops 
of  Sindia  and  the  Berir  Eaja  on  the  confines  of  the 
Nizam's  territories.  The  Governor-General  resolved 
to  attack  the  Mahrattas  in  Hindustan,  Guzerat,  and 
Cuttack,  as  well  as  in  the  Deccan,  and  for  this 
purpose  four  corps  d'arm^e  were  formed,  numbering 
altogether  about  66,000  men.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  bodies  were  placed  under  the 
respective  commands  of  General  Lake,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  Bengal,  and  of  General  Arthur 
Wellesley,  who  stni  held  the  military,  as  well  as 
the  civil  command  in  Mysore.  The  latter  speedily 
captured  Ahmednagar,  a  strong  and  important  for- 
tress, and  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1803,  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  Sindia  and  Berar  at  Assye,  after 
one  of  the  severest  engagements  that  had  yet  been 
fought  in  India.  The  capture  of  Burhanpur  and  of 
Asirghar,  another  fortress  of  considerable  strength 
and  the  last  of  Sindia's  possessions  in  the  Deccan, 
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Speedily  followed,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Berar  troops 
at  Argaon  on  the  28th  of  November  finished  the  war 
in  that  part  of  India.  On  the  1st  of  the  same  month 
the  battle  of  Laswari,  in  which  General  Lake  com- 
pletely defeated  Sindia's  northern  army,  ended  the 
war  in  the  north.  The  result  of  these  operations 
was  a  considerable  addition  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, including  the  greater  part  of  the  districts 
which  now  form  the  North-Western  Provinces,  and 
the  Delhi  territory,  as  well  as  Cuttack  and  a  part  of 
Guzerat. 

Munro,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  a  keenly  in- 
terested observer  of  the  events  of  the  war.  Indeed, 
before  it  commenced,  and  before  the  Treaty  of  Bas- 
sein  was  executed,  on  hearing  of  Holkar's  victory  at 
Poona,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor- General, 
urgiug  that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken  for 
imposing  a  subsidiary  alliance  upon  the  Peshwa, 
and  obtaining  from  him  in  return  a  portion  of  the 
Southern  Mahratta  country.  The  latter  object,  to 
which  Munro,  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Mysore,  had  attached  very  great  importance,  regard- 
ing the  possession  of  the  districts  in  question  as 
essential  to  secure  our  territories  against  incursions 
from  the  Mahrattas,  was  not  accomplished  until 
1818,  when  Munro,  in  command  of  a  division  of  the 
Madras  army,  had  the  satisfaction  of  eflFecting  it. 

During  this  war,  as  during  the  operations  against 
Dhundaji  a  few  years  before,  Munro  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  General  Wellesley, 
whose  army  depended  for  its  supplies  mainly  on  the 
districts  under  Munro's  charge.  This  correspondence 
1  includes  an  interesting  letter  from  General  "Wellesley, 

I  explaining  bis  tactics  at  Assye,  and  commencinjg  with 
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tlie  remark  that  as  Munro  was  *  a  judge  of  military 

*  operations,'  he  was  '  anxious  to  have  his  opinion  on 

*  his  side.'  Munro's  reply  is  characteristic — modest, 
cordial,  and  friendly,  but  frank  in  its  criticism,  and 
aflfording  evidence  of  considerable  strategic  ability  on 
the  part  of  the  writer.* 


*  These  letters  are  so  interesting 
that  we  subjoin  copies  of  them  in  fall. 

From    General    Wellesley    to    Major 

Monro. 

'Camp  at  Cherikain, 

'November  Ist,  1803. 
'  Mt  dkab  MunbO) 

'As  yon  are  a  judge  of  a 
military  operation,  and  as  I  am  de- 
sirous of  having  jour  opinion  on  my 
side,  I  am  abont  to  give  yon  an  ac- 
ooont  of  the  battle  of  Assye  in 
answer  to  your  letter  of  the  19th 
October;  in  which  I  think  I  shall 
solve  all  the  doubts  which  must 
naturally  occur  to  any  man  who  looks 
ftt  that  transaction  without  a  suffi. 
cient  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Before 
jon  will  receive  this,  you  will  most 
probably  have  seen  my  public  letter 
to  the  Qovemor- General  regarding 
the  action,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
to  General  Campbell.  That  letter 
will  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the 
facts.  Tour  principal  objection  to 
the  action  is  that  I  detached  Colonel 
Stevenson.  The  fact  is,  I  did  not 
detach  Colonel  Stevenson.  His  was 
a  separate  oorps  equally  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  mine.  We  were 
desirous  to  engage  the  enemy  at  the 
same  time,  and  settled  a  plan  ac- 
cordingly for  an  attack  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th.  We  separated  on 
the  22nd :  he  to  march  by  the 
western,  1  by  the  eastern  road  round 
the  hi  Us  between  Budnapoor  and 
Jaulna;  and  I  have  to  observe  that 
this  separation  was  necei^sary — first, 
bocaase  both  corps  could  not  pass 
throQgh  the  same  defiles  in  one  day  ; 
secondly,  because  it  was  to  be  appre- 
hended tlmt  if  wo  left  open  one  of 


the  roads  through  those  hills,  the 
enemy  might  have  passed  to  the 
southward  while  we  were  going  to 
the  northward,  and  then  the  action 
would  have  been  delayed,  or  probably 
avoided  altogether.  Colonel  Steven- 
son and  I  were  never  more,  than 
twelve  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  when  I  moved  forward  to  the 
action  of  the  23rd,  we  were  not  much 
more  than  eight  miles.  As  usaal,  we 
depended  for  our  intelligonco  of  the 
enemy's  position  on  the  common  hir- 
carrahs  of  the  country.  Th'^r  horse 
are  so  numerous,  that  without  an 
army  their  position  could  not  be  re- 
connoitred by  an  European  officer ; 
and  even  the  hircarrahs  in  our  own 
service,  who  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  positions,  cannot 
be  employed  here,  as,  hernia  natives 
of  the  Carnatic,  they  are  as  well 
known  as  an  European. 

'The  hircarrahs  reported  the  enemy 
to  be  at  Bokerdun.  Their  right  was 
at  Bokerdun,  which  was  the  principal 
place  in  their  position,  and  t^ave  the 
name  to  the  district  in  which  they 
were  encamped;  but  their  left,  in 
which  was  their  infantry,  which  I 
was  to  attack,  was  at  Asaye,  which 
was  six  or  eight  miles  from  Boker. 
dun. 

'  I  directed  my  march  so  as  to  be 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  miloa  of 
their  army  at  Bokerdun,  as  I  tboaght, 
on  the  23rd.  But  when  I  arrived  at 
the  ground  of  encampment,  I  found 
that  I  was  not  more  than  five  or  six 
miles  from  it.  I  was  then  informed 
that  the  cavalry  had  marched,  and 
the  infantry  were  about  to  follow, 
but  were  still  on  the  ground.  At  all 
events,  it  was  ucccsisary  to  ascertain 
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Another  event  which  occurred  while  Monro  was 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  was  the  mutiny  of  the  native 


these  points,  and  I  oould  not  yentore 
to  reconnoitre  withoat  my  whole 
force.  But  I  believed  the  report  to 
be  true,  and  I  determined  to  attack 
the  infantry  if  it  remained  still  upon 
the  ground.  I  apprised  Colonel 
Stevenson  of  this  determination,  and 
desired  him  to  move  forward.  Before 
marching  on  I  fomid,  not  only  their 
infantry,  but  their  cavalry  encamped 
in  a  most  formidable  position,  which 
by-the-by,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  attack,  if,  when 
the  infantry  changed  their  front,  they 
had  taken  care  to  occupy  the  only 
passage  there  was  across  the  Kaitna. 

'When  I  found  their  whole  army  and 
contemplated  their  position,  of  course 
I  considered  whether  I  should  attack 
immediately,  or  should  delay  till  the 
following  morning.  I  deteimined 
upon  the  immediate  attack,  because 
I  saw  clearly  that  if  I  attempted  to 
return  to  my  camp  at  Naulniah,  I 
should  have  been  followed  thither  by 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
and  I  might  have  suffered  some  loss : 
instead  of  attacking,  I  might  have 
been  attacked  there  in  the  morning ; 
and  at  all  events  I  should  have  found 
it  very  difficult  to  secnre  my  baggage 
aa  I  did,  in  any  place  so  near  the 
enemy's  camp,  in  which  they  should 
know  it  was ;  I  therefore  determined 
upon  the  attack  immediately. 

'  It  was  certainly  a  most  desperate 
one,  but  our  guns  were  not  silenced. 
Our  bullocks,  and  the  people  who 
were  employed  to  draw  them,  were 
shot,  and  they  could  not  all  be  drawn 
on;  but  some  were,  and  all  con- 
tinued to  fire  as  long  as  the  fire 
could  be  of  any  use. 

'  Desperate  as  the  action  was,  our 
loss  would  not  have  exceeded  one- 
half  of  its  present  amount,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  mistake  in  the  officer 
who  led  the  picquets  which  were  on 
the  right  of  the  first  line. 

When   the   enemy   cnangod    their 


position,  they  threw  their  left  to 
AsBye,  in  which  village  they  bad 
some  infantry;  and  it  was  sor- 
rounded  by  cannon.  As  soon  as  I 
saw  that,  I  directed  the  officer  oom. 
manding  the  picquets  to  keep  oat  of 
shot  from  that  village;  instead  of 
that,  he  led  directly  upon  it;  the 
74th,  which  were  on  the  right  of 
the  first  line,  followed  the  picquets, 
and  the  great  loss  we  sustained  was 
in  these  two  bodies.  Another  evil 
which  resulted  from  this  mistake 
was  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
cavalry  into  the  cannonade  and  the 
action,  long  before  it  wa«  time,  by 
which  that  corps  lost  many  mec 
and  its  unity  and  efficiency,  which 
I  intended  to  bring  forward  in  a 
close  pursuit  at  the  heel  of  the  day. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  bring  for- 
ward  the  cavalry  to  sare  the  re- 
mains of  the  74th  and  the  picquets 
which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entirely  destroyed.  Another  evil  re- 
sulting from  it  was,  that  we  had 
then  no  reserve  left,  and  a  parcel  of 
straggling  horse  cut  up  our  wounded ; 
and  straggling  infantry,  who  had 
pretended  to  be  dead,  tamed  their 
guns  upon  our  backs. 

'After  all,    notwithstanding   the 
attack  upon  Assye  by  our  right  and 
the  cavalry,  no  impression  was  made 
upon  the  corps  collected  there,  till  I 
made  a  movement  upon  it  with  some 
troops  taken  from  our  left  after  the 
enemy's  right  had  been  defeated ; 
and  it  would  have  been  as  well  to 
have  left  it  alone  entirely  till  that 
movement  was  made.    However,  I 
do  not  wish  to  oast  any  reflection 
upon  the  officer  who  led  the  pic- 
quets.    I  lament  the  consequences 
of  his  mistake :  but  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  not  possible  for  a 
man  to  lead  a  body  into  a  hotter  fire 
than  he  did  the  picquets  on  that  day 
against  Assye. 

'  Af  ler  the  action    there    was  no 
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troops  at  Vellore.     Munro  had  observed,  not  without 
anxiety,  the  large  proportion  which,  owing  to  succes- 


pnrsnit,  beoanae  our  cayahy  was  not 
then  in  a  state  to  puTsne.  It  was 
near  dark  when  the  action  was  over ; 
and  we  passed  the  night  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

'  Colonel  Sterenson  marched  with 
part  of  his  corps  as  soon  as  he  heard 
that  I  was  aboat  to  more  forward, 
and  he  also  moved  npoa  Bokerdnn. 
He  did  not  receive  my  letter  till 
evenhkg.  He  got  entanglei  in  a 
nnllah  in  the  night,  and  arrived  at 
Bokerdnn,  about  eight  miles  from 
me  to  the  westward,  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  24th. 

'The  enemy  passed  the  night  of 
the  23rd  at  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  field  of  batfcle,  twelve  from  the 
Adjnntee     Ghant,   and   eight    from 
Bokerdnn.    As   soon  as  they  heard 
that  Colofnel  Stevenson  was  advanc- 
ing to  the  latter  place,  they  set  off, 
and  noTer  stopped  till  they  had  got 
down  the  Ghant,  where  they  arrived 
in  the   course  of  the  night  of  the 
24th.     After  his  difficulties  of  the 
night  of  the  23rd,  Colonel  Stevenson 
was  in  no  state  to  follow  them,  and 
did  not   do  so  till  the  26th.    The 
reason  for  which  he  was  detained  till 
that  day  was  that  I  might  have  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  of  his  sur- 
geons to  dress  my  wounded  soldiers, 
many  of  whom,  after  all,  were  not 
dreeaed  for  nearly  a  week  for  want 
of  the  neoeesary  number  of  medical 
men*    I  had  also  a  long  and  difficult 
negooiation  with  the  Ni2am'8  sirdars 
to  induce  them  to  admit  my  wounded 
into  any  of  the  Nizam's  forts ;  and  I 
could  not  allow  them  to  depart  until 
I  had  settled  that  point.    Besides,  I 
knew  that  the  enemy  had  passed  the 
Ghant,  and  that  to  pursue  them  a 
day  sooner  or   a  day  later  would 
make  no  difference.   Since  the  battle 
Stevenson    has    taken    Burhampoor 
and  Asseeighnr.  I  have  defended  the 
Nizam's     territories.       They     first 
threatened  them  through  the  CasBer* 


harry  Ghaut,  and  I  moved  to  the 
southward  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arungabad.  I  then  saw  clearly  that 
they  intended  te  attempt  the  siege 
of  Asseerghur,  and  I  moved  up  to  the 
northward  and  descended  the  Ad- 
juntee  Gha&t  and  stopped  Scindiah. 
Stevenson  took  Asseerghur  on  the 
2lBt.  I  heard  the  intelligence  on 
the  24th,  and  that  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  had  come  to  the  south  with 
an  army.  I  ascended  the  Ghaut  on 
the  26th,  and  have  marched  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  since  in  eight 
days,  by  which  I  have  saved  all  our 
convoys  and  the  Nizam's  territories. 
I  have  been  near  the  Bajah  of  Berar 
two  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
has  marched  five  times ;  and  I  sus- 
pect that  he  is  now  off  to  his  own 
country,  finding  that  he  can  do  no- 
thing in  this.  If  that  is  the  case,  I 
shall  Boon  begin  an  offensive  opera- 
tion there. 

'  But  these  exertions,  I  fear,  cannot 
last,  and  yet,  if  they  are  relaxed,  such 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  government 
and  means  of  defence  in  this  country, 
that  it  must  fall.  It  makes  mo  sick 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  them ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
their  state.  Pray  exert  yourself  for 
Bistnapah  Pundit,  and  believe  me, 
*  Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

*AaTHUE  W«LLJ58LET.* 


From  Major  Munro  to  General  Wel- 
lesley. 

*  Ehadirabad, 

*  28th  November,  1803.^^* 
'DsAK  Gknsbal, 

*  I  have  received  your  letter 
of  the  Ist  instant,  and  have  read 
with  great  pleasure  and  interest  year 
clear  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
battle  of  Absye.  Ton  say  you  wish 
to  have  my  opinion  on  your  side ;  if  it 
can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  you  have  it 
on  your  side,  not  only  in  that  battle, 
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sive  augmentations  of  the  native  army,  the  native 
troops  bore  to  the  European  force.    In  a  letter  to 


*  bat  in  the  oondnct  of  the  campaign. 

*  The  merit  of  this  last  is  exclnsivelj 

*  yonr  own ;  the  sdccoss  of  every 
'battle  must  always  be  shared,  in 
'  some    degree,   by   the   most   skilful 

*  general  with  his  troops.  I  must 
'  own  I  have  always  been  averse  to 

*  the  practice  of  carrying  on  war  with 

*  too  many  scattered  armies,  and  also 
'  of  fighting  battles  by  the  combined 
'  attacks  of  separate  divisions.     When 

*  several  armies  invade  a  country  on 
'  separate  sides,  unless  each  of  them 
'  is  sepai'atcly  a  match  for  the  enemy's 
'  whole  army,  there  is  always  a  daugor 
'  of  their  being   defeated  one   after 

*  another,  because,   having  a  shorter 

*  distance  to  march,  he  may  draw  his 
'  force  together  and  march  upon  a 
'particular  army  before  it  can  be 
'supported.  When  a  great  army  is 
'encamped  in  separate  divisions,  it 
'  must  of  course  be  attacked  in 
'  separate  columns.  But  Indian  armies 
'  are  usually  crowded  together  on  a 
'spot,  and  will,  I  imagine,  be  more 
'  easily  routed  by  a  single  attack  than 
'  by  two  or  three  separate  attacks  by 
'  the  same  force.  I  see  perfectly  the 
'  necessity  of  your  advancing  by  one 

*  route,    and    Colonel    Stevenson    by 

*  another,  in  order  to  get  clear  of  the 
'  defiles  in  one  day.  I  know  also  that 
'  you  could  not  have  reconnoitred  the 

*  enemy's  position  without  carrying 
'  on  your  whole  army ;  but  I  have 
'  still  some  doubts  whether  the  im- 
'  mediate  attack  was,  under  all  circum- 
'  stances,  the  best  measure  you  could 
'  have  adopted.  Your  objections  to 
'  delay  are,  that  the  enemy  might 
'  have  gone  off  and  frustrated  your 
'  design  of  bringinjj  them  to  battle,  or 
'  that    you  might  have  loHt   the   ad- 

*  vantage  of  attack  by  their  attacking 

*  you  in  the  morninj?.  The  consider- 
'  ations  which  would  hare  made  me 
'  hesitate,  are  that  you  could  hardly 

*  expect  to  defeat  the  enemy  with  less 
'  than    half    the    loss    you     actually 


suffered  ;  that  after  breaking  their 
infantry,  your  cavalry,  even  when 
entire,  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
pursue  any  distance,  without  which 
yon  could  not   have  done  so  much 
execution  among  them  as  to  oountcr- 
balance  your  own  loss;  and,  lastly, 
that  there  was  a  possibility  of  your 
being  repulsed,   in   which  case  the 
great    superiority    of    the    enemy's 
cavalry,  with  some  degree  of  spirit 
which  they  would  have  derived  from 
success,   might    have     rendered     a 
retreat  impracticable.     Suppose  that 
you  had  not  advanced  to  the  attack, 
but    remained    under    arms,    after 
reconnoitring  at  long-shot  distance, 
I    am    convinced    that    the    enemy 
would  have  decamped  in  the  night, 
and  as    you    could    have  instantly 
followed    them,    they    would    have 
been  obliged  to  leave  all  or  most  of 
their  guns  behind.     If  they  ventured 
to  keep  their  position,  which  seems 
to  me  incredible,  the  result  would 
still  have  been  equally  favourable : 
you  might  have  attacked  them  in  the 
course  of  the  night ;  their  artillery 
would  have  been  of  little  use  in  the 
dark ;  it  would  have  fallen  into  your 
hands,  and  their  loss  of  men  would 
very  likely  have  been  greater  than 
yours.     If  they  determined  to  attack 
you  in  the  morning,  as  far  as  1  cnn 
jndge  from  the  different  reports  that 
I  have  heard  of  the  grouud,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  the  most  desirable 
event  that  could  have  happened,  for 
you  would  have  had  it  in  your  power 
to  attack  them  either  in  the  opera- 
tion of  passing  the  river,  or  after  the 
whole  had  passed,  but  before  they 
were  completely  formed.    They  must, 
however,  have  known  that  Stevenson 
was  approaching,  and  that  he  might 
possibly  jt)in   you  in   the   morning, 
and  this  assistance   alone  would,    I 
have  no  doubt,  have  induced  them  to 
retreat  in  the  night.     Your  mode  of 
attack,   though    it  might   not   have 
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General  Welledey  written  two  years  before  the  Vellore 
mntiny  took  place,  he  gave  expression  to  his  appre- 
hensions on  this  subject  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  Indian  armies  in  the  different  augmentations  that 
have  been  made  since  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  have  received 
no  proportionable  increase  of  Europeans,  and  the  European 
force  is  in  consequence  much  below  the  proportion  which'  it 
ought  always  to  hold  to  the  native  battalions.  Though  we 
have  but  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger  from  our 
native  troops,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  that  circumstances  may 
induce  them  to  listen  to  the  instigations  of  enterprising 
leaders,  and  support  them  in  mutiny  and  revolt.  After  seeing 
what  has  happened  among  our  own  soldiers  and  sailors  in 
England,  we  cannot  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  our  sepoys.  The  best  secmrity  against  such  an 
ev6nt  would  be  an  increase  to  our  European  force,  which 
ought  to  be,  I  think,  to  our  native  in  proportion  of  one  to 
four,  or  at  least  one  to  five. 

The  facts  of  the  Vellore  mutiny  are  well  known, 
at  all  events  to  most  Anglo-Indian  readers.  Vellore 
was  the  fortress  in  which  the  members  of  Tippoo's 
fanuly  were  placed  after  his  death  and  the  capture 


'  been  the  safest,  was  andonbtedly  the 
'most  deoided  and  heroic.  It  will 
'hare  the  effect  of  striking  greater 
'terror  into  the  hostile  armies  than 

*  could  have  been  done  by  any  victory 

*  gained  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel 
'BteTeneon's  division,  and  of  raising 

*  the  national  character,  already  high 
'  in  India,  still  higher. 

'  I  hear  that  negotiations  are  going 
*on  at  a  great  rate.  Sindia  may 
'possibly  be  secure,  bat  it  is  more 
'likely  that  one  view  at  least  in 
'opening  them  is  to  enconrage  his 
'army,  and  to  deter  his  tributaries 
'  from  insozreotion.  After  fighting  so 
'  hard,  you  are  entitled  to  dictate  your 
'  own  terms  of  peace. 

'  Ton  seem  to  be  ont  of  hnmonr 
'  with  the  oomitry  in  which  yon  are, 
'  from  its  not  being  defensible.    The 

VOL.  L 


difficulty  of  defence  must,  I  imagine, 
proceed  either  from  want  of  posts,  or 
from  the  scarcity  of  all  kind  of 
supplies.  The  latter  is  most  likely 
the  case,  and  it  can  only  be  remedied 
by  your  changing  the  scene  of  action. 
The  Nizam  ought  to  be  able  to  defend 
his  own  country,  and  if  you  could 
contrive  to  make  him  exert  himself 
a  little,  you  would  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Berdr  B&j&'s 
country,  which,  from  the  long  enjoy, 
ment  of  peace,  ought  to  be  able  to 
furnish  provisions.  He  would  pro. 
bably  make  a  separate  peace,  and 
you  might  thus  draw  from  his 
country  supplies  for  carrying  on  the 
war  with  Sindia. 

'  Believe  me,  dear  General, 
*  Tours  truly, 

'Thomas  Munbo.' 

h 
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of  Seringapatam.  The  garrison  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  four  companies  of  His  Majesty's  69th 
Eegiment,  one  complete  regiment  of  Native  In- 
fantry, and  six  companies  of  a  second.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  July,  1806,  the  sepoys  rose 
upon  their  European  officers  and  upon  the  British 
part  of  the  garrison,  and  killed  thirteen  officers  and 
a  considerable  number  of  men.  Intelligence  of  the 
outbreak  having  been  conveyed  to  Arcot,  nine  miles 
distant,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gillespie,*  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  19th  Dragoons,  galloping  over  to  VeUore 
with  a  squadron  of  his  regiment,  a  troop  of  Native 
Cavalry,  and  two  galloper  guns,  rescued  the  survivors, 
who  had  established  themselves  in  the  ramparts 
partially  under  cover,  where  they  were  able  to  keep 
their  assailants  at  bay.  The  fort  was  speedily  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  sepoys  were  cut  down  or  bayoneted,  and 
a  still  larger  number  made  prisoners. 

There  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  outbreak.  Many  persons,  and 
among  them  the  Governor  of  Madras,  attributed  it 
to  a  wide-spread  plot  to  massacre  the  English  and  to 
restore  Mussulman  rule  in  Mysore,  if  not  also  in  the 
Camatio  and  other  parts  of  the  Presidency — a  plot 
to  which  it  was  supposed  that  6ome  of  the  poligdrs 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  were  privy.  Others  ascribed 
it  to  certain  regulations  recently  issued,  prohibiting 
the  sepoys  from  wearing  caste  marks  when  in  uni- 
form and  from  wearing  beards,  and  prescribing  a 

*  Colonel  Gillespie,  a  most  gallant  greatlj  in  the  war  in  Ja^a  in  1811. 

officer,  cansed  himself  on  this  occasion  Three  years  later,  in  the  war  with 

to  be  hoisted  by  a  rope  by  the  men  Nep&l,  he  was  killed  when  storming 

of  the  69th  on  to  the  ramparts.    He  the  fortified  position  of  Kalnnga. 
subsequently    distihgnished    himself 
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head-dress,  which,  somewhat  resembling  an  EngUsh 
hat)  was  supposed  to  have  been  ordered  with  the 
intention  of  compelling  the  sepoys  to  become 
Christians.  Monro  held  the  latter  opinion.  Re- 
plying to  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Lord  WiUiam 
Bentinck,  he  stated  that  ^  the  restoration  of  the 
^  Snltan  never  could  alone  have  been  the  motive  for 
*  such  a  conspiracy.  Such  an  event  could  have  been 
'  desirable  to  none  of  the  Hindus  who  form  the  bulk 
^of  the  native  troops,  and  only  to  a  part  of  the 
'  Mussulmans.  The  general  opinion  of  the  most 
'  intelligent  natives '  in  the  Ceded  Districts  *  was 
'  that  it  was  intended  to  make  the  sepoys  Christians.' 
This  was  also  the  view  taken  by  the  Home  au- 
thorities, who  recalled  the  Governor,  Lord  William 
Bentinck,  and  also  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  John 
Cradock. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Munro*8  return  to  England — Evlogium  passed  hy  the  Madras  Chvem- 
menl — Lord  W.  Bentinck's  letter — Testimonial  from  Assistants  in 
Ceded  Districts  and  Canara — Appellation  bestowed  upon  him  hy  the 
natives — Sentiments  on  leaving  India — Deaih  of  his  mother — Decay- 
ing faculties  of  his  fadher — Charter  discussions — Attacks  on  the  East 
India  Company — Lord  GhrenviUe^s  speech — The  trade  question  of 
the  outports — Previous  removal  of  restrictions  hy  Lord  WeUestey — 
Other  questions  discussed — Munro*s  views  on  the  trade  quesium — 
Bemarks  on  the  habits  of  the  Hindus — JETt^  views  on  military  ques- 
tions— On  the  judicial  system  and  police — Appointment  on  special 
commission  to  Madras. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  (he  had  attained  that 
rank  in  1804)  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  in  October,  1807,  preparatory  to  returning 
to  England  on  furlough.  He  had  held  his  office 
for  seven  years — a  long  time  for  the  tenure  of  an 
office  in  India,  where,  owing  to  the  climate  and 
the  consequent  failure  of  health,  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  English  officials  are  so  frequent. 
He  had  gained  the  approbation  of  his  official 
superiors,  the  esteem  and  regard  of  his  subordinates, 
and  the  confidence  and  veneration  of  the  people. 
In  announcing  to  the  Court  of  Directors  Munro's 
relinquishment  of  the  office  of  Principal  Collector, 
the  Madras  Government  expressed  their  hope  that 
the .  exertions  which  had  been  *  made  by  Lieutenant- 
^  Colonel  Munro  in  the  advancement  of  the  public 
*  service  under  circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty, 
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*and  with  a  degree  of  success  unequalled  in  the 
'records  of  this,  or  probably  of  any  other  Govem- 
'ment,'  would  *  receive  a  corresponding  recompense 
'in  the  approbation '  of  the  Honourable  Court.  They 
observed  that  while  gradually  augmenting  the  annual 
revenues  from  twelve  and  a  haK  lakhs  to  eighteen 
lakhs  of  star  pagodas,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Munro  had 
'produced  a  general  amelioration  and  improvement 
'  in  the  manners  and  habits '  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
'from  disunited  hordes  of  lawless  plunderers  and 
'  freebooters,'  they  had  become  '  as  far  advanced 
'  in  civilization,  submission  to  the  laws,  and  obedience 
'to  the  magistrates  as  any  of  the  subjects'  under 
the  Madras  Government.  '  The  revenues,'  they 
wrote,  '  are  collected  with  facihty,  every  one  seems 
'satisfied  with  his  situation,  and  the  regret  of  the 
'  people  is  universal  on  the  departure  of  the  Principal 
'  Collector.'  * 

The  foregoing  encomium  was  contained  in  an 
official  despatch,  based  upon  a  Minute  recorded 
by  Mr.  Petrie,  who  acted  as  Governor  of  Madras 
during  the  interregnum  between  the  departure  of 
Lord  WiUiam  Bentinck  and  the  arrival  of  Sir  George 
Barlow.  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  left  India  a 
few  weeks  before  Munro.  He  was,  as  we  have 
said,  a  consistent  supporter  of  Munro's  ryotwir 
policy,  and  entertaiued  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
services.  In  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Munro, 
not  long  before  they  both  left  India,  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  terms : — 

I  trust  I  need  not  take  any  pains  to  convince  you  of  the 
sincere  concern  which  I  have  felt  at  your  intended  departure. 

*  Qleig'B  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  840,  841. 
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I  say  to  you  now,  what  I  shall  recommend  to  be  stated  in 
the  most  public  manner,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Government 
are,  in  an  especial  manner,  due  to  you  for  the  distinguished 
and  important  services  which  you  have  been  performing  for 
the  East  India  Company  for  so  many  years.    These  have 
been  no  ordinary  revenue  duties :  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
difficult  work  that  can  be  assigned  to  man  has  been  most 
successfully  accomplished  by  you.    You  have  restored  the 
extensive  provinces  committed  to  your  charge,  long  infested 
by  every  species  of  disorder  and  calamity,  private  and  public, 
to  a  state  of  prosperity,  and  have  made  them  a  most  valu- 
able acquisition  to  your  country.    It  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  the  most  important  part  of  the  revenue  arrangement, 
the  survey,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  executed  under 
any  other  superintendence,  has  been  completed  before  your 
departure.    This   will   make    the    road,   in   respect  to  the 
revenues,  easy  for  your  successors.    But  I  fear  that  in  pro- 
vinces not  long  since  so  very  much  disturbed,  a  continuance 
of  the  same  good  policy  wiU  be  indispensable.    It  is  to  your 
advice  that  I  must  refer  for  determining  by  what  arrange- 
ment these  districts  shall  be  hereafter  managed — ^whether 
by  a  Principal  and  Subordinate  Collectors,  or  by  two  or 
three  separate  zillah  Collectors.    The  zillahs  are  the  cheapest 
and  most  convenient  mode.    Are  the  servants  at  present 
there  equal  to  the  charge?    The  present  arrangement  was 
always,  according  to  my  judgment,  the   most   eligible.    A 
Principal  Collector  partaking  of  the  confidence  of  Govern- 
ment is  more  particularly  necessary  as  your  successor.    It 
may  be  expected  that  the  absence  of  your  authority  and 
arrangements  must  be  attended  with  some  injurious  effects. 
These  effects  may  grow  into  serious  consequences  if  there 
is  not  immediately  established  an  able  and  efficient  super- 
intendence.   It  had  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Thackeray  might 
be  inclined,  and  would  be  the  most  proper  person,   from 
various  considerations,  to  succeed  you,  in  case  the  same 
arrangement  as  now  obtains  should  be  continued.    I  am 
desirous  in  the  first  instance  to  receive  your   sentiments 
upon  this  subject.    My  great  and  anxious  object  is  to  pre- 
serve to  the  Ceded  Districts,  as  far  as  possible,  a  continuance 
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of  the  same  system,  in  all  its  parts  and  branches,  by  which 
such  vast  public  benefits  have  been  obtained.* 

But  it  was  not  only  by  his  official  superiors  that 
testimony  was  borne  to  Munro's  merits  as  a  public 
servant.     Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he 

received  the  following  letter,  signed  by  eight  civil 

■ 

servants  who  had  served  under  him  in  the  Ceded 
Districts  or  in  Canara  : — 

16th  Febrnary,  1808. 

Deab  Sib, 

We  have  all  had  the  happiness  of  serving  under 
you,  either  in  the  Ceded  Districts  or  in  Canara.  We  admire 
the  generosity,  the  kindness,  and  the  magnanimous  equality 
of  temper  which  for  eight  years  we  constantly  experienced 
from  you,  amidst  sickness,  difficulties,  and  fatigue.  As  public 
servants  we  can  bear  witness  to  the  justice,  moderation,  and 
wisdom  with  which  you  have  managed  the  important  pro- 
vinces under  your  authority.  We  know  that  the  Ceded 
Districts  hold  your  name  in  veneration  and  feel  the  keenest 
regret  at  your  departure.  As  for  ourselves,  we  attribute  our 
success  in  Ufe,  in  a  great  measure,  to  you,  and  think  if  we 
are  good  pubHc  servants,  we  have  chiefly  learnt  to  be  so 
from  your  instruction  and  example.  We  are  at  a  loss  how 
to  express  our  feelings;  but  we  request  your  acceptance  of 
a  cup  which  Mr.  Cochrane,  your  former  deputy  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  will  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you.f 

And  of  the  confidence  vnth  which  Munro  had 
inspired  the  natives  of  the  districts  committed  to 
his  charge,  very  remarkable  evidence  is  furnished 
by  the  following  anecdote,  mentioned  in  Colonel 
Wilks'  '  Sketches  of  the  South  of  India '  :— 

I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  (says  Colonel  Wilks) 
of  stating  an  incident  related  to  me  by  a  respectable  public 
servant  of  the  Government  of  Mysore,  who  was  sent  in  1807 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  a  disputed  boundary  between 

•  GleiVfl  Life,  toI.  ii.  p.  344.  t  Ibid.,  p.  848. 
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that  territory  and  the  district  in  charge  of  the  Collector.  A 
violent  dispute  occurred  in  his  presence  between  some  yillagers, 
and  the  party  aggrieved  threatened  to  go  to  Anantipur  and 
complain  to  their  father.  He  perceived  that  Colonel  Munro 
was  meant,  and  found  upon  inquiry  that  he  was  generally 
distinguished  throughout  the  district  by  that  appellation. 

Munro  left  India  in  October,  1807,  and  reached 
England  in  the  April  of  the  following  year,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  twenty-eight  years.  He 
had  left  England  a  lad  of  eighteen;  he  returned 
a  nuddle-aged  man  of  forty-six.  He  did  not  quit 
India  without  those  misgivings  which  every  man 
must  feel  after  so  prolonged  an  absence  from  his 
native  country  and  .from  his  family.  Writing  to 
his  sister  two  years  before  his  departure  from  the 
Ceded  Districts,  he  remarked  that  correspondence 
between  India  and  Scotland,  between  persons  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and 
who  might  never  medt  again,  was  like  letters  from 
the  dead  to  the  living. 

We  are  both  so  changed  from  what  we  were,  that  when 
I  think  of  home  and  take  up  one  of  your  letters,  I  almost 
fancy  myself  listening  to  a  being  of  another  world.  No  moral 
or  religious  book,  not  even  the  Gospel  itself,  ever  calls  my 
attention  so  powerfully  to  the  shortness  of  life,  as  does  in 
some  solitary  hour  the  recollection  of  my  friends  and  of  the 
long  course  of  days  and  years  that  have  passed  away  since  I 
saw  them.* 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  his  departure,  these 
sentiments  became  mingled  with  anxiety  as  to  how 
he  should  employ  his  time  in  England.     He  wrote  : 

What  I  am  chiefly  anxious  about  is  what  I  am  to  do 
when  I  get  home.  I  have  no  rank  in  the  army  there, 
and   could   not   be    employed   upon   an    expedition  to  the 

•  Gleig'B  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  408. 
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Continent  or  any  other  quarter;  and  as  I  am  a  stranger 
to  the  generous  natives  of  your  isle,  I  should  be  excluded 
from  every  other  line  as  well  as  military,  and  should  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  in  a  field  like  the  farmer's 
boy  and  look  at  the  lark  sailing  through  the  clouds.  I 
wish  to  see  our  father  and  mother,  and  shall  therefore  make 
the  voyage,  but  I  much  fear  that  I  shall  soon  get  tired  of 
an  idle  life  and  be  obliged  to  return  to  this  country  for 
employment.* 

The  wish  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
foregoing  extract  was  not  destined  to  be  gratified 
as  regards  one  of  his  parents ;  for  his  mother  had 
already  died  before  his  letter  was  written,  and  by 
the  time  he  reached  Scotland,  his  father,  who  had 
watched  his  career  with  pride,  and  up  to  a  short 
time  previously  v^ith  unflagging  interest,  had  begun 
to  fail  in  mind,  as  well  as  in  body,  and  was  but 
little  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  he  would  have  derived  from 
renewed  intercourse  with  his  son. 

Munro  remained  in  England  upwards  of  six  years. 
During  the  earlier  part  of  this  period  he  spent  a 
good  deal  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  principally 
in  Edinburgh;  but  he  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  where  he  was  much  consulted  on  questions 
at  that  time  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Court 
of  Directors  and  of  the  Government.  When  Munro 
returned  from  India  in  1808,  the  charter,  under 
which  the  East  India  Company  were  invested  with 
the  government  of  India  and  carried  on  their  trade, 
had  only  five  years  to  run,  and  preparations  were 
already  being  made,  on  the  one  side  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  to  defend,  and  on  the  other  by 
their   enemies   to  attack,   the   further   continuance 

♦  Gleig'B  Life,  rol.  i.  p.  418. 
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of  the  privileges,  especially  in  respect  of  the  trade, 
which  had  been  continued  to  the  Company  by  the 
Charter  Act  of  1793. 

No  serious  opposition  was  offered  to  the  con- 
tinuance to  the  Company  of  their  territorial  powers, 
if  we  except  a  remarkable  speech  by  Lord  Grenville, 
who  denounced  the  union  of  the  functions  of  a 
sovereign  with  those  of  a  trader,  and  declared  that 
^twenty  years  was  too  long  a  period  for  farming 
-  out  the  commerce  of  half  the  globe  and  the  govem- 
^  ment  of  sixty  millions  of  people,'  and  that  the 
government  of  India  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
Crown;  the  patronage  difficulty  being  got  rid  of 
by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  open  competition 
for  the  Civil  Service,  and  by  conferring  the  military 
cadetships,  by  some  fixed  plan,  upon  the  sons  of 
officers  who  had  died  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.*  But  these  sentiments  were  nearly  half  a 
century  in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
uttered,  and  did  not  find  supporters.  As  regards 
the  continuance  of  the  trade  monopoly,  the  case 
was  different.  Here  the  claims  advanced  by  the 
Company,  who  sought  to  maintain  their  privileges 
intact,  encountered  a  strenuous  opposition,  and  the 
result  was,  that  while  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
with  China  was  continued  to  the  Company  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty  years,  as  well  as  liberty  to 
pursue  its  trade  with  India,  the  latter  trade  was 
thrown  open  to  the  nation,  though  with  the  restric- 
tion that  no  private  vessel  employed  in  it  should 
be  of  larger  dimensions  than  four  hundred  tons. 

The  question  upon  which  the  most  animated 
discussion  took  place,  was  that  of  extending  the 

*  Wilfon'B  <  Gontinoation  of  Mill's  History  of  India,'  vol.  yii.  pp.  563,  et  Mq. 
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export  and  import  trade  with  India  to  the  pro- 
yincial  ports,  or  outports, .  as  they  were  then  called, 
of  Great  Britain.  When  the  provisions  of  the  new 
charter  were  first  brought  under  consideration,  the 
Government  proposed  to  limit  the  extension  of 
the  trade  to  vessels  saihng  from  and  to  the  port 
of  London;  but  as  the  discussion  advanced,  the 
merchants  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the  other 
leading  provincial  ports  brought  so  much  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Government,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  most  urgent  protests  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
and  of  the  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  proposed  limitation  was  abandoned. 

This  question  of  throwing  open  the  trade  with 
Lndia  was  one  which  could  not  have  been  post- 
poned for  many  years;  for  the  trade  had  grown 
beyond  the  capacity  of  a  single  company,  whose 
servants  were  engaged  in  the  arduous  task  of  forming 
and  consolidating  an  extensive  empire,  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  it.  Fifteen  years  before.  Lord 
AVellesley  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  additional 
facilities  to  the  merchants  of  Calcutta,  by  chartering 
a  number  of  vessels  built  at  that  port,  where  ship- 
building  was  being  extensively  carried  out,  and  re- 
letting them  to  private  merchants,  with  Kberty  to 
make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  proprietors. 
This  measure,  though  highly  disapproved  of  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  the  time,  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  trade  of 
India,  then  being  rapidly  diverted  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  whose  vessels  the  Indian  ports  were  free. 
In  1797  the  imports  and  exports  of  American,  Portu- 
guese, and  Danish  vessels  had  exceeded  a  million 
and  a  haK  sterling,  and  in  September,  1800,  there 
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were  8500  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  under  foreign 
colours,  lying  in  the  Hooghly,  while  the  India-built 
shipping  anchored  at  the  port  amounted  to  10,000 
tons.  Moreover,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed 
before  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  two  circumstances 
occurred  which  tended  to  hasten  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  Indian  trade.  One  was  the  rapid 
advance  of  English  manufactures ;  the  other,  the  war 
in  Europe,  which  closed  the  ports  of  the  Continent 
to  British  trade.  Another  question  which  was  much 
discussed  at  this  time  was  the  expediency  of  per- 
mitting a  free  resort  to  India  of  Englishmen  not  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Besides  such  questions  as  these,  which,  affecting 
as  they  did  the  personal  interests  of  EngUshmen, 
excited  considerable  interest  in  Parliament  and 
throughout  the  country,  there  were  others,  con- 
nected with  the  internal  administration  of  India — 
such  as  the  system  of  land  tenure,  the  judicial 
system,  and  the  poUce — which  underwent  carefal 
investigation,  and  in  reference  to  which  consulta- 
tion was  held  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  Indian 
oflBcials  in  England  at  the  time.  A  searching  in- 
quiry was  instituted  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whose  celebrated  Fifth  Report 
constitutes  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  information 
regarding  the  progress  of  Indian  administration  up 
to  1812. 

On  all  the  questions  which  were  thus  brought 
under  investigation,  Munro  was  consulted,  and  in 
most  cases  the  information  which  he  contributed, 
and  the  opinions  which  he  expressed,  largely  in- 
fluenced their  settlement.  The  evidence  given  by 
him    before    the    House    of    Commons,    and    the 
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promptittide  and  clearness  of  his  replies,  produced 
a  most  favourable  impression.  It  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  owing  to  his  influence  that  the  plan  of 
applying  the  Bengal  system  of  land  revenue  to 
the  rest  of  India  was  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
ryotwir  system  authorized  for  the  districts  in  the 
Madras  and  Bombay  Presidencies  which  had  not 
been  already  brought  under  permanent  settlement. 
His  views  on  the  judicial  system  and  the  police 
so  highly  commended  themselves  to  the  most  in- 
fluential persons  at  the  Board  of  Control  and  in 
the  Court  of  Directors,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send 
him  back  to  Madras  on  a  special  commission,  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  on  the  spot  a  scheme 
for  giving  effect  to  them. 

On  the  question  of  throwing  open  the  trade 
Munro  was  in  favour  of  tentative  measures.  He 
had  Kttle  sympathy  with  the  outcry  raised  against 
the  Company's  monopoly,  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  the  source  of  many  great  national  advantages, 
enabling  it  to  acquire  the  extensive  dominions  then 
under  British  rule  in  India.    He  observed  : 

These  territories  never  could  have  been  acquired,  had 
there  not  existed  a  Company  possessing  the  exclusive  trade, 
directing  their  imdivided  attention  constantly  to  India,  and 
employing  their  funds  in  extending  their  dominions.  The 
whole  of  the  merchants  of  Britain,  trading  separately,  could 
neither  have  undertaken  nor  accomplished  so  magnificent  an 
enterprise. 

The  Company  are  willing  that  the  trade  should  be 
thrown  open  to  the  port  of  London ;  but  this,  it  is  asserted, 
will  not  afford  a  wide  enough  range  for  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  British  merchants.  But  are  these  qualities 
monopolized  by  the  outports?  Have  not  the  London  mer- 
chants their  full  share,  and  have  they  not  capital  sufficient 
to  carry  on  aU  the  Indian  trade  which  the  most  visionary 
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theorist  can  look  for  ?    If  freedom  of  trade  is  claimed  on 
the  ground  of  right,  and  not  of  expediency,  every  port  in 
the  kingdom  ought  to  enjoy  it ;  for  they  have  all  the  same 
right   abstractedly.    But   unfortunately  it   is   necessary  to 
withhold   the  benefit    from  them,  because    the    warehouse 
system  and  custom  houses  are  not  yet  sufficiently  spread 
along   our    coasts ;    or,  in   other    words,  because  a  great 
increase  of  smuggling  would  undoubtedly  ensue.    The  East 
India  Company  are  attacked  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they, 
alone  in  this  kingdom,  possessed  exclusive  privileges.    But 
monopoly  pervades  aU  our  institutions.    Ail  corporations  are 
inimical  to  the  natural  rights  of  British  subjects.     The  com 
laws  favour  the  landed  interest  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
The  ISfWs  against  the  export  of  wool,  and  many  others,  are 
of  the  same  nature ;  and  likewise  those  by  which  West  India 
commodities  are  protected,  and  enhanced  in  price.    It  would 
be  better  for  the  community  that  the  West  India  planter 
should    be    permitted  to  export  his    produce  direct  to  all 
countries,  and  that  the  duties  on  East  India  sugar,  etc., 
should  be  lowered.    When  the  petitioners  against  the  Com- 
pany complain  that  half  the  globe  is  shut  against  their  skill 
and  enterprise,  and  that  they  are  debarred  from  passing  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn,  and  rushing  into  the 
seas  beyond  them,  with  their  vessels  deeply  laden  with  British 
merchandise,  they  seem  not  to  know  that  they  may  do  so 
now ;  that  all  private  traders  may  sail  to  the  western  coast  of 
America,  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  to  the  Bed  Sea  ; 
and  that  India,  China,  and  the  intervening  trebct  only  are  shut. 
Some  advantage  would  undoubtedly  accrue  to  the  outports 
by  the  opening  of  the  trade.    But  the  question  is,  would 
this  advantage    compensate  to  the   nation  for  the    injury 
which  the  numerous  establishments  in  the  metropolis  con- 
nected with  India  would  sustain,  and  the  risk  of  loss  on  the 
Company's  sales,  and  of  their  trade  by  smuggling  ?  .  .  . 

It  yet  remains  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  trade  can  be 
greatly  increased ;  and  as  it  will  not  be  denied  that  London 
has  both  capital  and  mercantile  knowledge  in  abundance  to 
make  the  trial  on  the  greatest  scale,  the  dcmger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  all  sudden  innovations  ought  to  induce  us  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present  with 
opening  the  trade  to  the  port  of  London.    Let  the  experiment 
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be  made;  and  if  it  should  hereafter  appear  that  London  is 
unable  to  embrace  the  increasing  trade,  the  privilege  may 
then,  on  better  grounds,  and  with  less  danger,  be  extended 
to  other  places.  If  Government  cannot  clearly  establish  that 
no  material  increase  of  smuggling,  and  no  loss  in  the  Com- 
pany's sales,  and  consequent  derangement  of  their  affairs, 
would  ensue  from  allowing  the  outports  to  import  direct  from 
India,  they  should  consider  that  they  are  risking  great  certain 
benefits  for  a  small  contingent  advantage.* 

Monro  did  not  anticipate  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  by 
the  natives  of  India,  unless  by  very  slow  steps,  and 
at  a  very  distant  period.     He  wrote  : 

No  nation  will  take  from  another  what  it  can  furnish 
cheaper  and  better  itself.  In  India,  almost  every  article 
which  the  inhabitants  require,  is  made  cheaper  and  better 
than  in  Europe.  Among  these  are  all  cotton  and  silk 
manufactures,  leather,  paper,  domestic  utensils  of  brass  and 
iron,  and  implements  of  agriculture.  Their  coarse  woollens, 
though  bad,  will  always  keep  their  ground  from  their 
superior  cheapness :  their  finer  camblets  are  warmer  and  more 
lasting  than  ours. 

Glass-ware  is  in  little  request,  except  with  a  very  few 
principal  natives,  and  among  them  is  confined  to  mirrors 
and  lamps ;  and  it  is  only  such  natives  as  are  much  con- 
nected with  Europeans  who  purchase  these  articles.  They 
keep  them,  not  to  gratify  their  own  taste,  but  to  display  to 
their  European  .friends,  when  they  receive  their  occasional 
visits  :  at  aU  other  times  they  are  put  out  of  the  way  as  use- 
less incumbrances.  Their  simple  mode  of  living,  dictated  both 
by  caste  and  climate,  renders  all  our  furniture  and  ornaments 
for  the  decoration,  of  the  house  and  the  table  utterly  un- 
serviceable to  the  Hindus :  living  in  low  mud  houses,  eating 
on  the  bare  earth,  they  cannot  require  the  various  articles 
used  among  us.  They  have  no  tables  ;  their  houses  are  not 
famished,  except  those  of  the  rich,  which  have  a  small  carpet, 
or  a  few  mats  and  pillows.  The  Hindus  eat  alone,  many 
from  caste  in  the  open  air,  others  imder  sheds,  and  out  of 

•  Minntes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244r-246. 
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leaves  of  trees  in  preference  to  plates.  But  this  is  the 
pjictnre^  perhaps,  of  the  unfortunate  native  reduced  to  poverty 
by  European  oppression  under  the  Company's  monopoly? 
No,  it  is  equally  that  of  the  highest  and  richest  Hindu  in 
every  part  of  India.  It  is  that  of  the  Minister  of  State.  His 
dwelling  is  little  better  than  a  shed :  the  walls  are  naked,  and 
the  mud  floor,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  is  every  morning 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  water  and  cow-dung.  He  has  no 
furniture  in  it.  He  distributes  food  to  whoever  wants  it,  but 
he  gives  no  grand  dinners  to  his  friends.  He  throws  aside  his 
upper  garment,  and,  with  nothing  but  a  cloth  round  his  loins, 
he  sits  down  half-naked,  and  eats  his  meal  alone,  upon  the 
bare  earth,  and  under  the  open  sky.* 

In  regard  to  imports  from  India,  Mmiro  remarked 
that  India  was  capable  of  supplying  to  any  extent 
most  of  the  articles  at  that  time  imported,  and  that 
every  measure  by  which  the  demand  could  be  en- 
larged, and  the  supply  facilitated,  of  those  com- 
modities which  do  not  interfere  with  our  own 
manufacture,  would  promote  the  national  prosperity. 
The  demand  for  Indian  cotton  goods  in  the  English 
market  had  already  begun  to  faU  off,  owing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  manufacture  in  England,  and 
Munro  foresaw  that  it  would  faU  stiU  lower,  though 
apparently  he  did  not  anticipate  the  great  extent 
to  which  the  native  manufacture  would  be  super- 
seded, at  no  very  distant  date,  by  the  products  of  the 
Lancashire  miUs.  His  views  on  the  trade  question, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  complete  aboUtion  of  the 
monopoly,  if  judged  by  the  Ught  which  subsequent 
experience  has  throvra  upon  the  subject,  may  per- 
haps appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  that  sagacious 
foresight  which  usually  characterized  his  opinions ; 
but  there  is  enough  in  the  foregoing  extracts  to 
show  that  he  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  true 

*  Minates,  vol.  ii.  pp.  286,  287. 
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principles  of  eoonomio  science,*  and  that  he  was  only 
deterred  from  assenting  to  their  immediate  applica- 


•  Twelve  years  later,  but  many 
years  before  the  principles  of  free 
trade  had  been  thoronghly  recognized 
in  this  country,  Monro  made  the 
following  remarks  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Scotland  with  reference  to 
Mr.  HnskisBon's  commercial  policy  : — 
It  is  surprising  to  think  that  we 
should  only  just  now  be  beginning  to 
act  upon  them  (the  doctrines  of 
Adam  Smith) :  the  delay  is  certainly 
not  very  creditable  to  our  policy. 
Our  best  apology  is  perhaps  the 
American  and  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars,  during  the  long  course 
of  which  the  nation  was  so  harassed 
that  there  was  no  time  for  changing 
the  old  system.  The  nation  was 
just  beginning  to  recover  from  the 
American  war  when  the  Revolution 
in  France  began,  and  had  that 
event  not  taken  place  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  done 
what  we  are  now  doing.  I  am  not 
sure  that  you  are  not  indebted  to 
your  old  friend,  the  East  India 
Company,  for  the  measure  not  having 
been  longer  delayed.  The  attack 
npon  their  monopoly  by  the  delegates 
in  1812-13  excited  discussions,  not 
only  upon  their  privileges,  but  upon 
all  privileges  and  restrictions  and 
the  true  principles  of  trade,  which 
probably  prepared  the  minds  of  men 
for  acceding  to  the  new  system 
sooner  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Even  now  there  seems 
to  be  too  much  solicitude  about 
protecting  duties :  they  may  for  a 
limited  time  be  expedient  where 
capital  cannot  be  easily  withdrawn ; 
but  in  all  other  cases  why  not  abolish 
them  at  once  F  There  is  another 
point  OB  which  anxiety  is  shown 
where  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
none — I  mean  that  of  other  nations 
granting  similar  remissions  on  our 
trade.  Why  should  we  trouble  our- 
selves about  this  ?  We  ought  surely 
not    to   be    restrained    from  doing 
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ourselves  good,  by  taking  their  goods 
as  cheap  as  we  can  get  them,  merely 
because  they  won't  follow  our  ex- 
ample. If  they  will  not  make  our 
goods  cheaper  and  take  more  of 
them,  they  will  at  least  take  what 
they  did  before ;  so  that  we  suffer  no 
loss  on  this,  while  we  gain  on  the 
other  side.  I  think  it  is  better  that 
we  should  have  no  engagements  with 
foreign  nations  about  reciprocal  duties, 
and  that  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  discretion 
in  fixing  the  rate,  whether  high  or 
low.  India  is  the  country  that  has 
been  worst  used  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment. All  her  products  ought  un- 
doubtedly to  be  imported  freely  into 
England  upo?  paying  the  same  duties, 
and  no  more,  which  English  products 
pay  in  India.  When  I  see  what  is 
done  in  Parliament  against  India. 
I  think  that  I  am  reading  about 
Edward  III.  and  the  Flemings.* 

The    following    remarks    by    Dr. 
Horace  Hayman  Wilson,  in  his  *  Con- 
tinuation of  Mill's  History  of  India,' 
which  was  published  in  1S45,  on  the 
history  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods 
with  India,  serve    to  illustrate    the 
latter  part  of  the  foregoing  extract  :-^ 
It  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the 
wrong  done  to  India  by  the  country  on 
which  she  had  become  dependent.    It 
was    stated  in    evidence    that    the 
cotton  and  silk  goods  of  India,  up  to 
this  period,  could  be  sold  for  a  profit 
in  the  British  market  at  a  price  from 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  lower  than 
those  fabricated  in  England.    It  con- 
sequently became  necessary  to  pro- 
tect  the  latter  by  duties  of  seventy 
and  eighty  per  cent,  on  their  value,  or 
by   positive   prohibition.    Had    this 
not  been  the  case,  had  not  such  pro- 
hibitory duties  and  decrees  existed, 
the  mills  of    Paisley  and  of  Man. 
Chester  would  have  been  stopped  at 
their  outset,  and  could  scarcely  have 
been  again  set  in  motion,  even  by  the 
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tion  to  the  case  under  discussion  by  a  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  and  anomalous  circumstances  under 
which  the  British  Empire  in  India,  at  that  time  still 
in  a  condition  of  growth,  had  been  formed,  and  by 
the  conservative  tendency  which  disinclined  him 
to  alter  any  existing  institutions  that  notwith- 
standing occasional  defects,  were  on  the  whole 
working  well,  for  the  sake  of  theoretical  advantages, 
the  certainty  of  which  had  not  been  established. 

Munro  was  also  opposed  to  the  unrestricted 
admission  of  Europeans  into  India,  but  his  ob- 
jections on  this  point  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  strong.  Owing  to  the  commercial  habits  of  the 
natives,  and  the  superior  economy  of  their  mode  of 
life,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  any  considerable  number 
of  Europeans  being  able  to  make  a  livelihood  in  the 
country.  He  said  in  his  evidence  before  the  House 
of  Commons : 


The  people  of  India  are  as  much  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
as  we  are  ourselyes.  They  never  lose  sight  of  the  shop :  they 
carry  it  into  all  their  concerns^  rehgious  and  civil.  All  their 
holy  places  and  resorts  for  pilgrims  are  so  many  fairs  for  the 
sale  of  goods  of  all  kinds.  Beligion  and  trade  are  in  India 
Bister  arts:  the  one  is  seldom  found  in  any  large  assembly 
without  the  society  of  the  other.  It  is  this  trading  disposition 
of  the  natives  which  induces  me  to  think  it  impossible  that 


'  powers  of  Bieam.  They  were  created 
'  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Indian  mann- 
'faotare.  Had  India  been  indepen. 
'dent,  she  would  have  retaliated; 
'  would  have  imposed  proventive  duties 
'npon  British  goods,  and  would  thus 
'  have  preserved  her  own  productive 
'  industry  from  annihilation.  This  act 
'  of  self-defence  was  not  permitted  to 
'  her :  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
'  stranger.  British  goods  were  forced 
*upon  her  without  paying  any  duty; 
'  and  the  foreign  manufacturer  em- 


'  ployed  the  arm  of  political  injostios 
*  to  keep  down  and  ultimately  strangle 
'a  competitor  with  whom  he  could 
'  not  have  contended  on  equal  terma.' 
These  facts  may  well  be  ponderod 
by  the  statesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, who,  in  the  interests  of 
Lancashire,  are  now  bent  upon  de> 
priving  India  of  the  revenue  which 
she  derives  &om  a  moderate  import 
duty  upon  cotton  goods,  and  which 
she  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
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any  European  traders  can  long  remain  in  the  interior  of 
India^  and  that  they  must  all  sooner  or  later  be  driven  to  the 
coast.  What  the  European  trader  eats  and  drinks  in  one 
monthy  would  make  a  very  decent  mercantile  profit  for  the 
Hindu  for  twelve.  They  do  not,  therefore,  meet  upon  equal 
terms :  it  is  like  two  persons  purchasing  in  the  same  market, 
the  one  paying  a  high  duty,  the  other  none.  The  extra  duty 
paid  by  the  European  is  all  the  difference  between  his  own 
mode  of  living  and  that  of  the  Hindu.* 

Bat  the  subjects  upon  which  Monro's  opinions 
deservedly  carried  most  v^eight,  were  those  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the 
great  departments  of  the  civil  administration,  viz. 
the  revenue,  the  judicial  systein,  and  the  police. 
On  the  first  of  these  questions  Munro  was  a  high 
authority.  He  had  served  in  all  the  campaigns 
against  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  after  1780,  and  had 
been  a  close  observer  of  the  recent  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas.  Although  so  much  employed  on 
ciyil  duties,  he  was  a  soldier  at  heart,  and  the  satis- 
faction which  he  could  not  help  feeling  at  his  success 
as  a  civil  administrator,  was  often  mingled  with 
regrets  at  being  debarred  from  opportunities  of  ad- 
vancement in  his  own  profession.  While  deeply 
impressed  vdth  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  British  force  in  India,  and  conscious  of  the 
risk  to  which  that  empire  must  always  be  exposed 
from  defection  on  the  part  of  the  native  troops,  he 
had  a  good  opinion  of  those  troops,  and  believed 
that  their  fidelity  might  be  insured  by  considerate 
and  judicious  treatment.  The  best  way,  he  con- 
sidered, of  insuring  the  fidelity  of  our  native  troops 
was  to  show  no  distrust,  but  confidence  at  all  times, 
to  treat  them  weU  and  keep  them  occupied,  to  bring 

*  Minntes,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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all  the  corps  at  certain  fixed  periods  back  to  their 
respective  native  districts,  and  to  take  care  that 
none  of  them  were  permitted  to  remain  too  long  in 
any  place  where  they  were  likely  to  be  tampered  with 
by  any  native  chief.  His  views  as  to  the  number 
of  European  officers  required  for  a  native  regiment 
were  very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  acted 
on  since  the  mutiny  of  1857.  He  regarded  the 
establishment  of  European  officers  provided  by  the 
organization  of  1796  to  be  excessive,  and  he  dis- 
approved of  the  plan  of  appointing  young  officers 
on  first  obtaining  their  commissions  to  native  regi- 
ments. His  opinion  was  that  every  officer  on  first 
going  out  to  India  should  be  employed  one  or  two 
years  with  a  European  regiment,  until  he  had  learnt 
his  duty,  and  that  *he  ought  not  to  be  transferred 

*  to  a  sepoy  corps  until,  by  previously  serving  with 

*  a  European  one,  he  had  made  himself  master  of 
'  all  his  duties,  and  likewise,  by  being  in  some  de- 
'  gTee  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  natives, 
'  qualified  to  command  and  to  act  with  sepoys.'  • 
He  greatly  deprecated  a  proposal  which  about  that 
time  had  been  made  to  aboUsh  the  Company's 
European  regiments,  and  on  the  contrary,  was  in 
favour  of  adding  to  their  number  both  in  infantry 
and  in  cavalry. 

Enough  has  been  already  said  of  Munro's  views 
on  revenue  matters.  The  judicial  and  police  ar- 
rangements which  had  been  carried  out  in  Bengal 
under  regulations  passed  by  Lord  Comwallis  in  1793, 
and  had  been  introduced  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century,  were  re- 
garded by  Munro  as  involving  too  great  a  departure 

♦  Minutea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105, 106. 
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from  native  institutions  to  work  with  success.  In 
both  Presidencies  there  were  great  complaints  of 
inordinate  delay  in  the  disposal  of  civil  suits,  and 
of  inefficiency  in  the  repression  of  crime.  The  Judge 
of  a  district  was  also  Magistrate,  and  although  a 
stationary  officer,  was  invested  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  police.  In  both  Presidencies  there 
were  native  judges  who  disposed  of  suits  of  small 
value,  but  their  salaries  were  too  small  to  com- 
mand either  efficiency  or  integrity,  and  their  numbers 
too  limited  to  enable  them  to  render  material  aid 
in  disposing  of  the  vast  amount  of  litigation,  which 
was  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  settled  govern- 
ment. Munro  strongly  advocated  the  revival  of  the 
native  institution  called  *  panchdyat ' — a  court  of 
arbitration  composed  of  five  or  more  persons — and 
the  transfer  of  the  duty  of  superintending  the  police 
from  the  Judge  to  the  Collector,  who,  moving  fre- 
quently about  his  district,  and  mixing  with  the 
people,  had  better  means  of  effectively  supervising 
the  police  than  were  available  to  a  stationary  judicial 
officer.  The  union,  for  similar  reasons,  of  the  offices 
of  Collector  and  Magistrate,  and  the  utilization  of 
the  village  officials  to  deal  with  petty  offences  and 
with  petty  suits,  were  also  included  in  his  proposals. 
Instructions  in  the  sense  of  Munro's  recommenda- 
tions were  sent  to  the  two  Presidencies,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1814  he  sailed  for  Madras  to  carry 
out  the  special  commission  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Munro*8  marriage — Sentiments  on  returning  to  India — Arrival  at 
Madras — Judicial  Commission — Difficulties  attending  it — Its 
results — Munro^s  resumption  of  military  employment — Foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  of  India  since  Lord  WeUesJey^s  retire^ 
ment — Lord  Moira^s  views — Mr,  Canning* s — Pinddri  incursions 
— Preparations  for  war-^Munro  sent  to  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country — Appointed  a  brigadier-general  —  Southern  Maliratta 
campaign — Mr,  Canning* s  eulogium — Onerous  nature  of  Munro*s 
duties — Friendly  relations  with  Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Sir  John 
Malcolm — Munro*s  opinion  of  the  Mahratta^ — Of  the  Pinddris — 
Of  subsidiary  alliances — His  return  to  England, 

Public  affairs,  much  as  they  occupied  Munro's  time, 
were  not  the  only  matters  which  engaged  his  atten- 
tion dm-ing  his  stay  in  England.  A  few  weeks  before 
he  sailed  for  India,  he  married  Miss  Jane  Campbell, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Eichard  Campbell,  of 
Craigie  House,  Ayrshire — a  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished woman,  whose  picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 
rence hangs  opposite  that  of  the  late  Marchioness 
of  Tweeddale  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Government 
House  at  Madras.  The  marriage  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  happy  one.  In  Mrs.  Munro,  or  to  use 
the  name  by  which  she  is  best  remembered,  Lady 
Munro,  he  found  a  wife  eminently  qualified  not  only 
to  insure  his  domestic  happiness,  but  to  adorn  the 
high  position  which  a  few  years  later  he  was  destined 
to  fiU. 

Munro's  feehngs  on  proceeding  a  second  time  to 
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India  were  very  much  those  which  so  many  Anglo- 
Indians  have  experienced  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Writing  to  his  sister  from  Portsmouth  on 
the  eve  of  embarkation,  he  says,  *  I  was  in  this  place 
'  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  much  more  impatient  than 

*  now  to  reach  my  destination ;  for  my  head  was  fuU 
'  of  bright  visions,  which  have  now  passed  away. 

*  I  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  go  out,  not  to  hopes,  but 
'to  certainties,  knowing  exactly  the    situation   in 

*  which  I  am  to  be  employed,  what  I  am  to  have, 

*  and  when  I  am  to  return.  This,  to  many  people, 
^ would  be  very  comfortable;   to  me  it  is  dull  and 

*  uninteresting.'  *  They  reached  Madras  on  the 
16th  of  September,  and  be.came  at  once  involved 
in  a  vortex  of  visits,  which  in  India  are  paid  in 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  In  a  letter  written 
about  a  fortnight  after  their  arrival,  he  says,  *  I  have 

*  been  attending  to  nothing  but  visits.     The  first 

*  operation  on  landing  is  for  the  stranger  to  visit  all 

*  married  people,  whether  he  knows  them  or  not. 

*  Bachelors  usually  first  call  on  him.  Then  his  visits 
'  are  returned.     Then  his  wife  visits  the  ladies,  and 

*  altogether  there  is  such  calling  and  gossiping  and 

*  driving  all  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  an  old 

*  hack  chaise  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  that  I  can  hardly 

*  believe  myself  in  the  same  place,  where  I  used,  in 

*  former  times,  to  come  quietly,  without  a  single 
'  formal  visit.' 

Notwithstanding,  however,  these  social  labours, 
Munro  speedily  set  to  work  on  the  business  of  his 
commission.  The  duty  which  had  been  assigned  to 
him  was  by  no  means  free  from  difficulties.  There 
were  not  only  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task  of 

■^  ♦  Gleig's  Life,  toI.  i.  p.  442. 
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re-modelling  a  system  of  police  and  judicature,  ciyil 
as  well  as  criminal,  adapted  to  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  India,  and  at  the  same  time 
suited  to  the   advancing  civilization   which   peace 
and  settled  government  were  certain  to  bring  in 
their  train,  but  there  was  the  exterior  difficulty  of 
the  antagonism  of  the  local  authorities  to  any  change 
in  the  system  then  in  force.    Allusion  has  been  made 
to  the    opposition  which    the    ryotwar    settlement 
encountered  from  the  Madras  civil  servants.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  from  the  first,  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  that  service,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,    there    was    a    perhaps    not    unnatural 
jealousy  of  the  military  Collectors,  of  whom  Munro 
was  the  foremost;    and  when  to  this  feeling  was 
superadded,  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  sincere  convic- 
tion, however  erroneous,  that  the   measures  intro- 
duced by  Lord   Comwallis,   and   supported  by  all 
the  weight  of  the  authority  of  his  gifted  successor, 
Lord  Wellesley,  were  founded  upon  sound  principles 
of  fiscal  and  juridical  science,  it  can  scarcely  be  a 
matter  of  sm'prise  that  the  commission  entrusted 
to  Munro,  which  was   supposed  to  include  within 
its  scope   far   more   sweeping  changes    than   were 
really  contemplated,  should  have  been  viewed  with 
disfavour.     The   Governor  of  the  Presidency,   Mr. 
Elliot,  whose  previous  career  had  been  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,*  had  taken  charge   of  his  office  on 
the  same  day  on  which  Munro  landed  at  Madras, 
and  was  therefore  of  necessity  very  dependent  upon 
his  constituted    advisers  in    the    Council  and  the 

*  Mr.  Elliot  is  not  the  only  Governor  an  embassy    to  Madras,   and    it  so 

k  of  Madras  ivho  had  prerioasly  occupied  happens  that  in  both  cases  the  em- 

'  the  position  of  ambassador  at  a  foreign  bassy  exchanged  for  the  government 

I  Conrt.     Lord  Napier  also  went  from  was  that  of  Berlin. 
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Secretariat ;  and  though  he  appears  to  have  had  every 
disposition  to  treat  Munro  with  consideration,  it  was 
perfiaps  hardly  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  certain 
amount  of  obstruction  being  oflfered  to  the  business 
of  the  Commission.  And  new  as  he  was  to  the 
country,  and  unacquainted  with  native  institutions 
and  requirements,  it  was  not  difficult  for  those  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  upon  whose  expe- 
rience he  naturally  placed  a  considerable  amount  of 
reliance,  to  convince  him  that  some  of  the  changes 
proposed  were  inexpedient.  Mr.  Elliot,  Munro 
wrote — 

received  an  impression  very  soon  after  his  arriyal  that  eyery- 
thing  was  in  the  best  possible  state ;  that  an  approximation 
had  been  gradually  making  of  late  years  to  the  system  pro- 
posed in  the  judicial  despatch  of  the  29th  April,  1814 ;  that 
much  of  it,  in  fact,  had  been  anticipated ;  that  more  could 
hardly  be  done  without  danger  ;  that  great  improvements  had 
taken  place  since  I  left  India ;  and  that  were  I  now  to  visit  the 
districts,  I  would  abandon  all  my  former  opinions  and  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Collector  could  not  be  entrusted  with  the  magis- 
terial and  police  duties  without  injury  to  the  country.  Though 
I  knew  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  these  assertions,  it 
appeared  to  me  necessary  to  wade  through  all  the  police  re- 
ports and  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  enabled  to  assure  Mr.  EUiot,  not  as  an  opinion  of 
my  own,  but  as  a  fact  drawn  from  these  documents,  that 
things  remained  just  as  they  were  seven  years  ago.* 

The  opposition  continuing,  Munro,  in  a  later 
letter,  addressed  to  an  oflScial  at  the  Board  of 
Control,  deemed  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  if 
it  was  expected  that  the  instructions  of  the  Home 
Government  were  to  be  obeyed,  the  strongest  and 
plainest  words  must  be  used.  *Por  instance,'  he 
wrote,  *the  expressions,  **It  is  our  wish,'*  **It  is  our 

♦  Gleig'a  Life,  rol.  i.  pp.  457,  468. 
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*  intention/'  "  We  propose/'  do  not,  it  is  maintained 

*  here,  convey  orders,  bnt  merely  recommendations. 
^  Unless  the  words,  "  We  direct,"  "  We  order,"  are 
^  employed,  the  measures  to  which  they  relate  will 

*  be  regarded  as  optional.' 

Again: 

No  orders  have  yet  been  issued  for  carrying  into  effect 
the  instructions  contamed  in  the  judicial  despatch  of  the  29th 
April,  1814,  and  the  Commission  consequently  stUl  remains 
at  Madras. 

Mr.  Elliot  tells  me  that  the  resolutions  of  Government 
are  printing  for  circulation,  and  that  they  correspond  nearly 
with  my  view  of  it,  except  in  not  transferring  the  office  of 
Magistrate  to  the  Collector;  but  this  is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  whole,  for  without  it  the  Collector  will  be  merely 
the  head  darogah  of  poHce  under  the  Zillah  Judge,  and  the 
new  system  will  be  completely  insufficient.  No  time  should 
therefore  be  lost  in  sending  out  by  the  first  conveyance  a 
short  letter  stating  the  heads  of  alterations  in  the  present 
system  which  are  imperative,  and  not  optional  with  the 
Government  here,  and  ordering  them,  not  recoromending, 
to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution.* 

Six  months  later,  after  he  had  been  nearly  a  year 
in  Madras  awaiting  orders,  Munro  wrote  : 

The  resolutions  of  Government  of  the  1st  March  and  my 
letters  will  have  informed  you  how  Uttle  has  been  done,  that 
no  one  thing  has  been  finally  done,  that  different  points  of  the 
judicial  despatch  have  been  referred  to  the  Sadr  Ad^at,  the 
Board  of  Bevenue,  and  the  Commission^  that  they  are  re- 
spectively to  call  upon  the  local  officers  for  their  opinions  on 
certain  points,  and  that  they  are  then  to  frame  the  Begu- 
lations. 

These  Begulations,  when  framed,  will  be  some  months 
with  the  Sadr  Ad41at,  who  will  report  upon  them  to  Govern- 
ment, and  Government  will  then  send  them  to  Bengal  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Supreme  Government.  Some  months  will 
elapse  before  this  sanction  is  granted:  they  must  then  be 

•  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 
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translated,  which  will  constime  some  months  more,  and  by 
the  time  they  can  be  circulated  to  all  the  districts,  the  Com- 
mission will  have  expired.  The  six  Begulations  drawn  up  by 
the  Commission  have  been  with  the  Sadr  Ad^Iat  about  two 
months,  and  it  is  quite  uncertain  how  much  longer  they  may 
remain  with  them.  Only  one  will  be  circulated  without 
reference  to  Bengal.  It  is  that  which  transfers  the  police, 
but  not  the  office  of  Magistrate,  to  the  Collector,  and  will  not 
do  any  good.  The  Council  will  oppose  the  promulgation  of 
the  rest  without  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Government, 
They  will  therefore  be  sent  to  Bengal,  and  as  Lord  Moira 
proposes  that  the  two  Governments  should  deliberate  maturely 
on  the  whole  subject  of  the  judicial  despatch,  and  'avail 
^themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a  mutual  interchange  of 
*  sentiments  and  suggestions,  in  the  course  of  the  deliberations 
'  respecting  so  serious  an  object,'  it  may  be  some  years  before 
they  are  issued.  Why  should  we  amuse  ourselves  with  inter* 
changes  of  sentiments  on  things  which  have  undergone  a  ten 
years'  discussion,  and  which  the  Government  at  home  has 
directed  to  be  adopted  ?  Or  of  what  use  can  it  be  to  import 
sentiments  from  Bengal  on  panch&yats  and  potails*  which 
most  of  the  public  servants  in  that  Presidency  profess  never 
to  have  heard  of.  I  see  no  way  of  enabling  the  Commission 
to  answer  any  of  the  objects  of  its  institution,  but  by  sending 
out  orders  without  delay  to  the  Government  here  to  carry 
into  immediate  execution,  without  reference  to,  or  waiting  for 
an  answer  from,  Bengal  to  any  reference  that  may  have  been 
made,  all  those  modifications  on  which  the  Government  at 
home  have  already  made  up  their  mind.f 

At  last,  however,  the  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion v^ere  allov^ed  to  proceed,  and  in  1816  a  series  of 
enactments  framed  by  it,  and  embodying  all  the 
leading  features  of  the  scheme  of  police  and  judicial 
reform  'advocated  by  Munro,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control,  was 
passed  by  the  Madras  Government.  In  framing 
these  measures,  which,  in  the  legislative  phraseology 

t  See  Minntefl,  vol.  i.  p.  48,  footnote.  *  Gleig'B  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
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of  that  time,  were  styled  Eegulations,  Munro  was 
assisted  by  Mr.  Stratton,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sadr  Adilat,  then  the  chief  Court  of 
Appeal  and  Eevision,  who  at  his  request  had  been 
associated  with  him  on  the  Commission.  The  new 
Eegulations  effected  important  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  police  and  judicature.  They 
transferred  the  superintendence  of  the  police,  and 
also  the  functions  of  Magistrate  of  the  district, 
from  the  Judge  to  the  Collector.  They  expressly 
recognized  the  employment  of  the  hereditary  village 
officials  in  the  performance  of  police  duties,  and 
empowered  the  headmen  of  villages  to  hear  and 
determine  petty  suits.  They  extended  the  powers 
of  native  judges,  they  simplified  the  rules  of  practice 
in  the  courts,  and  legalized  a  system  of  village  and 
district  panchayats,  or  courts  of  arbitration — a 
system  to  which,  as  being  adapted  to  native  habits 
and  usages,  Munro  attached  special  importance.  Of 
the  changes  thus  introduced,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
were  all  decided  improvements  upon  the  state  of 
things  which  they  superseded,  in  that  they  tended 
to  simplify  judicial  procedure,  to  utilize  native 
agency  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  had  yet  been 
tried,  to  obviate  delays  in  the  administration  of 
justice  which  had  become  a  scandal,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  police  superintendence  which 
might  possibly  work,  for  one  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  was  necessarily  useless.  Some  of  these 
measures  have  stood  the  test  of  the  experience  of 
half  a  century,  and  have  been  extended  in  principle, 
if  not  in  foiin,  throughout  India.  The  policy  of 
entrusting  the  superintendence  of  the  police  and  the 
duties  of  chief  Magistrate  to  the  administrative  head 
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of  the  district  is  now  universally  recognized,  and 
within  the  last  two  years  the  various  administrations 
have  been  invited  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  Madras  system  of  village  tribunals  to 
their  respective  provinces.  On  two  points,  however, 
the  reforms  of  1816  have  not  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  authors.  The  panchayat  system  has 
been  so  little  resorted  to,  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
been  practically  inoperative,  owing  probably  to  the 
fact  that  while  it  was  a  system  adapted  to  a  rude 
and  primitive  state  of  society,  and  which  the  people 
were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  so  long  as  there 
was  nothing  better  available,  it  was  less  suited  to  a 
more  advanced  civilization,  and  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  maintain  its  place  by  the  side  of  regular 
courts  of  justice,  which,  with  all  their  faults,  speedily 
won  the  confidence  of  the  natives  of  India.*     Of  the 


*  In  one  of  his  Hinntes  on  the 
judicial  administration,  written  when 
GoTemor  of  Madras,  Mnnro  says  of  the 
panchdjrat :  '  There  was  nothing  in 
'which  our  judicial  code  on  its  first 
'  establishment  departed  more  widely 
'  from  the  nsage  of  the  country  than  in 

*  the  diBOse  of  the  panchayat.    When 

*  this  ancient  institution  was  intro- 
'  dnoed  into  onr  code  in  1816,  there  was 
'  somnch  objection  to  it,  both  at  home 
'and  in  this  country,  lest  it   sfaonld 

*  become  an  instrament  of  abnse,  that 
'it  was  placed  under  so  many  re* 
'  Btrictions  as  to  deprive  it  of  much  of 
'  its  utility.  It  was  unknown  to  some 
'of  the  Company's  servants  as  any- 
'  thing  more  than  a  mode  of  arbi. 
'  tration  ;  it  was  known  by  others  to 
'have  been  employed  by  the  natives 
'in  the  decision  of  civil  suits,  and 
'even  of  criminal  cases,  but  it  was 
'  imagined  to  have  been  bo  employed, 
'  not  because  they  liked  it,  but  because 
'they  had  nothing  better ;  and  it  was 
'opposed  by  some  very  intelligent  men 


on  the  ground  of  its  form  and  pro- 
ceedings being   altogether   so  irre- 
g^ilar  as  to  be    qiiite   incompatible 
with  the  system  of  our  courts.     All 
doubts  as  to  the  popularity  of  pan. 
cha3rats  among  the  natives  must  now 
have  been  removed  by  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  ablest  servants  of  the 
Company,  which  explain  their  nature 
and  show  that  they  were  in  general 
use  over  extensive  provinces.    The 
defects  of  the  panchayat  are  better 
known   to  natives  than  to  us  ;   yet, 
with  all  its  defects,  they  hold  it  in 
so  much  reverence  that    they  say, 
"  Where  the  jury  sits,  God  is  present.** 
In  many  ordinary  cases  the  panchdyat 
is  clear  and  prompt  in  its  decisions ; 
but  when  complicated  accounts  are 
to  be  examined,  it  is  often  extremely 
dilatory.     It    adjourns    frequently  • 
when  it  meets  again  some  of  the 
members   are  often  absent,  and  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  substitute 
takes  the  part  of  an  absent  member. 
All  this  is  no  doubt  extremely  irre. 
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police  system  which  was  introduced  hj  Munro,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  was  better  than  that  which 
it  superseded,  and  that  the  attempt  to  impart  life 
and  energy  to  the  ancient  institution  of  village 
police  was  sound  in  principle,  and  has  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  been  fairly  successful  in  practice  ;  but 
the  union  of  police  and  revenue  functions  in  the 
native  stipendiary  oflBcials  of  the  revenue  depart- 
ment, such  as  tahsilddrs,  amilddrs,  etc.,  has  proved 
to  have  been  a  mistake.  This  part  of  the  machinery 
not  only  in  many  instances  failed  in  the  detec- 
tion and  repression  of  crime,  but  was  too  often 
a  prolific  source  of  oppression.  It  has  for  some 
years  been  superseded  by  a  separate  body  of  stipen- 
diary police  working  imder  the  general  supervision 
of  the  district  Magistrate. 

The  period  for  which  the  Judicial  Commission 
was  appointed  was  three  years,  but  before  that  term 
had  expired,  circumstances  occurred  which  led  to 
Munro's  re-employment  for  a  time  in  a  military 
capacity. 

During  the  twelve  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  policy  of  non- 


'galar.  But  the  native  goTemment 
'  itself  IB  despotio  and  irregular,  and 
'  everything  nnder  it  mnst  partake  of 
'  its  nature.  These  irregularities  are, 
'  however,  all  susceptible  of  gradual 
'  correction ;  and  indeed  even  now 
'they  are  not  found  in  practice  to 
*  produce  half  the  inconvenience  that 
'might  be  expected  from  them  by 
'  men  who  hare  been  accustomed  to 
'  the  exact  forms  of  English  courts  of 
'  judicature.'  Munro  was  in  favour  of 
withdrawing  all  suits  below  a  certain 
amount  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
regular  courts,  and  transferring  them 
to  panch&yats.  He  was  also  in 
favour  of  extending  the  principle  of 


the  system  to  criminal  trials  by  the 
employment  of  a  jury,  a  meaanre 
which  is  now  sanctioned  by  the 
Indian  Code  of  Criminal  Ftoeednre, 
and  is  in  foroe  in  some  parts  of  the 
country;  but  however  well  founded 
Munxo's  impressions  may  have  been 
regarding  the  popularity  of  the  pan- 
chilyat  system,  as  a  mode  of  decidiiig 
civil  disputes,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reg^ular  ooorta,  and 
notwithstanding  that  Munzo's  views 
have  been  shared  by  other  eminent 
men  in  more  recent  times,  it  has  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  found 
possible  to  give  any  vitally  to  the 
system. 
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interference  with  the  native  princes,  or  what  in  these 
days  would  be  called  the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity, 
which  had  long  been  prescribed   in  vain    by  the 
Home  authorities,  had  exercised  fall  sway  over  the 
comisels  of  the  Indian  authorities  at  Calcutta,   as 
weU  as  in  London.    Lord  CornwalUs,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Governor- General  for  the  second  time  on 
Lord  Wellesley's  retirement,  had  gone  out  to  India 
armed  with  the  most  emphatic  instructions,  both 
from    the    Lidia    House    and    from    the  Board  of 
Control,  with  the  wisdom  of  which  he  was  himself 
deeply  impressed,  to  reverse  the  foreign  pohcy  of 
his  predecessor.    During   the  few  weeks    that    he 
survived  his  resumption  of  office,  he  had  done  his 
best  to  undo  the  results  of  the  victories  achieved  by 
Lord  Wellesley   over  the  Mahrattas,   and  to  give 
the  Mahratta  chiefs  full  power  to  re-establish  their 
authority  in  Hindustan.     He  had  resolved  to  aban-  , 
don  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  the 
less  powerful  chiefs  of  Bdjputdna  and  Central  India, 
to  whom  Lord  Wellesley  had  guaranteed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  Government ;   and  he  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  order  that  peace  should  be  made  with 
Sindia,   who  was   at   that   time    forcibly  detaining 
the  British  Eesident  at  his  court.     Owing  to  the 
manly   opposition    offered    by    the    Commander-in- 
Chief,   Lord  Lake,  the  latter  measure  was  delayed 
until  the  British  Eesident  had  been  released ;   but 
the  general  policy,  so  far  as  the  north  of  India  was 
concerned,  had    been    c«trried   out   by   Sir   George 
Barlow,  who,  on  Lord  CornwaUis's  death,  succeeded 
for  a  time  to  the   Governor-Generalship,  and  who, 
it  may  be  remarked,   as   long    as  Lord  WeUesley 
remained   in  India,   had  been  a  cordial  supporter 
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of  his  measures.  Lord  Minto,  who  held  the  Govern- 
ment from  1807  until  the  autumn  of  1813,  was  a 
statesman  of  a  different  type.  He  checked  Runjeet 
Sing's  designs  upon  the  protected  Sikh  states  in 
Sifhind.  He  sent  an  army  to  defend  the  Nagpiir 
state,  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  the  British, 
against  the  incursions  of  Amir  Khan,  a  Pathan 
chief  who  for  years  ravaged  Rajputina  and  Central 
India;  and  he  urgently  pressed  upon  the  Home 
authorities  the  necessity  of  interfering  for  the  pro- 
tection of  other  weak  and  defenceless  states  which 
were  at  that  time  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Pindaris ;  but  the  policy  of  strict  neutrality  was 
still  in  the  ascendant  in  Leadenhall  Street  and  at 
the  Board  of  Control,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Central 
India  and  the  Deccan  were  left  for  some  years  longer 
a  prey  to  outrage  and  disorder.  Lord  Minto' s  suc- 
cessor, the  Earl  of  Moira,  shortly  afterwards  created 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  held  the  Governor-Gene- 
ralship at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  had  gone 
out  deeply  impressed  with  the  unwisdom  of  Lord 
WeUesley's  policy,  and  resolved  to  maintain  the 
system  of  non-interference  prescribed  by  the  Home 
Government;  but  he  had  not  been  long  in  India 
before  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  British 
position  in  that  country  was  to  be  upheld,  the 
only  safety  lay  in  establishing  British  supremacy 
throughout  India,  by  holding  the  other  states  *  as 

*  vassals,  though  not  in  name,'  and  obliging  them, 
^  in  return  for  our  guarantee  and  protection,  to  per- 

*  form  the  two  great  feudatory  functions  of  support- 
^  ing  our  rule  with  aU  their  forces,  and  submitting 

*  their  mutual  diflferences  to  our  arbitration.'  It  was 
not  without  diflBculty  that  Lord  Moira  overcame  the 
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relnctanoe  of  his  official  saperiors  to  sanction  any 
measures  that  might  possihly  result  in  farther  en- 
tensions  of  territory.  This  was  a  question  upon 
which  successive  Presidents  of  the  Board  of  Control 
held  views  quite  in  harmony  with  those  which  from 
the  first  had  heen  held  hy  the  Court  of  Directors. 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  and  Mr. 
Canning  were  as  much  opposed  to  any  increase  of 
British  territory  or  of  British  responsibilities  in 
Lidia  as  the  most  commercial  members  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  Mr.  Canning  was,  if  anjrthing,  the  most 
decided  of  the  ministers  in  his  opposition  to  any 
renewal  of  the  policy  of  advance.  He  was  *  unwilling 
'  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  general  war  for  the  uncertain 
'purpose  of  extirpating  the  Pindiris.'  He  was 
prepared  even  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Sindia  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  territories  from  Pinddri 
incursions.  Beferring  to  information  sent  home  as 
to  the  suspicious  behaviour  of  certain  Mahratta 
chieftains  and  daring  movements  on  the  part  of  the 
Pinddris,  he  caused  a  despatch  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Governor-General  in  Council  by  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  in  which  they 
were  made  to  express  'a  strong  hope  that  the 
'dangers  which  arise  from  both  these  causes,  and 
'which  must  perhaps  always  exist  in  a  greater  or 
'  less  degree,  may,  by  a  judicious  management  of  our 
*  existing  relations,  be  prevented  from  bearing  upon 
'  us  in  any  very  formidable  force ;  while,  on  the  other 
'hand,  any  attempt  at  this  moment  to  establish  a 
'  new  system  of  policy  tending  to  a  wider  diffusion 
'  of  our  power,  must  necessarily  interfere  with  those 
'  economical  regulations  which  it  is  more  than  ever 
'  incumbent  upon  us  to  recommend  as  indispensable 

VOL.  I.  k 
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^  to  the  maintenance  of  our  present  ascendency,  and 

*  by  exciting  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  other 

*  states,  may  too  probably  produce  or  mature  those 
*very  projects  of   hostile   confederacy  which  con- 

*  stitute  the  chief  object  of  your  apprehension.'  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  -views 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  passages  were  not  without 
a  semblance  of  justification  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  Government  of  India  at  that  time.    The  financial 
position  was  extremely  alarming.     The  charges  in- 
curred by  Lord  Wellesley's  wars  had   imposed  a 
heavy  burthen  upon  the   exchequer.     A  war  with 
the  Gurkhas  of  Nepil,  which  had  been  forced  upon 
Lord  Moira  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Calcutta  by 
their  invasion  of  our  territory,  had  found  the  treasury 
nearly  empty,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  so 
low  in  the  money  market  that  the  Governor-General 
was  compelled  to  borrow  two  crores  of  rupees  (two 
millions  sterling)  from  the  Nawab  of  Oudh.    And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  though  the  trade  with 
.  India  had  been  thrown  open,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  still  a  trading  body,  estabUshed  for  the 
purposes  of  commerce,  rather  than  for  the  purposes 
of  conquest,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  averse  to 
increase  responsibilities,  already  sufficiently  onerous, 
the  financial  result  of  which  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee.    Nor  can  it  be  a  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  brilliant  statesman  who  at  that  time  presided 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  himself  the  representative 
of  a  great  commercial  constituency,  and  in  constant 
communication  with  the  leading  members  of  the 
Court  of  Directors,  should  have  been  induced  for  a 

*  WilBon'B  '  Continiiation  of  MiU'e  History  of  IndiA,'  vol.  Tiii.  p.  909, 
footnoie. 
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time  to  regard  the  financial  aspect  of  the  situation  as 
one  of  greater  gravity  than  the  political* 

Bat  on  this,  as  on  former  occasions,  the  force  of 
events  outweighed  the  apprehensions  of  economists, 
and  upset  the  theories  of  those  who  opposed  the 
farther  extension  of  the  British  power  in  India.  A 
bold  raid  made  by  the  Pinddris  into  British  territory 
on  the  Goromandel  coast,  accompanied  by  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  atrocity,*  intelligence  of 
which  reached  England  very  shortly  after  the  de- 
spatch above  quoted  had  been  sent  out,  convinced 
the  Home  Government  that  the  policy  inculcated 
in  it  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  effective  steps 
must  be  taken  to  vindicate  the  British  name,  and 
to  defend  the  people  who  looked  to  us  for  protec- 
tion. In  the  revised  instructions  which  were  there- 
upon sent  out,  it  was  significantly  added  that  ^  any 
^  connection  of  Sindia  and  Holkar  with  the  Finddris 
'  against  us  or  our  allies  would  place  them  in  a  state 
^  of  direct  hostilities  to  us.' 

Before  these  orders  reached  India  the  aggressions 
of  the  Pinddris  had  forced  the  British  authorities  to 
act  against  them.  Two  expeditions  had  already 
taken  place,  and  at  the  end  of  1816,  while  the  per- 
missive despatch  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  still 
on  its  way,  the  Governor-General  in  Council  had 
resolved  on  assembling  a  considerable  force  for  the 
complete  extirpation  of  these  audacious  freebooters. 
The  war  which  followed  was  conducted  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  any  which  had  yet  been  imder- 

*  Ob  this  oocasion  in  the  oonrse  of  three  thonaand  six  hundred  snbjeoted 

ten  days  three  hnndred  and  thirty-  to  tortnre,  while  the  loss  of  property 

nine    villages    were   plundered   and  exceeded  twenty-fiye  lakhs  of  mpees. 

many  of  them  bnmt,  one    hundred  — Marshman's  History  of  India^  yoLii. 

and  eighty-two  persona  were  put.  to  p.  818. 
death,  fire   hundred    woonded,   and 
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taken.  The  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies  were 
called  out,  and  including  irregulars  and  the  contin- 
gents of  the  Nizam,  Mysore,  and  other  native  chiefs, 
the  force  amounted  to  116,000  infantry  and  cavalry, 
with  300  guns.  The  result  was  not  only  the  extir- 
pation of  the  Pinddris,  but  the  dethronement  of  the 
Peshwa,  the  annexation  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions  as  British  territory,  the  reduction  of 
Sindia  and  Holkar  to  the  position  of  feudatories,  the 
release  of  the  native  states  in  Milwa  and  lUj- 
putana  from  Mahratta  domination,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  British  supremacy  throughout  the  whole 
of  India  to  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej.  Before  the 
British  forces  were  put  in  motion,  the  Gk)vemor- 
General  had  become  aware  that  a  confederacy  had. 
been  formed  between  the  Mahratta  powers,  of  which 
the  Peshwa  was  the  centre,  to  oppose  the  British. 
The  Peshwa  had  been  secretly  hostile  ever  since  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein,  under  which  his  independence  had 
been  impaired  by  the  subsidiary  alliance  imposed 
upon  him  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  and  that  hostility  had 
been  intensified,  a  few  months  before  the  war  began, 
by  an  enforced  cession  of  territory  which  Lord  Moira 
compelled  him  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
covery of  intrigues  in  which  he  was  implicated. 

By  the  prompt  and  decided  action  of  the  Go- 
vernor-General, who  also  combined  with  that  office 
the  functions  of  Commander-in-Chief,  Sindia  was 
detached  from  the  confederacy;  but  before  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Peshwa,  the  B,iji  of  Berdr,  and 
the  troops  of  Holkar  had  broken  into  hostilities, 
the  two  former  making  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  British  Residents  stationed  at  their  respective 
capitals,  while   Holkar's  troops,  advancing  towards 
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the  Deccan  to  the  support  of  the  Peshwa,  encountered 
and  were  defeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Hislop's  division  at 
the  battle  of  Mahidpiir. 

As  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  an  important  war 
was  impending,  Mmiro  applied  to  the  Governor- 
General  for  a  military  command.  His  application 
was  not  in  the  first  instance  successful;  and  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  years  re- 
garding the  impolicy  of  entrusting  military  com- 
mands to  officers  who  have  long  been  employed  upon 
civil  duties,  it  may  appear  on  a  superficial  view  of 
the  matter  that  the  hesitation  to  comply  with 
Munro's  wishes  was  not  unreasonable.  But  Munro's 
case  was  a  very  exceptional  one.  He  had  served  in 
every  campaign  in  which  the  Madras  army  had  been 
engaged  since  1780,  with  the  exception  of  General 
Wellesley's  brief  campaign  against  the  Mahrattas  in 
1803 ;  and  although  he  had  been  employed  for  some 
years  in  a  civil  capacity,  the  nature  of  that  employ- 
ment, owing  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  dis- 
tricts administered  by  him,  had  been  such  as  to  call 
into  frequent  exercise  those  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
decision,  and  readiness  of  resource  which  go  so  far 
to  insure  efficiency  in  military  conmiand.  More- 
over, his  military  ability  was  well  known  and  fully 
recognized  by  the  highest  military  authorities,  and 
it  was  not,  therefore,  without  mortification  that 
when  the  distribution  of  commands  was  settled,  he 
foimd  himself  passed  over  in  favour  of  officers  junior 
to  him  in  military  rank.  But  although  Munro  was 
denied  a  command  with  the  forces  sent  in  advance, 
he  speedily  obtained  employment  in  which  he  was 
able  to  render  valuable  services,  first  in  a  civil  or 
semi-military  capacity,  and  very  shortly  afterwards 
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in  the  direction  of  important  military  operations,  the 
brilliancy  of  which,  considering  the  slender  means 
at  his  disposal,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Mention 
has  been  made  of  the  cession  of  certain  districts 
which  had  been  exacted  from  the  Peshwa  a  few 
months  before  the  war  began.  For  the  charge  of 
these  districts,  bordering  upon  Mysore  and  upon  the 
Company's  territory  in  Oanara  and  Ball^,  an  able 
and  resolute  officer  was  required,  and  the  choice 
naturally  fell  upon  Munro.  Anxious  as  he  was  for 
strictly  military  employment,  it  was  not  without 
reluctance  that  he  accepted  another  civil  charge; 
but  upon  its  being  explained  to  him  that  his  employ- 
ment upon  this  particular  duty  was  considered  to  be 
highly  desirable  on  public  grounds,  he  acquiesced  in 
the  decision,  and  proceeded  to  Dhdrwdr  to  take 
charge  of  the  newly  acquired  territory,  the  military 
as  well  as  civil  command  of  which  was  placed  under 
him. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  and  before  hostiUties  with 
the  Peshwa  had  commenced,  Munro  was  ordered, 
with  the  small  force  under  his  command  at  Dhdrwar, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  Sundur,  a  small  principality 
at  the  extreme  south  of  the  Southern  Mahratta 
country,  the  chief  of  which  had  managed  for 
twenty-one  years  to  maintain  a  position  of  complete 
independence.  The  expedition  was  sent  at  the 
request  of  the  Peshwa,  with  whom  there  was  an 
engagement  of  some  standing  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  Sundur 
chief.  The  latter,  conscious  of  the  superiority  of 
the  British  power,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the 
force  surrendered  his  fortress  and  territory,  which, 
affcer  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  deposition  of 
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the  Peshwa,  were  restored  to  him  on  Munro's  recom- 
mendation.  While  Mnnro  was  engaged  upon  this 
expedition,  the  war  hroke  out,  and  he  was  at  once 
invested  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and  the 
command  of  the  reserve  division,  formed  to  reduce 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country  and  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  the  Peshwa,  who,  after  his  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  the  Poona  Besidency,  had  moved  south- 
wards. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Munro  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  enter  upon  his  new  command,  a  consider- 
able body  of  the  enemy  having  occupied  the  country 
which  lay  between  him  and  the  division  assigned 
to  him;  but  he  did  not  allow  this  difficulty  to  re- 
duce him  to  inaction.  With  the  small  force  at  his 
disposal,  consisting  at  first  of  only  five  companies 
of  infantry,  one  gun,  and  a  mortar,  and  subsequently 
increased  by  a  small  battering  train,  seven  addi- 
tional companies  of  Native  Infantry,  four  companies 
of  pioneers,  and  three  troops  of  Native  Cavalry, 
Munro  entered  the  enemy's  country  and  captured 
fort  after  fort  in  succession,  placing  in  each,  as  he 
took  it,  a  garrison  of  peons — a  sort  of  irregular 
militia — and  then  moving  on  with  his  small  force  to 
another.  Of  these  Bad^mi  and  Belgaum  were  both 
fortresses  of  considerable  strength.  These  opera- 
tions occupied  Munro  from  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  18th  of  April,  when  he  was  joined  by  the 
main  body  of  his  division,  and,  marching  without 
loss  of  time  to  Sholapur,  captured  the  fortified  pettah, 
or  city,  of  that  place  by  assault  on  the  10th  of  May, 
the  citadel  capitulating  two  days  later.  With  the  re- 
duction of  Sholaptir,  the  subjugation  of  the  Southern 
Mahratta  country  was  complete;    and  the    troops 
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having  moyed  into  cantonments,  Munro,  whose 
health  was  very  indifferent,  relinquished  his  com- 
mand and  prepared  to  return  to  England.  The 
vigour  and  skill  with  which  this  campaign  was  con- 
ducted, the  smallness  of  the  force  employed  during 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  the  importance  of  the 
results  achieved,  at  once  proved  Munro's  capacity 
as  a  military  commander ;  but  no  amount  of  general- 
ship would  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  so  much 
in  the  time,  with  the  extremely  inadequate  force  at 
his  disposal  during  the  greater  part  of  the  operations, 
had  it  not  been  for  his  thorough  insight  into  the 
pohtical  situation  and  the  influence  which  he  was 
able  to  exert  over  the  people  of  the  country.  In  the 
latter  respect  the  reputation  which  a  few  years  before 
he  had  established  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Bal- 
Idri,  stood  him  in  good  stead.  To  the  Canarese 
agriculturists  of  the  Southern  Mahratta  Provinces 
he  was  known  by  repute  as  a  just  and  considerate 
ruler;  and  accordingly,  in  his  mihtary  operations, 
he  met  with  support  instead  of  opposition  from  the 
people  of  the  country.  Munro's  services  on  this 
occasion  elicited  high  praise  from  the  Governor- 
General;  and  when,  after  the  termination  of  the 
war,  Mr.  Canning  moved  in  the  HouseV)f  Commons 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  and  its  commanders, 
he  referred  to  Munro  in  terms  of  panegyric  such  as 
seldom  have  been  applied  to  a  public  servant. 

At  the  Bouthern  extremity  (Mr.  Canning  said)  of  this  long 
line  of  operations,  and  in  a  part  of  the  campaign  carried  on 
in  a  district  far  from  public  gaze,  and  without  the  oppor- 
tunities of  early  special  notice,  was  employed  a  man  whose 
name  I  shanld  indeed  have  been  sorry  to  have  passed  over  in 
silence.    I  allude  to  Colonel  Thomas  Munro,  a  gentleman  of 
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whose  rare  qualifications  the  late  House  of  Commons  had 
opportunities  of  judging  at  their  bar,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
East  India  Company's  charter,  and  than  whom  Europe  never 
produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman,  nor  India,  so  fertile 
in  heroes,  a  more  skUfol  soldier.  This  gentleman,  whose 
occupations  for  some  years  must  have  been  rather  of  a  civil 
and  administrative  than  a  military  nature,  was  called  early  in 
the  war  to  exercise  abilities  which,  though  dormant,  had  not 
rusted  from  disuse.  He  went  into  the  field  with  not  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  a  very  smaU  proportion 
were  Europeans,  and  marched  into  the  Mahratta  territories 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  which  had  been  ceded  to  us 
by  the  treaty  of  Poona.  The  population  which  he  subjugated 
by  arms,  he  managed  with  such  address,  equity,  and  wisdom, 
that  he  established  an  empire  over  their  hearts  and  feelings. 
Nine  forts  were  surrendered  to  him  or  taken  by  assault  on  his 
way,  and  at  the  end  of  a  silent  and  scarcely  observed  progress, 
he  emerged  from  a  territory  heretofore  hostile  to  the  British 
interest,  with  an  accession  instead  of  a  diminution  of  force, 
leaving  everything  secure  and  tranquil  behind  him.  This 
result  speaks  more  than  could  be  told  by  any  minute  and 
extended  commentary. 

During  the  v^hole  of  these  operations  much  of 
Munro's  time  was  occupied  vnth  the  discharge  of 
civil  functions ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  military  command,  he  retained  the  office  of 
Conmiissioner  for  the  districts  ceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Poona.  He  was  his  oym  civil  and  political  officer, 
and  until  the  head-quarters  of  the  reserve  division 
joined  him,  he  had  no  military  staff.  Writing  on  the 
24th  of  March  to  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the 
Judicial  Conmiission  at  Madras,  Mr.  Stratton,  who 
had  applied  to  him  for  assistance  in  some  matter 
connected  vdth  the  business  of  that  Commission, 
which  he  was  engaged  in  vraiding  up,  Munro  says : — 

I  can  be  of  no  use  to  you  while  the  war  lasts.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  command  six  hours'  leisure,  which  you  think 
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enough ;  and  even  if  I  had  this  leisure^  I  should  be  thinking 
of  more  immediate  concerns  than  laws  and  regulations.  I 
have  fiv^  and  twenty  amild^s  on  my  hands,  with  a  list  of 
about  seven  thousand  peons,  or  what  is  called  in  the  news- 
papers, irregular  infantry.  I  have  also  the  command  of 
regular  troops,  the  political  management  of  the  southern 
j&glrd4rs,  and  much  more  than  I  can  well  attend  to.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  haye  a  few  weeks'  leisure  with  you  at 
Madras  to  finish  whatever  is  wanting ;  but  you  must  expect 
nothing  from  me  while  I  am  on  this  side  of  the  Tongabadra. 
You  can  do  what  is  wanting  yourself  better  than  any  one  else.* 

Munro's  duties  at  this  time  brought  him  into 
constant  correspondence,  both  oflScial  and  private, 
vnth  Mr.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  then  Besident 
at  the  Court  of  the  Peshwa,  and  shortly  affcenvards 
Governor  of  Bombay,  of  whose  ability  Munro  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion,  and  with  whom  his  relations 
were  most  cordial.  Another  frequent  correspondent 
was  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Munro's  colleague  at  Serin- 
gapatam  in  1799,  between  whom  and  Munro  there 
had  ever  since  existed  a  fast  friendship.  When  one 
thinks  of  the  personal  jealousies  which  in  India,  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  so  often  disturb  the  rela- 
tions of  public  oflficers  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
public  service,  it  is  refreshing  to  observe  the  utter 
absence  of  all  such  feelings  in  the  intercourse  of 
these  three  eminent  men.  Thus,  when  the  question 
of  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  management 
of  the  newly  conquered  provinces  was  under  conside- 
ration, we  find  Munro  writing  to  Malcolm  that 
nobody  was  so  well  qualified  for  the  duty  as  Elphin- 
stone ;  and  when  the  military  operations  in  that  part 
of  the  country  had  been  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Sholapur,  we  see  Elphinstone  foremost  in  bring- 
ing to  notice  the  brUUancy  of  the  services  rendered 

*  Gleig'B  Life,  toI.  ii.  p.  61. 
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by  Monro ;  while  at  an  early  stage  of  the  operations 
Malcolm  describes  them  in  the  following  glowing 
terms: — 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  public  letter  from  Tom  Munro 
Sahib,  written  for  the  information  of  Sir  Thomas  Hislop.  If 
this  letter  makes  the  same  impression  upon  you  that  it  did 
upon  me,  we  shall  all  recede  as  this  extraordinary  man  comes 
forward.  We  use  common  vulgar  means,  and  go  on  zealously 
and  actively  and  courageously  enough ;  but  how  different  is  his 
part  in  the  drama  I  Insulated  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  no 
military  means  whatever  (five  disposable  companies  of  sepoys 
were  nothing),  he  forms  the  plan  of  subduing  the  country, 
expelling  the  army  by  which  it  is  occupied,  and  coUectiag  the 
revenues  that  are  due  to  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  aided  and  supported  by  a  few 
irregular  infantry  whom  he  invites  from  the  neighbouring 
provinces  for  that  purpose.  His  plan,  which  is  at  once 
simple  and  great,  is  successful  in  a  degree  which  a  mind  Uke 
his  could  alone  have  anticipated.  The  country  comes  into 
his  hands  by  the  most  legitimate  of  all  modes,  the  zealous  and 
spirited  efforts  of  the  natives  to  place  themselves  under  his 
rule  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  government  which,  when  ad- 
ministered by  a  man  Uke  him,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world. 
Munro,  they  say,  has  been  aided  in  this  great  work  by  his 
local  reputation,  but  that  adds  to  his  title  to  praise.  His  popu- 
larity in  the  quarter  where  he  is  placed  is  the  result  of  long 
experience  of  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  rests  exactly  upon 
that  basis  of  which  an  able  and  good  man  may  be  proud.* 

The  letters  vmtten  by  Munro  about  this  time 
contain  interesting  remarks  on  various  matters 
connected  with  the  political  situation.  Nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Mahrattas  and  their  system  had 
led  him  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  of  their 
power  for  mischief  than  at  one  time  he  had  enter- 
tained.    He  wrote : 

The    Mahratta  Government  has  been  one  of  the  most 
destructive  that  ever  existed  in  India.    It  never  relinquished 

*  Gleig'B  Life,  Tol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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the  predatory  spirit  of  its  founder^  Sivaji.  That  spirit  grew 
with  its  power,  and  when  its  empire  extended  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  G^very,  this  nation  was  little  better  than  a 
horde  of  imperial  thieves.  All  other  Hindu  states  took  a 
pride  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  in  the  con- 
struction of  pagodad,  tanks,  canals,  and  other  public  works. 
The  Mahrattas  have  done  nothing  of  this  kind :  their  work 
has  been  .chiefly  desolation.  They  did  not  seek  their  revenne 
in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  but  in  the  exactions  of 
the  established  chout  from  their  neighbours  and  in  predatory 
incursions  to  levy  more.* 

Again: 

It  is  fortunate  for  India  that  the  Peshwa  commenced 
hostilities  and  forced  us  to  overthrow  his  power,  for  the  Mah- 
ratta  Government  from  its  foundation  has  been  one  of 
devastation.  It  was  continually  destroying  all  within  its 
reach  and  never  repairing.  The  effect  of  such  a  system  has 
been  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  peninsula  of  India,  f 

On  the  other  hand,  Munro  considered  the  power 
and  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Pinddris  to  have 
been  from  the  first  greatly  exaggerated.  He  did 
not  estimate  the  aggregate  number  of  their  troops 
at  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand  men. 

AU  the  possessions  of  the  Pind&ris  ^re  confined  to  a  few 
small  districts  in  M&lwa,  which  would  not  have  maintained 
half  that  number.  If  we  suppose  that  as  many  more  were 
maintained  by  plunder,  it  is  making  a  great  allowance ;  for 
plundering,  though  destructive  to  the  inhabitants,  is  not 
always  profitable  to  the  plunderers,  who  often  lose  more  than 
they  gain,  by  various  accidents,  before  they  reach  their  homes 
through  a  hostile  country.  The  Pind&ri  chiefs  cannot  bring 
large  bodies  into  the  field ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  their  system 
to  magnify  their  force,  in  order  to  strike  terror  and  to  prevent 
resistance.  Secrecy  and  expedition  are  essential  to  their 
success,  and  it  is  only  in  small  parties  that  they  can  move 
rapidly  and  elude  pursuit,  t 

•  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  ii;  p.  14.  f  Ibid.,  p.  77.  J  Ibid.,  p.  e7. 
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They  never  would  have  ventured  to  enter  our  territory, 
had  they  not  diseovered  that  we  were  restrained  from  following 
them  into  their  own.  This  conduct  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, which  I  suppose  was  owing  to  orders  from  home^ 
produced  the  consequence  which  everybody  here  foresaw. 
The  Pindaris,  when  they  saw  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
they  could  only  get  safe  back  with  their  plunder  to  their  own 
country,  were  encouraged  to  repeat  their  depredations  in 
ours.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  one  time  Munro 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  system  of  subsidiary 
alliances  with  native  states.  He  had  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  any  further  development  of  the 
system  was  inexpedient.  The  increased  power  of 
the  British  Government  in  India,  and  the  compara- 
tive weakness  of  the  native  states,  combined  with 
other  considerations,  led  him  to  think  that  this  part 
of  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  should  not  be  carried 
further.  The  following  cogent  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject are  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governor-General  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war: — 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  employment  of  a  sub- 
sidiary force.  It  has  a  natural  tendency  to  render  the 
government  of  every  country  in  which  it  exists,  weak  and 
oppressive,  to  extinguish  all  honourable  spirit  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  and  to  degrade  and  impoverish  the 
whole  people.  The  usual  remedy  of  a  bad  government  in 
India  is  a  quiet  revolution  in  the  palace,  or  a  violent  one  by 
rebellion  or  foreign  conquests.  But  the  presence  of  a  British 
force  cuts  off  every  chance  of  remedy,  by  supporting  the 
prince  on  the  throne  against  every  foreign  and  domestic 
enemy.  It  renders  him  indolent  by  teaching  him  to  trust  to 
strangers  for  his  security,  and  cruel  and  avaricious  by  showing 
him  that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  hatred  of  his 
subjects.      Wherever  the  subsidiary  system   is  introduced^ 

•  Gleig'a  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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unless  the  reigning  prince  be  a  man  of  great  abilities,  the 
country  will  soon  bear  the  marks  of  it  in  decaying  villages 
and  decreasing  populations.  This  has  long  been  observed  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  is  now 
beginning  to  be  seen  in  Mysore.  The  talents  of  Pume&h, 
while  he  acted  as  Diw&n,  saved  that  country  from  the  asnal 
effects  of  the  system,  but  the  "&&}&  is  likely  to  let  them  have 
their  full  operation.  He  is  indolent  and  prodigal,  and  has, 
besides  the  current  revenue,  dissipated  about  sixty  lakhs  of 
pagodas  of  the  treasure  laid  up  by  the  late  Diw&n.  He  is 
mean,  artful,  revengeful,  and  cruel.  He  does  not  take  away 
life,  but  he  inflicts  the  most  disgraceful  and  inhuman  punish- 
ments on  men  of  every  rank,  at  a  distance  from  his  capital, 
where  he  thinks  it  will  remain  unknown  to  Europeans,  and, 
though  young,  he  is  already  detested  by  his  subjects. 

A  subsidiary  force  would  be  a  most  useful  establishment,  if 
it  could  be  directed  solely  to  the  support  of  our  ascendency, 
without  nourishing  all  the  vices  of  a  bad  government ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  almost  impossible.  The  only  way  in  which 
this  object  has  ever  in  any  degree  been  attained,  is  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Diwan.  This  measure  is  no  doubt  liable  to 
numerous  objections ;  but  it  is  still  the  only  one  by  which  any 
amends  can  be  made  to  the  peojAe  of  the  country  for  the 
miseries  brought  upon  them  by  the  subsidiary  force  in  giving 
stability  to  a  vicious  government.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
prevent  the  prince  from  counteracting  the  Diwan,  and  the  Resi- 
dent from  meddling  too  much ;  but  where  this  is  avoided,  the 
Diwan  may  be  made  a  most  useful  instrument  of  government. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  under  which  the  sub- 
sidiary system  should  be  considered — I  mean  that  of  its 
inevitable  tendency  to  bring  every  native  state  into  which  it  is 
introduced,  sooner  or  later,  under  the  exclusive  dominion  of 
the  British  Government.  It  has  already  done  this  completely 
in  the  case  of  the  Naw&b  of  the  Camatic.  It  has  made  some 
progress  in  that  of  the  Peshwa  and  the  Nizam,  and  the  whole 
of  the  territory  of  these  princes  will  unquestionably  suffer  the 
same  fate  as  the  Camatic.  The  observation  of  Moro  Dekshat, 
in  speaking  of  the  late  treaty  to  Major  Ford,  that  *  no  native 

*  Power  could,  from  its  habits,  conduct  itself  with  snch  strict 

*  fidelity  as  we  seemed  to  demand,"  is  perfectly  just.    This 
very  Peshwa  will  probably  again  commit  a  breach  of  the 
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aUiance.  The  Nizam  will  do  the  same,  and  the  same  con- 
seqaenees,  a  farther  restriction  of  their  power  for  our  own 
safety,  must  again  follow.  Even  if  the  prince  were  himself 
disposed  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  alliance,  there  wiU  always  be 
some  amongst  his  principal  officers  who  wiU  urge  him  to 
break  it.  As  long  as  there  remains*  in  the  coontry  any  high- 
minded  independence  which  seeks  to  throw  off  the  control  of 
strangers,  such  counsellors  will  be  found.  I  hare  a  better 
opinion  of  the  natives  of  India  than  to  think  that  this  spirit 
will  soon  be  completely  extinguished,  and  I  can  therefore 
have  no  doubt  that  the  subsidiary  system  must  eyerywhere 
run  its  full  course  and  destroy  every  govemment  which  it 
undertakes  to  protect. 

In  this  progress  of  things,  the  evil  of  a  weak  and  oppressive 
government,  supported  by  a  subsidiary  alliance,  will  at  least 
be  removed ;  but  even  if  all  India  could  be  brought  under  the 
British  dominion,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  such  a 
change,  either  as  regards  the  natives  or  ourselves,  ought  to  be 
desired.  One  effect  of  such  a  conquest  would  be  that  the 
Indian  army,  having  no  longer  any  warlike  neighbours  to 
combat,  would  gradually  lose  its  military  habits  and  discipline, 
and  that  the  native  troops  would  have  leisure  to  feel  their  own 
strength,  and,  for  want  of  other  employment,  to  turn  it 
against  their  European  masters.  But  even  if  we  could  be 
secured  against  every  internal  convulsion,  and  could  retain 
the  country  quietly  in  'subjection,  I  doubt  much  if  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  would  be  better  than  under  their  native 
princes.  The  strength  of  the  British  Government  enables  it 
to  put  down  every  rebellion,  to  repel  every  foreign  invasion, 
and  to  give  to  its  subjects  a  degree  of  protection  which  those 
of  no  native  Power  enjoy.  Its  laws  and  institutions  also 
afford  them  a  security  from  domestic  oppression  unknown  in 
those  States ;  but  these  advantages  are  dearly  bought.  They 
are  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  independence,  of  nationid 
character,  and  of  whatever  renders  a  people  respectable.*  The 
natives  of  the  British  provinces  may  without  fear  pursue 
their  different  occupations  as  traders,  mir&sidiurB,  or  husband- 
men, and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  tranquillity ;  but 

*  In  thefle  remarke  Hnnro  seems  great  mass  of  the  population  had  been 

hardly  to   have     attached   sufficient  snbjeoted  to  the  role  of  foreigners,  in 

weight  to   the    fact   that  for  many  many  cases  to  that  of  several  foreign 

oentnries,  in  most  parts  of  India,  the  dynasties  in  succession. 
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none  of  them  can  look  forward  to  any  share  in  the  legislation 
or  civil  or  military  government  of  their  country.  It  is  from 
men  who  either  hold  or  are  eligible  to  public  office  that 
natives  take  their  character :  where  no  such  men  exist,  there 
can  be  no  energy  in  any  other  class  of  the  community.  The 
effect  of  this  state  of  things  is  observable  in  all  the  British 
provinces,  whose  inhabitants  are  certainly  the  most  abject 
race  in  India.  No  elevation  of  character  can  be  expected 
among  men  who  in  the  military  line  cannot  attain  to  any 
rank  above  that  of  subahdar,  where  they  are  as  much  below 
an  ensign  as  an  ensign  is  below  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  who  in  the  civil  line  can  hope  for  nothing  beyond  some 
petty  judicial  or  revenue  office,  in  which  they  may  by  corrupt 
means  make  up  for  their  slender  salary. 

If  the  British  Government  is  not  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Indian  character,  its  control  through  a 
subsidiary  force  is  still  less  so.  Its  power  is  now  so  great 
that  it  has  nothing  to  fear  from  any  combination,  and  it  is 
perfectly  able  to  take  satisfaction  for  any  insult,  without  any 
extension  of  the  subsidiary  system  being  necessary.  It  will 
generally  be  found  much  more  convenient  to  carry  on  war 
where  it  has  not  been  introduced.  This  was  the  case  in  both 
the  wars  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  conquest  was  complete, 
because  our  operations  were  not  perplexed  by  any  subsidiary 
alliance  with  him.  The  simple  and  direct  mode  of  conquest 
from  without  is  more  creditable,  both  to  our  armies  and  to 
our  national  character,  than  that  of  dismemberment  from 
within  by  the  aid  of  a  subsidiary  force.  However  just  the 
motives  may  be  from  which  such  a  force  acts,  yet  the  situa- 
tion in  which  it  is  placed,  renders  its  acting  at  all  too  like  the 
movement  of  the  Preetorian  bands.  It  acts,  it  is  true,  only  by 
the  orders  of  its  own  Government,  and  only  for  public  objects ; 
but  still  it  is  always  ready  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital  to  dictate  terms  to,  or  to  depose,  the  prince  whom  it 
was  stationed  there  to  defend.* 

We  have  said  that  Munro  viras  compelled,  by  the 
state  of  his  health,  to  relinquish  his  appointments, 
both  civil  and  military,  in  the   Southern  Mahratta 

•  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7-10. 
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country.  Although  his  general  health  was  good,  the 
heavy  work  he  had  gone  through,  coupled  with  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  had  so  mnch  impaired  his  eye- 
sight that  rest  from  aU  work  for  a  time  was  con- 
sidered essential.  He  retmned  to  Madras  in  the 
antmnn  of  1818  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  returning 
to  England,  hut,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ohtaiiiing 
a  passage  in  a  suitahle  vessel,  was  detained  until  the 
24th  of  January,  1819,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Munro 
embarked,  and  touching  at  Ceylon  and  at  St.  Helena, 
reached  England  towards  the  end  of  June.  Their 
eldest  son,  the  present  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  was  bom 
on  the  voyage. 


VOTi.  T.  ^ 
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iiunro  appointed  Oovemor  of  Madras — Qovemors  of  Indian  Presi- 
.dencies  not  usually  selected  from  the  Indian  services — Reasons 
for  Munro*8  appointment — His  feelings  on  the  subject — Banquet 
given  by  Court  of  Directors — Mr.  Canning^s  speech — Munro*s 
arrival  at  Madras — His  relations  with  his  Council — His  work — 
Special  questions — Condition  of  Ceded  Districts — Emoluments  of 
revenue  and  judicial  officials — Training  of  junior  civil  servants — 
Employment  of  natives  in  the  public  service — Education  of 
natives — The  Indian  press — Munr6*s  varied  knowledge  of  Indian 
business — His  habits — His  intended  retirement — Madras  famine 
of  1824 — Munro's  views  on  famines — War  with  Burma — Munro^s 
active  co-operation  with  the  Oovernor- General — Recognition  of 
his  services  in  connection  with  the  war — Munro  again  tenders  his 
resignation — Delay  in  appointing  his  successor — His  decUh — 
Public  testimonies  borne  to  his  services — Compared  with  ElphinsUme, 
Malcolm,  and  Metcalfe, 

MuNBo's  stay  in  England  on  this  occasion  was  very 
short.  A  few  weeks  after  his  arrival,  he  received 
intimation  that  he  had  been  nominated  Governor  of 
Madras  in  succession  to  Mr.  Elliot.  For  many  years 
the  custom  had  been  to  appoint  to  the  Governor- 
Generalship  and  to  the  Governorship  of  Madras 
persons  not  connected  with  the  Indian  services. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Warren  Hastings  in  1785,  Sir 
John  Shore  (afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth)  and  Sir 
George  Barlow  had  been  the  only  Governors-General 
appointed  from  home  who  had  risen  in  the  Indian 
service,  and  in  the  case  of  Sir  George  Barlow  the 
appointment  had  only  been  made  as  a  temporary 
measure,  and  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  obtain  its  confirmation 
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for  the  usual  period,  had  been  cancelled  by  the 
ministry  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months.  Similarly 
in  Madras,  from  the  date  of  Lord  Macartney's* 
accession  to  the  Government  in  1781,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  intervals,  when,  in  pursuance 
of  the  Act  of  1784,  the  Senior  Member  of  Council 
acted  as  Governor  between  the  departure  of  one 
Governor  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  the  only 
Indian  official  who  had  held  the  office  was  Sir  George 
Barlow,  to  whom  it  was  given  as  some  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  Governor-Generalship.  In  Bombay 
more  delay  had  occurred  in  giving  effect  to  the  new 
poUcy,  Mr.  Jonathan  Duncan,  an  eminent  Bengal 
civilian,  having  held  the  Governorship  from  De- 
cember, 1796,  until  his  death  in  August,  1811;  but 
his  successor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  was  a  stranger  to 
India,  and  the  intention  was  to  adopt  in  future,  in 
regard  to  Bombay,  the  policy  which  had  of  late  years 
been  followed  in  respect  of  Bengal  and  Madras.* 


*  In  ihe  Diary  of  Lord  Ellen, 
boroogh,  -which  has  been  lately  pub- 
lished, there  ia  the  following  cnrions 
account  of  a  conversation  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellinc^dn,  at  the  time  Prime 
Kiniater,  regarding  the  appointment 
of  a  Govemor  of  Bombay : — 

'After  seeing  the  Chairs  spoke  to  the 
'  Bake  abont  the  Bombay  snccession. 
'  He  a«ked  what  I  meant  to  do  with 
'Elphinstone.  I  considered  he  had  left 
*  India  altogether.  The  Dnke  thonght 
'he  mnst  return — ^that  he  would  go  to 
'  Bombay  again,  with  the  expectation 
/of  afterwards  going  to  Madras.  I 
'  think  the  Duke  has  an  idea  of  making 
'him  GoYemor. General.  I  mentioned 
'  Mr.  Chaplin.  The  Duke-  mentioned 
'Mr.  Jenkins,  of  whom  he  thought 
'highly.  He  had  done  well  at  Kagpore, 
'  and  he  had  had  some  correspondence 
'  with  him  when  in  India,  which  gave 
'him  a  good  opinion  of  him.  The  Dnke 


'  spoke  of  Mr.  Bnssell,  but  thought  he 
'  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  Hydera- 
'  bad  transaction.  I  then  mentioned 
'  Clare.  The  Duke  thought  him  better 
'  than  any  of  the  others  mentioned — 
'  that  it  was  a  g^eat  thing  to  have  a 
'  man  of  rank ;  he  must  be  well  sup* 
'ported;  he  had  not  a  very  strong 
'mind.  However,  on  the  whole  he 
'  seemed  better  than  the  othersi  and  I 
'  am  to  propose  him.  I  am  yery  glad 
'  to  haye  Clare.  I  have  a  great  respect 
'  and  regard  for  him — Imt  I  have  a  little 

*  hesitation  as  to  his  fitness.  He  will, 
'however,  be  a  most  zealous  and  hon- 
'curable  servant  of  the  public,  and  his 

*  good  manners  will  keep  people  in  good 
'  huMowr  and  in  order.* 

Lord  Clare  is  not  the  only  Indian 
Governor  in  regard  to  whose  fitness 
for  the  office  doubts  mnst  have  been 
entertained  by  those  who  sent  him  out. 
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There  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  that  policy. 
The  low  standard  of  official  morality  which  prevailed 
in  India  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  necessary 
unfitness  for  offices  demanding  high  administrative 
capacity,  of  men  whose  duties,  for  the  most  part,  had 
been  of  a  commercial  character,  went  far  to  justify 
the  policy  of  looking  beyond  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  for  persons  qualified  to  fiU  the  chief  places 
in  the  several  Presidencies.  But  during  the  thirty- 
four  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  India  Bill,  great  changes  had  taken  place. 
The  Government  of  the  Company,  engaged  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period  in  a  struggle  for  existence, 
the  issue  of  which  was  then  uncertain,  had  succeeded 
in  1818  in  establishing  its  supremacy  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  In  the  course  of  the  war 
just  brought  to  a  close,  and  during  many  years  pre- 
ceding it,  services  of  the  most  conspicuous  merit, 
administrative,  poKtical,  and  military,  had  been  ren- 
dered by  servants  of  the  Company — services  which  it 
was  not  only  just,  but  eminently  politic,  to  recognize 
in  a  special  manner.  Mr.  Canning,  who  still  presided 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  discerning  the  requirements 
of  the  situation  with  that  enlightened  and  liberal 
statesmanship  which  marked  the  whole  of  his  political 
career,  and  recognizing  the  expediency  of  a  temporary 
departure  from  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  resolved 
on  appointing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  servants 
of  the  Company  to  Indian  Governorships  as  vacan- 
cies occurred.  Such  a  vacancy  was  at  the  moment 
impending  at  Bombay,  and  Mr.  Canning  accordingly 
sent  an  intimation  of  his  views  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  coupling  with  it  the  names  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  Colonel  Munro.     Mr. 
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Elphinstone  was  appointed  to  Bombay,  and  when,  in 
the  following  year,  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Elliot  at  Madras  was  brought  under  considera- 
tion, Munro  was  selected. 

Honourable  as  the  appointment  was,'and  much  as 
it  would  have  gratified  Munro  some  years  previously, 
it  was  not  without  reluctance  that  he  decided  on 
accepting  it.  He  was  already  fifty-eight  years  of 
age.  He  had  served  in  India  upwards  of  thirty-two 
years,  much  of  that  service  liaving  been  passed  in 
very  trying  climates,  and  latterly  under  circumstances 
involving  great  exposure.  His  duties  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  had  been  most  arduous. 
More  than  most  men  he  had  been  used  **to  scorn 
dehghts  and  live  laborious  days,"  and  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  he  should  long  for  a  life  of  greater 
leisure,  in  which  he  could  visit  new  and  interesting 
scenes,  and  pass  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
society  of  his  family  and  friends.  From  an  ex- 
pression in  a  letter  written  to  his  sister  in  1816,  it 
would  seem  that  he  had  contemplated  the  possibiKty, 
though  not  the  probabihty,  of  his  being  promoted  to 
high  office.  ^  There  is  no  situation,'  he  wrote,  *  likely 
*to   fall  to  me  in  this  country  that  I  care  about. 

*  There  is  but  one  that  I  think  of  any  consequence, 

*  and  even  that  in  a  few  years  will  be  indifferent  to 

*  me.'  *  And  when  the  appointment  to  which  the 
foregoing  remark  not  improbably  referred,  had  been 
offered  to  and  accepted  by  him,  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  at  his  time  of  life  the  expatriation  which 
it  involved,  was  not  without  its  drawbacks. 

'  This  country '  (he  wrote,  as  he  was  waitmg  at  Deal  to 
embark)  '  is  the  country  of  all  our  relations  and  of  early  life, 

♦  Gleig's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  481. 
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*  and  of  all  the  associations  connected  with  it.  It  is  also  the 
'country  of  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  all  the 
'  interesting  struggles  among  statesmen  for  political  power,  and 
'  among  radicals  for  the  same  object.    It  is  near  France  and 

*  Italy  and  all  the  countries  of  the  Continent,  which  I  have 
'  earnestly  wished  to  visit  ever  since  I  first  read  about  them. 

*  The  only  objection  I  feel  to  going  again  to  India  is  my  age. 

*  I  might  now  perhaps  find  employment  in  this  country,  and  I 
'  have  health  enough  to  travel  over  Europe  and  visit  whatever 

*  is  remarkable  for  having  been  the  scene  of  great  actions  in 

*  ancient  times ;  but  when  I  return  from  India,  it  will  be  too 
'  late  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  in  this  country^ 

*  and  my  eyes  will  probably  be  too  old,  if  I  am  not  so  in  other 

*  respects,  to  permit  me  to  derive  any  pleasure  from  visiting 
'  the  countries  of  the  Continent.** 

It  was  with  these  feelings  that  Munro  embarked 
for  India  in  the  last  days  of  1819.  He  had  been 
appointed  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  for  his  military 
services  in  the  Mahratta  War,  and  before  his  de- 
parture he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Knight 
Commander.  In  conformity  with  the  custom  obtain- 
ing in  those  days,  shortly  before  he  sailed,  he  was 
entertained  by  the  Court  of  Directors  at  a  banquet, 
at  which  Mr.  Canning  gave  expression  in  eloquent 
terms  to  the  sentiments  of  general  satisfaction  with 
which  Monro's  appointment  was  regarded. 

We  bewilder  ourselves  (Mr.  Canning  said)  m  this  part 
of  the  world  with  opinions  respecting  the  sources  from  which 
power  is  derived.  Some  suppose  it  to  arise  with  the  people 
themselves,  while  others  entertain  a  different  view.  All,  how- 
ever, are  agreed  that  it  should  be  exercised /or  the  people.  If 
ever  an  appointment  took  place  to  which  this  might  be 
ascribed  as  the  distinguishing  motive,  it  was  that  which  we 
have  now  come  together  to  celebrate,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  meritorious  officer  who  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Government  of  Madras,  will  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ever 

*  Gleig'B  Life,  toI.  ii.  pp.  98,  94. 
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keep  in  view  those  measures  which  will  best  conduce  to  the 
hftppinesB  of  twelve  millions  of  people. 

Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Munro  reached  Madras 
on  the  8th  of  June,  1820,  having  spent  a  fortnight  on 
the  way  at  Bombay  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone,  with  whom  Munro  wished  to  discuss  various 
pubUc  matters.     He  took  his  seat  as  Governor  im- 
mediately on  landing,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
business  of  the  office.    At  that  time,  as  now,  the 
Government  of  Madras  consisted  of  a  Governor  and 
three  Members  of  Council,  of  whom  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  was  one,  and  the  other  two  were  members 
of  the  civil  service.     To  a  Governor  possessing  no 
previous  acquaintance  with  Indian  administration,  the 
Council  is  a  valuable  and  necessary  aid ;  but  in  the 
case  of  a  man  of  Munro's  antecedents,  such  assistance 
was  certainly  not  necessary,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  in  the  earher  period  of  his  govern- 
ment he  had  found  himself  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  opposition  of  his  colleagues ;   for  on  some  of  the 
most  burning  questions  of  the  day  his  policy  was  but 
httle  in  accord  with  the  views  hitherto  maintained 
iu  the  Council,  and  only  a  few  years  had  elapsed  since 
his  functions  on  the  judicial  Commission  had  been 
for  a  time  paralyzed  by  the  opposition  which  they 
encountered.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  from  the 
time  of  his  assumption  of  the  Governorship,  Munro 
experienced  any  difficulty  in  his  relations  with  his 
Council.     It  is  not  improbable  that  his  path  was 
smoothed  to  some  extent  by  the  support  which  his 
views  had  already  received  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment;  but,  making   every  allowance  for  this  con- 
sideration, much  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Munro  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  those  quahties 
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of  earnestness,  patience,  and  toleration  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  which  go  so  far  to  disarm  op- 
position. There  never  was  a  more  constitutional 
Governor  than  Munro.  The  law  having  provided 
that  he  should  discharge  the  duties  of  his  high  office 
in  conjunction  with  a  Council,  he  acted  up  to  its 
provisions  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter, 
treating  his  colleagues  with  invariable  confidence 
and  unreserve ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  while 
there  never  was  an  Indian  Government  in  which 
there  was  less  friction  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Council,  there  never  was  a  Government  which  was 
more  essentially  the  Government  of  the  Governor, 
than  the  Madras  Government  was  while  Munro 
presided  over  it. 

The  unceasing  work  which  had  been  Munro*s 
lot  in  the  more  subordinate  employments  hitherto 
filled  by  him,  was  not  destined  to  be  materially 
diminished  in  his  new  office.  The  Governor  had 
less  of  the  drudgery  of  detail  than  the  district 
officer.  Questions  came  before  him  more  fally 
prepared.  As  a  general  rule  his  duty  was  rather 
to  decide  on  facts  ascertained  by  the  investigations 
of  others  than  to  go  through  the  laborious  task  of 
investigating.  But  if  the  quality  of  the  work  was 
different,  the  quantity  was  much  the  same.  The 
ordinary  business  was  heavy.  Before  Munro  had 
been  many  weeks  in  office,  he  found  that  not  only 
was  his  time  occupied  by  the  necessary  business 
of  administration,  but  that  much  of  it  was  taken 
up  ^^in  reading  masses  of  papers  and  useless  alter- 
cation between  different  departments."    He  wrote : 

These  require  all  my  patience  and  a  great  deal  morei  for 
I  have  very  little  left.    Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  to  waste 
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time  in  discussions  of  matters  of  no  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  which  derive  some  from  the  absurd  heat  of  the 
combatants. 

The  remark  made  by  an  English  statesman, 
which  is  quoted  in  Sir  John  Kaye's  ''  Life  of  Lord 
Metcalfe/'  that  "  eloquence  in  India  evaporates  in 
scores  of  paragraphs,"  was  only  an  epigrammatic  de- 
scription of  the  fact  with  which  the  new  Governor 
found  himself  confronted.  He  virrote  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning : 

By  not  coming  to  India  you  have  escaped  the  irksome 
task  of  toUing  daily  through  heaps  of  heavy  long-drawn 
papers.  I  never  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  our  records  ;  but 
it  was  not  until  my  last  return  that  I  knew  that  they  con- 
tained such  a  mass  of  useless  trash.  Every  man  writes  as 
much  as  he  can,  and  quotes  Montesquieu  and  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  and  speaks  as  if  we  were  living  in  a  country 
where  people  were  free  and  governed  themselves. 

But  besides  the  current  work  there  were  ques- 
tions of  special  importance  which  pressed  for  settle- 
ment when  Munro  arrived  at  Madras,  and  chief 
among  these  was  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
districts,  and  especially  of  his  old  charge,  the  Ceded 
Districts,  which  had  suffered  grievously  from  the 
revenue  experiments  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  abolition  of  the  ryotwdr  system,  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  village  leases  to  renters 
without  any  reduction  in  the  assessment,  had  been 
very  disastrous.  Most  of  the  renters  had  failed; 
the  ryots  were  impoverished  and  the  villages  thrown 
back  on  the  Government.  In  the  Eaidrug  taluq 
of  the  Ball^  district  most  of  the  ryots  had  emi- 
grated. The  state  of  many  of  the  other  districts 
was  no  better.     Most  of  the  head  men  were  reduced 
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to  poverty.  Many  of  them  had  been  sent  to  jail. 
The  substantial  ryots,  whose  stock  supported  the 
agriculture  of  the  villages,  were  gone.*  An  im- 
mediate reduction  of  the  assessment,  which,  indeed, 
had  been  recommended  by  Munro  before  he  left  the 
Ceded  Districts  in  1807,  was  necessary,  with  fall 
liberty  to  the  ryots  to  increase  or  diminish  their 
cultivation,  and  these  measures  Munro  and  his 
Council  ordered  in  anticipation  of  the  sanction  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  But  the  issue  of  orders 
is  one  thing  :  their  execution  is  another ;  and  before 
the  reforms  directed  by  -Munro  could  be  brought 
into  operation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  their 
object,  he  had  to  remove  two  Collectors,  of  whom 
one  by  his  obstinacy,  and  the  other  by  his  indolence, 
had  practically  defeated  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  dealing  with  this  matter,  as  with  many 
others,  Munro  acted  on  the  principle  of  seeing  for 
himself,  by  visiting  the  districts  concerned  and 
ascertaining  their  condition  on  the  spot.  His 
thorough  knowledge  of  Indian  district  administration 
and  his  command  of  the  native  languages  were,  of 
course,  enormous  advantages,  and  added  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  tours  through  the  country  which  he 
made  frequently.  On  these  occasions  he  invariably 
travelled  by  short  stages,  just  as  he  had  done  as  a 
Collector,  though  necessarily  with  a  larger  camp, 
making  himself  thoroughly  accessible  to  the  people. 
He  usually  took  with  him  one  of  the  Secretaries  to 
Government  and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Eevenue 
acquainted  with  the  districts  through  which  he  was 
to  pass,  and  at  the  end  of  his  tour  he  embodied  the 
results  of  his  observations  in  a  Minute,  which  was 
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laid  before  the  Cotmcil  and  formed  the  basis  of  the 
orders  subsequently  issued. 

Two  other  matters,  closely  connected  with  each 
other,  which  engaged  Munro's  early  attention,  were 
the  disparity  of  the  emoluments  in  the  two  great 
departments  of  the  internal  administration,  the 
revenue  and  judicial  departments,  and  the  training 
of  the  junior  civil  servants.  Under  the  arrangements 
made  some  years  previously,  the  salaries  of  the 
revenue  officials  had  been  fixed  on  a  scale  far  below 
that  assigned  to  the  judicial  officers,  and  not  only 
were  the  judicial  salaries  higher  than  the  revenue 
salaries,  but  the  number  of  well-paid  appointments 
in  the  former  department  considerably  exceeded 
the  number  of  those  in  the  latter.  The  necessary 
result  was  that  the  ablest  men  in  the  service  were 
attracted  to  the  judicial  branch  and  every  Collector 
aspired  to  promotion  as  a  Judge.  This  state  of 
things  Munro  regarded  as  extremely  mischievous, 
attaching,  as  he  did,  great  importance  to  the  office 
of  Collector. 

Nothing  is  so  expensive  as  inexperienced  Collectors. 
Mneh  more  than  the  amount  of  their  allowances  is  lost  every 
year  in  revenue  from  their  mismanagement,  and  when  the 
affairs  of  their  districts  have  in  consequence  fallen  into  disorder, 
we  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  additional  expense  of  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  it.  We  must,  under 
every  system,  expect  to  have  some  bad  servants,  but  when  the 
system  itself  is  bad,  we  can  expect  to  have  but  few  that  are 
good. 

We  should  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment  of  the  im- 
portant office  of  Collector,  if  we  supposed  that  it  was  limited 
merely  to  revenue  matters,  instead  of  extending  to  everything 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people.  In  India,  whoever 
regulates  the  assessment  of  the  land-rent,  holds  in  his  hand 
the  mainspring  of  the  peace  of  the  country.    An  equal  and 
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moderate  assessment  has  more  effect  in  preventing  litigation 
and  crimes,  than  all  our  civil  and  criminal  regulations.  When 
the  lands  are  accurately  surveyed  and  registered,  the 
numerous  suits  which  occur  where  this  is  not  the  case, 
regarding  their  boundaries  and  possession,  are  prevented,  and 
when  the  assessment  is  moderate,  every  man  finds  employ- 
ment, and  the  thefts  and  robberies  which  are  committed, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  it  and  of  other  means  of 
subsistence,  almost  entirely  cease.  When  the  people  are 
contented,  those  incorrigible  offenders  who  live  as  banditti 
and  make  robbery  a  trade,  find  no  protection  or  encou- 
ragement, and  are-  all  gradually  taken  or  expelled  from  the 
country.* 

On  the  question  of  the  proper  training  of  the 
junior  civil  servants  Munro  held  very  decided 
opinions.  He  deemed  it  essential  that  every  civil 
servant  should  pass  the  earlier  years  of  his  service 
in  the  revenue  line.  His  reasons  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  his  own  vrords  : 

We  have  now  in  our  widely  extended  territory  an  ample 
field  for  the  training  of  the  junior  servants  in  revenue  affairs, 
and  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  it  for  that  purpose.  A 
knowledge  of  revenue  will  be  useful  in  whatever  department 
they  may  be  afterwards  employed ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
natives  is  still  more  essential,  and  this  knowledge  is  only  to 
be  acquired  by  an  early  and  free  intercourse  Vith  them,  for 
which  the  revenue  presents  infinitely  more  facilities  than  any 
other  line. 

It  ought  to  be  our  aim  to  give  to  the  younger  servants  the 
best  opinion  of  the  natives,  in  order  that  they  may  be  better 
qualified  to  govern  them  hereafter.  We  can  never  be  quali- 
fied to  govern  men  against  whom  we  are  prejudiced.  If  we 
entertain  a  prejudice  at  all,  it  ought  rather  to  be  in  their 
favour  than  against  them.  We  ought  to  know  their  cha- 
racter, but  especially  the  favourable  side  of  it;  for  if  we 
know  only  the  unfavourable,  it  will  beget  contempt  and 
harshness  on  the  one  part  and  discontent  on  the  other.     The 

*  Minutes,  yoI.  ii.  pp.  261,  262. 
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custom  of  appointing  young  men,  as  soon  as  they  leave 
college,  to  be  Begistrars  to  Zillah  Courts  is  calculated  rather 
to  produce  than  to  obviate  this  evil.  .  .  .  There  are  some 
men  who  overcome  all  difficulties,  and  become  valuable  public 
officers,  in  whatever  line  they  are  placed,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  that  in  which  they  are  first  employed;  but  in 
making  rules  we  must  look  to  men  such  as  they  generally  are. 
When  a  young  man  is  transferred  from  college  to  the  office 
of  Zillah  Registrar,  he  finds  himself  all  at  once  invested  with 
judicial  functions.  He  learns  forms  before  he  learns  things. 
He  becomes  full  of  the  respect  due  to  the  court,  but  knows 
nothing  of  the  people.  He  is  placed  too  high  above  them 
to  have  any  general  intercourse  with  them.  He  has  Uttie 
opportunity  of  seeing  them  except  in  court.  He  sees  only 
the  worst  part  of  them,  and  under  the  worst  shapes.  He 
Bees  them  as  plaintiff  and  defendant,  exasperated  against 
each  other,  or  as  criminals ;  and  the  unfavourable  opinion 
with  which  he  too  often  at  first  enters  among  them,  in  place 
of  being  removed  by  experience,  is  every  day  strengthened 
and  increased.  He  acquires,  it  is  true,  habits  of  cautious 
examination,  and  of  precision  and  regularity ;  but  they  are 
limited  to  a  particular  object,  and  are  frequently  attended 
with  dilatoriness,  too  little  regard  for  the  value  of  time,  and 
an  inaptitude  for  general  affairs  which  require  a  man  to  pass 
readily  from  one  subject  to  another. 

In  the  revenue  line  he  has  an  almost  boundless  field,  from 
whence  he  may  draw  at  pleasure  his  knowledge  of  the  people. 
As  he  has  it  in  his  power  at  some  time  or  other  to  show 
kindness  to  them  all  in  settling  their  differences,  in  occasional 
indulgence  in  their  rents,  in  facilitating  the  performance  of 
their  ceremonies,  and  many  other  ways ;  and  as  he  sees  them 
without  official  forms  or  restraint,  they  come  to  him  freely, 
not  only  on  the  public,  but  often  on  their  private  concerns. 
His  communications  with  them  are  not  limited  to  one 
object,  but  extend  to  everything  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  He  sees  them  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
trade  and  agriculture,  and  promoting  by  their  labours  the 
increase  of  its  resources, — ^the  object  to  which  his  own  are 
directed.  He  sees  that  among  them  there  is,  as  in  other 
nations,  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad ;  that,  though  many  are 
selfish,   many   likewise,   especially  among-  the  agricultural 
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clasBi  are  liberal  and  friendly  to  their  poorer  neighbours ;  and 
he  gradually  learns  to  take  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  which 
adheres  to  him  in  every  fatore  situation. 

If  a  young  man  be  sent  at  once  from  college  to  the  revenne 
line,  the  usual  effect  will  be  to  render  him  attached  to  the 
natives ;  if  to  the  judicial,  to  increase  the  dislike  towards  them 
with  which  he  too  often  sets  out.  The  main  object,  therefore, 
in  beginning  with  the  revenue,  is  not  to  teach  him  to  collect 
the  kists,  which  is  a  very  secondary  consideration,  but  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining'  a  knowledge  of  the 
inhabitants  and  their  usages^  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
due  discharge  of  his  duty  in  the  judicial,  as  well  as  in  the 
revenue  line.  An  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  particularly  of  the  ryots,  the  various  tenures 
under  which  they  hold  their  lands,  the  agreements  usual 
among  them  regarding  cultivation,  and  between  them  and 
Bouk&rs  respecting  loans  or  advances  for  their  rents,  and 
the  different  modes  of  assessment,  is  essential  to  a  Judge; 
for  questions  concerning  these  points  form  the  chief  part  of 
his  business.  A  Judge  who  is  ignorant  of  them,  must  often 
be  at  a  loss  on  the  most  simple  points ;  but  as  a  knowledge 
of  them  can  hardly  be  attained  excepting  in  the  revenue,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  man  can  be  a  good  Judge  who  has  not 
served  in  it.  If  this  kind  of  knowledge  be  indispensable  in 
a  Zillah  Judge,  it  is  equally  so  in  the  Judges  of  the  higher 
courts  and  the  Secretaries  to  Government.  It  is  on  the  right 
administration  of  the  revenue  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  chiefly  depends.  If  it  be  too  heavy,  or  very  un- 
equally distributed,  the  effects  are  felt  in  every  department. 
Trade  is  depressed  as  well  as  agriculture.  Numbers  of  the 
lower  orders  of  people  are  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  a 
subsistence  in  theft  and  robbery.  The  better  sort  become 
dissatisfied,  and  give  no  help  in  checking  the  disorder.  The 
roads  become  unsafe  and  the  prisons  crowded ;  and  we  impute 
to  the  depravity  of  the  people  the  mischief  which  has  probably 
been  occasioned  by  injudicious  taxation,  or  the  hasty  abolition 
or  resumption  of  long-established  rights  and  pri^egea.  It 
is  of  importance  that  the  higher  officers  of  Government 
should  always  be  able  to  trace  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
country  to  its  true  cause,  and  that,  with  this  view,  they  should 
in  the  early  part  of  their  service  be  employed  in  the  revenue 
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line  in  the  provinces,  because  it  is  only  there  that  they  can 
completely  see  and  understand  its  internal  stracture  and 
administration.* 

The  observations  enabodied  in  the  foregoing 
extracts  may  now  appear  to  be  trite  expressions  of 
long-established  truths ;  but  those  truths,  which  in 
these  days  are  regarded  as  axioms  of  Indian  ad- 
ministration, were  by  no  means  so  considered  sixty 
years  ago,  and  to  Munro  the  credit  is  due  of  having 
first  put  them  forward  in  such  a  form  as  to  command 
the  assent  of  wise  and  thoughtful  men. 

Mimro  had  long  been  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  more  largely  utilizing  native  agency, 
and  of  abandoning  the  policy  then  in  vogue  of  ex- 
cluding the  natives  of  India  from  aU  situations  of 
trust  or  emolument. 

Writing  to  Mr.  Canning  about  a  year  after  his 
arrival  at  Madras,  he  said : 

Our  present  system  of  government  by  excluding  all  natives 
from  power  and  trust  and  emolument  is  much  more  ef&ca- 
cious  in  depressing,  than  all  our  laws  and  school-books  can 
do  in  elevating,  their  character.  We  are  working  against  our 
own  designs,  and  we  can  expect  to  make  no  progress  while  we 
work  with  a  feeble  instrument  to  improve  and  a  powerful  one 
to  deteriorate.  The  improvement  of  the  character  of  a  people, 
and  the  keeping  them  at  the  same  time  in  the  lowest  state  of 
dependence  on  foreign  rulers  to  which  they  can  be  reduced  by 
conquest,  are  matters  quite  incompatible  with  each  other. 

There  can  be  no  hope  of  any  great  zeal  for  improvement, 
when  the  highest  acquirements  can  lead  to  nothing  beyond 
some  petty  office,  and  can  confer  neither  wealth  nor  honour. 
While  the  prospects  of  the  natives  are  so  bounded,  every  pro- 
ject for  bettering  their  characters  must  fail,  and  no  such 
projects  can  have  the  smallest  chance  of  success  unless  some 
of  those  objects  are  placed  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of 

*  Minutes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248-250. 
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which  men  are  urged  to  exertion  in  other  countries.  This 
work  of  improvement,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  attempted, 
must  be  very  slow,  but  it  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  confidence  which  we  repose  in  them,  and  to  the  share 
which  we  give  them  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
All  that  we  can  give  them  without  endangering  our  own 
ascendency,  should  be  given.  All  real  military  power  must 
be  kept  in  our  own  hands ;  but  they  might  with  advantage 
hereafter  be  made  eligible  to  every  civil  office  under  that  of  a 
member  of  the  Government.  The  change  should  be  gradual, 
because  they  are  not  yet  fit  to  discharge  properly  the  duties 
of  high  civil  employment  according  to  our  rules  and  ideas, 
but  the  sphere  of  their  employment  should  be  extended  in 
proportion  as  we  find  that  they  become  capable  of  filling 
properly  higher  situations. 

We  shall  never  have  much  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
resources  of  the  country  or  of  the  causes  by  which  they  are 
raised  or  depressed ;  we  shall  always  assess  it  very  un- 
equally, and  often  too  high,  until  we  learn  to  treat  the  higher 
classes  of  natives  as  gentlemen,  and  to  make  them  assist  us 
accordingly  in  doing  what  is  done  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  England  in  estimating  and  apportioning  the  amount  of 
taxation.* 

Three  years  later,  in  an  important  Minute  on  the 
state  of  the  country  and  condition  of  the  people,f 
Munro  wrote  on  this  subject  more  at  length  : 

With  what  grace  can  we  talk  of  our  paternal  government, 
if  we  exclude  the  natives  from  every  important  office,  and  say, 
as  we  did  till  very  lately,  that  in  a  country  containing  fifteen 
millions  of  inhabitants,  no  man  but  a  European  shall  be 
entrusted  with  so  much  authority  as  to  order  the  punishment 
of  a  siQgle  stroke  of  a  rattan.  Such  an  interference  is  to  pass 
a  sentence  of  degradation  on  a  whole  people,  for  which  no 

« 
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revenue  and  tenures,  as  well  as  with  the  first  part  in  the  Bevenne,  and  the 

the  question  of  the  employment  and  second  in  the  Miscellaneonfl  aeotion. 
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benefit  can  ever  compensate.  There  is  no  instance  in  the 
world  of  so  humiliating  a  sentence  having  ever  been  passed 
upon  any  nation.  The  weak  and  mistaken  humanity  which 
is  the  motive  of  it,  can  never  be  viewed  by  the  natives  as  any 
just  excuse  for  the  disgrace  inflicted  on  them  by  being  pro- 
nounced to  be  unworthy  of  trust  in  deciding  on  the  petty 
offences  of  their  countrymen.  We  profess  to  seek  their  improve- 
ment, but  propose  means  the  most  adverse  to  success.  The 
advocates  of  improvement  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived 
the  great  springs  on  which  it  depends  :  they  propose  to  place 
no  confidence  in  the  natives,  to  give  them  no  authority,  and 
to  exclude  them  from  office  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  they  are 
ardent  in  their  zeal  for  enlightening  them  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

No  conceit  more  wild  and  absurd  than  this  was  ever 
engendered  in  the  darkest  ages ;  for  what  is,  in  every  age  and 
every  country,  the  great  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
but  the  prospect  of  fame,  or  wealth,  or  power  ?  or  what  is  even 
the  use  of  great  attainments,  if  they  are  not  to  be  devoted  to 
their  noblest  purpose,  the  service  of  the  community,  by  em- 
ploying those  who  possess  them,  according  to  their  respective 
qualifications,  in  the  various  duties  of  the  public  administra- 
tion  of  the  country.  How  can  we  expect  that  the  Hindus  will 
be  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  unless  they  have  the  same 
inducement  as  in  other  countries  ?  If  superior  acquirements 
do  not  open  the  road  to  distinction,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
Hindu  would  lose  his  time  in  seeking  them  ;  and  even  if  he  did 
Bo,  his  proficiency,  under  the  doctrine  of  exclusion  from  office, 
vould  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  him  more  clearly 
the  fallen  state  of  himself  and  his  countrymen.  He  would  not 
study  what  he  knew  would  be  of  no  ultimate  benefit  to  him- 
self :  he  would  learn  only  those  things  which  were  in  demand 
and  which  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  him,  namely,  writing 
and  accounts.  There  might  be  some  exceptions,  but  they 
would  be  few.  Some  few  natives  living  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments and  passing  much  of  their  time  among  Europeans, 
might,  either  from  a  real  love  of  Uterature,  from  vanity,  or 
some  other  cause,  study  their  books  ;  and  if  they  made  some 
progress,  it  would  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  would  be  hailed 
as  the  dawn  of  the  great  day  of  light  and  science  about  to  be 
spread  all  over  India.  But  there  always  has  been,  and 
VOL.  I.  m 
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always  will  be,  a  few  such  men  among  the  natiyes,  without 
making  any  change  in  the  body  of  the  people.  Our  books 
alone  will  do  little  or  nothing :  dry  simple  literature  will  never 
improve  the  character  of  a  nation.  To  produce  this  effect,  it 
must  open  the  road  to  wealth,  and  honour,  and  public  employ- 
ment. Without  the  prospect  of  such  reward,  no  attainments 
in  science  will  ever  raise  the  character  of  the  people. 

This  is  true  of  every  nation,  as  well  as  of  India.  It  is  true 
of  our  own.  Let  Britain  be  subjugated  by  a  foreign  power 
to-morrow ;  let  the  people  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the 
Government,  from  public  honours,  from  every  office  of  high 
trust  and  emolument,  and  let  them  in  every  situation  be  con- 
sidered as  unworthy  of  trust,  and  all  their  knowledge  and  all 
their  Uterature,  sacred  and  profane,  would  not  save  them  from 
becoming,  in  another  generation  or  two,  a  low-minded,  deceitful, 
and  dishonest  race.* 

Munro's  views  on  this  subject  were  much  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  Hved,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  even  now  the  duty  of  admitting  the 
natives  of  India  to  their  fair  share  in  the  government 
of  their  country  is  recognized  as  generally  or  as  fully 
as  it  ought  to  be.  In  1870  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  with  the  avowed  object  of  providing 
additional  faciUties  for  the  employment  of  natives  of 
proved  merit  and  abihty  in  higher  posts  than  those 
previously  open  to  them  ;  but,  ovnng  to  one  cause  or 
another,  the  passing  of  the  rules  which  were  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  Act  into  operation,  was  delayed  for 
upwards  of  eight  years,  and  even  then  the  rules  were 
so  framed  as  rather  to  afford  encouragement  to  the 
rising  generation  of  native  oflBcials,  than  to  fulfil  the 
just  expectations  of  men  who,  in  a  long  course  of 
service,  have  proved  their  merit  and  their  ability  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  offices  considerably  higher 
than  those  hitherto  open  to  them.    Mimro's  language 

♦  MinutM,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  321,  822. 
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as  to  the  impoKcy  of  the  system  of  exclusion  which 
he  was  denouncing,  is  strong ;  but  we  may  be  certain 
that  it  wonld  have  been  still  stronger  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  upwards  of  fifty  years  after  he  had 
expressed  the  opinions  embodied  in  the  foregoing 
extracts,  not  only  would  no  native  have  held  a  seat 
in  the  Board  of  Eevenue,  or  in  any  analogous  office 
in  any  of  the  Presidencies,  but  the  prospect  of  such 
an  appointment  being  made  would  stiU,  to  all  appear- 
ances, be  as  distant  as  ever. 

Munro  attached  Httle  value  to  schemes  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  natives  unless  pari  passu 
steps  were  taken  for  extending  to  them  a  greater 
share  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office.  His 
view  was  that  the  two  things,  improved  education 
and  higher  employment,  should  go  together.  Subject 
to  this  proviso,  he  fuUy  recognized  the  obKgation 
which  lay  upon  the  British  Government  in  India  to 
educate  the  people  under  its  rule.  In  his  opinion, 
whatever  expense  the  Government  might  incur  in 
the  education  of  the  people  would  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  improvement  of  the  country  ;   for  the  '  diflfu- 

*  sion  of  knowledge  is  inseparably  followed  by  more 
'orderly  habits,  by  increasing  industry,  by  a  taste 

*  for  the  comforts  of  life,  by  exertion  to  acquire  them, 

*  and  by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  people.'  It 
must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  while  enter- 
taining these  sentiments,  Munro  failed  to  appreciate 
with  his  usual  discernment  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  any  such  measure  involved.  The  funds  avail- 
able were  extremely  limited,  not  exceeding  Rs.  60,000 
(JE6000)  a  year — a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean  in  comr 
parison  with  what  was  required  to  meet  the  cost 
even  of  commencing  anything  approaching  a.  coni- 
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plete  scheme  of  public  instruction;  and  this  small 
sum,  which  might  have  done  something  if  it  had 
been  applied  to  the  establishment  of  a  few  schools 
of  a  comparatively  high  order  under  well-educated 
English  teachers,  was  frittered  away  in  establishing 
one  central  school  for  training  teachers,  which  was 
organized  upon  too  cheap  a  plan  to  command  the 
sort  of  agency  that  was  required,  and  in  attempting 
to  estabUsh  some  four  hundred  schools  of  a  very 
elementary  character,  most  of  which  were  Uttle,  il 
at  all,  superior  to  the  ordinary  village  schools  of 
the  country.  The  measure  was  essentially  faulty 
in  its  design,  and  its  failure  was  inevitaWe.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  failures  which  have  to  be  re- 
corded against  Munro.  It  was  reserved  for  one  of 
his  successors,  Lord  Elphinstone,  some  fifteen  years 
later,  to  give  a  fresh  start  to  education  in  Madras, 
by  establishing  a  school  which,  imparting  a  superior 
education,  not  only  served  as  a  nucleus  of  a -com- 
prehensive system  of  national  education,  but  gave 
to  that  Presidency,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
smaU  but  influential  body  of  highly  educated  native 
officials,  who  have  done  much  to  justify  Munro's 
views  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  to  the  natives  of 
India  a  more  important  share  in  the  government  of 
their  country. 

Another  question  which  about  this  time  excited 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  India,  was  the  question 
of  the  public  press.  In  those  days  there  was  no 
native  press  in  India.  In  Bengal  the  English  press 
was  subject  to  restrictions  which  varied  in  their 
stringency  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  head  of 
the  Government  for  the  time  being.  Under  Lord 
Wellesley  and  his    immediate    successors,   the    re- 
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strictions  were  extremely  severe,  and  any  editor 
who  made  attacks  in  his  paper  upon  the  Govern- 
ment or  its  ofiScers,  or  upon  the  religion  of  the 
natives,  was  liable  to  be  deported  from  India.  Lord 
Hastings  allowed  the  press  very  considerable  lati- 
tude; but  Mr.  Adam,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Governor- Generalship  pending  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Amherst,  regarded  the  press  as  a  dangerous  instru- 
ment, and  deported  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
one  of  the  Calcutta  editors,  for  an  infringement 
of  the  press  regulations.  At  Madras  there  had 
always  been  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  and  no 
paper  Qould  be  issued  until  it  had  been  submitted  for 
the  inspection  of  the  Government  censor.  Munro 
held  very  strongly  the  opinion  that  the  restrictions 
upon  the  press  ought  not  to  be  removed,  and  as  the 
subject  was  exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  in 
England  and  in  India,  shortly  after  he  assumed  the 
Government  of  Madras,  he  recorded  his  views  upon 
it  in  a  comprehensive  Minute  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Governor- General,  and  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
The  key-note  of  Munro's  policy  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained  in  one  of  the  first  sentences  of  the  Minute,  in 
which  he  states  that  he  '  cannot  view  the  question 
of  a  free  press '  in  India  *  without  feeling  that  the 
'tenure  with  which  we  hold  our  power,  never  has 
'  been  an'd  never  can  be  the  liberties  of  the  people.' 
He  wrote  : 

Those  who  Qpeak  of  the  press  being  free  m  this  country, 
have  looked  only  at  one  part  of  the  subject.  They  have 
looked  no  farther  than  to  Englishmen,  and  to  the  press  as 
a  monopoly  in  their  hands  for  the  amusement  or  benefit  of 
their  countrymen.  They  have  not  looked  to  its  freedom 
among  the  natives,  to  be  by  them  employed  for  whatever  they 
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may  also  consider  to  be  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  that 
of  their  countrymen.  A  free  press  and  the  dominion  of 
strangers  are  things  which  are  quite  incompatible,  and  which 
cannot  long  exist  together.  For  what  is  the  first  duty  of 
a  free  press  ?  It  is  to  deUver  the  country  from  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  to  sacrifice  to  this  one  great  object  every  meaner  con- 
sideration ;  and  if  we  make  the  press  really  free  to  the 
natives  as  well  as  to  Europeans,  it  must  inevitably  yield  to 
this  result.* 

Again : 

The  advocates  of  a  free  press  seek,  they  say,  the  improve- 
ment of  our  system  of  Indian  government,  and  of  the  minds 
and  the  condition  of  the  natives ;  but  these  desirable  ends  are, 
I  am  convinced,  quite  unattainable  by  the  means  they  pro- 
pose. There  are  two  important  points  which  should  always 
be  kept  in  view  in  our  administration  of  affairs  here.  The 
first  is,  that  our  sovereignty  should  be  prolonged  to  the 
remotest  possible  period ;  the  second  is,  that  whenever  we  are 
obliged  to  resign  it,  we  should  leave  the  natives  so  far  im- 
proved from  their  connection  with  us  as  to  be  capable  of 
maintaining  a  free,  or  at  least  a  regular  government,  among 
themselves.  If  these  objects  can  ever  be  accomplished,  it  can 
only  be  under  a  restricted  press.  A  free  one,  so  far  from 
facilitating,  would  render  this  attainment  utterly  impracti- 
cable ;  for  by  attempting  to  precipitate  improvement  it  would 
frustrate  all  the  benefits  which  might  have  been  derived  from 
a  more  cautious  and  temperate  proceeding.! 

His  chief  ground  of  apprehension  was  the  possible 
effect  of  a  free  press  npon  the  native  army.  He 
wrote : 

If  we,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few  European  editors  of 
newspapers,  permit  a  Ucentious  press  to  undermine  among 
the  natives  all  respect  for  the  European  character  and 
authority,  we  shall  scatter  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  oar 
native  troops,  and  never  be  secure  from  insurrection.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  be  more 
inteUigent  than  they  are  at  present,  or  should  have  acquired 

•  Minutei,  voL  ii.  pp.  287,  288.  f  Ibid.,  p.  288. 
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any  knowledge  of  the  rights  of  men  or  nations.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  that  they  should  have  lost  their  present  high 
respect  for  their  officers  and  the  European  character;  and, 
whenever  this  happens,  they  will  rise  against  us,  not  for  the 
sake  of  obtaiiiing  the  liberty  of  their  country,  but  of  ob- 
taining power  and  plunder.  We  are  trying  an  experiment 
never  yet  tried  in  the  world, — ^maintaining  a  foreign  dominion 
by  means  of  a  native  army,  and  teaching  that  army,  through 
a  free  press,  that  they  ought  to  expel  us  and  deliver  their 
country.  As  far  as  Europeans  only,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
service,  are  concerned,  the  freedom  or  restriction  of  the  press 
could  do  little  good  or  harm,  and  would  hardly  deserve  any 
serious  attention.  It  is  only  as  regards  the  natives  that 
the  press  can  be  viewed  with  apprehension,  and  it  is  only 
when  it  comes  to  agitate  our  native  army  that  its  terrible 
effects  will  be  felt.  Many  people,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  will  probably  go  on  admiring  the  efforts  of  the 
Indian  press,  and  fondly  anticipating  the  rapid  extension  of 
knowledge  among  the  natives,  while  a  tremendous  revolution, 
originating  in  this  very  press,  is  preparing,  which  will,  by  the 
premature  and  violent  overthrow  of  our  power,  disappoint  all 
these  hopes,  and  throw  India  back  into  a  state  more  hopeless 
of  improvement  than  when  we  first  found  her.* 

The  v^hole  of  the  Minute  from  v^hioh  the  fore- 
going passages  have  been  extracted,  is  w^ell  vsrorth 
perusal,  as  containing  the  ablest  statement  that  has 
been  put  forward  of  the  view^s  of  those  v^ho  at 
different  times  have  considered  the  freedom  of  the 
Indian  press,  European  as  well  as  native,  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  State.  There  are  many 
persons  who  hold  that  the  apprehensions  expressed 
by  Monro  as  to  the  effects  of  a  free  press  upon 
the  fidelity  of  the  native*  army  have  been  borne 
out  by  the  events  of  1857.  To  them  Munro's 
language  appears  in  the  Ught  of  fulfilled  prophecy ;  f 

♦  Minatee,  vol.  ii.  p.  294;  curred,  took  thia  riew.    The  following 

t  Hr.  £lphiDstone,  who  was  still       is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 

liTing  when  the  Indian  Mntiny  oo-       him  at  that  time : — *  The  last  accoonta 
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but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  "writings 
of  the  public  press,  European  or  native,  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Mutiny.  The  preponderance 
of  opinion  is  certainly  opposed  to  this  theory.  And 
as  to  the  restrictions  which  were  imposed  upon  the 
English  press  in  the  earlier  years  of  British  rule 
in  India,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  it  would  have 
been  as  impossible  to  maintain  those  restrictions 
permanently,  as  it  was  to  maintain  the  Company's 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  or  the  interdict  against  the 
free  settlement  of  unofficial  Englishmen  in  the 
country.  Anomalous  as  our  position  in  India  is,  and 
true  as  it  may  be  that  the  tenure  with  which  we 
hold  it  *  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  the 
'  hberties  of  the  people,'  it  is  now  tolerably  clear  that 
the  English  nation  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  tolerate,  except  upon  the  strongest  ground  of 
proved  necessity,  a  permanent  withholding  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  from  their  countrymen  in  India. 
That  press,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  both  as 
regards  its  ability  and  its  tone,  is  inferior  to  the  press 
of  the  mother  country.  Its  criticism  is  sometimes 
imfair,  and  in  its  attacks  there  is  not  unfrequently 
an  amount  of  personal  rancour  which  seldom  dis- 
figures the  writings  of  English  journalists  in  this 
country.  But  it  is  never  disloyal.  Its  attacks  are 
directed  against  individual  men  or  measures,  treating 
them  as  accidental  blots  upon  our  system,  and  not 
as  the  type^  or  necessary  results  of  British  rule. 
And  notwithstanding  its  faults  and  imperfections,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  English  press  in  India 

'from  India  are  doubtless  very  gloomy.  'to  one  who  has  just  road  Mnnro's 

'The  risk  of  fresh  interests  and  new  'admirable  Kinate,  it  appears    that 

'  feelings  arising  daring  the  interval  of  'the  full  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 

'  inaction  is  certainly  very  i^-eat,  and  '  phecy  is  at  hand/ 
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has  been  on  the  whole  a  valuable  aid  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  subjecting  its  measures  to  criticism  which  is 
often  just  and  well  informed,  and  bringing  to  light 
abuses  and  irregularities  which  might  otherwise 
escape  notice.  The  Friend  of  India  imder  Marsh- 
man  and  Townsend,  the  Madras  Athenceum  under 
John  Bruce  Norton,  and  other  Anglo-Indian  news- 
papers in  more  recent  times  have  rendered  valuable 
services  to  the  State,  as  have  some  of  the  best  of  the 
native  papers,  such  as  the  Hindu  Patriot^  and  one 
or  two  others  conducted  by  educated  natives  and 
published  in  the  English  language.  As  regards  the 
vernacular  papers  the  case  is  diflferent.  The  native 
press  is  a  thing  of  very  modem  growth,  and  in  the 
case  of  several  of  the  newspapers  published  in  the 
vernacular  languages,  liberty  had  so  degenerated  into 
licence,  and  the  practice  of  seditious  writing,  of 
writing  tending  to  bring  the  Government  and  its 
European  officers  into  contempt  and  to  excite 
antagonism  between  the  people  and  the  governing 
race,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  three 
years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  the  vernacular  press.  To  this  section 
of  the  press  Munro's  remarks  are  strictly  applicable. 

But  the  discussion  of  questions  of  the  nature  of 
those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  applying  not 
to  the  circumstances  of  any  particular  Presidency  or 
province,  but  to  the  principles  of  Indian  government, 
which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  necessarily  general 
in  their  application,  did  not  form  by  any  means  the 
chief  occupation  of  Munro's  official  Ufe.  His  main 
employment  was  the  constant  superintendence  of 
the  machinery  of  administration  and  the  decision 
of   questions    daily    arising    in    the    several    public 
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departments.  There  never  was  a  Governor  who 
went  more  thoroughly  into  the  husiness  that  came 
before  him.  On  every  question  of  any  sort  of  im- 
portance he  recorded  his  opinion  so  fully,  that  his 
note  or  Minute  served,  with  but  little  addition  or 
alteration,  as  the  text  of  the  letter  or  order  disposing 
of  the  case.  His  varied  knowledge  of  the  details 
of  business  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  State, 
combined  as  it  was  with  a  masterly  grasp  of  general 
principles,  rendered  Munro  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  the  aid  of  experts.  Equally  at  home 
on  a  question  connected  with  the  management  of 
military  bazars,  or  with  the  disposition  of  the  troops, 
or  with  the  organization  of  any  particular  branch 
of  the  army,  as  with  the  principles  and  details  of 
a  revenue  settlement  or  the  judicial  requirements  of 
a  district,  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  an  amount  of  practical  and  varied  ex- 
perience such  as  no  other  Indian  G-ovemor  has 
possessed. 

His  labour  was  incessant.  Writing  to  a  corre- 
spondent in  England,  he  said,  *  I  am  like  an  over- 

*  worked  horse  and  require  a  little  rest.  Ever  since 
^  I  came  to  this  Government  almost  every  paper  of 

*  any  importance  has  been  written  by  myself.'  In 
getting  through  the  vast  quantities  of  work  which 
he  accomplished  in  this  as  well  as  in  former  periods 
of  his  official  life,  he  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
regularity  of  his  habits.  He  was  an  early  riser,  and 
was  singularly    methodical   in  the   employment  of 

his  time. 

When  Munro  accepted  the  Government,  he  had 
not  intended  to  remain  in  India  more  than  three 
years,  and  at  the   end  of  his  third  year  of  office, 
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there  being  at  that  time,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
no  public  business  of  any  importance,  and  nothing 
in  the  political  outlook  which  seemed  to  require 
that  he  should  prolong  his  stay,  he  sent  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  relieved. 
But  while  this  application  was  on  its  way,  events 
were  taking  place  which  entirely  altered  the  aspect 
of  aflfairs.  The  failure  of  the  usual  rains  in  a 
great  part  of  the  Madras  Presidency  brought  on 
a  scarcity,  amounting  in  some  places  to  famine, 
which  caused  serious  apprehension ;  while  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Bengal  compKcations  arose,  re- 
sulting in  a  war  with  Burma,  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  had  to  be  supplied  from  Madras. 
In  these  circumstances  Munro  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  intimate  to  the  Home  authorities  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  remain  at  his  post,  if  his  retention  of  it  was 
considered  advisable.  The  oflfer  was  readily  accepted, 
and  Munro' s  departure  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  famine  of  1824  was  not  the  only  calamity 
of  that  nature  with  which  Munro  had  been  called 
upon  to  deal.  During  the  seven  years  that  he  served 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  there  were  four  years  of 
scarcity.  In  the  first  two  of  those  years,  1803  and 
18()4,  the  failure  of  the  crops  affected  the  districts 
under  Munro's  charge.  In  1806  and  1807  it  was  prin- 
cipally felt  in  the  Carnatic ;  but  in  both  cases  prices 
in  the  Ceded  Districts  rose  very  considerably,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  serious  distress  to  the  poorer 
classes.  Even  at  this  early  period  Munro's  views  as 
to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  the  Government 
in  dealing  with  famines  differed  but  little  from  those 
which  are  now  generally  accepted.  The  only  sug- 
gestion made  by  him  which  in  these  days  would  be 
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regarded  as  heterodox,  but  which  as  recently  as  1874 
was  urged  by  Sir  George  Campbell  in  connection 
with  the  famine  in  Behd.r,  was  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  exportation  of  grain  should  be 
prohibited;  but  even  on  this  point  there  are  ex- 
pressions in  his  reports  which  show  that  Munro  was 
sensible  of  the  objections  to  the  measure.     He  wrote : 

Such  a  measure  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the 
strongest  necessity,  because  it  hinders  the  farmers  from  making 
up  for  the  loss  of  abnost  the  whole  of  their  crop  by  the  high 
price  of  the  remainder.* 

Writing  in  1807  on  the  various  means  of  miti- 
gating a  scarcity  of  food,  he  said : 

The  distress  attending  an  unfavourable  season  may  be 
mitigated  by  encouraging  importation,  prohibiting  exportation, 
rieducing  the  rents  of  the  lower  classes  of  ryots,  and  by  giving 
employment  to  the  poor  on  public  works.  Besides  these,  there 
is  perhaps  no  other  way  in  which  Government  can  interfere  with 
any  advantage  ;  but  of  all  these  means  importation  is  by  far 
the  most  effectual  for  promoting  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
in  view  ;  for  if  the  stock  of  grain  in  the  country  is  supposed  to 
be  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  inhabitants  until  the 
next  harvest,  it  is  only  by  importation  that  it  can  be  aug- 
mented and  made  to  last  till  that  period  ;  or  if  the  stock  of 
grain,  though  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants,  be 
so  dear  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  lower  orders, 
it  is  still  only  by  importation  that  the  price  can  be  so  far 
reduced  as  to  enable  them  to  purchase  food.  If  importation 
could  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  the  price  at 
a  moderate  rate,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  take  any  steps  for 
the  assistance  of  the  poor,  because  they  would  easily  find 
employment  among  the  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants.! 

Munro  was  in  favour  of  employing  the  poor  on 
public  works,  ^  as  near  as  possible  to  their  own  villages, 
'  both  in  order   to  save  them  from  the  expense  of 

•  Minntcs,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.2,  t  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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'  a  distant  journey  and  from  the  danger  of  perishing 

*  by    pestilential    disorders,   which    usually   prevail 

*  wherever  a  crowd  of  poor  and  ill-fed  people  is  drawn 

*  together  from  different  quarters.'  He  was  much 
opposed  to  any  system  of  gratuitous  State  relief.  He 
wrote  ; 

Were  Government  to  offer  to  the  poor  any  other  relief 
than  the  wages  of  labour,  were  it  to  issue  grain  to  them 
gratis  or  at  a  reduced  price,  it  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  their  number,  of  drawing  them  together  from 
all  quarters,  and  of  encouraging  them  to  abandon  themselves 
to  the  protection  of  the  public,  and  to  neglect  the  salutary 
means  of  preserving  themselves  by  their  own  exertions. 
In  India,  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  distribution 
of  charity  will  always  be  found  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
poor,  which  will  always  at  least  keep  pace  with  the  fund 
destined  for  their  relief,  whatever  its  amount  may  be.  Were 
grain,  in  this  country,  to  be  issued  to  the  poor  at  any  particular 
station,  the  report  would  soon  reach  the  remotest  corners  : 
the  relief  to  be  afforded  would  be  greatly  exaggerated  :  the 
poor  who  now  procure  a  Uvelihood  from  their  labour,  would 
crowd  in  from  all  sides  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  it  upon  easier 
terms.  It  would  soon  become  impossible  to  maintain  such  a 
multitude,  and  famine  would  appear  among  them.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  evil  which  would  attend  their  being  drawn 
away  from  their  own  villages ;  for  the  loss  of  their  labom* 
would  be  felt,  and  the  crops  now  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  ensuing  season,  would  suffer  from  the  want 
of  hands.* 

In  1807  the  Madras  Government  had  so  far  inter- 
fered to  facilitate  the  importation  of  grain  as  to 
guarantee  a  certain  price  for  all  food  grains  imported, 
with  the  result  of  eventually  overstocking  the 
market,  and  unduly  reducing  the  price  of  produce  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  scarcity.  When 
famine  reappeared  in  1824,  Munro  decided  to  offer  a 

•  MinutoB,  rol.  it.  pp.  223,  224. 
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bounty  on  all  grain  imported  from  beyond  sea  within 
a  fixed  period,  as  being  less  open  to  objection  than  a 
guaranteed  price.  He  also  suspended  certain  import 
duties  on  grain  which  at  that  time  formed  a  part  of 
the  revenue  system. 

The  war  with  Burma  had  been  threatening  for  some 
years.  The  ruler  and  the  people  of  that  country  were 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India.  They  had  become  an  aggressive  power, 
and  had  extended  their  territories  to  the  borders  of 
Bengal.  In  1818  the  King  of  Burma  had  addressed 
to  the  Governor-General  an  absurd  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  Eastern  Bengal,  including  Moorshedabad 
— a  demand  which  Lord  Hastings  treated  as  a  forgery 
and  returned  to  the  King.  In  1823  matters  were 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  Burmese  taking  possession 
of  a  small  island  called  Shahpuri,  off  the  coast  of 
Chittagong,  destroying  the  detachment  in  charge 
of  it,  and  refusing  to  make  any  reparation  for  the 
outrage.  War  was  declared  by  the  Governor-General 
on  the  24th  of  February,  1824.  It  was  not  until  the 
23rd  of  that  month  that  the  Madras  Government 
received  any  intimation  that  war  was  impending, 
and  that  that  Presidency  would  be  required  to  famish 
the  native  branch  of  the  force.  In  the  mean  time 
a  disaster  had  occurred  in  the  Chittagong  district  at 
a  place  called  Bdmu,  where  a  small  detachment 
which  had  imprudently  been  left  there  in  an  isolated 
position,  was  attacked  and  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
Burmese. 

Owing  to  ignorance  of  the  country  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  Governor- General's  advisers  at  Calcutta, 
and  to  other  causes,  the  strategic  management  of  the 
war  was  faulty,  and  instead  of  being  completed,  as  it 
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might  have  been,  in  a  few  months,  two  years  elapsed 
before  the  Burmese  were  reduced  to  submission  ;  nor 
would  the  operations  even  then  have  been  brought 
to  a  close,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Munro  in  furnishing  troops,  ships,  boats, 
transport,  bullocks,  and  supplies,  taking  every  pre- 
caution and  offering  every  suggestion  that  could 
possibly  be  of  use  to  secure  the  successful  issue 
of  the  war.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  official 
Minutes  recorded  by  him  on  every  one  of  these  sub- 
jects as  the  war  went  on,  Munro  kept  up  a  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Governor-General,  placing 
folly  and  freely  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  the 
advice  which  his  long  experience  of  Indian  warfare 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Asiatic  character  enabled 
him  to  offer.  These  Minutes  and  letters  are  models 
of  the  sort  of  co-operation  which  the  Governor  of  an 
Indian  Presidency,  possessing  local  and  professional 
experience,  may  render  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  Lord  Amherst  to  say  that  the  aid 
thus  given  was  met  by  him  in  a  spirit  of  cordial  and 
generous  appreciation.  While  the  war  was  still  in 
progress,  Munro  was  created  a  baronet,  and  at  its 
close  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Court  of  Directors 
for  the  *  alacrity,  zeal,  perseverance,  and  forecast 
'which  he   so   signally  manifested  throughout  the 

*  course  of  the  late  war  in  contributing  all  the  avail- 
*able  resources  of  the  Madras  Government  towards 

*  bringing  it  to  a  successful  termination.'  The  war 
resulted  in  the  Burmese  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
crore  of  rupees  (one  million  sterling)  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  cede  Arracan, 
Assam,  and  Tenasserim,  and  waive  all  claims  upon 
Cachir.     It  was  not  until  after  a  second  war  with 
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Burma,  twenty-six  years  later,  that  the  province  of 
Pegu  became  British  territory. 

Some  of  the  opinions  which  Munro  expressed  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  first 
Burmese  war  are  even  now  by  no  means  undeserving 
of  attention.  We  have  seen  that  in  his  campaign  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  country  he  did  not  scruple  to 
take  the  field  with  a  force  which  in  other  hands 
would  have  seemed,  and  probably  would  have  been, 
very  inadequate  to  the  operations  which  had  to  be 
carried  out ;  but  in  that  case  the  circumstances  were 
special,  and  the  wonderful  success  of  the  campaign 
was  as  much  due  to  Munro's  extraordinary  political 
influence  over  the  people  of  the  country,  as  to  his 
strategy.  But  no  general  more  clearly  recognised 
than  Munro  did,  the  danger,  as  a  general  rule,  of 
commencing  a  campaign  with  an  insuflficient  force. 

It  is  always  dangerous,  and  often  fatal  to  success,  to 
have  a  force  only  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  in 
a  hostile  country,  and  none  to  spare  for  detachments  or  dis- 
tant offensive  operations  which  it  may  occasionally  be  found 
advisable  to  undertake.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  a 
campaign  with  a  commanding  force,  particularly  in  a  country 
recently  conquered.  It  discourages  the  enemy,  and  encourages 
the  people  of  the  country  to  join  and  aid  us,  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  independence.  The  occupation  of  Rangoon 
ought  not  to  make  us  relax  in  the  smallest  degree  our  pre- 
parations, or  to  believe  that  it  will  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a 
peace.  Our  safest  and  our  speediest  way  of  aCrriving  at  an 
honourable  peace,  is  to  consider  this  first  success  as  only  the 
beginning  of  a  general  war  with  the  Burman  empire,  and  to 
engage  in  it  with  our  whole  disposable  force.* 

He  was  equally  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war  when  the  time 

•  Minutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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came  for  entertaining  proposals  for  peace.  He  held 
that '  there  is  no  time  when  it  is  more  essentially 
'  requisite  for  an  army  to  be  strong  than  at  the  very 
'moment  when  its  commander  is  treating  for  peace.' 
The  following  statement  of  the  objects  to  be  kept 
in  view,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  achieving  them, 
is  interesting : — 

Our  chief  object  in  the  present  war  is  undoubtedly  security 
from  fature  aggression ;  our  next  objects  are,  peace  and  the 
return  of  our  army.  There  are  two  ways  of  preventing  future 
aggression :  one  is  by  so  completely  breaking  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  enemy  as  to  deter  him  from  ever  renewing  hos- 
tilities; another  is  by  dismembering  or  revolutionizing  the 
kingdom  of  Ava.  The  means  of  effecting  these  objects  are  in 
our  hands.  The  power  of  the  enemy  may  be  broken  by 
advancing  to  the  capital,  and  by  showing,  not  only  to  the 
Burmans,  but  to  all  the  tributary  nations,  the  weakness  of 
the  military  force  of  Ava.  The  kingdom  may  be  partially 
dismembered  by  making  Assam,  Cach&r,  and  all  the  petty 
states  on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Bengal,  independent  of 
Ava,  and  by  retaining  Aracan ;  and  more  completely  by  raising 
up,  if  possible,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu.  Could  any 
enterprising  chief  of  that  nation  be  found  to  assume  the 
govenmient,  he  would  probably,  even  without  any  other  aid 
than  some  arms,  be  able  to  maintain  himself  against  Ava,  now 
broken  in  force  and  fallen  in  character. 

If  the  King  of  Ava  does  not  seek  peace  before  the  loss  of 
his  capital,  it  is  not  hkely  that  he  would  hold  out  long  after 
that  event.  He  would  be  deserted  by  his  army,  if  we  may 
judge  from  all  that  we  have  yet  seen  of  its  behaviour:  he 
would  become  dispirited,  and  would  rather  offer  terms  than 
live  as  a  vagabond.  It  may  be  said  that  he  might  fly  to 
a  distant  province,  and  carry  on  a  long  defensive  war.  But 
Ava  does  not  seem  to  be  calculated,  either  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  or  the  character  of  the  people,  for  this  sort 
of  contest.  An  extensive  country  and  a  scanty  population 
are  usually  great  obstacles  to  invasion,  and  stiU  more  so  to 
conquest;  because  in  such  countries  there  are  seldom  any 
VOL.  I.  n 
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places,  the  occupation  of  which  can  insure  the  command  of 
the  comitry.  To  subdue  the  country,  troops  must  be  spread 
over  every  part  of  it;  and  where  the  people  are  hostile, 
this  cannot  with  safety  b&  done.  But  Ava,  though  of  very 
great  extent,  and  very  thinly  populated  in  proportion  to  that 
extent,  is  from  various  causes  more  easily  subjugated  than 
such  countries  usually  are.  The  population,  as  far  as  we 
have  yet  seen,  are  neither  warlike  nor  hostile  to  us.  They 
appear  to  have  no  particular  attachment  to  their  rulers,  and 
to  be  as  willing  to  live  under  our  protection  as  theirs.  The 
population,  though  thin,  appear  to  be  chiefly  concentrated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddi,  where  most  of  their  principal  towns 
are.  This  river,  therefore,  by  running  like  a  high-road  through 
the  fertile  and  populous  part  of  the  kingdom,  renders  it  per- 
fectly vulnerable,  and  enables  a  superior  army  to  subdue  it, 
because  the  invader,  by  having  the  command  of  the  river,  has 
in  fact  the  command  of  the  country. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  see  much  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  King  should  attempt  to  protract  the  war  long  after  the  fall 
of  the  capital.     I  know  of  only  one  thing  likely  to  induce  him 
to  hold  out — the  idea  that  we  would  not  keep  the  country,  but 
would  get  tired  of  the  war,  and  withdraw  our  forces.    What- 
ever may  be  intended  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
indicate  by  our  whole  conduct  a  fixed  design  of  keeping  our 
conquests.    Nothing  would  so  soon  bring  the  King  to  terms  as 
the  belief  that  we  had  such  an  intention,  or  so  much  encourage 
his  holding  out  as  a  contrary  opinion.    The  most  likely  means 
of  impressing  this  belief  would  be  to  appoint  a  European 
officer  to  the  charge  of  the  civil  government  in  all  the  con- 
quered territory,  leaving  the  details  in  the  hands  of  the  natives 
imder  his  general  control ;  and  to  collect  a  revenue  according 
to  usage,  but  much  lighter,  in  order  to  make  it  popular.    This 
plan  was  adopted  by  Lord  Gomwallis  in  Mysore,  and  was 
very  useful  in  procuring  supplies  of  grain  and  cattle  for  the 
army.     Such  an  enemy  as  we  are  now  engaged  with,  should 
always  be  made  to  fear  the  worst.     If  he  thinks  that  war  may 
terminate  in  the  loss  of  his  crown  or  of  a  considerable  part  of 
his  dominions,  he  will  shun  it  carefully.    But  if  he  thinks  that 
there  is  a  chance  of  gaining  an  accession  of  territory  from 
success,  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  losing  any  permanently 
from  defeat,  he  has  no  sufficient  motive  to  deter  him  firom 
aggression. 
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If,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  King  should,  on  the  advance 
of  Sir  A.  Campbell,  fly  from  his  capital  and  refuse  to  treat, 
we  cannot  keep  our  army  in  Ava  for  ever,  and  must  for  our 
own  safety  endeavour  to  establish  a  government  that  will 
treat,  and  enable  us  to  withdraw,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war  so 
destructive  to  our  resources.    We  know  from  the  past  history 
of  Ava  that  revolutions  have  not  been  unfrequent  there,  and 
that  members  of  the  royal  family  have  often  attempted  to 
supplant  the  sovereign.    There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  disposition  is  not  in  any  degree  diminished,  and  that  the 
Prince  of  Tarawaddi  or  some  other  member  of  the  royal 
family  might  with  our  assistance  be  encouraged  to  seize  the 
government.    The  desertion  of  the  capital,  the  disgrace  attend- 
ing it,  the  unpopularity  of  the  King,  would  all  favour  the 
measure.      The  prince  supported  by  us  would  be  readily 
acknowledged.    He  would  not  have  to  conquer  the  country ; 
he  would  receive  possession  of   it  from  us,  and  he  would 
therefore  have  the  strongest  motive  for   seeking   the  con- 
tinuance of  our  friendship.* 

As  soon  as  peace  was  made,  Munro  renewed  his 
application  for  permission  to  resign  the  government. 
Meanwhile,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  their 
second  son,  who  had  been  bom  in  1823,  Lady  Munro 
was  obliged  to  return  to  England  before  her  husband. 
They  parted  in  March,  1826,  hoping  to  be  reunited 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year,  but  they  never 
met  again.  A  few  months  after  his  wife's  departure, 
Monro  set  out  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  Presidency,  investigating  the  revenue 
systems  of  Tanjore  and  Tinnevelly,  which  differed 
from  those  in  force  in  the  other  ryotwdr  districts,  and 
paying  a  brief  visit  to  the  NUgiri  Hills,  then  but 
httle  known,  but  now  the  most  agreeable  hill  station 
in  India.  During  the  previous  year,  1826,  he  had 
visited  Mysore  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  with 
the  Bij^,  whom  Lord  WeUesley  had  placed  upon  the 

*  Minntes,  yol.  ii.  pp.  192-194. 
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throne  in  1799,  upon  his  extrayagance  and  misgo- 
yemment — a  remonstrance  which  preyed  ineffectoa!, 
and  was  followed  a  few  years  later  hy  the  withdrawal 
from  the  E^ja  of  all  share  in  the  government  of  his 
kingdom.  Monro  expected  to  he  ahle  to  emhark  for 
England  in  the  spring  of  1827|  for  his  resignation 
reached  the  Court  of  Directors  in  September,  1826| 
and  it  was  soon  afterwards  settled  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Bumhold  Lushington,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Political 
Secretaries  to  the  Treasury,  should  succeed  him;  but, 
owing  to  causes  which  haye  not  been  folly  explained, 
the  formal  appointment  was  delayed  until  the  4th  of 
April,  1827,  and  Mr.  Lushington  did  not  embark  for 
Madras  until  July.  While  awaiting  the  arriyal  of 
his  successor,  Munro  resolved  on  paying  a  farewell 
yisit  to  the  Ceded  Districts,  his  interest  in  which 
was  still  unabated.  He  left  Madras  for  this  purpose 
towards  the  end  of  May,  and  had  been  rather  more 
than  a  month  in  the  Balldri  district  when  cholera 
appeared  in  his  camp.  On  the  6th  of  July,  shortly 
after  reaching  Pattikonda,  he  was  attacked  by  the 
disease  and  died  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  He 
had  attained  his  sixty-sixth  year  in  the  previous 
May,  and  had  been  upwards  of  forty-seven  years  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  intelligence  of  Munro's  death  was  received  at 
Madras,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Presidency,  with 
sentiments  of  the  deepest  regret.  By  all  classes  of 
the  -  community  the  event  was  mourned  as  a  public 
calamity.  By  the  members  of  the  civil  and  military 
services  of  his  own  Presidency  Munro  was  regarded 
as  a  man  who  by  his  great  and  commanding  talents, 
by  the  force  of  his  character,  by  his  extraordinary 
capacity  for  work,  and  by  the  justness  and  liberality 
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of  Ms  views,  had  done  more  than  any  man  in  India 
to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  East  India  Company's 
service.  By  the  natives  he  was  venerated  as  the 
protector  of  their  rights,  familiar  with  their  customs 
and  tolerant  of  their  prejudices,  ever  ready  to  redress 
their  grievances,  but  firm  in  mamtaining  order  and 
obedience  to  the  law.  On  the  intelligence  of  his 
death  reaching  Madras,  Munro's  late  colleagues  in 
the  Government  announced  it  in  the  following 
Grazette  extraordinary: — 

Madraa,  Monday,  July  9, 1827. 

With  sentiments  of  the  deepest  concern  the  Government 
announces  the  decease  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Thomas  Mmiro, 
Baronet,  Enight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Governor  of  the  Presidency  of  Fort  St.  George. 
This  event  occurred  at  Pattikonda,  near  Gooty,  on  the  evening 
of  Friday,  the  6th  instant. 

The  eminent  person  whose  life  has  been  thus  suddenly 
snatched  away,  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  his  native 
country,  honoured  with  signal  marks  of  esteem  and  appro- 
bation from  his  Sovereign,  from  the  East  India  Company, 
which  he  had  served  for  more  than  forty-seven  years,  from 
eyery  authority  with  which  he  had  occasion  to  co-operate, 
from  the  public  at  large,  and  from  private  friends.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  his  service  he  was  remarkable  among  other 
men.  His  sound  and  vigorous  understanding,  his  tran- 
Bcendent  talents,  his  indefatigable  application,  his  varied 
stores  of  knowledge,  his  attainments  as  an  Oriental  scholar, 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
native  soldiers  and  inhabitants  generally;  his  patience, 
temper,  faciUty  of  access  and  kindness  of  manner,  would  have 
ensured  him  distinction  in  any  line  of  employment.  These 
qualities  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  duties  which  he  had 
to  perform  in  organizing  the  resources  and  establishing  the 
tranquillity  of  those  provinces  where  his  latest  breath  has 
been  drawn,  and  where  he  had  long  been  known  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Father  of  the  People.  In  the  higher 
stations,  civil  and  military,  which  he  afterwards  filled,  the 
I.  w  3 
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energies  of  his,  character  never  failed  to  rise  superior  to  the 
exigencies  of  public  duty.  He  had  been  for  seven  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  under  which  he  first  served  as  a 
Cadety  and  afterwards  became  the  ablest  of  its  revenue 
officers,  and  acquired  the  highest  distinction  as  a  military 
commander.  He  had  raised  its  character  and  fame  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  before.  His  own  am- 
bition was  more  than  fulfilled,  and  he  appeared  to  be  about  to 
reap  in  honourable  retirement  the  well-earned  rewards  of  his 
services  and  his  virtues,  when  these  have  received  the  last 
stamp  of  value  at  the  hand  of  death. 

Though  sensible  how  feeble  and  imperfect  must  be  any 
hasty  tribute  to  Sir  Thomas  Munro's  merits,  yet  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  allow  the  event  which  they  deplore  to  be 
announced  to  the  public  without  some  ei^ression  of  their 
sentiments. 

The  Flag  of  Fort  St.  George  will  be  immediately  hoisted 
half-mast  high,  and  continue  so  tUl  sunset. 

Minute  guns,  sixty-six  in  number,  corresponding  with 
the  age  of  the  deceased,  will  be  fired  from  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  St.  George.  Similar  marks  of  respect  will  be  paid  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Munro  at  all  the  principal  mili- 
tary stations  and  posts  dependent  on  this  Presidency. 

By  order  of  Government, 

D.  Hill,  Chief  Secretary. 

Shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  foregoing  notifioa- 
tion,  public  meetings  v^ere  held  at  Madras  and  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  at  v^hich  it  v^as  resolved  to  erect  in 
honour  of  Munro's  memory  a  statue  at  Madras  and  a 
choultry,  or  caravanserai,  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  at  Gooty,  v^here  his  remains  v^ere  buried.* 


•  The  body  was  svbseqnentljr  re- 
moTod  to  Madras  and  boned  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Fort  St.  George,  the 
Walhalla  of  the  Madras  Presidency. 
Not  far  from  the  remains  of  Mnnro 
lie  those  of  Sir  Barry  Close,  adjatant- 
general  of  the  army  at  the  taking  of 
Seringapatam,  and  afterwards  British 
Besident  at  Poena,  and  of  Mr.  Josiah 


Webbe,  the  able  Chief  Seoretaiy  to 
the  Madras  Goyemment  in  the  later 
years  of  the  last  and  earlier  years  of  the 
present  oentnry.  Sir  Samnel  Hood, 
a  distinguished  naval  officer,  Sir  Heiuj 
Ward  and  Lord  Hobart»  the  two  lattor 
Goyemon  of  Madras,  are  also  bmied 
there. 
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At  Patidkonda,  the  place  of  his  death,  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  event  was  perpetuated  by  planting  a  grove 
of  trees  and  constructing  a  well  with  stone  steps  at 
the  spot  where  he  died. 

In  estimating  Munro's  character  and  career,  it 
is  natural  to  compare  him  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  Indian 
services,  and  especially  with  Elphinstone,  Malcolm, 
and  MetcaJfe.  In  the  greater  part  of  India  at  the 
present  day  these  three  men  are  probably  better 
known  than  Munro,  partly  because  their  services 
have  been  described  in  comparatively  recent  times 
by  the  pen  of  a  popular  historian  and  biographer, 
and  in  the  case  of  Malcolm  and  Metcalfe,  because 
much  of  ^  their  work  lay  in  parts  of  India  which  now 
attract  far  greater  interest  than  those  in  which 
Munro  was  principally  employed.  Differing  greatly 
in  character,  aU  these  four  men  were  endowed  with 
remarkable  capacity  for  administration,  and  all  of 
them  were  men  who,  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history,  and  in  any  country,  would  have  made  their 
mark.  Malcolm's  duties  took  him  into  a  somewhat 
wider  and  more  varied  sphere  than  those  in  which 
the  others  were  employed.  There  were  few  impor- 
tant political  transactions  in  India  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  in  which  Malcolm 
did  not  play  a  conspicuous  part.  In  Mysore,  at 
Hyderabad,  with  Lord  Lake's  army  in  Hindustan 
during  the  second  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  in  the 
Deccan  and  Central  India  during  the  final  struggle 
with  that  power,  Malcolm  rendered  services,  both 
diplomatic  and  military,  which  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  among  the  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  robust  and  powerful  physique. 
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animated  by  an  enthusiasm  which  never  flaggedi 
genial  and  generous,  but  at  times  somewhat  too 
unreserved  on  the  subject  of  his  services  and  his 
claims.  Elphinstone  and  Metcalfe  were  civilians, 
but  both  of  them  proved  their  gallantry  on  more 
than  one  well-fought  field.  Elphinstone  rode  beside 
Wellington  at  Assye,  and  at  the  battle  of  Kirkee 
displayed  military  genius  which,  had  he  belonged  to 
the  army,  must  have  ensured  to  him  distinction  as 
a  commander.  Metcalfe's  gallant  bearing  at  the 
siege  of  Deeg,  where  he  took  part  in  the  assault 
as  a  volunteer,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
of  Lord  Lake's  army.  His  Indian  services  were 
hardly  less  varied  than  those  of  Malcolm.  When 
a  very  young  man,  he  won  his  spurs  as  a  diplomatist 
by  his  coolness,  tact,  and  decision  in  a  difficult 
mission  to  the  wily  and  headstrong  ruler  of  the 
Pimjdb,  Runjeet  Sing;  and  some  years  later  his 
exposure  of  irregularities  which  were  disgracing  the 
British  name  at  Hyderabad,  proved  that  no  amount 
ef  personal  inconvenience  or  risk  could  deter  him 
irom  doing  what  he  regarded  as  his  duty.  Of  the 
many  able  men  who  have  served  in  the  Council  of 
the  Governor- General,  there  never  was  an  abler  than 
Metcalfe.  It  was  with  reference  to  his  conduct  in 
that  office  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  wrote  the 
memorable  words  :  *  He  never  cavilled  upon  a  trifle, 
'  and  he  never  yielded  to  me  upon  a  point  of  import- 
ance.' Metcalfe  hved  to  attain  a  higher  rank  and  a 
more  prominent  position  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries in  India.  His  resolute  bearing  in  Canada  at 
a  crisis  of  the  gravest  difficulty,  and  his  fortitude  in 
retaining  his  office  there,  when  he  was  suffering  from 
a  fatal  and  agonizing  malady,  because  he  deemed  that 
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the  public  interests  would  be  iojured  if  he  left  his 
post,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  our 
colonial  administration.  But  with  these  high  and 
noble  qualities  there  was  mingled  a  vein  of  self- 
consciousness  and  over-sensitiyeness,  which  were 
never  apparent  either  in  Elphinstone  or  Munro. 
The  letter  which  Metcalfe  wrote  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  when  he  was  passed  over  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
either  of  those  men.  Between  Elphinstone  and 
Munro  there  were  some  strong  points  of  resemblance. 
Both  were  essentially  single-minded  men,  occupied 
with  the  work  they. were  to  do,  and  oaring  little  for 
the  credit  or  promotion  they  might  earn.  Of  the 
two,  Elphinstone  was  the  one  who  probably  most 
attracted  the  affection  as  well  as  the  esteem  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  With 
much  of  Munro's  force  of  character,  with  a  refined 
and  cultivated  intellect,  he  combined  a  gentleness 
of  disposition  and  sympathy  with  others  which  were 
inexpressibly  attractive ;  but  he  appears  to  have 
lacked  the  sustained  energy,  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  which  imparted  to  Munro  his  enormous 
capacity  for  work,  and  enabled  him  to  combiae  so 
great  a  mastery  of  details  with  a  firm  grasp  of  prin- 
ciples. In  general  society  Munro  was  probably  the 
least  popular  man  of  the  four.  From  very  early  life 
he  was  more  or  less  affected  with  deafiaess,  which 
at  times  disabled  him  from  joining  in  general  con- 
versation, and  increased  an  appearance  of  reserve, 
in  some  measure  natural  to  him  in  his  intercourse 
with  strangers;  but  in  the  society  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  with  all  who  were  brought  into  direct 
communication   with  him   on   public  business,  he 
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showed  no  lack  of  geniality,  and  by  such  lie  was 
regarded,  not  only  with  those  sentiments  of  respect 
which  his  great  talents,  his  large  experience,  and 
his  broad  and  liberal  views  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire, but  with  those  warmer  feelings  of  affection 
which  are  called  forth  by  an  imselfish  nature. 

Keference  has  already  been  made  to  the  opposi- 
tion which  some  of  Munro's  measures  encountered 
from  the  members  of  the  civil  service,  and  to  the 
jealousy  which  at  one  time  was  felt  in  connection 
with  his  employment  on  duties  considered  to  belong 
exclusively  to  them.  No  pubUc  servant  ever  more 
completely  lived  down  antagonism  and  prejudice. 
During  the  seven  years  that  he  held  the  Government 
of  Madras,  Munro  did  more  than  any  Governor  had 
ever  done  to  elevate  the  tone  and  raise  the  eflBciency 
of  the  civil  service,  and  by  no  body  of  men  was  his 
value  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  by  the 
members  of  that  service.  When  the  writer  of  this 
Memoir  first  arrived  in  India,  Munro  had  been  dead 
upwards  of  fifteen  years ;  but  the  memory  of  his  work 
was  still  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  died  but  yesterday,  and 
his  name  was  never  referred  to  save  in  terms  of  the 
greatest  veneration  and  esteem.  By  the  English 
statesmen  of  fifty  years  ago,  Munro  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  Indian  official  of  his  time.  We  have  seen 
in  what  estimation  he  was  held  by  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  two  men  very  different  in 
character,  by  no  means  of  one  mind  in  politics,  but 
cordially  agreed  in  the  high  estimate  which  they 
formed  of  Munro.  Another  prominent  statesman  of 
that  time,  the  late  Lord  EUenborough,  a  man  very 
unlike  both  to  the  Duke  and  to  Canning,  an  un- 
successfal  administrator,  but  a  remarkably  shrewd 
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critic,  ranked  Munro  above  all  his  Indian  contem- 
poraries. We  have  before  ns  a  letter  written  only 
a  few  years  ba<}k  by  a  distinguished  civil  servaiit 
who  served  in  India  when  Munro  was  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  who  says,  *  There  were  giants  in  the 
^days  of  the  old  Coompany  Sahib,  and  amongst 
'  them  Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  a  head  and  shoulders 
'  taller  than  his  brother  'giants.'  We  beKeve  there 
is  much  truth  in  the  judgment  which  this  homely 
sentence  embodies;  but  whether  this  opinion  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  doubt  that  among  the 
British  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  are  not  many  who  have  rendered  more 
valuable  services  to  their  country,  few  who  have  done 
more  in  the  great  work  of  consoKdating  our  British 
Indian  Empire,  than  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 


>( 
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KEVENUE. 
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THE  REVENUE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  SALEM 

DISTRICT. 


Sir, 


To  Major  Bead* 

Dharmaptiri,  16Ui  November,  179€f 


I  received  some  time  ago  your  letter  of  the  4th 
October,  with  a  copy  of  'Regulations  for  the  Management  of 
'Revenue  Affairs/ f  and  I  shall  now,  as  you  desire,  make  my 
remarks,  on  them,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 


*  At  the  time  when  this  and  the 
two  foUowing  letters  were  written, 
Monro  was  one  of  three  assistants 
employed  under  Major  (afterwards 
Lient.-Colonel)  Alexander  Read,  in 
the  settlement  and  administration  of 
the  territory  now  known  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Salem,  which,  under  the 
treaty  of  1792,  had  b^n  ceded  by 
Tippoo  to  the  East  India  Company. 
These  letters,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  Revenue  Selections  published 
by  the  late  Court  of  Directors,  nor,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  official 
publication,  were  first  published  by 
Bir.  BaUantine  Dykes  in  his  history  of 
the  Salem  District  {Salem :  an  Indian 
CiAleetorctU.  By  James  WiUiam  Bal- 
lantins  Dykes,  of  ike  Madras  Civil 
Service). 

f  The  Regulations  here  referred  to 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  yoI.  iL 
(Appendix  A).  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras ;  but  with  the  ezcei>- 
tion  of  the  period  during  which  the 
rrotwdr  system  was  superseded  in 
the  Salem  District  by  the  miittad&ri 
syatem,  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Goremment  of  Sir  G^€orge  Barlow,  but 
whicb    subsequently    collapsed,    and 


except  in  one  important  point  which 
will  be  noticed  presently,  Colonel 
Read's  regulations  have,  in  their  lead- 
ing features,  up  to  the  present  time, 
formed  the  basis  upon  which  the 
revenue  administration  of  the  Salem 
District,  and  of  most  of  the  other 
ryotwdr  districts  of  the  liadras 
Presidency,  has  been  conducted.  The 
exception  to  which  I  allude,  is  the 
provision  of  Rule  III.,  the  first  noticed 
by  Munro  in  the  present  letter,  which 
declares  the  assessment  to  be  'fixed 
'for  ever.'  By  the  advocates  of  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  land  revenue 
this  rule  has  been  more  than  once 
quoted  as  precluding  any  enhance- 
ment of  the  assessment,  at  all  events 
in  the  Salem  District;  but  the  view 
thus  urged  has  not  been  at  any  time  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government.  Within  ten 
years  after  the  Regulations  in  question 
were  issued,  they  were  practically 
annulled  by  the  introduction  of  the 
miittaddri  system,  under  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  in  Salem 
was  parcelled  out  into  estates  of 
various  sizes,  and  sold  by  public 
auction  to  persons  who,  under  the 
desigDation  of  miittadirs,  and  in  the 
capacity  of  superior  landlords,  were  to 
collect  the  rents  from   the  ryots  as 
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Rule  3. — The  survey  as^essmnent  on  ea4Ji  Jidd  being  fixed 
for  ever,  so  long  as  that  be  duly  paid  by  the  ryot,  90  long 
will  he  hold  possession  thereof. 
If  the  settle.  As  it  has  been  always  supposed  that  the  lease  is  for  five 
tended  to  be  yeais,*  if  the  words  'for  ever/  here  used,  do  actually  mean  a 
and  not  to  be  louger  term  than  five  years,  it  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the 
viflion  at  the  ryots,  uot  joiued  to  a  mass  of  other  matter,  but  by  itself;  for, 
yoAre  the      till  this  is  doue,  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  farms  will 

intention  ^ 

ex^  lidt?*      limit  their  views  to  five  years,  and  will  be  deterred  from  under- 
stated,        taking  any  expensive  work  by  the  fear  of  a  new  settlement 
coming  upon  them  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

Rule  4. — The  assessment  of  all  such  lands  as  may  here- 
after be  cultivated,  which,  not  being  occupied,  and  consequently 
not  included  in  the  survey,  had  not  then  been  valued,  to  be 
fixed  with  referent  to  the  swrvey  rates  of  that  or  the  nearest 
villages,  and  such  assessment,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
counti*y,  to  be  proportionally  reduced,  in  certain  cases,  for  the 
first  or  the  first  two  years. 
Land  hither.        If  it  is  here  meant  that  all  the  uncultivated  lands  of  a 
vatedcAnnot,  village  axc  to  be  rented  for  a  certain  part  of  the  average  rate 


their  tenants,  and  therefrom  to  pay  the 
Government  assessment.  And  in  a 
recent  revision  of  the  jjoiwix 
assessmenti  which  was  re-introduoed 
into  a  great  part  of  the  district  on  the 
failure  of  the  mifttaddri  system,  the 
declaration  made  by  Bead  has  not 
been  allowed  to  prevent  an  enhance- 
ment of  the  rates  in  those  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  found  to  be 
unduly  low.  The  fact  seems  to  be, 
that  the  proclamation  issued  by  Read 
not  having  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Executive  Government,  has  not  been 
considered  to  be  binding,  although  its 
main  provisions  have  been  generally 
followed,  with  the  exception  above 
noticed. 

*  It  appeanT  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  authorities  at  Madras 
that  the  land  should  be  let  to  the 
ryots  on  lease  for  five  years.  Read 
was  opposed  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Munro  was  at  first  in  favour  of  it, 
deeming  it  inexpedient  to  allow  the 
ryotH  to  alter  the  size  of  their  hold- 
ings from  year  to  year.  His  opinion 
at  this  time  seems  to  have  been  that 
such  a. concession  would  hinder  the 
spread  of  productive  cultivation,  by 
inducing  ryots  to  give  up  good  lana 
for  .the  sake  of  obtaining  waste  land 
of  an  inferior  quality  on  more  favour- 


able terms.  He  subsequently  came 
round  to  the  opinion  that,  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  a  ryot  should  be  al- 
lowed to  give  up  or  alter  his  holding, 
and  either  to  tnrow  up  a  part  of  his 
land  or  to  occupy  more  land,  acootding 
to  circumstances ;  subject,  however,  to 
the  condition  that  he  most  take  or 
throw  up  proportional  shares  of  good 
and  bad  land  together.  This  oondition 
is  no  longer  enforced  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  Under  the  existing  rules, 
every  ryot  is  at  liberty  to  relinquah 
any  portion  of  his  land,  provided  that 
it  is  Qot  less  than  a  whole  survev  field, 
or  than  the  entire  portion  of  a  field  is 
his  holding.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  the 
Balliri  District  regarding  the  relin* 
quishment  of  land : — 

*  A  ryot  is  at  liberty  to  relinquish 
*■  any  portion  of  his  land,  provided  it 
'  is  not  less  than  a  whole  survey  field, 
'  or  a  field  marked  out  conformably  to 

*  the  Shikmi  number  rules '  (rules  by 
which  the  division  of  unusually  large 
fields  is  regulated), '  or  than  the  entire 
'  portion  of  a  field  in  his  holding,  ud 

*  provided  he  proffers  such  relinquish- 

*  ment  in  writing,  on  or  before  the  15th 

*  July,  either  to  the  Tahsildir  or  Col- 

*  lector.' 
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of  the  cultivated  lands  cf  that  village,  or  the  three  neighbour-  «•  a  rni«. 
ing  villages,  it  may  answer  in  some  few  instances ;  but  if  it  is  JJ^^®"^ 
mcMit  that  the  uncultivated  are  to  be  rated  at  the  full  rent  of  T^^  ^" 

long  been 

the  cultivated  lands,  there  are  many  objections  to  it  on  every  ^t^^n^^^ho' 
side    Were  such  a  valuation  just,  it  ought  to  follow  that  the  ^J^n^y '^ 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  are  on  the  whole  equally  ^d^mire"* 
good    There  are  some  cases  where,  on  account  of  water  or  StSSSd^^^ 
some  other  circumstances,  the  village  having  been  built  among 
the  worst  lands,  they  are  cultivated,  while  those  of  a  better 
quality,  which  are  at  a  distance,  are  left  waste ;  but  nine  times 
in  ten  the  village  is  near  the  lands  which  are  naturally  best. 
The  uncultivated  lands,  therefore,  being  both  of  poor  quality 
and  at  a  distance  from  the  village,  these  disadvantages  form 
such  a  drawback  upon  them,  that  they  will  never,  with  the 
same  labour,  be  able  at  the  most  to  afford  to  pay  more  than 
half  the  average  rents  of  those  now  in  cultivation     Assessing 
them  at  the  full  average,  so  much  beyond  their  real  worth,  is 
in  fact  condemning  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  remain  for 
ever  in  their  present  state.    A  partial  remedy  is,  however, 
applied  to  this  evil  by  what  is  called  the  changeably-rated 
lands;  but  the  plan  proposed  for  them  has  so  many  incon-  Propoeaix for 
veniences,  and  is  altogether  so  intricate,  that  I  doubt  if  ever  it  chaDgea1)ie 
can  be  effectually  carried  into  practice.     By  their  getting  a  fenow  land 
different  value,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  they 
have  been  waste  or  cultivated,  and  by  the  farmers  being  at 
liberty  to  relinquish  them  whenever  they  please,  the  registry 
of  them  wUl  become  so  complicated  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  district,  and  far  less  for  division  servants,  to  check 
them ;  and  the  cumums^  will  therefore,  as  often  from  ignorance 
as  design,  confound  the  different  descriptions.    These  regula- 
tions will  not  only  introduce  confrision  among  accounts,  but  *nd  caica- 
they  will   also    discourage  long   leases^  by   giving    greater  courage  tho 
encouraerement  to  the  cultivation  of  waste  than  of  arable  cnuivation 

^o  of  the  same 

lands;  for  the  ryots  will  cultivate  the  waste  the  first  year  ^*** 
for  quarter,  and  the  second  year  for  half  rent;  but  in  the  third 
year,  instead  of  paying  full  rent  for  it,  they  will  throw  it  up, 
and  take  another  piece  at  half  and  quarter  rent,  as  before. 

Eule  7. — Projportion  of  tJie  su/rvey  aseeaameifU  to  be  paid 
hy  much  castes  as  rrw/y  not  themselves  till  the  soil. 

Brahmans  are  usually  understood  to  be  assessed  at  three- 

•  Cumunif  properly  karnamt  the  village  accountant. 
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Propond  quarters  of  the  full  rent  of  their  lands,  but  they  probably,  one 
of  land  held  with  another,  do  not  pay  above  one-half.  They  will  therefore 
lew  ftivour-    hardly  consider  it  as  an  indulgence  to  be  rated  at  four-fifths.* 

able  than  "^  ■•  -r*  •  i»     i  i  •  i 

^now  Rule  8. — Propoi'tion  of  the  sui'vey  assesement  to  be  paid 

them.  ly  refugees. 

Not  ad-  As    the  inhabitants   of  the  Camatic  contribute  largely, 

tract  Mttian  though  uot  80  directly  as  those  of  the  Baramahal,t  to  the  public 

caraatic.      resouTccs,  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  necessary  to  hold  out  any 

encouragement  to  draw  them  back  from  their  present  land& 

It  is,  however,  otherwise  with  new  settlers  fit>m  Tippoo's 

country,  for  every  man  who  comes  from  thence  is  so  much 

Old  heads  of  gained.     But  I  would  never  remove  old  heads  of  the  village, 

riioufdnot     as  is  here  proposed,  to  make  room  for  strangers;  for  they  might 

to  make  waj  somctimes,  from  resentment,  emigrate  with  their  friends,  and 

we  might  by  this  means  lose  more  by  the  desertion  of  old 

than  we  should  gain  by  the  arrival  of  new  subjects. 

Bule  11. — The  condition  of  tenure  of  annual  tenants, 
Regoiafcioa  This  regulation  will  discourage  long  tenures,  and  cannot, 

t?n5?e°        therefore,  be  expected  to  produce  any  good  effects.    After  the 
dis^u^     farmers  understand  it  perfectly,  they  will  prefer  annual  leases, 
ong  eaaes.    ^  those  of  a  longer  date,  because  they  give  them  the  same 
security  and  advantages  without  hindering  them  from  throwing 
up  their  lands  whenever  they  can  get  a  better  bargain  any- 
where else.     Some  will  take  at  a  low  rent  the  lands  of  into- 
d^  who  want  cultivators,  and  others  will  employ  the  greatest 
part  of  their  stock  in  cultivating  at  half  rent  in  the  name  of 
emigrants,  who  are  perhaps  little  more  than  their  servants. 
Rule  29. — Of  contracts  for  tank  repairs. 
This  regulation  is  very  proper,  except  that  it  will  not  be 
safe  to  trust  the  tank  inAmddrsj  with  money  for  repairs. 
Rnieiofas-         The  great  defects  of  this  system  are  its  complicated  roles 

aensment  on.  ^  i^i-i  •%  iii»j. 

thewhoietoo  of  asscssmeut,  which  demand  too  much  talenl^  and  mmute 

complicated. 

*  The  practice  of  allowing  &yotir-  OoBsoor  and  Denkanikota  not  havbg 

able   rates    of  asseBsment   to    ryots  become   British  territory  until  after 

belonging  to  certain  castes  continued  the  death  of  Tippoo ;  bat  Monro  here 

in    force    for    many  years,  but   was  applies  the  term  Baramahal  to  the 

ultimately  abolished  in  1859.  whole  of  the  district  under  Read,  and 

t  Strictly  speaking,  the  Baramahal  in  his  later  minutes  to  the  whole  of 

includes    only    a.  portion — viz.     the  the  district  of  Salem,  as  it  now  exists, 
taluks   of  Erishnagiri,  Dharmap&ri,  t  Tank     inimdibrs,    i.e.    penons 

Tripatifr,    and    Uttangarai — of    the  holding  land  free  of  assessment,  or  at 

district    which    was    under    Read's  a  favourable  assessment,  in  oonaidcra- 

management,  and  which  did  not  com-  tion  of   their  keeping  an    irrigatioo 

prise  the  whole  of  the  district  now  tank  in  repair, 
known     as     Salem,    the    taluks    of 
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attention  on  the  part  of  every  class  of  revenue  servants,  to  offer 
any  reasonable  hope  that  they  can  long  be  strictly  observed; 
its  checking  improvement,  by  encouraging  the  farmers  to 
change  their  lands  every  second  or  third  year ;  and  its  hinder-  P[^5°^****  ^ 
ing  the  extension  of  cultivation  beyond  its  present  limits,  by  ^"J;.^ 
the  high  valuation  of  waste.     One  general  regulation  for  waste  AssMsment 
lands  will  never  suit  the  whole  coimtry ;  it  must  be  modified  undmnst 
according  to  the  state  of  every  particular  district,  but  in  none  by  locai  cir. 
will  they  ever  pay  the  average  rent  of  the  arable  lands,  as  ""* 

prescribed  in  your  fourth  paragraph.  In  most  of  the  districts 
above  T4pur,  they  may  pay  three-quarters  of  it;  but  below, 
they  will  hardly  ever  give  more  than  one-half,  and  in  many 
places  not  more  than  one-third.  They  will  give  a  greater  or 
smaller  proportion,  according  as  the  districts  are  poorly  or 
highly  cultivated.  In  the  northern  districts,  where  tiiere 
is  80  much  waste,  and  where  the  arable  lands  have  received 
80  Uttle  improvement  from  industry,  waste  is  often  taken 
the  first  year  at  three-quarters  of  the  average  rent  of  the 
village;  but  in  the  southern  districts,  where  agriculture  is  better 
understood,  where  m(^t  of  the  fields  are  inclosed,  and  where, 
in  many  places,  there  is  no  waste  except  such  as  is  utterly 
unfit  for  cultivation,  no  man  will  give  so  much  in  less 
than  three  years,  and  very  seldom  even  then.  Your  valua- 
tion of  waste  is  therefore  too  low  in  the  northern  districts 
the  first  and  second  years,  but  on  the  third  it  is  too  high 
everywhere.  The  high  valuation  might  be  useful,  if  it  dis- 
couraged the  farmers  from  giving  up  the  lands  which  they  have 
taken  in  lease ;  but  as  it  does  not  come  into  play  till  the  third 
year,  it  is  too  late  to  have  this  effect,  for  the  low  terms  of  the 
first  and  second  years  will  have  already  tempted  them  to 
abandon  them.  When,  therefore,  the  other  districts  shall,  Thtjn^ 
like  TripatAr,*  have  the  option  of  keeping  or  not  keeping  lands  wiu  tend** 
which  they  have  taken  for  five  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but  reiinquteh- 
that  they  will  give  up  a  great  part  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  morepro- 
gettinir  waste  on  low  terms.    The  total  cultivation  of  the  tothecuiti. 

'-'  o  ration  of  the 

country  will  not  be  increased  by  this  means,  for  waste  requires  {JJJgJd?^ 
more  labour  than  arable  land ;  and  as  it  is  less  productive,  the  5J°"ntahing 
total  gross  produce  of  the  country  will  be  diminished  by  the  ^^of 

the  country. 
*  The  regulntiona  referred  to  in      'ants  of  the  district  (taluk)  of  Tri- 
this  letter  were  contained  in  a  pro-      *patiir.'    Tripatiir  did  not  form  part 
clamation  addressed  to  the  *  agricul-      of  Munro's  charge. 
'  twists,  merchants,  and  other  inhabit- 
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difference  between  the  produce  of  all  the  arable  lands  thus 
relinquished  and  that  of  the  waste  taken  in  exchange,  and  the 
public  revenue  will  be  diminished  by  the  difference  between 
the  full  rent  of  the  one  and  the  half  and  quarter  rent  of 
the  other;  and  though  it  will  be  everywhere  advantageous 
to  the  farmers  to  cultivate  waste  the  first  year,  yet,  as  the 
rent  of  it  is  too  high  in  many  the  second  year,  and  in  all 
the  third,  some  of  it  must  be  given  up  the  second,  and  all 
of  it  the  third  year.  There  must,  therefore,  always  be  such  a 
portion  of  waste  in  the  country  as  will  supply  the  demand  for 
these  exchanges ;  and  by  these  means  it  will  become  impossible 
ever  to  bring  the  whole  land  of  the  country  into  cultivation, 
or,  at  least,  it  will  be  protracted  much  beyond  the  time  in 
which  it  might  be  accomplished  by  proceeding  upon  other 
principles. 
siichaBys-  A  system  never  can  be  good  which  causes  the  lyots  to 

begwlt"***'^ forsake  productive  for  unproductive  lands,  or  which  either 
totally  prevents  or  retards  the  increase  of  cultivation.    All 
regulations  are  only  so  far  useful  as  they  contribute,  in  the  first 
place,  to  secure  the  cultivation  of  all  the  arable  lands,  and  in 
the  second  place,  to  accelerate  that  of  the  waste.    If  the  inhabi- 
tants are  not  allured  by  the  prospect  of  getting  waste  on 
favourable  terms,  they  can  have  no  other  motive  for  giving  up 
their  arable  lands,  unless  that  of  their  being  over-valued. 
Rules  tor      Where  this  is  the  case,  they  ought  to  be  lowered.    The  best 
f^Thouid  rule  for  disposing  of  waste  would  perhaps  be  to  have  none  at 
ib!P^I!^ing    all,  or,  if  there  was  any,  it  should  only  be  that  the  rent  of  it 
stai^'        should  never  exceed  the  average  of  the  village,  but  that  there 
inhabiunto.    should  be  no  limitation  to  the  degree  it  might  fall  below  it  The 
demand  for  it,  and  of  consequence  the  rent  of  it,  must  foUow 
the  natural  course  of  improvement,  and  be  high  or  low,  in  every 
different  place,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
The  great      inhabitants.    The  fireat  obiect  to  be  kept  in  view  is,  by  extend- 
extend  col.    mg  cultivatiou  as  much  as  possible,  to  mcrease  the  gross 
increaee  the   produco  of  the  countiv.     When  this  is  done,  there  will  be  no 

groee  pro-  , 

duoeof  the  difficulty  in  afterwards  drawing  from  it  a  proportional  revenue 
Every  restriction  which  can  in  any  manner  impede  cultivation, 
ought  to  be  abolished ;  for  it  is  better  that  the  whole,  or  as 
j  much  as  possible,  of  the  waste  should  now  be  cultivated  at  the 
most  trifling  rent,  than  it  should  be  delayed  to  a  distant  period, 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  it  to  the  average  of  the  arable  lands. 
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m 

With  the  exception  of  the  lands  belonedng  to  tanks,  of  Except  ib 
which  the  sapplies  of  water  are  uncertain,  no  other  lands  undirri- 

,  ,  K&tod  from 

ought  to  be  given  in  rent  by  Government  for  a  shorter  term  tanka.  no 

rni  1  •  leaaes  should 

than  five  years.     The  objection  to  the  expediency  of  a  lease,  ^e  for 
thatmany  of  the  ryots  have  failed,  might  with  equal  propriety  g^'j^J^*^ 
be  applied  to  annual  settlements ;  for  as  many  have  failed,  and 
will  fail,  under  the  one  mode,  as  under  the  other ;  and  under 
either,  the  amount  of  them  will  always  be  less  than  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  which  will  accrue  firom  new  cultivation.    The 
cause  of  them  cannot  be  speedily  removed,  for  it  lies  in  the 
universal  poverty  of   the  farmers,  among  whom  there  are 
scarcely  any  gradations  of  rich  and  poor,  as  in  other  coimtriea 
We  received  them  from  Tippoo  with  no  property,  except  a  few 
cattle;  many  of  them  have  not  even  a  single  bullock,  but  hire 
two  or  three  during  the  ploughing  season ;  and  when  one  man 
fail%  another  cannot  purchase  or  even  rent  his  lands,  because 
he  has  hardly  stock  to  cultivate  his  own.     The  few  merchants  * 
who  have  a  little  money,  will  not  lay  it  out  on  land,  of  which 
they  cannot  be  sure  of  having  a  lasting  possession.     Were  a 
remission  to  be  made  of  half  the  revenue,  failures  would  still 
he  almost  as  numerous  as  ever ;  for,  as  perhaps  near  one-half  of 
all  the  fanners  in  the  country  do  not  pay  above  ten  pagodas 
(£3  108.)  each,  if  we  suppose  their  share  of  the  produce  is 
twenty  pagodas  (j97),  and  if  we  remit  half  their  rent,  they 
will  then  have  twenty-live  pagodas  (£8  158.),*  but  the  differ- 
ence to  them  is  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
would  so  much  increase  their  savings  as  to  make  any  great 
alterations  in  the  number  of  failures.    This  inconvenience  will 
therefore  exist  until  the  greater  part  of  them  shall,  by  the 
exertions  of  successful  industry,  have  raised  themselves,  in 
different  degrees,  above  their  present  distressed  condition.     In 
most  of  the  districts  above  Tdptir,  the  rent  is  so  very  moderate, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  much  reduced  without  abandoning 
rev^ue  altogether. 

By   surveying   this    year    Pennagar,    Adamankota,    and  Aiwswmeni 
Tengarikota,  I  have  had  a  better  opportunity  than  ever  I  had  era  dtetnci* 
before  of  comparing  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  »|^g^j^fjf^^^ 
southern  and  northern  districts,  and  I  imagine  that,  after  ^^^^^^^ 
making  every  allowance  for  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  diatricts. 
and  all  other  advantages,  the  assessment  of  the  southern  is,  on 
an  average,  twelve  or  fifteen  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the 
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thefanns. 


not  a  disad- 
vantage; 


northern  provinces.    The  southern  pay  about  twenty-four,  and 
the  northern  eleven  taxiBsna*  for  every  acre  of  dry  land ;  some 
of  the  principal  farmers  who,  under  the  former  Govemm^t^ 
acted  rather  as  revenue  officers  than  as  cultivators,  pay  more 
now  than  they  did  then,  because  many  of  them  paid  very 
little,  and  a  few,  by  throwing  their  own  rents  upon  the  under- 
farmers,  paid  nothing  at  all ;  but  the  great  body  of  the  culti- 
vators pay  now  less  rent  than  formerly,  and  they  are  also 
relieved  from  fines  and  numberless  other  exactions.    It  is  not, 
however,  from  this  to  be  inferred  that  failures  will  not  in 
smaiinMs  of  fiiturc  happen :  they  will  always  happen  when  £Einns  are  so 
numerous  and  so  smalL    Though  small  farms  have  this  incon- 
venience, it  is  better  that  it  should  be  so,  than  that  they 
should  be  enlarged ;  for  if  a  number  of  them  were  incorpo- 
rated into  one,  as  the  principal  farmer  has  no  more  stock  than 
is  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  original  share,  he 
could  give  no  assistance  to  the  under-fanners;   their  lands 
would,  therefore,  be  no  better  cultivated  than  before  they 
joined  him ;  and  of  course  failures  would  be  just  as  numerous 
as  ever.    If,  in  order  to  prevent  failures,  the  rents  on  con- 
solidated farms  were  reduced,  the  head  farmers  would  be 
gainers,   but  revenue  would  be  diminished,  and  a  greater 
number  of  industrious  men  would  be  deprived,  by  the  con- 
solidation, of  the  advantage  of  making  the  most  of  their 
labour. 

As  the  assessment  now  stands,  the  amount  of  failures,  one 
year  with  another,  will  probably  be  about  half  per  cent  The 
produce  of  new  cultivation  will  be  more  than  this  deficiency, 
as  it  will  go  on  accumulating  from  year  to  year.  Government 
will  always  receive  somewhat  more  revenue  than  at  present; 
but  as,  in  order  to  preserve  things  in  this  state,  a  degree  of 
persevering  attention  will  be  required,  which  cannot  always 
be  easily  found,  I  would  recommend  that  the  gross  revenue  of  all 
the  lands  included  in  the  lease  settlement,  exclusive  of  service 
in^s,  should  be  reduced  twenty  per  cent  If  this  is  done, 
the  collections  will  be  made  without  difficulty,  and  will  not 
require  much  experience  to  manage  them ;  the  fisumers  vnW. 
have  no  temptation  to  abandon  their  arable  lands  to  occupy 
waste,  which  will  render  the  complicated  details  of  change- 
ably-rated  lands  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary.    By  degrees, 

*  The  fanam  is  an  obeoleio  coin,  equal  to  about  twopence  in  English  money* 


Theprwent 
assessment 
should  be 
reduced 
twenty  per 
cent. 
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though  slowly,  lands  will  become  saleable,  new  settlers  will  be  if  this  is 
induced  to  come  from  the  westward,  and  cultivation  will  ^u*by*de- 
extend  so  rapidly,  that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  amount  of  saleable,  and 
revenue  will  probably  be  as  much  as  it  would  have  been  had  wiu  extend, 
no  abatement  of  it  ever  been  granted ;  while  the  inhabitants, 
by  having  within  that  period  the  whole  of  their  property  at 
least  doubled,  will  then  pay  with  ease  what  they  now  pay  with 
difficulty. 

Nothing  will  so  much  tend  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  The  land 
of  iUs  object  as  the  making  over  in  perpetuity  the  lands  to  made  over  in 
their  present  occupants.*   This  alone  can  show  all  the  resources  ^X  ^  ^ 
of  the  country,  and  bring  into  action  all  the  property  that  the  P"»ts. 
inhabitants  actually  poesesa     Under  leases  of   five    or  ten 
years,  they  will  not  think  themselves  secure ;  the  recollection 
of  fonner  times,  when  new  demands  always  followed  close  upon 
the  ability  of  paying  them,  will  dispose  them  rather  to  hoard  y^ 
their  gains  than  to  employ  them  in  useful  labour.    This  will  be  a 
great  obstacle  to  lands  becoming  saleable,  and,  until  they  shall 
be  saleable,  cultivation  will  never  be  carried  to  any  high  point 
of  perfection,  nor  will  revenue   be  permanent,  imless  with 
more  good  management  than  can  usually  be  expected  from 
collectors. 


*  It  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  it 
might  be  inferred  from  the  wording  of 
this  and  other  passages  in  Mniuo's 
writings,  that  he  was  in  favour,  not 
only  of  making  the  land  oyer  to  the 
ryots  in  perpetuity,  but  also  of  fixing 
the  money  assessment  permanently. 
There  caia  be  no  doubt  that  Munro  was 
a  warm  and  consistent  advocate  of 
moderate  assessments,  and  of  fixity  of 
assessment,  so  far  as  the  latter  could 
be  granted  compatibly  with  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  the  State;  but 
there  is  at  least  one  passage  which  e^ows 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  pre- 
cise view  at  this  period  of  his  career, 
his  later  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of 
what  is  usually  understood  by  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  land  revenue, 


viz.  such  a  settlement  as  would  debar 
the  Government  from  raising  the 
assessment  in  money  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever — such,  for  in- 
stance, as  is  considered  to  preclude  an 
enhancement  of  the  assessment  in  the 
zemind&ri  districts  of  Bengal.  Bee  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  Minute 
on  the  State  of  the  Country  and  Con- 
dition of  the  People,  dated  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  p.  275,  where,  after  urging 
the  expediency  of  lowering  the  land 
revenue  and  establishing  a  moderate 
and  fixed  assessment,  he  adverts  to  the 
possibility  of  an  enhancement  of  that 
assessment  being  found  necessary  in 
case  of  war,  thus  materiaUy  qualifying 
the  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  term 
'fixed.' 
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THE   SAME   SUBJECT. 


-*o«- 


To  Colond  Read. 

Yerrapidi,  18th  July,  1797. 

Sib, 

The  pro-  You  have  frequently  strongly  insisted  on  the  neces- 

TOwcr  of  the  sity  of  Valuing  lands  by  their  intrinsic  quality,  without  any 
influenced  by  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  cultivator ;  but  this  conveys 

the  condition        °  i 

^ato^Md*"      ^^  ^  vague  idea,  for  land  is  good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the 
tolnmv^  ^  degree  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it ;  and  it  depends  upon  the 
it  weu.         condition  of  the  cultivators  whether  it  is  ploughed  one  time  or 
seven,  or  whether  it  is  completely  manured  or  not  at  all    The 
value  of  its  produce  will  be  influenced  by  the  general  wealth 
or  poverty  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  person 
who  makes  the  valuation  must  consider  the  general  circum- 
stances of  them,  though  not  that  of  individuals ;  for  what  was 
reckoAed  high  rent  at  one  period,  may  be  low  at  another;  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  value  of  land 
from  that  of  the  state  of  the  coimtry.     The  assessor  has  only 
to  take  care  to  be  so  moderate,  that  any  man  who  has  the 
means  of  giving  the  land  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  cultiva- 
tion, may  be  able  to  pay  the  rent :  he  who  gives  more  ought 
to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  his  extra  labour  and  expense ;  he 
who  gives  less,  as  he  will  be  continually  falling  in  arrears,  would 
be  more  usefully  employed  as  a  labourer  than  as  an  indepen- 
dent farmer. 
Option  given        When,  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  November,  I  gave  it  as  my 
to  give  np      opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  reduce  the  rents  on  an 

land  anna-  ,*  _  ••iiii 

auy.  renders  avcragc  twcuty  pcr  ccnt.,  it  was  on  the  supposition  that  all 

nnnecomary        •»■»•*  *'     *r  '  jtet 

the  reduc.      the  lauds  includod  in  the  lease  settlement  were  to  be  kept  m 
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cultivation;  but  as  the  ryots  may  now  give  up  whatever  f^^^^ 
part  of  them  they  choose,  I  consider  such  an  option  as  an  ^^^J^^e 
equivalent  for  the  proposed  reduction,  and  therefore  no  longer  ES«r?^ 
think  it  necessary ;  because  I  reckon  that  the  ryots  will  give 
up  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  land  entirely ;  that,  besides 
this,  they  will  always  give  up  annually  such  fields  as  they 
mean  for  late  crops,  and  not  take  them  till  the  year  is  far  ad- 
vanced, when  they  have  seen  what  the  season  is  likely  to  be, 
by  which  means  they  will  escape  the  losses  qf  bad  years ;  and 
thus,  from  these  two  causes,  they  will  gain  nearly  as  much  as 
they  could  have  done  by  the  reduction.     No  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  the  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  land  which  the 
ryot  relinquishes,  because,  as  his  whole  farm  was  but  poorly 
cultivated,  he  may  still  have  the  same  amount  of  produce  by 
employing  his  extra  stock  on  his  remaining  fields. 

As  the  demands  of  the  former  Government  always  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  d^ree  of  culture,  and  as  the  man  who 
carried  it  further  than  his  neighbours  was  frequently  exposed 
to  the  imposition  of  arbitrary  fines,  on  suspicion  of  being  rich, 
the  lyots  found  it  more  convenient  to  occupy  a  great  extent 
of  ground  badly  cultivated  at  a  moderate  rate,  than  to  pay  an 
equal,  or  a  greater  sum,  for  a  smaller  extent  weU  cultivated. 
The  valuator  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the  survey  calculated 
that  the  ryot^  would,  as  usual,  take  much  more  land  than 
their  stock  could  fully  cultivate,  and  he  made  his  assessment 
accordingly.  Had  he  known  that  they  were  to  give  up  a  part, 
and  employ  their  whole  stock  on  the  rest,  he  would  have  raised 
his  valuation.  The  ryots  have  therefore  gained  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  throw 
up.  Should  they,  however,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  not 
give  up  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  to 
make  a  reduction  of  rent  equal  to  the  difference. 

I  have  already  given  the  preference  to  a  lease  on  a  reduced  ResaiAtiom 
rent;  but  if  annual  settlements  are  to  be  adopted,  the  follow-  the  event  of 
ing  rules  would,  I  imagine,  afford  to  the  ryots  every  advan-  settlements 
tage  that  could  be  granted  to  them,  consistent  with  the  instiring  *dopted. 
of  a  ftiture  permanent  revenue,  whilst  they  would  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  a  great  part  of  the  troublesome  or  perhaps 
impracticable  detaik  inserted  in  your  code. 

1st  All  lands  included  in  the  lease  should  remain  invari- 
ably at  the  rent  then  fixed. 
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2nd  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  be  rented 
at  the  average  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

3rd.  Lands  included,  being  given  up  and  allowed  to  lie 
waste,  no  matter  how  many  years,  should,  when  again  occu- 
pied, pay,  the  very  first  year,  the  full  rent,  as  before. 

4th.  All  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  should  pay  the 
same  rent  for  the  same  land. 

5th.  No  additional  rent  should  ever  be  demanded  for  im- 
provements. The  ryot  who,  by  digging  a  well,  or  building  a 
tank,  converts  dry  land  into  garden  or  rice-fields,  should  pay 
no  more  than  the  original  rent  of  the  ground. 

6tL  No  reduction  of  the  established  rents  ever  to  be 
allowed,  except  where  the  mulberry  plant  and  cochineal  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  All  ryots  to  be  permitted,  every  year,  to  give  up 
and  take  whatever  lands  they  please. 

8th.  Villages  and  districts  must  be  jointly  responsible  for 
all. 

These  rules  seem  to  comprise  the  substance  of  all  that  is 
necessary  for  conducting  an  annual  settlement.  I  shall  in  a 
few  words  give  my  reasons  for  each  of  them. 

1st  AU  lands  vndvded  in  the  leases  shovld  remavn  in- 
variably  at  the  rent  then  fixed, 
RuaaoMfor  Were  rents  not  fixed,  no  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the 

not  altering  ii-i  j./»  i»  /»x  •• 

the  assess-  probablc  amount  of  revenue  for  any  future  year ;  a  nse  in 
in  the  letises,  them  would  discourage  agriculture,  and  destroy  all  confidence 
oftheadop-   on  the  part  of  the  cultivators;  a  reduction  of  them  would 

tion  of  *  •         "I       i  1  •  11  1 

annual        tcmpt  the  rvots  to  plead  poverty  contmually,  and  even  to 

settlements  *  "^  *■  .  . 

throw  up  a  part  of  their  lands,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  further 
abatement ;  and  in  either  case,  not  only  the  inhabitants,  but 
also  the  Collector,  would  be  more  dependent  on  the  cutcherry 
than  he  would  be  if  rents  were  permanent.  Many  fields 
have,  no  doubt,  been  overrated  in  the  survey ;  but  it  is  better 
that  they  should  stand  so,  than  that  reductions  should  be 
made,  which,  when  once  begun,  cannot  easily  be  limited.  It 
is  no  hardship  on  the  ryots,  for  they  can  throw  them  up  for 
the  present,  and  occupy  them  again  at  any  period  hereafter, 
when  they  find  themselves  better  able  to  pay  the  assessment. 

2nd.  AU  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  he  rented 
at  the  average  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

Rents  are  so  low  in  these  countries,  that  the  average  is 
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not  too  hifirh  even  for  the  worst  lands.    It  will  be  as  accurate,  BeaMiu  for 

^  .  aBsesslngall 

though  not  so  much  in  detail,  as  the  assessment  of  surveyors,  {^f^J^  in 
who  seldom  can  pronounce  with  any  certainty  on  the  quality  JJj  ^^^ 
of  land,  and  who,  even  where  they  can  judge,  are  easily  brought  JfSJ  vJ^L 
to  give  a  false  statement.  It  will  save  the  expense  of  valua-  ^^^  *' 
tion  and  of  numerous  accounts ;  it  will  simplify  the  Collector's 
business,  lessen  the  influence  of  his  revenue  servants,  and 
enable  him  to  comprehend  at  once,  as  weU  as  any  of  them,  the 
whole  detail  of  every  future  settlement ;  and  it  will  answer 
the  important  purpose  of  keeping  the  ryots  to  their  present 
fSEmns,  by  removing  the  motive  to  change.  Were  the  waste 
valued  according  to  its  supposed  worth,  with  almost  every  field 
at  a  different  rate,  and  almost  every  one  of  them  greatly  below 
the  average  of  the  village,  whidi  would  be  the  case  in  a 
measure  of  this  kind,  the  ryots  would  by  degrees  abandon 
a  great  part  of  their  old  fields  for  new,  because  a  little  labour 
will  make  the  one  nearly  as  good  as  the  other.  They  will 
give  up  a  field  that  produces  one  hundred  and  pays  thirty, 
for  one  that  yields  ninety  and  pays  ten ;  and,  after  making 
allowance  for  the  extra  expense  and  labour  required  by  the 
worse  soil,  they  will  perhaps  gain  five  by  the  change,  though 
revenue  loses  twenty.  The  country  at  large  also  loses  by  this 
operation,  because,  with  more  labour  and  expense,  there  is 
twenty  per  cent,  less  of  produce.  I  consider  the  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  an  average  estimate,  of  there  being 
numberless  gradations  of  good  and  bad  soil,  as  of  very 
little  consequence.  The  ryots  have  it  in  their  power  to 
select,  and  they  will  take  the  best  first.  There  is  so  much 
land  of  every  description  now  uncultivated,  and  so  thin  a 
population,  that  it  will  be  long  before  they  are  constrained  to 
take  what  is  now  bad ;  but  before  such  an  event  can  happen, 
there  must  be  a  vast  increase  of  population  and  surplus  of 
stock ;  and  these  very  circumstances  will  of  themselves  con- 
tinually raise  the  value  of  lands  in  their  progress,  and  may  at 
last  render  the  most  barren  as  productive  as  are  now  those 
which  are  under  the  highest  cultivation.  It  may  be  also 
objected,  that  there  are,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  a  few  fields 
lying  waste  in  almost  every  village,  equal  to  the  best  lands  in 
it,  and  that  to  rent  them  at  the  average  would  be  a  loss  to 
revenue ;  but  this  loss  would  be  trifling,  and  it  would  be  better  to 
incur  it  than  to  introduce  confusion,  by  departing  from  the  rule. 
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3rA  Laiids  inclvxled  in  the  lease  being  given  up  and 

allowed  to  be  waaifi,  no  matter  how  many  yea/re,  ahovZd,  when 

again  occttpied,  pay,  the  very  first  year,  thefvU  rent,  as  before. 

Importance  It   is  intended   by   this   to   discourage   the   ryots  fix^m 

coura^ngthe  giving  up  their  best  lands  for  waste,  with  the  view  of  getting 

mentofgood  them  ag^ain  on  more  favourable  terms,  and  to  induce  them  to 

land  for  the  ^  ,  ,  . 

HAke  of         turn  their  whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of  such  lands 

cultivating  * 

™ourJbie     ^  ^^®y  ^^^^ ;  which  they  never  will  do  as  long  as  they  have 

aMeasment.    an  interest  in  making  perpetual  changes.    To  Jower  the  rent 

of  lands  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  they 

remain  unoccupied,  would  not  only  diminish  revenue  now, 

but  would  also,  by  taking  away  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect 

cultivation,  retard  its  increase  hereafter.    By  insisting  always 

on  the  full  rent,  there  is  no  danger  of  checking  the  extension 

of  cultivation.    There  are  few  fields  which,  after  having  been 

long  suffered  to  lie  waste,  may  not  in  two  years  be  rendered 

as  productive  as'  ever ;  and,  the  ryot  who  is  in  a  condition 

to  occupy  highly-assessed  lands,  will  not  be  deterred  from  it 

by  any  trifling  loss  which  he  may  sustain  the  first  year :  he 

who  cannot  afford  to  run  this  risk,  must  content  himself  with 

improving  those  he  already  holds. 

Deviations  Somc  dcviatious,  however,  from  the  above  two  rules  will 

proposed       bc  neccssaxy  with  respect  to  '  wet '  lands  and  pahnyra  planta- 

pary  in  the    tioua    Thc  wastc  of  '  wct    lauds  must  be  valued,  not  accord- 

unda  and      ing  to  the  avcragc  of  the  whole  '  wet '  of  the  village,  but  of  the 

plantations,    particular  class  to  which  it  belongs,  either  of  land  yielding 

two  crops  a  year,  one  crop  a  year,  or  only  one  crop  in  two 

years. 

In  palmyra  plantations  the  rents  fluctuate,  because  the 
produce  depends  not  only  on  the  soil,  but  also  on  their  age. 
Young  plantations  will  pay  more  and  more,  as  they  approach 
to  maturity.  Plantations  containing  a  mixture  of  young  and 
old  trees  may  pay  always  the  same,  as  the  young  trees  will 
supply  the  place  of  those  which  decay ;  but  some  plantations, 
which  contain  old  trees  only,  will  cease  to  pay  rent  when  their 
juices  are  exhausted.  The  rent  of  the  young  plantations  must 
be  altered  from  year  to  year ;  that  of  the  mixed  plantations 
may  be  made  permanent,  and  that  of  the  old  may  also  be  made 
so  by  granting  such  a  reduction  as  might  encourage  the  holders 
to  plant  yoimg  trees,  which  might  begin  to  yield  some  return 
.before  the  old  were  entirely  decayed.     It  would  be  much  the 
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simplest  method,  and  would,  I  imagine,  be  the  most  advan- 
tageous in  the  end,  to  relinquish  the  extra  revenue  of  the  trees 
and  to  give  all  plantations  for  the  ground-rent.  They  ought 
to  be  divided,  as  other  lands  are^  into  fields,  which  would  pre- 
vent all  imposition ;  for  at  present,  as  there  are  no  marks  of 
separation,  and  as  they  are  rented  in  lots  of  trees  intermixed 
with  each  other,  the  people  who  rent  only  one  quarter  of  a 
plantation  may  take  the  produce  of  the  whole,  without  any 
danger  of  discovery. 

4th,  AU  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  should  pay  the 
saifYve  remifor  the  sa/me  lavd. 

The  rents  almost  everywhere  in  the  country  are  adapted  aii  castes 

-  -I  1  should  pay 

to  the  rudest  state  of  cultivation;  they  are  so  low,  that  every  thesam© 
man  who  has  the  means  of  ploughing  and  manuring  his  fields 
may  easily  pay  them.  I  therefore  think  that  the  whole  of 
your  rules  respecting  fallow  and  waste,  and  remissions  to 
various  privileged  castes,  are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  that 
all  descriptions  of  people  should  pay  the  same  rent.  Under 
the  head  of  castes  entitled  to  a  favourable  term,  I  believe  you 
comprehend  Brahmans,  Moormen,*  merchants,  and  almost  every 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  the  Sudra  or  cultivating  caste ; 
and  even  among  them,  the  head  farmers. 

Were  the  rent  so  high  as  to  require  some  extraordiniuy 
exertion  of  industry  to  discharge  it,  a  few  particular  castes 
might  have  claim  to  some  indulgence  ;  but  this  not  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  Brahman  should  pay  less  than 
a  ryot  He  may  perform  every  operation  of  agricultural 
labour,  except  that  of  holding  the  plough; — many  of  the 
principal  farmers  never  take  it  more  than  he  doea  It  is  want 
of  stock,  rather  than  of  personal  labour,  that  usually  occasions 
faHurea  If  the  Brahman  has  it,  he  may  manage  his  farm  and 
pay  his  rent  as  well  as  them ;  if  he  has  it  not,  lus  only  remedy 
is  to  get  land  at  an  under  rate ;  but  as  he  furnishes  neither 
stock  nor  labour,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  he  receives  is  in 
fact  a  gratuity,  and  a  deduction  from  revenue,  which  the  cul- 
tivator gives  to  him,  instead  of  paying  to  Government. 

Merchants  have  still  less  right  to  indulgence  than  Brah- 
mans, because  they  have  usually  the  means  of  stocking  their 
farma  There  are  no  religious  restraints  on  the  labour  of 
Mussulmans,  and  there  is  therefore  nothing  to  hinder  them  from 

*  By  'Moormen'  he  means  'MahomedanB.' 
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paying  the  same  rent  as  ryots.  If  it  were  admitted  that 
the  rents  of  different  castes  were  to  be  diminished  according 
to  their  idleness,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the  task  of  regula- 
tion ;  for  there  is  a  wider  difference  between  the  more  indus- 
trious and  less  industrious  castes  of  ryots  than  between  them 
and  the  Brahmans.  Such  distinctions  are  customary,  under 
most  of  the  native  governments,  but  rather  with  respect  to 
individuals  than  castes,  because  they  take  from  all  as  much  as 
they  can  get;  by  which  means  it  often  happens  that  the 
poorer  ryots  pay  less  than  Brahmans. 
Favourable  I  do  not  think  that  any  advantage  will  be  derived  from 

noT^  hew     holding  out  favourable  terms  even  to  aliena     The  people  on 
*"**  both  sides  of  the  Cavery  are  so  much  coimected  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  are  aliens  and  who  are 
not.     The  same  man  has  frequently  lands  both  under  Tippoo 
and  the   Company;  and  he  is  sometimes  on  one  side  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.     The  regulation  would  encourage 
many  of  our  own  ryots  to  cross  the  river,  and  return  next 
year  to  another  district  as  aliens;  and  we  might  soon  see 
the  revenue  reduced,  without   any  increase  of   population. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of   land  beyond  the   Cavery;  and  if 
Tippoo's  amildars  saw  their  ryots  going  off,  they  could  easily 
counteract  us,  by  granting  terms  still  more  favourable.     We 
ought  to  trust  to  a  long  continuance  of  mild  and  just  govern- 
ment, rather    than   to    extremely    low    rents,    for    drawing 
emigrants  from  the  neighbouring  countries.    All  these  distinc- 
tions are  liable  to  abuses,  without  being  of  the  smallest  real 
advantage.    Threats  of  fines  and  punishments  would  little 
avail  in  checking  them,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man 
in  the  country,  except  the  Collector,  to  conceal  them.     The 
Collector,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  has  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  his  own  vigilance,  which,  at  best,  is  only 
a  casual  aid ;  but  that  which  opposes  him — self-interest — ^is  a 
principle  which  acts   without  intermissioiL     Were  it  even 
possible  that  every  fraud  could  be  prevented,  it  would  stiD 
be  unadvisable  to  make  distinctions,  because  such  a  system 
would  swell  accoimts  beyond  all  bounds,  and  draw  along  with 
it  such  complicated  details  as  could  never  be  followed  out. 
A  system  of  revenue,  to  be  permanent,  should  be  so  simple 
that  every  future  Collector  may  be  perfectly  able  to  conduct 
it.    It  will,  therefore,  be  better  that  the  rules  should  be  few. 
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as  well  on  this  account,  as  in  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
collection. 

6tL    No    cLdditional  rent  shovM  be  dernanded  for  vmr- 
provements. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  this  regulation  might  inezpe- 
diminish  revenue,  but  I  am  now  perfectly  convinced  that  no  ta^gSn- 
such  consequence  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  may  m  some 
instances  appear  to  hinder  it  from  rising  so  rapidly  as  it 
would  otherwise  have  done,  but  it  will  never  bring  it  below 
the  point  to  which  it  has  already  attained.  It  may  be  said 
that  when  a  ryot  digs  a  weU  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
garden,  as  the  garden  requires  much  more  labour  than  his 
other  lands,  he  will  give  up  a  portion  of  them  in  order  to 
cultivate  it,  and  thereby  lessen  revenue;  but  as  weUs  are 
expensive,  and  are  always  attended  with  the  risk  of  not 
finding  water  after  aU.  the  probabUity  is  that  when  a  lyot 
becomes  master  of  a  little  surplus  stock,  he  will  rather  take 
an  additional  field  or  two,  in  which  there  is  little  expense  and 
no  risk,  than  try  the  experiment  of  digging  a  well;  but 
should  his  circumstances  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to  venture 
a  smaU  sum  without  materially  injuring  himself,  it  does  not 
follow  that,  after  making  a  weU,  he  wiU  give  up  any  part  of 
his  Jhrm;  for  as  the  work  of  the  garden  is  performed  at 
different  hours  from  that  of  the  other  lands,  and  is  continued 
during  the  dry  season,  when  there  is  nothing  to  do  upon  them, 
he  can  cultivate  it  without  increasing  the  number  of  his  labourers. 
Should  he  afterwards  save  any  money  from  the  profits  of 
this  garden^  he  wiU  employ  it  either  in  taking  another  field 
or  digging  another  well ;  but  most  likely  in  taking  the  field, 
because  water  can  only  be  found  in  certain  situations. 

Before  many  wells  can  be  dug,  w%  are  to  suppose  that 
the  stock  of  the  ryots  has  been  in  general  augmented ;  but 
in  all  places  where  there  is  no  water  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  whole  of  this  additional  stock  wiU  be  employed  in 
extending  the  limits  of  the  old  farms ;  and  even  where,  in 
watery  situations,  it  is  used  in  making  weUs,  it  wiU  hardly 
ever  diminish,  and  will  always  ultimately  increase  cultivation. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  state  of  things  which 
enables  ryots  to  make  gardens  will  almost  always  augment, 
and  scarcely  ever  lessen  revenue. 

These  observations  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  build- 
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afforded  by 

numcroiu 
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ing  of  private  tanks,  with  this  diflTerence,  that,  as  they  are 
more  extensive  than  wells,  they  ought  to  excite  the  less  fear 
of  a  decrease  of  cultivation.  There  are  other  very  essential 
advantages  to  be  expected  from  wells  and  tanks,  which  make 
it  expedient  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  their  construction. 
It  is  chiefly  from  the  profits  of  them  that  we  must  hope  to 
see  arise,  what  does  not  at  present  exist  in  the  coimtry,  a 
class  of  substantial  and  rich  farmers.  Nothmg  would  more 
tend  to  secure  a  coimtry  from  famine  than  numerous  wells. 
They  are  so  little  affected  by  the  seasons,  that  their  crops 
seldom  fail;  they  require  no  expensive  repairs,  they  do  not 
fill  up,  nor  are  they  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  floods,  or  to 
be  destroyed  by  an  enemy,  like  tanks;  but  they  enable  the 
cultivator  to  resimie  his  labour,  without  even  waiting  for 
rain,  the  moment  the  danger  is  over.  Private  tanks,  as  they 
would  be  so  small,  and  scattered  over  every  part  of  the 
country,  would  be  less  subject  than  those  of  Government  to 
the  accidental  loss  of  their  produce,  and  would  therefore  be  a 
better  security  against  scarcity.  Had  it  ever  been  the  prac- 
tice, under  Indian  Governments,  instead  of  building  tanks 
themselves,  to  have  let  the  ryots  do  it,  without  raising 
their  rents,  there  would  now  have  been  infinitely  more  wet 
lands  than  there  are,  an  equal  or  a  greater  revenue  from  them, 
and  without  any  expense  to  the  public.  If  the  old  system 
of  imposing  an  additional  rent  on  every  improvement  be 
persevered  in,  the  people  will  remain  for  ever  poor,  and 
revenue  imcertain.* 

6th.  iVb  reduction  of  the  established  rent  ever  to  be 
allowed  except  wliere  the  cochineal  plant,  mvlberry,  &c.,  are 
cultivated. 

The  exception  in  favour  of  these  articles  is  agreeable 
to  your  cowle;  and  as  great  benefits  may  be  expected  from 
it,  and  every  abuse  easily  detected,  it  ought  to  be  carried 
into  effect. 

7th.  All  ryots  to  be  'permitted,  every  year,  to  give  up 
whatever  old  and  to  take  whatever  new  lands  they  please. 

The  ryots  now  understand  pretty  well  that  their  rents 
will  not  be  raised,  but  they  imagine  that  they  may  still  be 


*  It  seems  almost  inoomprehensible, 
but  it  is  the  fact,  that  these  wise  and 
statesmanlike   Tiews  were   not  fully 


acted  on  until  1852,  more  than  half  a 
century  after  this  letter  was  written. 
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lowered.  Having,  therefore,  no  inducement  to  wish  for  a 
lease  of  five  years,  so  very  few  of  them  have  asked  for  it, 
that  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  deviation 
from  an  annual  settlement  on  their  account  So  long  as  there 
is  no  apprehension  of  rents  being  raised,  the  demand  for  lands 
in  lease  will  be  very  gradual,  and  only  from  the  more  sub- 
stantial farmers.  Those  who  desire  it  ought  to  have  their 
lands  made  over  to  them  in  perpetuity,  without  any  charge 
of  purchase-money. 

A  great  deal  of  the  lands  which  are  above  the  average  Adrantaffes 
will   be  given  up,  but  a  considerable  part  of  them,  where  ii'SSfcri©- 
the  advantages  of  fertility  or  situation  counterbalance  the  occupation  of 
difference   of   rent,  will    stiU  be   kept     The  diminution  of  land. 
revenue  by  those  given  up  will  be  more  or  less  in  different 
districts,  according  as  the  lands  in  general  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  the  average.      The  ryots  must  not  be  obliged 
to  cultivate  all  their  old  high-rented  lands  as  the  condition 
of  their  receiving  waste;    such   stipulations  as  these   could 
easily  be  evaded  by  using  fictitious  names,  and  would  only 
serve  to  perplex  the  Collector  and  harass  the  ryots,  to   no 
purpose.     The  whole   loss  to   be   incurred  by  changing  the 
lease  into  an  annual  settlement  will  be  known  in  the  course 
of  the  current  year ;  for,  though  a  few  high-rated  lands  may 
still  remain  to  be  given  up  next  year,  this  loss  wiU  be  made 
up  by  lands  relinquished  in  the  present  year  with  a  view 
of   obtaining  a  reduction   of  their  rent,  which  the  former 
cultivators   will   again    occupy    when    they  find  that  their 
project  has  failed. 

Revenue  having  reached  its  lowest  point  of  depression, 
will,  after  next  year,  begin  to  rise  regularly  and  imiformly. 
The  ryots  having  changed  every  field  that  they  wish  to  get 
rid  of,  and  having  chosen  such  as  they  like,  will  consider 
their  farms  as  an  inaUenable  property,  and  wiU  begin  in 
earnest  to  improve  them  with  their  whole  means;  revenue 
will  be  permanent ;  settlements  wiU  consist  merely  in  adding 
the  amoimt  of  the  new  lands  demanded  by  the  ryots  to 
the  rent  of  the  former  year,  and  in  some  few  instances  making 
a  deduction  of  fields  left  unoccupied  on  account  of  death  or 
failure ;  and  the  ryots  may  have  their  lands  made  over 
to  them  in  perpetuity,  from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  as 
they  demand  them.    AU  the  effects  of  a  lease  will  thus  be 
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naturally  produced,  though  under  a  different  name ;  and  the 

system  is  so  simple,  and  the  rules  so  few,  that  it  may  be 

easily  managed  by  any  Collector  who  bestows  on  it  the  most 

common  degree  of  attention.    After  removing  all  restraints 

on  the  occupation  of  Government  lands,  it  will  perhaps  be 

necessary  to  impose  some  on  the  cultivation  of  private  inims.* 

There  is  enough  of  this  description  lying  waste  to  employ  a 

very  great  number  of  ryots,  and  of  course  to  occasion  a 

correspondent  reduction  of  revenue.     To  prevent  this,  these 

in^md^rs  may  be  prohibited,  as  they  have  always  hitherto 

been,  from  drawing  away  ryots  from  the  Government  lands ; 

inim  lands    or  all  inams  which  are  now  waste  may  be  made  subject  to  a 

m^do  Buttject  quit-rent,   whenever  they  are   brought   into   cultivation,   or 

rent.  tiiey  may  be  completely  resiuned.    The  quit-rent  appears  to 

be  the  mode  to  which  there  are  the  fewest  objections. 
Advantage  of        I  do  not  think  it  is  a  thing  to  be  desired,  that  Govem- 

havinga  *=' 

bSfSnXl  °^®^^  should  have  no  tenants  but  a  few  great  proprietors. 
S^<i£?idera  ''^^y  "^o^ld  contribute  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  revenue, 
rfviurfous  for  they  are  as  likely  as  the  petty  farmers  to  fail,  from 
misfortime  or  imprudence,  and  more  likely  to  do  so  from 
design;  for  they  are  more  capable  of  intriguing  and  com- 
bining together,  in  unfavourable  seasons  and  times  of  hostility, 
for  withholding  theii'  rents,  under  various  pretexta  On  the 
contrary,  by  adapting  the  system  of  collection  to  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  the  country  is  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  small  independent  farmers,  who  extend  or  contract  their 
farms  according  to  their  different  success.  This  freedom  will 
in  time  produce  all  the  various  gradations  of  rich  and  poor 
proprietors  and  large  and  small  farms;  and  by  leaving  every 
man  who  does  not  choose  to  serve  another,  to  set  up  for 
himself,  the  fairest  chance  and  the  widest  scope  is  given  to 
the  progress  of  industry  and  population ;  the  people  are 
themselves  happier  than  they  could  be,  parcelled  out  among 
great  landholders;  they  are  also  more  easily  managed,  and 
the  Collector,  by  being  obliged  to  enter  ii^to  engagements  with 
them  all,  is  better  able  to  judge  of  the  state  and  resources  of 
the  country. 

*  Indm — an  Arabic  word,  of  which  is  especially  applied  to  grants  of  land 

the  original  meaning  is  ^t,  benefac-  held  free,   eitner  wholly  or  in  part, 

tion,  a  gift  from  a  superior  to  an  in-  from  the  payment  of  revenue  to  the 

ferior.    In  the  sonth  of  India  the  term  State. 
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ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


To  ColomL  Read, 

TrioheDgodOj  {$th  September,  1797. 

Sir, 

Since  transmitting  you  my  letter  of  the  18th  July, 

I  have  received  yours  of  the  25th  of  the  same  month.     I  shall 

now,  as  you  request,  answer  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  though 

I  have  little  to  observe  that  will  not  be  mere  repetition  of  what 

I  have  already  said  on  the  same  subject. 

Para.  1. — Poverty  of  the  inhabitants  m  general. 

A  long  Beries  of  oppressive  governments,  and  particularly  Poverty  of 
under  Tippoo,  had  reduced  the  coimtry,  when  delivered  over  to  ants  of 
the  Company,  to  such  a  state  that  a  rich  farmer  was  nowhere 
to  be  found;  not  one  among  them,  perhaps,  was  worth  one 
hundred    pagodas    (£35),    exclusive   of   his  farming    stock; 
scarcely   one   of  them   rented  lands  to  the  amount  of  fifty 
pagodas  (£17  lOs.)  a  year ;  one-half  of  all  the  farms  were  not 
above  ten  pagodas  (£3  lOs.)  each ;  and  if  there  anywhere  ap- 
peared a  farm  of  eighty  pagodas  (£28),  or  one  hundred  pagodas 
(£35),  though  nominally  held  by  one  person,  it  was  in  fact 
occupied  by  three  or  four  families  of  brothers  or  relatives. 
The  farmers  were  then,   and   are  now,   composed   of  three  Three  cii^aefl 
classes.     The  first  contains  the  small  number  of  those  who  are  ^    ^^^' 
able  to  give  their  lands  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation ;  the 
second  contains  those  who  can  give  them  suflicient  to  produce 
an  ordinary  or  moderate  crop;   and  the  third,  which  is  as 
numerous  as  the  second,  contains  those  who,  from  want  of 
cattle,  cannot  half  plough  their  lands,  and  never  manure  or 
weed  them  at  alL     It  is  among  this  last  class  that  failures 
generally  happen;  many  of  them  have  not  a  single  bullock. 
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but  borrow  or  hire  a  pair  for  a  short  time  during  the  plough- 
ing season.  With  such  a  miserable  cultivation,  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  is  frequently  insufficient  for  their  sub- 
sistence during  the  year ;  far  less  to  pay  their  rent.  Many  of 
them  have  no  serious  intention  of  paying  any,  when  they  take 
the  farm.  If  it  is  an  imusually  plentiful  season,  they  give 
what  they  can  spare ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  they  give  nothing ;  and 
in  either  case  they  gain  what  they  wanted,  which  was  to  sub- 
sist a  greater  part  of  the  year  for  less  labour  than  they  could 
have  done  had  they  worked  as  labourers  under  another  man. 
People  of  this  description  ought  rather  to  be  labourers  than 
farmers  in  any  place,  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
those  who  have  some  property  and  pay  their  rents  regularly 
that  ought  to  be  the  chief  objects  of  our  attention ;  and  a 
lighter  assessment  than  what  they  have  hitherto  experienced 
will  be  the  only  means  of  bettering  their  present  condition. 

Para.  2. — FreqiLency  of  their  removala  from  tlve    lands 
which  tJiey  may  have  occupied  tlie  previoua  year. 

Ryots  remove  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  the  principal 
is  inability  to  pay  their  rent ;  another  cause  is  unhealthiness 
of  situation ;  and  in  some  few  instances  family  disputes  pro- 
duce the  same  effect ;  but  all  these  causes  combined  are  not  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  have  any  very  material  influence  on 
the  stability  of  revenue.  The  ryots  have  no  particular 
passion  for  emigration ;  they  rarely  think  of  quitting  their 
village  while  they  can  live  in  it,  and  even  when,  either  fix)m 
too  high  an  assessment,  or  from  misfortune,  they  are  obliged  to 
relinquish  their  lands,  they  generally  remain  where  they  are, 
in  preference  to  removing  to  another  village  or  foreign 
country ;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  still  entered  in  the 
accounts  as  emigrants,  for  it  is  the  practice  to  consider  all 
ryots  who  give  up  their  lands  as  such,  whether  present  or 
not ;  and  if  a  man  holding  two  farms  under  different  names  in 
a  village,  throws  up  one  of  them,  and  takes  a  larger  in 
exchange  in  the  same  village,  he  is  still  written  down  as  an 
emigrant  from  one  farm.  By  these  means  there  is  often  a  long 
list  of  emigration,  where  little  or  none  has  actually  happened. 
It  is  only  when  farmers  remove  with  their  stock  to  a  foreign 
coimtry  that  the  revenue  suffers  a  loss ;  but  this  is  so  rare, 
that  in  all  the  districts  of  Senkaridiirga  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  of  it  during  the  last  twelve  months.     When  a 
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fanner  removes  with  his  stock  from  one  village  to  another,  it 
makes  little  or  no  difference  to  revenue ;  because  he  generally 
pays  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  rent  as  before. 

Para.  3. — Fluctvxjbtion  of  stock. 

The  fluctuation  of  stock  may  prove  detrimental  to  the  caTweeofthe 

,  9/     ^  1  T     •       fluctuation  of 

revenue  m  two  ways;  either  when  the  cattle  employed  in  Btock. 
agriculture  are  diminished  by  distempens,  or  when  a  part  of 
them  are  sold  out  of  the  coimtry,  in  order  to  pay  up  the  rents. 
The  distemper  among  the  homed  cattle  is  not  more  common, 
and  is  perhaps  less  destructive,  than  in  most  other  countries ; 
it  usually  appears  after  a  very  long  drought,  and  ceases  on  the 
setting  in  of  rainy  weather ;  its  ravages  never  extend  over  a 
whole  district,  far  less  over  whole  provinces  at  once,  but  are 
generally  confined  to  a  few  villages,  and  are  prevented  from 
spreading  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages 
driving  their  cattle  to  a  distance.  The  loss  on  these  occasions 
is  said  to  be  commonly  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  the 
whole.  The  disorder  among  the  sheep  sometimes  sweeps  away 
the  whole  stock ;  but  the  contagion,  as  among  cattle,  is  partial. 
The  greater  part  of  the  lyots  have  no  sheep  at  all,  and  those 
who  have  them,  have  only  a  small  number,  which  they  can 
therefore  the  more  easily  preserve  from  this  infection ;  and  it 
scarcely  ever  happens  that  the  loss  among  them  is  so  great  as 
to  disable  them  from  paying  their  rents.  The  great  sufferers 
are  the  shepherds,  who  travel  about  the  country  with  large 
flocks,  manuring  the  lands  of  the  farmers  for  hire;  but  as 
they  pay  very  little  rent,  their  lasses  cannot  materially  affect 
revenue,  nor  are  they  long  felt  in  the  general  stock  of  sheep 
in  the  coimtry;  for  as  it  is  the  custom  among  shepherds  to 
give  individuals  of  their  caste,  who  have  been  unfortunate,  a 
small  flock  by  contribution,  and  as  sheep  multiply  fast,  the 
sufferer  in  a  few  years  often  sees  himself  master  of  as  many 
as  before. 

Cattle  and  sheep  are  exported  to  the  Camatic,  and  a  few  to  Fluctuation 

^  *^.      .  '  of  stock  not 

Mysore ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  such  only  as  have  been  bred  ■^*^'2^*<* 
for  sale,  and  are  no  part  of  the  farming  stock:     Numbers  of  suwuty  of 

*^  *^  the  revenue. 

the  ploughing  cattle  of  the  poorer  farmers  are  sold  every  year 
to  discharge  their  rents ;  but  as  the  greater  part  had  been  pre- 
viously bought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  by  means  of  the 
annual  advances  for  cultivation,  these  farmers  are  no  worse 
than  they  were ;  they  have  earned  their  subsistence,  paid  their 
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rent,  and  returned  the  cattle  which  they  had  borrowed,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  purchased  with  the  borrowed  money. 
They  again  follow  the  same  course  the  next,  and  probably 
several  successive  years,  till  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  discharge  both  their  rents  and  advances  for  cultiva- 
tion, without  being  obliged  to  sell  their  cattle.  But  some  of 
the  ploughing  cattle  sold  belong  to  the  ryots  who  have 
received  no  advances  for  cultivation.  These  men  are  there- 
fore worse  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  they 
have  lost  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  their  cattle,  and  there  is  a 
great  fluctuation  in  their  stock ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  is  any  in  that  of  the  whole  community ;  for  the  cattle 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  richer  farmers,  and  their  labour 
will  still  be  as  productive  as  formerly.  In  whatever  way  this 
subject  is  considered,  there  is  no  ground  td  apprehend  that, 
either  from  distemper  among  the  cattle,  from  their  being  sold 
out  of  the  coimtry,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  fluctuation  of 
stock  among  the  farmers  will  ever  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
any  change  in  the  stability  of  revenue. 
Para.  4. — Precariouaneas  of  crops. 
Precarious-  The  crops  here  are,  I  imagine,  as  certain  as  in  any  dry- 

not  sQch  as    crrain  country  whatever.    There  is  no  instance  of  famine,  nor 

to  Justify  the   °  "^  . 

appnshen-      evcu  of  any  considerable  scarcity,  having  occurred  in  peace- 
famine  In      able  times.     Different  kinds  of  dry  grain  are  sown  from  May 

peaceable  -^   °  ,  "^ 

timea.  to  November,  and  wet  grain,  whenever  there  is  water,  all  the 

year  round.  There  is  variation  in  the  mode  of  agriculture, 
and  in  the  productions  of  almost  every  district;  so  that 
failures  of  crops  are  commonly  confined  to  a  particular  tract, 
seldom  extending  to  more  than  one  or  two  districts,  and  fre- 
quently only  to  a  few  villages :  but  the  failure,  where  greatest, 
is  hardly  ever  total ;  some  part  of  the  crop  is  generally  saved ; 
and  even  where  the  grain  has  suffered  most,  the  oil-nut,  the 
cotton,  and  the  pulse  sown  along  with  it  in  the  same  field,  may 
have  escaped  entirely.  Should,  however,  the  whole  be  lost, 
the  farmer  has  still  other  sources  to  look  to;  he  has  other 
fields,  sown  at  later  periods  with  the  same  or  other  kinds  of 
grain,  which  may  yield  the  usual  crops ;  he  can  also  plough  up 
the  field  which  has  failed,  and  get  a  late  crop  from  it,  which, 
though  not  so  abundant  as  the  first  might  have  been,  will  help 
to  pay  his  rent  By  having  six  months  of  seedtime  to  sow, 
according  as  the  season  answers,  and  by  having  many  diflTerent 
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species  of  grain,  some  of  which  are  calculated  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  drought  and  insects^  by  which  others  perish,  the  failure 
of  crops  is  never  general,  and  scarcely  ever  such  as  to  destroy 
the  whole  harvest  of  any  one  farmer:  this  is  a  misfortune 
which  can  only  befall  some  indigent  man,  who  has  only  one 
field,  and  has  not  the  means  of  labouring  on  it  for  a  second 
crop,  after  the  failure  of  the  first  All  other  farmers,  after  the 
most  unfavourable  seasons,  either  obtain  as  much  from  their 
lands  as  enables  them  to  pay  their  rents,  or  they  get  as  much 
as,  when  joined  to  the  savings  of  the  preceding  year,  enables 
them  to  do  so ;  or,  if  they  have  no  former  savings,  they  find 
people  willing  to  lend  them  what  they  want,  from  the  con- 
viction that  their  distress  is  only  temporary,  and  will  easily  be 
removed  by  the  produce  of  the  ensuing  year. 

There  is  not  much  rice  ground  in  this  country,  but  all  that  importanc© 
is  watered  by  the  Cavery  yields  constantly  two  crops,  and  the  giving  ita^^ 
smaller  rivers  one  crop  every  year.  There  are  many  small  revenue. 
tanks,  which  do  not  give  above  one  crop  in  three  or  four  years ; 
but  this  is  not  any  fault  of  the  seasons  :  from  their  situation, 
those  who  constructed  them  could  never  have  expected  that 
they  would  give  more;  the  seasons  are  not  irregular  because 
they  are  unproductive  for  three  or  four  years,  but  they  would 
be  irregular  were  it  otherwise.  This  circumstance  will  not  hurt 
revenue,  because  it  is  supposed  that  the  rent  is  low  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  water.  In  villages  where  there  is  nearly 
an  equal  quantity  of  wet  and  dry  lands,  no  variation  of  the 
seasons  can  ever  much  distress  the  farmera  If  there  are 
frequent  gentle  showers,  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  tanks,  the  wet 
crop  fails,  but  the  dry  is  abundant ;  if  a  drought  prevails 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  only  one  or  two 
heavy  falls  of  rain,  the  tanks  are  filled,  and  there  is  a  plentiful 
wet  crop,  but  the  dry  is  lost ;  so  that  nothing  but  what  never 
occurs — an  entire  cessation  of  rain  for  twelve  months — can 
ever  deprive  the  farmers  of  more  than  half  the  usual  produce 
of  their  lands.*  Tanks,  therefore,  contribute  more  to  revenue 
than  what  they  pay  directly ;  because  they  give  stability  to 
it,  by  rendering  the  ryots  more  able  than  they  would  have 
been,  with  no  dependence  but  on  their  dry  crops  only,  to  bear 

*  Subsequent  experience  in  1824,      taneouB  failure  of  the  wet  crops  and  of 
in  1833,  and  in  1866,  shows  that  Munro      the  dry  crops  as  an  impossibility. 
was  over  sanguine  in  regarding  a  simul- 
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up  against  unfavourable  seasons.    There  is  upon  the  whole, 
however,  no  such  precariousness  of  the  crops  in  this  country  as 
can  in  the  least  endanger  the  permanency  of  revenua 
Para.  5. — The  fluctuation  in  the  price  ofgrava. 
Price  of  I  have  not  observed  any  remarkable  fluctuation  in  the 

*^*^"  price  of  grain.     It  has  fallen  from  the  height  to  which  it  had 

been  raised  by  the  war,  to  the  level  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
will  probably  remQ^in  there  until  again  raised  by  war,  or  some 
extraordinary  event.  It  did  not  fall  completely  tUl  the  third 
year  after  the  war,  because  there  was,  for  near  two  years,  a 
great  demand  from  Mysore,  and  because  high  prices  do  not 
immediately  cease  when  the  occasion  of  them  is  removed. 
The  present  price  is  nearly  that  by  which  the  settlements  were 
regulated.  Every  diminution  in  it  will  make  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  worse,  and  the  difficulty  of  paying  the  rents  greater 
than  it  was  intended  to  have  been ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  will  fall  any  lower:  the  chance — indeed  we 
may  say  the  certainty — ^is  that  all  fluctuations  hereafter  will  be 
above  the  present  standard,  and  consequently  always  in  their 
No  proepect  favour.  As  cvcry  rise  in  the  price  is  to  them  the  same  thing 
o^  apee  y  ^^  ^^  abatement  of  rent,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  were  some- 
what higher,  or  rather  that  the  demand  were  greater;  but  there 
is  no  prospect  of  speedily  accomplishing  either  of  these  objects, 
for  it  can  only  be  done  by  increasing  the  exportation,  or  the 
home  consumption,  or  by  growing  less  grain,  and  more  produc- 
tions of  greater  value ;  but  as  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
have  enough  of  most  kinds  of  grain  for  their  own  use,  and  as 
the  carriage  of  so  bulky  an  article  is  very  expensive,  nothing 
but  scarcity,  war,  or  some  such  extraordinary  occurrence,  can 
produce  a  temporary  increase  of  exportation  from  hence.  The 
home  consumption  can  only  be  augmented  by  the  increase  of 
wealth  or  population,  both  of  which  are  slow  in  their  progress, 
imposiuonof  It  is  probablc  that  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  grain  at 
lated  to  '  the  beginning  of  the  current  year  will,  by  lowering  the  price 
cultivation  to  the  cousumcrs,  somewhat  increase  the  quantity  which  is  sold 
valuable  pro-  by  the  farmers.  To  raise  less  grain,  and  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  soil.  the  more  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  method  of  rendering  it  a  more  profitable  commodity  to 
the  farmer  than  it  is  at  present;  but  as  the  cultivation  of  these 
productions  is  more  expensive  than  that  of  grain,  and  as  few 
of  the  farmers  have  much  stock,  every  impost,  every  restraint, 
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that  might  the  least  discourage  them  from  engaging  in  such 
undertakings,  ought  to  be  done  away  with.  All  the  late  duties, 
therefore,  on  betel,  tobacco,  and  other  garden  productions,  are 
extremely  impolitic,  and  can  only  tend  to  perpetuate  the  poverty 
under  which  the  farmers  have  hitherto  laboured 

When  a  country  exports  no  grain,  and  has  already  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption,  every  succeeding 
addition  to  the  population  of  farmers  who  cultivate  grain  only, 
can  add  little  or  nothing  to  revenue,  and  will,  by  diminishing 
the  price  as  it  increases  the  quantity,  prove  detrimental  to  the 
whole  body  of  cultivators.  In  such  circumstances,  any  increase 
of  grain  cultivators  is  superfluous  to  agriculture ;  but  as  the 
laws  of  their  caste  hinder  them  from  engaging  in  manufac- 
tures, they  must  stUl  continue  husbandmen,  and  in  this  occu- 
pation they  can  only  be  usefully  employed  in  rearing  produc- 
tions for  which  there  is  a  demand ;  but  as  most  of  them  are 
too  poor  to  attempt  anything  out  of  the  common  way,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  those  who  can.  With  this 
view,  so  far  from  imposing  new  taxes  on  garden  productions, 
all  the  old  ought  to  be  remitted,  and  no  duty  of  any  kind 
collected  on  those  which  are  the  growth  of  the  coimtry.*  The 
loss  to  revenue  would  be  trifling  and  temporary,  and  the 
advantage  to  the  farmers  great  and  lasting.  It  would  draw  a 
considerable  part  of  the  stock  of  the  principal  farmers  to  the  , 
cultivation  of  garden  productions,  and  as  it  would  by  this 
means  diminish  the  quantity  of  grain,  it  would  raise  the  price 
of  it,  open  a  ready  market  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  it,  and 
render  the  price  less  liable  to  fluctuation. 

As  the  whole  quantity  raised  in  the  country  cannot  always 
be  easily  disposed  of,  not  only  all  the  more  needy  farmers,  who 
are  obliged  to  sell  in  order  to  pay  their  rents,  bring  the  whole 
of  their  grain  to  market  the  moment  the  crop  is  gathered  in,  but 
also  many  of  the  more  substantial,  who  are  in  no  immediate 
want,  send  a  portion  of  their  stock  there  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  apprehension  of  not  finding  sale*  for  the  whole  at  a 
later  period.  This  reduces  the  price  of  the  quantity  first 
brought  to  market  below  the  level  at  which  it  ought  naturally 

*  TMb  view  ia  in  accordance  with  not  until  1854,  under  the  Gk)yemment 

the  provisions   of  Bule  3  in  Read's  of  Lord  Harris,  that  the  practice  of 

proclamation,  but  it  failed  to  receive  making  the  assessment  depend  upon 

the  Ban<!tion  of  the  higher  authorities  the  description  of  produce,  was  formally 

for  more  than  half  a  century.    It  was  abolished. 
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to  have  sold,  and  it  also  has  the  same  effect  on  the  remainder, 
though  in  a  smaller  degree ;  for  when  grain  is  once  reduced 
below  its  natural  price,  as  the  siellers  are  numerous  and  indi- 
gent, and  the  buyers  feiw,  it  is  more  likely  to  continue  somewhat 
below  than  rise  to  the  proper  standard. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  in  its  fluctuations,  the  price  will 
fall  below  what  it  has  usually  been  for  the  last  two  years ;  and 
while  this  is  the  case,  they  can  have  no  influence  in  weakening 
the  stability  of  revenue.  The  fluctuations  of  stock,  the  pre- 
cariousness  of  crops,  and  the  price  of  grain,  as  far  as  they 
regard  this  point,  might  be  all  included  under  the  single  head 
of  poverty  of  the  farmers ;  for  it  is  only  the  poorest  of  them, 
who  fail  from  any  of  these  causes. 

Para.  6. — Present  high  rentcdy  which  generally  affords  no 
other  reward  to  the  cultivator  than  {he  wages  of  labov/r. 
Present  The  present  rental  is  what  the  farmers  have  always  been 

StJ^JSJSU  accustomed  to  pay,  and  it  is  easier  to  them  than  formerly,  when 
wiS*Jfhi  the  times,  and  the  portions  of  it  to  be  collected,  were  arbitrary, 
havi*bSn"  and  the  payment  of  the  whole  did  not  secure  them  from 
tT^."^  extra  demands.  It  in  most  cases  affords  a  greater  reward  to 
the  cultivator  than  the  wages  of  labour,  and  this  in  various 
gradations  according  to  his  drctunstancea  There  are  many 
who  do  not  pay  in  rent  less  than  one-half  of  the  produce:  some 
pay  only  one-third,  and  others  no  more  than  one-quarter,  or 
even  one-fifth ;  but  I  imagine  that  about  one-third  is  the  pro- 
portion which  the  greatest  number  pay.  The  difficulty  that 
the  farmers  have  in  procuring  new  servants,  or  even  in  retain- 
ing their  old  ones, — a  complaint  which  is  every  day  heard,  and 
which  is  occasioned  by  every  man's  taking  land  on  his  own 
account  as  soon  as  he  is  master  of  a  single  plough — is  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  that  farming  affords  something  more  than  the 
wages  of  labour. 

There  are  several  thousand  farmers  in  the  country  who  do 
not  pay  more  than  five  pagodas  (£1  158.)  rent :  they  must  re- 
ceive more  than  half  the  produce,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  twelve  months 
on  five  pagodas  (£1  158.).  The  rent  of  land  appears  high  or 
low,  in  a  great  measure  in  proportion  to  the  stock  employed 
in  its  cultivation :  the  whole  lands  of  this  country  have  not, 
I  am  convinced,  one-third  what  they  ought  to  have,  and  the 
culture  of  them  is  of  course  extremely  defective ;  they  do  not 
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yield  one-third  of  the  produce  which  they  ought  to  do,  and 
the  rent  is  therefore  said  to  be  high.  Only  a  few  farmers  are 
able  to  bestow  on  their  fields  the  highest  degree  of  cultivation; 
many  never  weed  them ;  a  very  great  number  never  manure 
them ;  and  many  only  plough  them  once,  instead  of  four  or 
five  times.  These  last  cry  out  against  the  rental,  because  it 
afibrds  them  only  the  wages  of  labour ;  but  it  is  aU  that  they 
are  entitled  to,  for  men  without  stock  cannot  in  any  part  of 
the  world  expect  to  reap  the  advantages  of  it.  To  such  men 
the  lowest  rent  is  oppressive,  and  to  reduce  it  to  meet  their 
wishes  would  annihilate  revenue  altogether.  The  other  classes 
of  farmers  pay  their  rents  without  diflSculty,  and  gain  some- 
thing above  the  wages  of  labour,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
their  stock. 

The  regulations  adopted  in  the  current  year  for  permitting  The  uberty 
them  to  throw  up  as  much  of  their  land  as  they  please,  as  it  SVilSrfa* 
increases  the  proportion  of  stock  to  cultivation,  is  nearly  the  Tnln^i^ 
same  thing  as  reduction  of  rent ;  for  the  usage  was,  to  make  ^i^ 
assessment  as  much  upon  stock  as  upon  land,  and  to  make  the 
farmer  who  had  ploughed  twenty  acres  last  year,  pay  the  same 
this  year,  though  he  only  ploughed  ten,  if  his  stock- remained 
undiminished     This  liberty  of  throwing  up  their  lands  was  a 
great  concession. in  their  favour;  but  as  their  lands  are  still 
greatly  unier-stocked,  and  consequently  xmproductive,  such 
an  abatement  of  rent  ought  to  be  made  as  might  facilitate 
their  means  of.  stocking  them  completely.     It  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  attainment  of  this  object,  that  I  think 
any  reduction  necessary;  for  there  are  some  arguments  against 
bringing  rents  to  a  very  low  standard 

It  in  the  first  place  directly  cuts  off  a  part  of  the  revenue, 
and  it  forces  many  of  the  head  farmers  to  narrow  the  limits  of 
their  farms,  from  the  loss  of  their  labourers,  whom  it  tempts 
to  leave  them  in  order  to  set  up  for  themselves.  In  this  way, 
also,  there  will  be  some  decrease  of  revenue,  because  the  labour 
of  the  servant  on  new  land  will  not  produce  so  much  as  it  did 
on  that  of  his  master.  But  this  decrease  will,  not  be  lasting, 
for  it  will  soon  be  made  up  by  the  extra  labour  of  the  new 
farmers,  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  most  indolent, 
will  do  much  more  work  on  their  own  account  than  on  that  of 
another ;  by  the  increase  of  population,  to  which  the  division 
of  lands  and  low  rents  are  favourable  ;  and  by  the  multiplica- 
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tion  of  cattle,  and  every  kind  of  farming  stock,  which  is  always 
better  managed  by  small  than  by  great  farmers.  Those  men 
whose  farms  have  been  lessened  by  the  desertion  of  their 
labourers,  must  principally  depend  upon  the  increase  of  their 
own  families  for  hands  to  enlarge  them  to  their  former  size, 
because,  while  rents  are  low,  and  while  there  are  vast  tracts  of 
good  land  imoccupied,  of  which  anybody  may  take  whatever 
he  wants,  every  man  who  can  purchase  a  bullock  wiU  farm 
for  himself;  and  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  labour  will  con- 
tinue until  all  the  lands  which  can  easily  be  rendered  produc- 
tive, shall  be  brought  into  cultivation. 
Still  a  re-  With  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of  the  survey  assess- 

222ISe^/t,    ment  on  the  permanency  of  revenue,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
?he  ftl^^re    but  that  the  amoimt  of  the  rents  of  all  the  lands  which  may 
ttei?*iltodt    be  occupied  in  the  current  year,  may  be  collected  without 
7c^  bene-     having  to  wait  for  any  length  of  .time.     Any  remission,  there- 
gantry,  aSd  fore,  made  with  the  design  of  securing  the  realization  of 
Sbe  revenue,   revcuue,  is  uimecessary ;    but  such  important  benefits  will 
immediately  accrue  to  the  country,  and  at  a  future  period  to 
revenue  itself,  from  facilitating  the  means  of  increasing  the 
stock  of  the  farmers,  that  I  think  it  would  be  doing  an  injury 
to  both  not  to  remit  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  lease  assessment. 
This  is  apparently  less  than  the  twenty  per  cent  which  I 
recommended  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  November,  1796  ;  but  it 
is  in  fact  more,  because  I  conceive  that  the  advantages  which 
the  farmers  will  derive  from  the  permission  of  relinquishing 
a  part  of  their  lands,  and  concentrating  their  stock  upon  a 
smaller  quantity,  wiU  be  at  least  equal  to  ten  per  cent. 
Para.  7. — Consequent  cheapness  of  the  land, 
cheapDew  of        The  rental  is  not  the  sole  cause,  but  only  one  among 
oafiy^trtJ'    many  others,  of  the  cheapness  of  land.     The  cheapness  is 
thi'ponsrty    occasioucd  by  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  which  hinders 
fonnen.        them  from  stocking  their  lands,  and  drawing  from  them  the 
produce  which  they  would  yield,  if  well  cultivated.     But  it 
may  be  said  that  the  rental  is  the  cause  of  this  inability.     This 
is  not,  however,  the  case ;  for  had  not  the  exactions  of  Govern- 
ment and  its  servants,  beyond  the  fixed  rent,  perpetually 
stripped  the  farmers  of  all  their  gains,  numbers  of  them  might 
now  have  been  rich,  and  their  lands  might  have  yielded  treble 
their  present  produce,  and  been  of  course  so  much  more  valu- 
able.    The  cheapness  is  also  occasioned  by  the  insecurity  of 
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property,  arising  from  frequent  wars  and  conquests,  which 
render  the  possession  of  land  precarioua  It  is  occasioned  by  the 
manners  of  the  farmers,  whom  a  long  experience  of  the  violence 
of  their  rulers  has  made  distrustful,  and  who  therefore  either 
squander  or  bury  their  gains,  instead  of  emplo3ring  them  in  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  their  lands.  It  is  occasioned 
by  the  high  interest  of  money,  which  induces  those  who  have 
it,  to  employ  it  in  other  channels  which  they  think  safer  than 
farming.  It  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  confidence  in 
Government,  which  deters  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  lay 
out  their  money  in  improving  land,  from  doing  so,  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  rent  may  be  raised  :  and  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  great  tracts  of  arable  land  which,  for  want  of  cultiva- 
tion, remain  in  the  hands  of  Government,  ready  to  be  given  to 
whoever  will  take  them.  It  is  plain  enough  that,  as  long  as 
these  remain  unoccupied,  no  other  land  can  have  any  value, 
because  no  man  will  buy  what  he  can  get  for  nothing. 

Poverty  and  high  rent  are  much  the  same  thing  to  the 
farmer,  for  both  leave  him  only  a  small  share  of  the  produce ; 
the  one  prevents  him  from  making  the  land  productive,  the 
other  takes  the  produce  from  him.  If  the  rents  of  improved 
and  imimproved  land  are  proportionable  to  their  produce,  and 
if  they  are  fiixed,  the  situation  of  the  farmer  upon  the  unim- 
proved is  better  than  upon  the  improved  lands,  because  he 
may  hope  by  his  industry  to  bring  them  to  the  same  high 
state  of  culture,  and  to  gain  all  the  difference. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  farmers  of  these  districts  are  Poor  m  they 
upon  unimproved  lands ;  and  though  their  poverty  makes  their  Wurmen  nin 
share  of  the  produce  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be,  yet  it  is  stock  than 
plain  that,  after  paying  aU  expenses,  they  gain  the  usual  proftasionft. 
profits  of  stock ;  for  were  not  this  the  case,  what  is  now  em- 
ployed in  farming  would  soon  be  consumed.     There  is  even 
great  reason  to  believe  that  all,  except  those  of  the  poorest  class, 
gain  more  on  their  stock  than  men  of  any  other  professioa 
But  though  their  gains  were  double  or  treble  the  usual  profits 
of  stock,  it  would  not  give  land  any  value.     Suppose  the  total 
produce  of  a  farm  three  hundred  rupees,  the  rent  one  hundred, 
all  expenses  and  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock  one  hundred, 
and  that  the  remaining  one  hundred  is  an  extra  profit ;  this 
would  not  make  the  farm  saleable,  because,  as  every  farmer 

could  make  the  same  on  his  own,  none  of  them  would  give 
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anything  for  it ;  but  if  there  was  a  farm  of  equal  rent,  which, 
in  consequence  of  wells  or  other  improvements,  yielded  an  extra 
profit  of  two  hundred  rupees,  a  small  price  would  be  given  for 
it,  but  not  equal  to  one  year's  purchase ;  because  the  purchaser 
could  not  be  sure  how  much  the  rent  might  be  raised  the 
following  year. 

The  want  of  fixed  rents,  by  discouraging  improvements, 
has  hitherto  prevented  land  from  becoming  of  any  value ;  and 
were  they  now  fixed,  it  is  probable  that  the  want  of  confidence 
in  Government,  which  has  always  hitherto  prevailed,  would 
for  a  long  time  continue  to  produce  the  same  effect :  it  will 
deter  merchants  from  employing  any  part  of  their  capital  in 
farming,  even  though  the  profits  should  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  trade,  because  it  exposes  their  property  more  to  public 
view  and  to  the  exactions  of  revenue  officials ;  for  when  they 
farm,  they  must,  in  order  to  do  it  to  advantage,  have  a  number 
of  cattle  and  stores  of  grain,  and  they  must  lay  out  money  in 
the  improvement  of  their  land.  These  are  things  that  cannot 
be  concealed,  or  withdrawn  from  the  rapacity  of  Oovemmeni 
K  they  wish  to  save  themselves  by  flight,  they  cannot  easily 
remove  their  cattle  or  grain,  and  they  must  leave  their  land 
with  whatever  money  they  have  sunk  on  its  improvement. 

But  trading  property,  on  the  other  hand,  is  little  exposed 
to  sight,  is  easily  secreted  or  transferred,  and  thereby  renders 
traders  more  capable  than  farmers  of  evading  extortion.  The 
want  of  confidence,  therefore,  tends  to  keep  land  cheap,  not 
only  by  discouraging  the  farmers  from  improving,  but  also 
by  hindering  it  from  deriving  any  assistance  from  the  capital 
of  merchants  or  manufacturers.  The  rental  is  so  &r  from 
being  the  sole  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  land,  that,  were  it 
reduced  one-half,  the  cheapness  would  still  continue  ihe  same, 
80  long  as  there  should  be  any  unoccupied  arable  land  to  be 
given  away  for  nothing ;  and  were  even  the  whole  arable 
land  under  cultivation,  none  could  fetch  any  price  until  there 
was  some  surplus  of  stock  ;  because  no  man  will  purchase 
unless  he  has,  besides  the  stock  of  the  old  farm,  a  sufficiency 
for  the  new  one. 

Though  the  lowering  of  the  assessments,  by  enabling  the 
farmers  to  increase  their  stock,  would  accelerate  the  arrival 
of  the  period  in  which  all  the  arable  land  would  be  occupied 
and  become  saleable,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this 
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purpose  would  soon  be  accomplished,  for  men  must  have 
property  before  they  can  buy;  and  in  a  country  in  which 
there  are  no  wealthy  farmers,  no  reduction  of  rent  can  sud- 
denly create  them.  Were  a  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to 
be  allowed,  and  land,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  to 
become  saleable,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate 
of  what  the  Government  share  of  the  gross  produce  would 
then  be ;  it  would  probably  vary  from  one-third  to  one-tenth, 
according  to  the  different  degrees  of  culture  bestowed  on 
the  land. 

Para.  6. — Smallnftess  ofthefarTns  in  general. 

One  cause  of  this  is  the  assessment,  but  a  still  stronger  Thesmaii- 
cause  is  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants;  to  which  may  be  in  general, 
added  the  facility  of  farmingr  and  the  cheapness  of  land,  partly  to  the 

TT-  .  .  poverty  of 

High  rents  and  poverty  operate  much  in  the  same  way  against  the  inhabit- 
the  enlargement  of  farms,  by  leaving   little  profit  to  the  {Jff^Jj^f  ** 
cultivator  and  preventing  the  accumulation  of  stock.     When  J^JJJ^| 
farms  are  small  from  these  causes,  they  mark  the  distress  of  ^jJSd**' 
the  country,  but  they  are  also  small  from  opposite  causes. 

To  commence  farming  in  this  country  very  little  capital 
is  required:  the  farmer  makes  his  own  hut,  and  has  no 
occasion  to  expend  a  single  rupee  on  any  kind  of  building ; 
all  that  he  wants  is  a  pair  of  bullocks,  a  plough,  and  a  Uttle 
grain;  with  these  he  begins,  and  generally  succeeds  in  his 
undertaking.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  that  every  advance 
towards  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labotu-ing 
peasantry  tends  to  oppose  the  enlargement  of  farms,  because, 
whenever  labourers  acquire  any  property,  they  will  leave  their 
masters  and  farm  for  themselves;  and  this  will  constantly 
happen,  as  long  as  land  continues  cheap,  or  as  Government 
has  plenty  to  give  gratis  to  whoever  demands  it  There  is 
also  little  doubt  but  that,  in  consequence  of  this  desertion  of 
labourers,  the  head  fSaimers,  in  order  to  retain  them,  will 
augment  their  wages,  and  thus  hasten  what  they  wish  to 
prevent* 

If  a  price   were  put  on  all  waste  lands,  it   would,  by  smaiifenM 

_  oonduclve  to 

checking  this  desertion,  contribute  to  promote  the  enlargement  g*  genena 
of  £etrms,  and  likewise  the  saleability  of  the  lands  in  culti-  wealth. 
vation;  but  this  measure,  though  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  the  principal  farmers,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  body  of 
the  cultivators.     There  is  no  reason  to  regret  that  farms  are 
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small, — it  is  better  on  every  account,  and  for  general  wealth. 
It  does  not  produce  men  of  great  fortunes  and  overgrown 
possessions,  but  it  lessens  the  number  of  poor,  and  raises  up 
everywhere  a  crowd  of  men  of  small,  but  of  independent 
property,  who,  when  they  are  certain  that  they  will  them- 
selves enjoy  the  benefit  of  every  extraordinary  exertion  of 
labour,  work  with  a  spirit  of  activity  which  would  in  vain 
be  expected  from  the  tenants  or  servants  of  great  landholders. 
If  the  expense  of  collection  be  somewhat  increased  by  the 
smallness  of  farms,  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the  augmentation 
of  revenue.  There  is  also  less  danger  of  loss  by  outstanding 
balances,  from  small  than  from  great  farms  ;  because  the 
failure  of  the  small  farmer  is  for  a  trifling  sum,  is  known  at 
once,  and  can  be  easily  remedied ;  but  the  great  farmer  will 
not  stop  payment  \mtil  he  has  ruined  every  man  under  him, 
and  rendered  them  incapable  of  paying  their  rents  for  a 
number  of  years. 
The  creation  Were  there  any  necessity  for  making  great  fanners,  it 
farms  can  could  ouly  bc  douc  by  wTouging  aU  the  petty  farmers  and 
accom-  •  diminishing  revenue ;  for  as  there  is  no  man  in  the  country 
reducing  the  who  has  morc  stock  than  is  barely  sufficient  for  his  own  lands, 

assessment  ,  _  , 

inthecaae     if  wasto  is  givcn  to  him  he  cannot   cultivate  it.      If  other 

of  a  few  ^ 

favoured       farmers  are  placed  under  him,  it  can  be  no  use  to  him,  unless 

IndiTiduals,  ■*•  , 

be'^'Si^^^  a  reduction  of  rent  is  granted,  one  part  of  which  may  go  to 
him,  and  the  other  to  them.  Both  will  then  be  gainers ;  but  as 
they  were  independent  faxmers  as  well  as  he,  they  will  think, 
when  Government  consents  to  remit  a  part  of  the  revenue, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  the  ftdl  proportion  that  falls  to  their 
respective  lands,  and  that  it  is  hard  to  be  obliged  to  share 
it  with  him ;  and  many  of  them  even  will  not  consider  the 
remission  obtained  as  an  equivalent  for  being  rendered  de- 
pendent on  an  equal.  It  would  indeed  be  extremely  absurd 
to  apply  any  portion  of  it  to  the  purpose  of  enriching 
particular  farmers,  and  raising  them  above  their  neighbours. 
If  ever  any  is  allowed,  it  ought  to  be  distributed  fisdrly  among 
them  all ;  every  one  ought  to  have  just  as  much  land  as  he 
can  stock  and  cultivate  himself;  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
the  same  advantages ;  and  they  ought  to  be  left  entirely  to 
their  own  exertions,  to  extend  or  contract  their  farms,  accord- 
ing to  their  various  fortunes.  There  would  probably  in  time 
be  no  country  in  the  world  which  could  boast  of  such  a 
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numerous  race  of  substantial  middling  farmers,  whose  con- 
dition, though  inferior  to  that  of  British  landholders,  would 
certainly  be  preferable  to  that  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
tenantry. 

Ptira.  9. — ConstaTicy  of  change  in  the  nvrniber  and  extent 
of  farms,  from  necessity  of  augmenting  and  reducing  them 
every  year  in  "proportion  to  the  number  of  hands,  etc. 

In  a  country  where  petty  farmers  are  so  numerous,  changes  oumgeflin 
must  unavoidably  happen  among  them,  and  the  lands  of  some  and  extent 
be  diminished  and  of  others  increased,  as  long  as  they  are  nnsvofdabie, 
subject  to  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  ;   but  it  neccfluriij 
does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  these  interior  alterations  to  the 

,  revenue. 

should  materially  affect  the  general  amount  of  revenue,  and 
if  they  do  not,  they  are  of  no  consequence.  The  loss 
from  the  decrease  of  some  farms  will  generally  be  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  of  others,  and  the  total  will  thus  be 
kept  nearly  on  a  level.  The  failures  which  occasion  the 
reduction  of  farms  arise  jfrom  high  rent,  from  poverty,  from 
imprudence,  and,  above  all,  from  the  facility  of  farming,  which 
tempts  poor  people  to  engage  in  it  without  sufficient  means, 
who  are  often  forced  by  the  most  trifling  accidents  to  sell 
their  cattle,  and  return  to  their  former  condition  of  labourers. 
After  a  farmer  has  got  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  he  has 
no  occasion  to  be  at  any  frirther  expense  on  this  head;  for 
they  multiply  fast  enough  to  enable  him  not  only  to  keep  up 
the  stock,  but  also  to  sell  some,  and  to  make  a  quantity  of 
ghi,*  and  from  the  produce  to  pay  a  considerable  part  of 
his  rent.  The  farmer  who  has  no  cows,  but  only  one  or 
two  pair  of  ploughing  bullocks,  must  always  include  their 
price  in  the  expense  of  cultivation,  because,  when  any  of 
them  die,  he  can  only  replace  them  by  purchase.  But  though 
the  poorer  classes  of  farmers,  cultivating  at  a  greater  expense, 
are  more  liable  to  fail,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  profitable 
to  the  State  as  the  more  substantial,  it  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  discouraged ;  for  after  all  their  failures,  the  aggre- 
gate produce  of  their  industry  is  more  than  it  would  have 
been  had  they  continued  as  servants.  Were  it  not,  they 
would  not  have  left  their  masters ;  for  men  are  not  so  igno- 
rant as  to  persevere  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  pursuit  in 

•  GhXf  clArified  butter,  which  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  of  India  in 
cooking. 
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which  the  chances  of  success  are  not  greater  than  those  of 
failure.  There  will  always  be  some  losses,  and  consequently 
balances  outstanding  every  year;  and  until  land  shall  become 
saleable,  *  Government  must  either  remit  them,  or  collect 
them  by  a  second  assessment  upon  the  inhabitanta 

Para.  10. — Constraining  all  the  ryots,  without  exception,  to 
rent  their  farms  a  nurriber  of  years,  whether  agreeable  or  not 
to  their  inclinations  or  interests,  which  is  imdispensoMe  to 
settle  a  whole  district  in  leases,  d:c. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances,  whether  a  whole 
district  may,  or  may  not,  be  rented  in  lease  without  constraint. 
If  the  rent  is  lowered  as  much  as  every,  farmer  wishes,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  whole  of  them  would  be  glad  to  take 
their  lands  in  lease ;  if  the  rent  is  higher  than  this,  but  such  as 
it  is  imagined  they  can  pay  without  much  inconvenience,  all 
the  more  substantial  farmers  wiU  prefer  a  lease,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  from  further  demands.     The  poorer  sort, 
having  nothing  of  this  kind  to  fear,  and  being  also  apprehensive 
that  losses  may  disable  them  from  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
wiU  prefer  an  annual  settlement;  but  if  they  are  told  that 
those  who  do  not  agree  to  a  lease  must  give  up  their  lands, 
most  of  them  wiU  rather  consent  than  relinquish  thenu    This 
alternative  may  be  considered  as  some  degree  of  constraint; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  violence  to  them  to  insist  on  retaining  the 
power  of  making  your  own  assessmenta     But  the  whole  of  a 
district  might  be  settled  in  lease  without  even  the  least  appear- 
ance of  constraint ;  for  were  it  published,  that  all  who  consented 
to  take  their  lands  for  a  certain  number  of  years  would  obtain  a 
remission  of  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  that  all  who  did  not  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  usual  rent,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the 
country  who  would  not  agree  to  the  lease.     This  shows  that 
there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  constraint.     If  the  remission 
is  made  without  any  such  condition  annexed  to  it,  the  number 
of  farmers  desirous  of  a  lease  would  not  be  thereby  much 
augmented ;  for,  as  the  circumstances  that  give  a  value  to  a 
lease  are  certainty  of  possession  and  security  against  any 
increase  of  rent, — if  these  also  exist  under  an  annual  settle- 
ment, there  is  no  cause  to  lead  the  farmer  to  prefer  the  lease, 
but  several  to  make  him  prefer  the  i^pTnml  settlement.      This 
is  pi-ecisely  the  state  of  things  in  this  country.     The  farmers 
know  that  they  may  hold  their  lands  as  long  as  they  choose, 
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and  that  their  rents  will  never  be  raised.  By  this  they  have 
already  all  the  benefits  of  a  lease ;  but  as,  by  not  binding 
themselves,  they  have  the  chance  of  getting  better  lands  than 
their  own,  by  the  death  or  failure  of  the  former  occupant,  and 
are  at  liberty  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  changing  their  situation  for  one  more  favourable,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  who  will  willingly  accept  of  a  lease.  As 
long  as  they  are  convinced  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  rise  of 
rents  at  a  future  period,  any  present  remission  would  only  tend 
to  confirm  them  in  their  opposition  to  a  lease ;  for  as  they  would 
think  that  the  remission  had  been  granted  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevailing  on  them  to  agree  to  it,  they  would  think 
that,  by  persisting  in  rejecting  it,  they  would  obtain  a  still 
further  reduction 

The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  have  everywhere  this 
year  been  released  from  the  engagements  into  which  they 
entered  last.  It  would  therefore  be  in  vain  to  attempt  at 
present  to  renew  them ;  for,  having  already  seen  that  they  were 
set  aside  whenever  it  was  suspected  that  they  were  unfavour- 
able to  them,  they  would  imagine  that  the  same  indulgence 
would  be  shown  again ;  and  if  they  even  agreed  to  leases,  they 
would  do  it  without  reflection,  and  without  any  serious  inten- 
tion of  abiding  by  their  agreements  longer  than  it  suited  their 
eonvenience.  As  there  is,  however,  no  likelihood  that  they 
will  agree  to  a  lease  while  rents  remain  unalterable,  and  as 
the  privilege  of  throwing  up  whatever  lands  they  please  every 
year  will  render  the  amount  of  revenue  uncertain,  expedients 
might  be  adopted  for  introducing  fixed  settlements  by  degrees, 
which  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  for  the  matter  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  hurry  it  forward. 

Though  the  farmers  have  the  option  of  throwing  up  their  The  option 
lands,  they  wiU  cultivate  nearly  the  same  quantity  every  sue-  Sp  i^a  °* 
cessive  year,  and  they  will  cultivate  at  last  the  same  quantity  enawea 
as  now,  upon  an  average*  of  years.     In  some  particularly  dry  adapt  them- 
seasons  they  wiU  give  up  a  part  of  their  dry  lands,  and  all  the  Bearons, 
the  wet  under  tanks  that  have  not  been  filled :  but  this  will  heneaciai  to 

'  thorn,  and 

seldom  exceed  five,  and  wiU  probably  never  amount  to  ten,  per  ^'[J^*®^^ 
cent.,  and  will  not,  therefore,  occasion  any  very  material  error  «▼««• 
in  the  estimates  of  revenue.    This  liberty,  though  attended 
with  little  loss  to  the  pubUc,  is  of  wonderful  service  to  the 
farmers,  because  it  enables  them  to  accommodate  themselvse  to 
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the  seasons,  and  thus  to  save,  in  the  natural  way,  that  whichi 
after  much  expense  and  labour  of  investigation,  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  wholly  or  in  part  remitted  at  last,  or  else 
collected  by  a  second  assessment,  which,  by  keeping  them  poor, 
would  impede  the  progress  of  cultivation  and  the  future  increase 
of  revenue. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  is  right  that  this  ad- 
vantage should  be  continued  to  the  inhabitants  some  time 
longer;  but  in  proportion  as  their  circumstances  improve,  it 
might  be  withdrawn,  in  order  to  render  it  more  easy  to  ascer- 
tain accurately  the  probable  amount  of  collectiona  The  best 
way  of  doing  it,  I  think,  would  be  to  publish  that  all  fsums 
not  taken  on  lease  would  be  given  to  whoever  agreed  to  pur- 
chase them,— one  year's  rent  for  any  particular  field,  or  one 
half  year's  rent  for  the  whole  farm.  All  lands  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  lease,  were  underrated,  and  all  which  have  been 
since  improved,  would  be  immediately  taken  on  lease;  the  same 
would  happen  to  all  lands  improved  hereafter,  to  all  that  were 
worth  six  months'  rent,  and  only  those  which  were  worthless 
would  remain  under  an  annual  settlement.  The  lease  would 
thus  keep  exact  pace  with  the  improvement,  and  would  show, 
better  than  any  investigation  or  accounts,  the  actual  state  of 
the  country. 

Para.  11. — Ccmatraining  them,  after  thai  (however  reduced 
in  their  drcunistances),  to  perform  smh  forced  CTiga^ement,  to 
make  the  settlement  pei^ianent 

I  have  already  said  that  a  lease  may  be  made  without  any 
constraint ;  but  if,  by  forced  engagements,  is  meant  the  farmers* 
taking  land  on  your  terms,  rather  than  give  it  up,  I  certainly 
think  that  they  ought  to  be  constrained  to  perform  such  forced 
engagement  No  assessment,  however  low,  would  perfectly 
satisfy  the  farmers.  The  Collector  must  make  it ;  and  as  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  considered  their  ability  to  pay  it, 
he  must  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  agreements ;  for,  did  the 
farmers  imagine  that  a  remission  would  be  granted  for  every 
accident,  they  would  not  pay  half  their  rents. 

As  the  lease  settlement  has  been  done  away  with,  it  is  now 
of  little  use  to  discuss  it ;  but  had  it  been  followed  up,  it  might 
have  been  made  permanent,  though  not  upon  the  very  same 
lands :  the  failures  in  one  quarter  would  have  been  made  up 
by  extra  cultivation  in  another.     Where  villages  are  so  widely 
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scattered,  and  so  small,  consisting  often  of  only  four  or  five  huts, 
and  where  many  of  them  are  in  jungles,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  frequently  swept  away  by  sickness,  and  where  nobody  wiU 
go  to  supply  their  place,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, to  draw  always  the  same  rent  from  the  same  lands ;  but 
the  same  rents  might  always  be  drawn  from  the  same  district, 
under  the  lease ;  the  deficiencies  caused  by  land  being  unculti- 
vated, from  death  or  misfortunes,  might  have  been  remitted ; 
the  same  stock  still  in  the  coimtry,  that  of  the  farmers  who 
bad  fitiled  was  in  other  hands,  but  was  still  productive,  and, 
along  with  the  natural  increase  of  that  of  the  more  fortunate 
farmers,  would  have  yielded  a  produce,  but  on  other  lands, 
equal  to  the  deficiency :  if  greater,  the  excess  would  have  been 
added  to  revenue ;  if  less,  the  difference  must  either  have  been 
raised  by  a  second  assessment,  or  remitted. 

Para.  12. — Necessity  of  remisaions,  even  under  annvul 
settlements,  when  their  farms  are  proportioned  to  their  circmrv- 
stances,  <kc. 

Where  farmer^  are  so  numerous,  failures  must  happen,  under  lUaniMioM 
every  kind  of  settlement :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  remis-  abaointeiy 
sions  are  absolutely  necessary  under  annual  settlements.     As  under  an 

^  •'  ,  annual 

the  farmers  have  the  power  of  throwing  up  their  lands,  and  settlement, 
keep  only  such  as  they  can  easily  cultivate,  their  losses  in  any 
one  year  can  seldom  be  very  great.  If  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
charge their  several  balances,  it  will  not  bear  very  heavily 
on  the  country  to  levy  them  by  a  second  assessment ;  it  would 
be  needless,  therefore,  to  grant  any  remission  under  annual 
rents,  except  on  some  extraordinary  occasion,  such  as  a  war, 
or  the  total  loss  of  the  cropa 

If  the  lease  settlement  is  too  high,  there  will  be  numerous 
failures ;  and  as  the  contributions  to  discharge  them  wiU  dis- 
tress the  other  farmers,  they  will  accumulate  from  year  to 
year,  and  at  last  render  large  remissions  unavoidable.  But 
this  wiU  not  happen  if  the  assessment  is  moderate ;  for  the 
very  idea  of  moderate  implies  that  the  gain  must  exceed  the 
loss,  and  the  increase  the  decrease  of  cultivation,  and  of  course, 
that  revenue  wiU  not  fall.  If  a  deficiency  happens  from  the 
failure  of  a  detached  farmer  in  a  remote  situation,  the  loss  will 
be  compensated  by  increase  in  other  quarters  ;  if  it  happens  in 
a  large  village,  the  other  farmers  will  be  able  to  make  it  good 
without  distressing  themselves.     There  is  no  foundation  for 
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beKeving  that  losses  will  accumulate ;  but  if  they  did,  it 
would  not  be  in  so  great  proportion  as  the  gains,  and  would 
not,  therefore,  bring  revenue  below  its  level  It  does  not 
necessarily  foUow,  that  because  they  happen  in  a  village  one 
year,  they  must  again  occur  there,  to  the  same  or  to  greater 
amount,  every  succeeding  year ;  for  if  a  timely  remission  is 
granted  to  the  defaulters,  though  not  to  the  village  or  district, 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  will  recover  themselves  the 
ensuing  season,  and  be  able  to  pay  their  rents  as  usual  There 
would  therefore  be  a  revenue,  not  only  secure  from  a  defalca- 
tion, but  also  continually  increasing,  though  not  on  the  same 
lands;  and  there  would  therefore  be  no  positive  necessity,  after 
whatever  length  of  time,  for  making  any  remission  on  the 
total  of  the  lease  settlement. 

It  may  be  a  question  to  what  extent  demands  against  de- 
£Etulters  ought  to  be  carried,  and  whether  or  not  their  whole 
property,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  should  be  applied  to  dischai^ 
their  debts.  I  should  think  it  best  never  to  carry  the  rigour  of 
exaction  so  far  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  ploughing-cattle ; 
because  they,  as  servants,  will  not  be  so  productive  as  when 
working  for  themselves,  and  because  the  sale  of  their  cattle 
would  not,  in  general,  yield  so  much  as  this  difference  of  pro- 
duce, and  would  therefore,  in  the  end,  be  a  loss  to  the  other 
farmers,  who  are  every  year  to  pay  up  the  deficiency  occasioned 
by  their  £ulure. 

The  objection  to  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  cattle 
is,  that  it  would  encourage  them  to  conceal  their  property  and 
exaggerate  their  losses ;  but  this  would  be  obviated  by  always 
requiring  that  the  balance  should  be  made  up  by  the  remain- 
ing farmers,  who,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  would  make  it 
their  business  to  discover  the  trutL  Though,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, if  strictly  adhered  to,  there  would  be  no  remissions,  yet 
it  might  be  proper  to  keep  up  the  custom  of  always  granting 
a  few,  but  within  a  small  limited  sum;  for  the  practice  of 
doing  it  renders  the  manager  of  the  country  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  qualifies  him  to 
judge,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  when  it  becomes  unavoid- 
able, how  fiu*  it  ought  to  be  extended,  which,  if  he  had  not 
learned  from  experience,  he  might  at  once,  upon  misrepresen- 
tations, and  without  any  cause,  remit  a  greater  sum  than  the 
amount  of  all  his  former  savings. 
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Para.  13. — Want  of  landed  security,  because  the  land  in 
general,  not  yielding  any  profits  of  stock,  under  the  present 
assessments,  it  is  worth  noihi/ng,  dec, 

I  have  already  stated  the  reasons  why  land  is  not  sale-  Land  is  of 
able,  and  why  it  is  therefore  no  security  for  defalcations :  security  bo 

•^  .  .  long  as  It  is 

it  is  not,  however,  because  it  does  not  yield  any  profits  of  notwaeabie. 
stock  under  the  present  assessment.  It  might  yield  the  full 
profits  of  stock,  and  still  be  of  no  value  as  security ;  for,  be- 
sides all  these  profits,  it  must  yield  an  overplus  as  rent,  before 
it  can  become  saleable;  and  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  this 
overplus,  that  it  can  be  worth  anything  as  security.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  it  does  not  at  present  yield  the  profits 
of  stock,  for  it  certainly  must  yield  the  profits  of  all  that  is 
employed  upon  it ;  because,  if  it  did  not,  this  stock  could  not 
be  kept  up,  and  would  either  be  consumed  or  withdrawn.  If 
profits  are  small,  it  may  be  imputed  as  much  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people  as  to  the  rate  of  assessment ;  for  as  their  stock  is 
usually  inadequate  to  giving  their  lands  even  a  tolerable 
degree  of  culture,  great  returns  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected 

Par&  14 — The  consequent  necessity  of  mahing  securities 
pay  up  the  rent  of  defaulters  and  absentees,  which  is  hard;  or 
obliging  the  ryots  of  the  village  joinUy  to  pay  them,  which 
is  vmjust 

It  has   been   before   observed,  that   a  lease   settlement.  Then  is  no 

1  1        ,         ■%  ■  hardship  in 

agreeable  to  the  present  assessment,  cannot  be  permanent,  maicingthe 
unless  individual  losses  are  collected  from  the  great  body  tract  of 

conntrv 

of  the  farmers.     With  respect  to  the  hardship  or  injustice  of  Jo*°tiy 
such  a  measure,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  harder  that  a  farmer  ft>rthe 

asaessment. 

should  pay  for  the  failure  of  a  person  for  whom  he  has  stood 
security,  than  that  a  tradesman  or  a  merchant  should  do  the 
same.  It  is  also  hard  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  pay  his  own 
losses ;  but  neither  the  one  hardship  nor  the  other  has  any- 
thing peculiar  in  themselves,  but  are  common  to  every  con- 
dition in  life.  The  person  for  whotn  the  security  is  given  is 
often  merely  the  labourer  of  the  farmer,  who  receives  his 
wages,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  produce  of  the  land. 
In  this  instance,  when  a  loss  occurs,  the  farmer,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  security,  is  only  paying  for  himself;  but  the  greater 
part  of  farmers  are  so  ignorant,  so  simple,  and  so  Kttle 
accustomed  to  security  transactions,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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impress  them  with  a  proper  sense  of  their  nature,  or  by  any 
warning  to  deter  them  from  becoming  bound  for  much  more 
than  they  can  pay  themselves,  on  account  of  men  who,  they 
are  certain,  will  faiL  For  this  reason,  I  think  that  no 
individual  security  should  ever  be  taken  for  rent,  except 
where  the  security  has  an  interest  in  the  engagement,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  father  for  a  son,  or  one  partner  for  another. 
There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  general  securities,  or  to 
whole  districts  becoming  responsible  for  the  amount  of  their 
rent,  and  they  ought  certainly  to  be  adopted,  as,  without 
them,  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  the  permanency  of 
revenue.  As  to  their  being  unjust,  it  is  not  at  all  dear  in 
what  light  they  can  be  considered  as  sucL  If  it  be  not  unjust 
to  raise  a  land-rent  to  answer  the  demands  of  Government,  or 
even  to  increase  this  rent  on  particular  emergencies,  it  cannot 
surely  be  regarded  as  more  unjust  to  collect  the  deficiencies  of 
the  fixed  revenue  by  a  second  assessment.  The  increase  of 
revenue  and  the  levy  of  the  deficiency  are  both  taxes  of  the 
same  nature  to  the  inhabitants, — ^they  are  somewhat  more 
than  they  had  expected  to  have  been  called  upon  for ;  but  as 
they  are  raised  by  a  measure  which  has  no  partiality  in  its 
operation,  but  is  the  same  to  all  men,  they  may  be  disagree- 
able, they  may  be  even  oppressive,  but  they  cannot  be  deemed 
unjust. 

Para.  15. — Removal  of  head  farmers  and  increase  of  amall 
ones,  consequences  of  reducing  the  profits  of  farming^  &c. 
As  a  rale,  Small   faxms   are    increased    by   cheapness   of  land    and 

withtezuuit  facility  of  farming;  and  though  head  farmers  are  certainly 
^derthem  diminished  by  high  rents,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has 
e^tedin  bccu  the  causc  in  this  country,  or,  even  if  it  had,  that,  if  no 
ttiere  having  other  consequencc  has  followed,  any  harm  has  been  dona 

been  no  -        *■  '         y 

g^^y*»  If  by  head  farmers  we  are  to  understand  men  holding  large 
aueiMmeat  ^^^"^^^  ^^  ground  from  Government,  which,  not  being  able  to 
cultivate  all  themselves,  they  let^^  in  part  to  other  men,  who 
cultivate  with  their  own  stock  and  pay  them  a  rent,  if  the 
increase  of  rent  were  carried  so  far  as,  upon  the  under  farms, 
to  equal  both  the  share  of  Government  and  the  rent  to  these 
head  farmers,  they  could  no  longer  remain  as  head  farmers, 
because,  the  under  farms  being  now  of  no  value,  they  would 
give  them  up ;  but  the  under  farmers,  paying  no  more  than 
usual,  would  cultivate  the  same  lands  as  before,  and  both  they 
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and  the  head  farmers  would  just  occupy  as  much  as  they  could 
respectively  manage  with  their  own  stock.    K  the  advantages 
thus  lost  had  always  been  enjoyed  by  the  head  farmers,  the 
taxation  which  abolished  them  might  be  considered  as  ex- 
tremely oppressive;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
that  any  such  race  of  head  farmers  ever  existed  in  this 
country ;  indeed  it  was  impossible,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
tiiat  they  could.      There  was  no  property  in  land,  no  fixed 
rent;  whoever  gave  most  for  a  field  got  it;  demands  rose  with 
improvement,  every  man  was  obliged  to  pay  as  much  as  he 
could ;  and  as  Government  had  plenty  of  land  to  give  away,  it 
is  evident  that  those  only  could  be  head  farmers  who  had 
lands  to  give  to  under  fiEirmers  at  a  lower  rent  than  the  waste 
of   Government,    a    circumstance    that    could  scarcely  ever 
happen    excepting    through    the    collusion    of   the    revenue 
fisurmers.    It  did,  however,  sometimes  happen,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  few  who  were  useful  to  them  as  agents  in  raising 
extra  collections,  &c. ;  but  as  these  head  farmers  were  merely 
temporary,  depending  entirely  on  the  favour  of  their  Mends 
in   the    cutcherry,*    seldom  preserving  their  situations  and 
advantages  of  low  rents  more  than  a  few  years,  and  never  for 
life,  it  may  be  said  that  there  never  was  any  class  of  head 
fiumers  in  these  districts ;  and  as  there  are  none  now,  it  is 
neither  the  interest  of   Government,  nor  of  the  people  in 
general,  that  they  should  be  established.     The  fair  mode  of 
settlement  is,  that  rents  should  be  equal  to  all  men,  and  that 
every  man  should  just  have  as  much  land  as  he  can  cultivate 
with  his  own  stock.    If  rents  are  everywhere  equal — ^that  is  to 
say,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  soil — there  can  be  no  head 
farmers,  however  low  rents  may  be,  while  any  arable  land 
remains  unoccupied,  because  every  man  who  has  stock  will 
take  land  from  Government  for  himself.    If  there  are  no  head 
farmers,  and  if  rents  are  equal,  a  proportional  augmentation  of 
them  will  not  increase-  the  nimiber  of  small  farmers,  but  will 
rather  tend  to  oppose  it,  by  increasing  the  expense  of  farming, 
and  thereby  rendering  it  more  difficult  for  the  servants  of  farmers 
to  obtain  a  sufficient  stock,  in  order  to  leave  their  masters  and 
set  up  for  themselvea     It  therefore  appears,  that  when  rents 

*  CutclieTry — ^properly    kaoheri — ^Uie    office    of    the    Collector   or    chief 
BXkihotitj  in  the  district. 
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are  equal,  head  fanners  are  not  always  increased  by  their 
being  low,  or  small  farmers  by  their  being  high. 

Para.  16. — The  necessity  that  this  involves  of  Oovemrifient 
conducting  the  affairs  of  husbandry  by  prescribed  and  Juted 
rules,  which,  not  applying  to  all  times  and  drcu/mstanoes,  are 
detrimental  to  agricvltu/re,  Ac. 

Government  does  not  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  husbandry 
further  than  collecting  the  renta  It,  however,  may  be  said 
that  in  doing  this  from  such  a  number  of  individuals,  its 
ignorance  of  their  circumstances  is  often  hurtful  to  agriculture, 
by  making  it  exact  payment  where  remission  ought  to  have  been 
ISi^^^^  granted ;  but  that  the  head  farmers,  being  fully  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  all  those  under  them,  would  proportion 
indulgence  to  the  extent  of  their  various  misfortunea  It  is 
not  certain  that  they  would  always  make  the  proper  use  of 
he^l£[from  their  knowledge,  and  if  they  did,  it  would  not,  after  aU,  make 
it  advisable  that  the  country  should  be  rented  by  them ;  for 
the  casual  and  temporary  evils  which  might  arise  from  the 
ignorance  of  the  servants  of  Government,  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  lasting  injury  which  the  country  would 
sustain  from  being  divided  among  great  landholders. 

Panu  17. — The  loss  which  must  be  generally  fdt  by  the 
petty  farmers  or  lahovHng  poor  in  times  of  scarcity  fromi  the 
want  of  the  head  farmers,  who  used  to  sfapply  them  with 
grain. 

Great  farmers  are  more  likely  to  produce  poverty  than 
to  relieve  it,  for  in  proportion  as  they  increase,  small  fiemners 
decrease,  by  being  converted  into  labourers.     Though  there 
are  properly  no  great  farmers  in  this  country,  there  are  many 
who  are  something  similar  to  them.    These  men,  when  a  poor 
fitrmer  has  not  stock  enough  to  cultivate  his  farm,  supply  the 
deficiency,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  produce ; 
but  their  terms  are  either  originally  so  hard,  or  afterwards 
rendered  so  by  taking  usurious  advantage  of  his  inability 
or  want  of  punctuality,  that  these  contracts  most  frequently 
terminate  in  their  getting  possession  of  all  his  little  stock,*  and 
even  insisting  on  his  working  for  them  until  he  dischaiges — 
which  he  probably  never  wiU — some  real  or  pretended  balance 
that  they  have  contrived  to  accumulate  against  him.     His 
labour  is  now  so  much  more  profitable  to  them  than  to  him- 
self, that  in  times  of  scarcity  they  will  supply  him   with 
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grain,  and  endeavour  to  preserye  him,  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  wish  to  preserve  their  cattle.  This  is  merely  what  often 
takes  place  under  all  governments,  but  more  especially  under 
those  which  are  arbitrary  and  rapacious.  The  great  farmers, 
being  uncertain  how  long  they  may  hold  their  lands,  have 
no  motive  for  improving  tiiem,  and  still  less  for  being  anxious 
about  those  of  the  under  £Guiner ;  and  though  they  may  know 
that  his  fixture  prosperity  would  be  beneficial  to  themselves, 
they  seldom  have  patience  to  make  the  experiment,  but  follow 
the  shorter  road  of  making  the  most  of  him  for  the  present. 
They  feed  him  when  in  want,  but  they  prevent  him  from 
becoming  independent  and  able  to  feed  himself  Wherever  a 
country  is  divided  among  great  farmers,  the  poor  are  nume- 
rous, because  there  are  then  only  two  classes, — ^rich  proprietors 
and  poor  labourers.  The  more  the  lands  are  divided  among 
small  farmers  who  have  the  means  of  cultivating  them,  and 
the  fewer  the  number  of  great  farmers,  the  fewer  also  will  be 
that  of  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  less  the  necessity  of 
supplying  them  with  grain  in  times  of  scarcity. 

Para.  18. — Increase  of  public  revenue,  which  is  a  lakh 
(£10,000)  Tnore  than  Tippoo's  village  rental  of  1788-9,  when 
it  was  higher  ihcm  it  had  ever  been  before,  Ac. 

The  public  revenue  of  the  centre  division  of  these  districts 
is  not  greater  now  than  it  has  been  in  former  times ;  it  was 
as  high  in  other  years,  under  Tippoo,  as  in  1788-9 ;  and  has 
been  higher  still  at  earlier  periods.  But  even  taking  1788-9, 
it  is  not  higher  now  than  it  was  then.  The  rental  of  that 
year,  by  the  village  accounts,  was  as  follows : — 
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Land-rent. 

lukmB, 

Land-rent 
andlnams. 

CnBtomA, 

Grand 
Total. 

Settlement   ... 
GoUeotioDB    ... 

£ 
66,852 

60,124. 

£ 
4,628 

4,628 

£ 
61,480 

64,752 

£ 
8,997 

8,968 

£ 
65,477 

68,715 

Balanoes   ... 

6,728 

• 
•  •• 

6,728 

84 

6,762 

The  balance  of  land-rent  here  is  a  false  balance,  for  the 
whole  settlements,  and  even  more,  were  collected  from  the 
£gkrmers.  In  these  settlements  are  included  lands,  amounting 
to  9000  pagodas  (£3150),  given  to  the  kand&ch4rs,  or  militia. 
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at  a  low  rent,  in  lieu  of  pay.  These  lands,  at  the  usual  rates 
of  assessment,  now  yield  near  treble  their  former  rent ;  but 
taking  them  at  double,  it  makes  an  addition  of  9000  pagodas 
(£3150)  to  the  land-rent  of  1788-9.  To  this  might  also  be 
added  the  rents  of  the  eircar  lands  formerly  entered  as  inams, 
but  now  resumed,  and  of  lands  greatly  underrated,  and  more 
frequently  free  of  all  rent,  enjoyed  by  the  revenue  servants  or 
their  connections,  some  resident  in  the  country,  and  some  not, 
who  contributed  nothing  to  revenue,  but  drew  the  full  rent 
from  the  cultivators.  These  might  amount,  at  a  low  estimate, 
to  3000  pagodas  (£1050)  ;  so  that  the  total  land-rent  of 
that  year  was  174,433  pagodas  (£61,052). 

The  collections  of  land-rent  last  year,  including  lands  not 
entered  in  the  jam&bandi,*  were  167,000  pagodas  (£58,450), 
which  is  higher  than  the  settlement  of  1788-9,  but  rather  less 
than  the  actual  collections  of  that  year,  when  the  deductions 
for  militia  and  other  lands  are  added  to  the  account.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  profits  on  lands  held  by  revenue  servants, 
being  generally  spent  in  the  country,  were  of  advantage  to  it 
This  they  certainly  were  in  some  degree,  but  as  they  were 
scarcely  ever  appropriated  to  the  improvement  of  land,  they 
could  only  be  of  use  to  agriculture  in  the  same  way  that  so 
much  money  would  have  been,  if  issued  as  pay  to  troops,  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  the  soiL  But 
even  in  this  view,  the  disbursements  to  the  present  civil  and 
military  establishments  are  greater  than  they  were  under 
Tippoo,  added  to  the  peculations  of  all  his  cutcherry  servants. 
The  peculations,  or  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  the 
extra  profits  of  cumums  and  potails,t  above  what  they  now 
receive,  were  those  only  which  could  be  said  to  afford  the 
cultivator  any  direct  benefit  superior  to  what  he  now  possesses. 
But  even  of  these,  only  a  smaU  portion  was  applied  to  the 


*  JamSbandi. — This  term  appears 
here  to  be  applied  to  the  village  rent- 
roll,  t.«.  the  reg^ter  or  statement  of 
the  village  holdings  assessed  to  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  amoxmt  of  the 
assessment.  It  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  process  of  settling  the  amount  of 
land  revenue  payable  for  the  year, 
which  process,  it  may  be  remarked,  is 
often  misxmderstood  as  involving,  under 
the  ryotwir  system,  as  in  force  in 
Madras,  an  annual  settlement  of  the 
rate  of  assessment,  the  fact  being  that 


all  that  is  settled  is  the  quantity  of 
land  which  each  ryot  undertakes  to 
cultivate  and  his  consequent  liability 
to  the  State. 

t  Potail — properly  jpoisl — ^the  head 
man  of  the  village,  who,  besides  being 
invested  with  petty  authority  as  a 
magistrate,  is  the  principal  agent  in 
the  realization  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
chief  medium  of  communication 
between  the  ryots  and  the  offioers  of 
Government. 
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purposes  of  agricoltare;  the  rest,  from  the  dread  of  its 
bringing  on  the  possessor  the  reputation  of  wealth,  was  either 
buried,  or  squandered  in  pagoda-feasts,  shows,  and  marriages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  the  case,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  substantial  cumum  or  potail  in  the  country,  and 
they  are  in  general  as  poor  as  the  other  farmers,  and  often 
more  so,  from  the  effect  of  past  extortion.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  as  much  rent  was  drawn  from  the  great  mass  of 
cultivators  under  Tippoo,  as  at  present,  and,  though  less  was 
carried  to  the  public  account,  that  the  balance  retained  in  the 
country  did  not  afford  any  immediate  relief  to  the  lower 
orders  of  the  farmers,  or  any  permanent  advantage  to  the 
higher,  beyond  what  they  now  enjoy.  Were  it  even  admitted 
that  the  former  was  a  lakh  under  the  present  rental  of  Salem, 
it  would  be  no  proof  that  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
was  better;  for  when  there  was  no  fixed  rule  or  period  of 
collection,  no  security  of  property,  and  when  any  exertion  of 
industry  was  discouraged  by  never-ceasing  exactions  from 
every  man  who  had  anything  to  give,  and  often  by  imprison- 
ment and  punishment,  to  extort  imaginary  concealed  treasure, 
it  might  have  been  more  distressing  to  the  country  to  pay  the 
smaller  sum,  than  it  is  now  to  pay  the  larger.  The  present 
rental  will,  however,  now  no  longer  exceed  the  former,  either 
in  fact  or  even  by  a  comparison  of  accounts ;  for  the  option 
given  to  the  farmers  of  throwing  up  one  part  of  their  lands, 
without  raising  the  rent  of  the  other,  as  was  then  the  customi 
will  probably  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  what  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  1788-9,  by  the  false  statements  of  the  cumums.  But 
though  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  actual  collections 
from  the  country  have  ever  been  higher  under  the  Company's 
Government  than  at  earlier  periods,  I  still  think  that  they 
ought  to  be  diminished. 

Para.  19. — Consequent  extension  of  Oovemment's  interest  in 
agriculture,  which  gives  it  a  greater  property  in  the  produce 
than  any  other  government  has  been  known  to  have,  <tc. 

I  imagine  that  every  government  in  India  demands  as  ""T*?^ 
great  a  share  of  the  produce  as  Government  does  here.    The  g^£  ^^ 
observation  is  very  just,  that  an  increase  of  taxation  increases  J5°beiff^*^^* 
the  difficulty  of  recovering  lawful  debts,  for  it  diminishes  the  Sl^S^ 
means  that  the  debtor  has  of  discharging  them ;  but  it  does  l"prefcre*Soe 
not  seem  so  clear  that  Government,  having  a  large  or  a  small  SlSi?'^*' 

VOL.  I.  "•-    B 
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number  of  farmers  to  deal  with,  Bhonld  make  any  alteration 
on  this  head ;  for  it  never  can  be  the  interest  of  any  govern- 
ment to  impede  the  course  of  justice  in  the  recovery  of  legal 
debts.  The  only  possible  case  in  which  numerous  farms  held 
immediately  of  Government  could  interfere  with  justice, 
might  be  when  a  revenue  servant  might  hinder  a  creditor  from 
recovering  a  just  claim,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  might 
injure  revenue,  by  disabling  the  debtor  from  paying  his  rent. 
But  it  is  plain  that  a  preference  of  the  public  to  private 
interests  could  never  dictate  such  a  conduct,  because,  if  the 
creditor  is  a  farmer  or  a  merchant  of  the  country,  his  losing 
the  money,  or  the  debtor's  paying  it,  would  have  nearly  the 
same  effect  on  revenue ;  and  if  a  stranger,  the  distrust  which 
it  would  create,  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  which  would 
ensue,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest,  would 
occasion  infinitely  more  mischief  to  the  country,  and  loss  to 
revenue,  than  could  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  reahzing  the  rents  of  the  debtor;  but 
lenders  might  advance  their  money  with  the  same  confidence 
to  the  immediate  tenants  of  Government  as  to  those  of  head 
farmers,  were  it  published  that  the  same  rule  of  recovery 
would  be  observed  in  both  cases.  It  might  then  become  a 
question  whether  Government,  or,  what  would  be  the  same 
thing,  head  farmers,  should,  on  the  failure  of  their  tenants, 
share  only  in  proportion  with  other  creditors,  or  should  first 
seize  effects  for  the  amount  of  the  rents,  before  the  creditors 
could  be  entitled  to  any  division.  It  would  probably  be  best 
that  rents  should  always  be  -paid  before  the  admission  of 
other  claims.  This  is  generally  understood  at  present,  and  the 
lender  does  not  regard  the  rent,  but  the  overplus,  as  that 
which  constitutes  his  security  for  the  debt ;  he  knows  how  far 
his  right  extends,  and  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  he  is  not 
allowed  to  go  farther.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  as 
well  for  him  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  if  the  landlord  found 
that  the  rents  of  his  tenant  could  be  seized  by  a  creditor,  he 
would  give  the  land  to  another  man,  and  by  doing  so  deprive 
the  tenant  of  the  only  means  of  his  paying  his  debts. 

Para.  20. — Mvltiplication  of  labour,  which  9uch  an  exten- 
sion of  Oovernmenfa  concerns  occasions  to  its  servants,  and 
which  must  increase  dema/nds  upon  the  Collector's  time,  or 
oblige  him  to  delegate  authority  to  others. 
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If  assessments  are  so  high  as  to  be  oppressive,  the  collection  Thegystem 
of  them  will  be  difficult,  and  will  therefore  occupy  the  whole  larxns  does 
of  the  Collector's  time :  but  if  they  are  moderate,  it  would  wniy  enuu 

.         .  more  laboxu* 

make  very  little  difference  to  his  time,  whether  he  has  to  <>»*»»« 

"  revenae 

demand  them  from  a  few  great  farmers,  or  from  many  offlciaiAthan 
thousand  small  ones,  as  at  present.  It  would  employ  a  few  ^j^ 
more  accountants,  but  would  scarcely  give  him  any  additional 
trouble.  When  lands  are  held  immediately  of  him,  the  grants 
are  all  of  the  same  form,  the  conditions  of  all  are  exactly 
similar,  and  as  they  are  perfectly  well  known,  there  are  rarely 
any  disputes  or  references  about  them,  so  that,  however  great 
the  number  of  farmers,  they  seldom  take  up  any  extraordinary 
part  of  his  time,  except  when  they  apply  for  remissiona  But 
were  the  country  portioned  out  among  great  farmers,  the 
endless  variety  of  their  agreements  with  their  tenants — for 
personal  service,  for  rent,  for  kind,  or  for  a  part  of  both ; 
sometimes  merely  verbal,  or,  if  written,  written  in  different 
forms,  often  confusedly  expressed,  and  of  doubtful  meaning — 
would  give  rise  to  such  continual  disputes  and  complaints,  as 
would  probably  give  him  more  trouble  than  he  could  have 
suffered  from  giving  the  lands  to  small  farmers.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  great  farmers  might  be  required  to  adopt 
certain  specific  forms  in  drawing  out  their  agreements  with 
their  tenants ;  but  the  very  endeavour  to  introduce  this  prac- 
tice, and  the  perpetual  attention  which  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  force,  would  occupy  as  much  of  his  time  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  transacted  in  his  own  cutcherry.  In  these 
districts  it  is  not  the  number  of  small  farms,  but  the  want  of 
any  fixed  system  of  management,  changing  a  part  or  a  whole 
of  it  every  year,  and  the  details  connected  with  the  survey, 
which  have  hitherto  created  so  much  labour  for  the  Collector. 
When  changes  are  at  an  end,  and  a  fixed  plan  determined 
upon,  though  farms  should  remain  bs  smaU  as  at  present,  the 
discharge  of  every  part  of  his  duty  will  demand  no  very 
extraordinary  degree  of  application, 

Para.  21, — hiefficacy  of  delegated  auihority,  from  the  loant 
of  moderation,  zeal,  or  abUity,  and  oftener  from  the  abuse  of 
it ;  which  i/ndicates  that  the  conduct  of  agriculture  should  be 
left  to  the  husband/man,  who  can  yield  to  all  tirnes,  4kc. 

The  conduct  of  agriculture,  so  far  as  regards  every  man's  The  deie- 
having  the  management  of  his  own  farm,  should  certainly  not  anthoruy  to 
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native  rob-    be  interfered  with  by  the  revenue  servants ;  but  if,  by  leaving 
wuvoidAbie.  it  to  the  husbandman,  it  is  meant  that  farmers  should  have 
whole  districts,  or  villages,  or  even  any  portion  of  land  be- 
yond what  they  can  stock  themselves,  under  their  charge, 
reasons  have  already  been  given  for  thinking  that  such  a 
system  would  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  country.     As  to  the  evils  of  delegated  authority,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  must  always  exist;  the  Collector  cannot 
do  everything  himself,  nor  is   it  necessary  that  he  should : 
were  he  to  lose  himself  in  detail,  a  single  village  would  be  as 
much  as  he  could  manage,  and  the  revenue  would  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  expense  of  collection.    There  are  men  enough  among 
the  natives,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  who  are  better 
qualified  to  carry  on  the  details  of  revenue,  to  detect  imposi- 
tion, and  to  investigate  to  the  bottom,  and  settle  all  disputes 
and  litigations,  than  any  European  ever  can  be.     It  is  his 
business,  not  so  much  to  lose  his  time  to  no  purpose,  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  do  everything,  as  to  make  those  do  work  who 
can  do  it  better  than  himself 
Theaepani-         With  rcspcct  to  the  Separation  of  the  judicial  from  other 
jadicuifrom  powcrs,  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  would  produce  any  good. 
authority      One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  union  of  the 
inthecir-     judicial  and  executive  functions,  that  the  administration  of 
of  India.       justice  may  thereby  be  converted  into  an  engine  for  destroying 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  has  no  existence  in  this  country. 
The  people  are  already  under  a  foreign  dominion,  and  can  look 
for  nothing  more  than  the  preservation  of  their  own  laws  and 
customs,  so  far  as  they  are  compatible  with  the  security  of  the 
authority  of  that  Government.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
communicate  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  English  juris- 
prudence, without  first    making  them    Englishmen.      Were 
native  courts  of  justice   established  in  each  province,  their 
decisions  would  be    partial    and  corrupt.     Were  European 
judges  appointed  to  superintend  them,  they,  as  being  also 
officers  of  Government,  could  have  no  more  inducement  to 
guard  the  people  &om  wrong  than  the  collector  ;   and   the 
nature  of  their  office  precluding  them  firom  acquiring  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  the  people,  would  render  them,  on  most 
occasions,  more  liable  than  him  to  be  deceived  in  their  judg- 
menta     There  is  yet  but  little  property  in  the  country  to  go 
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to  law  about, — ^litigations  are  chiefly  about  the  boundaries  of 
fields,  stray  cattle,  and  the  wages  of  the  farmers'  servants,  or 
the  shares  of  their  partners ;  and  as  they  are  connected  with 
revenue,  they  could  no  way  be  so  easily  or  so  expeditiously 
settled  as  by  the  Collector  and  his  tahsilddrs,*  or  by  panchayatst 
under  their  direction.  It  would  be  proper  to  have  a  superior 
court  to  appeal  to  from  the  decisions  of  the  Collector,  and  to 
complain  against  him,  when  guilty  of  any  act  of  oppression ; 
but  it  should  not  interfere  with  the  interior  management  of 
his  district.  The  whole  authority,  civil  and  judicial,  should 
be  vested  in  him ;  for  if  a  court  of  justice  is  established  in  his 
district,  the  expense  of  government  will  be  gfeatly  increased, 
and  the  collections  of  the  revenue  impeded,  without  the 
smallest  benefit  to  the  people. 

I  have  now  ftdly  stated  my  sentiments  on  your  diflferent  ^^^^ 
queries,  and  shall  proceed,  by  combining  the  result  of  them  iette?lSidS 
with  what  I  have  said  in  my  letter  of  the  18th  July  last,  to  SSh  Jui^.""' 
deliver  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  forming  a  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  revenue  of  this  country.  The  lease 
founded  upon  this  survey,  having  been  abandoned,  cannot 
possibly,  for  many  reasons,  be  re-established  as  before.  Its 
duration,  of  only  one  year  in  most  districts,  and  two  in  a 
few,  was  of  too  brief  a  date  to  admit  of  any  accurate  estimate 
being  formed  of  its  probable  consequences.  It  appeared 
most  likely,  however,  that,  though  the  settlements  might 
always  have  been  realized,  yet  the  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants would  have  been  little  bettered  without  a  considerable 
reduction  in  them.  The  great  point  in  nmking  a  settlement  is 
the  rate  of  assessment ;  all  other  regulations  connected  with  it 
are  of  very  inferior  importance.  It  needs  no  arguments  to 
show,  that  the  lower  it  is,  the  better  for  the  farmers.  I  have 
proposed  such  an  abatement  as,  when  the  cheapness  of  culti- 
vation and  the  great  returns  from  the  seed  are  taken  into 
consideration,  will  be  found  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  as 
great  advantages  as  any  race  of  husbandmen  in  the  world. 
It  must  not,  however,  from  this  be  inferred  that  land  will 
become  saleable  on  a  sudden;  for  the  frontier  situation  of 
these  districts,  and  other  reasons,  must  long  prevent  it  from 
generally  attaining  any  value  at  all,  and  perhaps  for  ever  from 

*  TahiUddr,  a  native  collector  of  f  Panchdyat,  a  court  of  arbitration, 

revenue.  usually  composed  of  five  persons. 
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attaining  that  value  which  it  bears  in  Europe.  The  plan 
which,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  best  calculated  to  secure  to 
the  people  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  and  to  (jovemment  a 
permanent  revenue,  is  comprised  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  A  reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  made  on  the  lease 
assessment. 

2.  The  country  to  be  rented  immediately  of  Government 
by  small  farmers,  as  at  present,  every  one  receiving  just  as 
much  land  as  he  demands. 

3.  Settlements  to  be  annual ;  that  is  to  say,  every  man  to 
be  permitted  to  give  up,  or  take,  whatever  land  he  pleases 
every  year. 

4.  Every  man  to  have  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  his  lands  in 
lease,  who  wishes  it ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the  application 
for  leases,  all  lands  held  under  annual  tenures  to  be  taken  from 
the  occupants  and  given  to  such  other  farmers  as  may  demand 
them  in  lease,  on  their  paying  to  Government,  as  purchase- 
money,  one  year's  rent  for  any  particular  field,  or  one  half- 
year's  rent  for  the  whole  farm. 

5.  Villages  and  districts  to  be  responsible  for  all  individual 
failures. 

6.  All  lands  included  in  the  lease  should  remain  invari- 
ably at  the  rent  then  fixed,  after  the  proposed  reduction  of 
fifteen  per  cent. 

7.  All  lands  not  included  in  the  lease  should  be  rented  at 
the  average  of  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

8.  Lands  included  in  the  lease,  being  given  up  and  allowed 
to  be  waste  for  any  number  of  years,  should,  when  again 
occupied,  pay,  the  very  first  year,  the  full  rent  as  before. 

9.  All  castes,  whether  natives  or  aliens,  to  pay  the  same 
rent  for  the  same  land. 

10.  No  additional  rent  ever  to  be  demanded  for  improve- 
ments. The  fianner  who,  by  digging  a  well,  or  building  a  tank, 
converts  dry  land  into  garden  or  rice  fields,  to  pay  no  more 
than  the  original  rent  of  the  ground. 

11.  No  reduction  of  the  established  rent  ever  to  be  allowed, 
except  where  the  cochineal  plant,  mulberry,  &c.,  are  cultivated 
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3lBt  May,  1800. 

Whek  I  entered  Canara  from  the  southward   in  July  last.  Unsettled 
the  districts  of  K6mla  and  Vitil,  lying  between  Bekal  and  canarawhen 

Munro  took 
'  the  coast.  Possessing  in  these  valleys 


*  Canara  is  the  name  of  an  extensive 
tract  of  country  on  the  western  coast 
of  India,  extending  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  province  of  Malabar  to 
the  southern  frontier  of  the  Portuguese 
territory  of  Goa,  which  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  territory  acquired  by  the 
East  India  Company's  Government 
imder  the  Treaty  of  Seringapatam.  It 
now  forms  two  aistricts,  one  of  which, 
imder  the  designation  of  North  Canara, 
and  including  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Siinda  and  Bilgi,  was 
transferred  to  the  Bombay  Presidency 
in  1862.  The  whole  tract,  as  originally 
made  over  to  the  British  Government, 
was  estimated  to  contain  a  superficial 
tfrea  of  8360  square  miles,  of  which 
2744  square  miles  form  a  portion  of 
the  chain  of  mountains  commonly 
known  as  the  Western  Ghdts,  while 
the  remainder  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  The  following 
description  of  the  physical  features  of 
the  district  is  extracted  from  an  article 
in  the  (Calcutta  Review,  written  by  Mr. 
Francis  Newcome  Maltby,  of  the  Madras 
Civil  Service,  who  was  for  some  years 
Collector  of  Canara: — 

*  Canara  Payanghdt  consists,  for  the 

*  most  part,  of  a  series  of  rough  undu- 
lations of  laterite  rock,  intersected 
'  by  numerous  streams  and  broad  estu- 
*arie8.     To  the  ravines  and  valleys 

*  formed  by  these  streams,  and  to  the 
'  sandy  or  alluvial  soils  which  surround 
<  the  estuaries,  or  form  the  coast  line, 

*  cultivation  is  principally  confined.  It 

*  is  only  very  graduaUy  that  it  is  ex- 
'  tending  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on 


'  a    fertile  soil,    continually  renewed 

*  from  its  well-wooded  mountains,  the 
'district  abounds  in  the  richest  pro- 
*duction8  of  tropical  vegetation.  It 
'  has  its  sandy  sea-board  lined  with 
'  cocoa-nuts,  its  aUuvial  plains  bearing 

*  their  treble  crop  of  rice  and  rich 
'patches  of  sugar-cane,  and  its  deep 

*  ravines  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 

*  crowded  with  pepper,  cardamom,  and 
'  betel  palm.  But  in  addition  to  these, 
'the  mountains  rising  from  this  base 
'attain,  in  several  places,  a  sufficient 

*  altitude  to  display  the  vegetation  of  a 
'  temperate  climate,  and  the  teak,  ebony, 
'and  sandal  which  clothe  their  base, 

*  give  place  to  the  raspberry,  the  salop, 

*  the  wild  rose,  and  the  violet.  Inter- 
'  mediate  between  these  is  a  plateau 

*  on  which  wheat  grows  by  the  side  of 
'  the  rice  and  the  sugar-cane. 

'The  continued  rains  of  the  S.W. 
'monsoon,  averaging  about  120  inches 
'  a  year,  combined  with  a  tropical  sun, 
'  clothe  each  successive  range  with  ever 
'  varied  forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  to 
'the  botanist  the  district  oifers  a 
'  boundless  and  almost  unexplored  field. 
'To  the  geologiat  also  it  offers  many 

*  points  of  interest,  and  the  sources  of 
'  the  golden  grains  found  in  the  sands 
'  of  the  mountain  torrents,  the  laterite 
'  rook,  the  slate  and  the  limestone,  have 
'  hitherto  been  very  cursorily  examined. 
'  The  scenery  of  the  district  is  varied 
'and  beautiful.  The  estuaries  of  the 
'coast  are,  in  fact,  broad  salt-water 
'lakes,  studded  with  wooded  islands, 
'  and    surrounded   by  fertile  alluvial 
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Mangalore,  were  in  the  possession  of  two  chie&  styling  them- 
selves Rajahs,  who  had  long  been  pensioners  of  the  Bombay 

*  plains,  from  which  rise  the  undulating 
'laterite  hills,  backed  by  the  long 
'waving  hue  of  the  Ghit  mountains. 

*  Passing  from  the  coast  to  the  interior, 
'  each  depression  in  the  laterite  range 
'  is  found  to  be  a  sequestered  valley, 

*  the  basin  of  which  is  occupied  by  rice 
'  fields,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  oocoa- 
'  nuts,  plantain,  betel  palm,  and  pepper 
'  vine.  The  thatched  homestead  of  the 
'proprietor  appears  among  this  thick 
'  vegetation,  and  scattered  huts  of  his 
'tenants  and  dhers  (late  slaves)  are 
'  surrounded  by  their  clumps  of  garden 
'trees. 

'  A  belt  of  forest  clothes  the  undu- 
'lating  surface  at  the  foot  of  the 
'mountain  range,  and  in  travelling 
'  from  the  coast  this  has  to  be  passed 
'  before  the  ascent  is  commenced.  In 
'  ascending  from  this  level  the  timber  be- 
'  comes  finer,  the  rocks  are  more  abrupt, 
'the  torrents  become  waterfalls,  and 

*  all  the  features  of  mountain  scenery 
'  are  met  with  in  their  grandest  form. 
'  In  the  south  of  the  district  the  west- 
'ward  streams  take  their  rise  on  the 
'  westward  slope  only  of  the  mountains, 
'  and  are  but  small  detached  torrents, 
'until  they  unite  into  rivers  at  the 
'  base  of  the  mountains.  The  Cavery, 
'as  described  above,  and  the  Tiinga, 
'  and  the  Badra,  take  their  source  in 
'  the  mountains,  and  drain  off  to  the 

*  e€istward  all  that  falls  on  the  eastern 
'  slope.  In  the  north  of  the  district 
'  it  is  different ;  rivers  which  have  col- 
'lected  the  great  body  of  the  water 
'  on  the  eastern  slopes,  swelled  bv  the 
'  drainage  of  an  extensive  tableland, 
'have  found  a  passage  through  the 
'mountains  westward.  They  burst 
'  the  rocky  barriers  at  a  great  elevation, 
'  and  form,  perhaps,  the  noblest  falls  in 
'  the  world.  Of  these  the  falls  of  Gair- 
'  sappa  are  the  best  known,  and  have, 
'  for  some  time  past,  attracted  visitors 
'  from  all  parts  of  India.  A  scene  more 
'perfect  in  the  combination  of  sub- 
'  limity  and  beauty  is  perhaps  nowhere 
'  to  be  met  with  than  is  afforded  by  the 
'stupendous  chasm  of  890  feet,  its 
'  dashing  cataracts,  and  all  the  acces- 
'  series  of  the  most  beautiful  surround- 


•  mg  scenery. 

•  •  •  •         • 

'  Canara  Balaghit,  or  the  tract 
'  above  the  Ghdts,  differs  essentially 
'  from  the  coast  district.  It  consists  of 
'the  undulating  crests  of  the  moun- 
'  tains,  gradually  subsiding  to  the  level 
'of    the    Deccan.     The    magnificent 


jungle  of  the  Gh^ts  gradually  dwuH 
dies  into  stunted  teak  and  b41,  and 
finally  disappears  into  the  open  plains 
of  the  Mahmtta  frontier.    The  scat- 
tered houses  and  farms  are  exchanged 
for  clustered  villages ;  and  the  doubla 
hedge  which  encloses  them,  and  the 
towers  of  refuge  which  rise  in  their 
centre,  show  that  the  border  track 
came  within  the  sweep  of  the  mounted 
marauders.    The  taluk  of  SiSpa,  ex- 
tending from  the  semi-circular  urontier 
of  Goa  to  the  east  and  south,  consists 
of  a  vast  forest  in  which  a  few  higher 
and  grassy  elevations  rise  like  far 
scattered  islands.    Cultivation  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  deeper  and  well- watered 
glens,  but  seen  from  an  elevation  the 
shadows  of  the  clouds  seem  to  float 
over  an  uninterrupted  sea  of  foliage. 
More  than  a  million  of  acres  are  com- 
prised within  this  taluk,  in  which  are 
included  the  grand  forests,  abounding 
in  teak  and  other  valuable  woods.  To 
the  southward  the  jungle  is  less  con- 
tinuous, and    a  mixture    of   grassy 
glades  and  clumps  of  woodland  forms 
the  characteristic  of  the  Bilgi  taluk. 

'Canara  is  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  country.  The  staple  pro- 
ducts are  rice,  betelnut,  pepper,  car- 
damoms, cocoa-nuts,  and  tmioer.  The 
climate  is  unfavourable  to  manufac- 
tures, and  unless  the  production  of 
salt,  by  solar  evaporation,  be  included 
under  this  head,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  unknown.  But  though  not  a 
manufacturing  country,  it  is  emin- 
ently a  commercial  one.  Beyond  the 
line  of  the  GhiLts  lie  the  fertile  lands 
of  Dhdrwdr,  Balliri,  and  Mysore,  and 
the  products  of  these  countries  find 
their  wav  to  the  larger  markets  ci 
the  world  through  the  ports  of 
Canara.' 
This  district,  which  had  for  several 
centuries  been  subject  to  the  Hindu 
dynasty  of  Yijayanagar,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  of  Bednore,  was  con- 
quered by  Hyder  Ali  in  1763,  and 
remained  a  province  of  Mysore  until 
the  death  of  Tippoo,  in  1799,  when  it 
was  transferred  to  British  rule  and 
its  administration  was  entrusted  to 
Munro.  His  first  duty  was  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  Government  dues  were, 
and  to  take  steps  for  enforcing  their 
collection.  The  two  papers  on  Canara 
printed  in  this  volume  are  the  reports 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Board  of 
Revenue  at  Madras,  stating  the  result 
of  his  inquiries.    The  first  of  these 
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Oovemment.    JamalirMd  had  refused  to  surrender.    A  great 
part  of  the  country,  firom  Nil&hwaram  to  Barkur,  had  been 


reports  shows  what  difficulties  he  had 
to  contend  with,  and  how  bj  patient 
flmmess  they  were  overcome.  It 
shows  how,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
ancient  records,  he  traced  the  regula- 
tions and  customs  which  had  prevailed 
with  reference  to  the  tenure  of  land 
from  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 
when  Canara  was  subject  to  the 
government  of  the  Rajah  of  Yijayana- 

Sir,  and  when  the  assessment  of  the 
nd  revenue,  which  still  formed  the 
basis  of  the  assessment  which  Munro 
found  in  operation,  was  introduced; 
how  the  Vijayanagar  assessment,  which 
was  a  light  one,  having  been  appar- 
ently   considerably    less    than   one- 
fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  had  ren- 
dered the  district  prosperous,  and  had 
led  to  the  formation  of  that  which  did 
not  exist  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
countries,  except  Malabar,  viz.  private 
property  in  land ;  how,  when  the  coun- 
try passed  under  the  Bednore  dynasty 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century, 
the  assessment  was   more  than  once 
raised,  but  was  stiU   not  so  high  as 
matenaUy  to  interfere  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  until  the  con- 
quest of  Canara  by  Hyder  Ali,  under 
whom,  and  under  his  son  and  successor 
Tippoo  Sultan,  there  ensued  a  period 
of  over-assessment,  of  war,  and  of  mis- 
government,    which    in    some    cases 
annihilated  the  old  proprietors,  and 
inflicted  serious  injury  on  all.    It  ap- 
pears from  a  statement  appended  to 
the  letter  of  31st  May,  which  it  is  not 
thought    necessary  to    reprint   here, 
that  whUeTippoo's  assessment  amount- 
ed to  star  pagodas  6,16,089-2-20,  or 
£246,435,  the  assessment  recommended 
by  Munro  did  not  exceed  star  pagodas 
4,65,148-33-64,    or    £186,059.      This 
assessment  included    the    shist,  the 
nature  of  which  wiU  be  explained  pre- 
sently, and  a  portion  of  the  additions 
made   by  the    Bednore   Government 
and  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  which  are 
commonly  designated  asshamil.    The 
Yijayanagar    assessment,    introduced 
between  the  years  1334  and  1347,  in- 
cluding additions  made  to  it  up  to  the 
year  1660,  constituted  the  reJkh^,  or 
standard  assessment,  and  amounted  to 
star   pagodas    5,80,759-22-15.      From 
this  sum  large  deductions  were  made 
on  account  of  inims,  waste  lands,  &c., 
which  reduced  the  actual  assessment 
to  star  pagodas  2,46,623-14-12.    This 
latter  sum,  styled  the  shist  or  balance, 
was  in  fact  the  standard  assessment  in 


1660.  It  was  raised  by  the  Bednore 
Government,  by  various  additions,  to 
star  pagodas  3,20,827-4-73,  at  which  it 
stood  when  Hyder  conquered  Canara. 
It  was  further  raised  by  Hyder  to  star 
pagodas  5,33,202  4-17,  and  by  Tippoo 
nominally  to  8,68,678-25-16,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Munro,  actually  to  only 
6,16,678-25-16;  and  in  regard  to  the 
latter  sum,  it  appears  from  a  subse- 
quent report  by  Mr.  Thackeray 
(printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  Fifth 
Beport)  that  it  was  merely  a  nominal 
assessment,  for  Tippoo  never  collected 
more  than  4,73,550-3-12.  Munro  ob- 
serves that  *the    ancient  assessment 

*  is  still  written,  not  only  in  all  general 
'  accounts  of  districts,  but  in  those  of 

*  every  individual  landowner.  It  is  alone 
'  considered  as  the  due  of  Government. 
'  All  subsequent  additions  are  regarded 
'as  oppressive  exactions.    They  are 
'  not  called  rent,  but  are  stigmatized  by 
'the  names  of  chout,  imposts,  fines, 
'  &o.,  and  distinguished  by  the  names 
'  of  the  diw&ns  who  first  levied  them.' 
The  ancient  assessment  referred  to  in 
this  passage  would   seem  to  be  the 
shist  of   1660,  amounting,  as  above 
stated,  to  star  pagodas  2,46,62314-12 ; 
but  in  the  figured  statement  the  shist 
is  entered  in  one  place  at  3,20,827-4-73, 
in  another  at    3,27,159-7-62,  and  in 
another  at  3,59,732  32-35— all  of  these 
figures  evidently  including  additions 
to  the  ancient  shist  made  by  the  Bed- 
nore   Government;     while    in     the 
abstract   of  Munro's    settlement   for 
1799,  the  standard  rent  or  shist  is  put 
down  at  2,84,604-28-45,  which  sum  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Thackeray  as  the 
amount  of  the  'ancient  shist.'    The 
discrepancy  is  not  now  of  any  material 
importance,  and  I  merely  refer  to  it 
because    the    shist,    as    forming    an 
element  in  the  assessment  of  Canara, 
has  been  recently  brought  prominently 
to  notice  in  the  suits  instituted  against 
the  Government  of  Bombay  by  nu- 
merous landholders  in  North  Canara, 
in  consequence  of  the  re-assessment  of 
the  land  revenue  in  that  district,  which 
was  annexed  to  the  Bombay  Presidency 
in  1862.    Munro's  settlement,  as  has 
been  said,  amounted  to  star  pagodas 
4,65,148-33  64,  or  £186,059.   In  making 
this  settlement,  he  took  as  his  basis 
Tippoo's  assessment  of  star  pagodas 
6,16,089  2-20,  adding  some  fresh  items 
and  new  heads  of  revenue,  but  deduct- 
ing 1,50,940-4-36  on  account  of  waste 
land,  heads  of  revenue  lost,  &c.    Even 
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ravaged  by  the  Coorgs.     In  many  places  the  cattle  had  been 
swept  away,  the  villages  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants — ^men. 


thus  reduced,  the  settlement  he  con- 
sidered to  be  higher  than  could  be  judi- 
ciously imposed  upon  the  district,  but 
did  not  think  himself  '  at  liberty  to  de- 
'  part  widely  from  the  system  which  he 
'found  established/  as  it  was  the  same 
as  that  which  '  existed  in  all  the  pro- 

*  vinces  which  the  Company  had  ao- 

*  quired  in  the  last  and  former  war.' 
He  had  made '  no  other  reduction  in 

*  the  assessment  of  Tippoo  Sultan  than 

*  such  as  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
'  order  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the 
'  rent.  He  considered  himself  merely 
'  as  a  Collector,  who  was  to  investigate 

*  and  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
'  country,  but  who  was  to  leave  it  to 
'  the  Board  (of  Bevenue)  to  decide  as 
*to  the  expediency  of  lowering  the 
'  assessment.'  But  while  thus  e^sess- 
ing  the  land  revenue  at  the  highest 
sum  which  could  be  collected  without 
positive  oppression^  he  urged  upon  the 
Board  of  Bevenue  and  the  Government 
the  importance  of  reducing  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  restore  a  saleable  value 
to  the  land,  and  with  this  view  he 
suggested  a  reduction  of  about  80,000 
pagodas,  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the 
assessment  in  parts  of  the  district  to 
that  which  obtained  at  the  close  of  the 
Bednore  Government,  in  other  parts 
to  the  Bednore  assessment  and  25 
per  cent,  of  the  extra  assessments  im- 

S)sed  by  Hyder,  and  in  others  to  the 
ednore  assessment  and  30  per  cent, 
of  Ryder's  extra  assessments.  Munro's 
recommendations,  which  were  framed 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a  per- 
manent settlement,  at  that  time  in 
contemplation,  were  not  supported  by 
the  Board  of  Bevenue,  bjiit  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Madras  Government  on 
the  understanding  that  the  reduction 
was  to  be  temporary,  and  was  *  not  to 
'  be  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  pro- 

*  vince  as  a  diminution  of  any  of  the 

*  existing  principles  of  assessment,' 
but  *  that  the  whole  amount  was  to  be 
'  entered  under  a  separate  head  of  tem- 
*porary  gratuitous  remission,  to  be 
'  deducted  from  the  aggregate  assess- 
*ment  of  Fasli  1209  '  (a.d.  1799-1800). 
Munro  was  at  the  same  time  instructed 
to  give  his  particular  attention  to 
certain  disproportions  which  had  been 
observed  in  the  rates  of  assessment 
recommended  by  him,  and  also  to  the 
question  of  imposing  a  land-tax  upon 
those  estates  which  under  the  Hindoo 
dynasties  had  been  held  free  of  assess- 
ment, but  had  been  assessed  by  Tippoo. 


Not  only  therefore  was  this  redaction 
of  the  assessment  made  for  1799-1800 
declared  to  be  merely  a  temporary  re- 
mission, but  the  assessment  itself  w«8 
ordered  to  be  revised,  with  the  avowed 
object  of  raising  it,  whenever  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  might  justify  such 
a  step. 

From   Munro's    second    letter    it 
would  appear  that  having,  after  a  longer 
residence  in  the  province,  formed  a  more 
favourable  opinion  of  the  condition  of 
the  people  than  that  which  he  at  first 
entertained,  he  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  whole  of  the 
temporary  reduction  which  had  been 
sanctioned,  but  limited  the  redaction 
of  the  assessment   to   24    per   cent. 
Munro  was  shortly  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  ceded  districts,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  permanent  assessment 
for  Canara  was  indefinitely  postponed. 
Mr.  Thackeray,  writing  in  1807,  ob- 
serves that '  the  Collectors  of  Cuiara 
have  ever  since  gone  on  lowering  or 
raising  the  rent  according  to  circum- 
stances. Upon  Tippoo's  standard  each 
ryot's  payment  to  Gk>vemment  con- 
sists of  two  parts  shist  and  shamiL 
The  shist  is  the  old  land-tax,  and  is 
easy ;  the  shamil  is  the  extra  assess- 
ment, which  is  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less,  than  the  shist.    Few  indi- 
viduals pay  the  full  sum,  indnding 
shist    and    shamU;    but  while    the 
Collector  keeps  the    full    standard 
6,16,089-2-20    in     view,    the     ryots 
have  to  look  forward  to  pay  it,  ac- 
cording  to  the   kykaghiz,  as  it  is 
termed.    This  stcmdard  is  too  high ; 
but  the  annual  settlement  is  made 
with  a  view  to  it,  and  the  amount  is 
regulated  by  circumstances.' 

The  system  here  described  appears 
to  have  been  continued  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  with  very  prejudicial 
eifi^cts  on  the  prosperity  of  the  district 
The  standard  assessment  was  then 
reduced,  and  some  years  later  still 
further  reductions  were  made,  which, 
followed  bv  the  abolition  of  the  transit 
duties  and  of  the  tobacco  monopoly, 
and  by  &  considerable  expenditure  on 
roads,  has  rendered  Canara  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  districts  in  India. 
Now,  the  question  is  not  whether  the 
assessment  is  too  high,  but  whether 
the  land  of  Canara  contributes  its 
proper  share  towards  the  taxation  of 
the  Empire.  Except  in  that  portion 
of  North  Canara  which  has  recently 
been  surveyed  and  re-assessed  under 
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women,  and  children — carried  off  into  captivity.  The  followers 
of  Dhjindaji  had  made  an  irruption  from  Bednore  into  the 
district  of  Kundapur;  Bilgi  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
poligar;  Ankola  and  Sad^ivaghar  were  garrisoned  by  the 
Sultan's  troops,  and  the  Kajah  of  Siinda  had  entered  that 
district  as  his  ancient  inheritance.  It  was  the  height  of  the  DURcaiues 
monsoon,  and  the  rivers  which  cross  the  country  at  the  distance  he  haato 
of  every  five  or  six  miles,  were  all  full,  and  could  only  be  passed 
at  the  few  places  where  there  were  canoes ;  so  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  either  to  communicate  orders,  or  to  assemble 
the  ryots  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  order  to  settle  their 
rents.  My  first  care,  after  arriving  at  Bekal,  was  to  send  off 
harkaras*  into  all  the  districts  where  they  could  venture,  with 
proclamations  warning  the  inhabitants  not  to  pay  any  balances, 
unless  to  persons  acting  under  my  authority,  and  enjoining 
them  to  detain  all  revenue  officers  of  the  former  Government 
who  might  be  in  the  country.  I  had  at  this  time  only  four 
men  about  me  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  amildto,*!"  and  I 
despatched  them  a  few  days  after  the  harkaras,  to  take  charge 
of  Kundap6r,  Honawar,  Bilgi,  and  Saddsivaghar,  as  soon  as 
they  should  have  submitted  to  our  troopa  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  men  to  send  to  other  districts ;  for,  as  it  had  been 
a  maxim  both  with  Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  exclude  the  natives  of 
Canara  from  all  situations  in  the  revenue  line,  as  Tippoo  had 
dismissed  all  the  shauhagars,  and  as  the  people  who  had  been 
drawn  from  Mysore  to  supply  their  places  had  mostly  fled, 
many  weeks  elapsed  before  I  could  procure  a  few  gumashtas.  J 

I  began  with  the  settlement  of  Bekal,  but  such  was  the  Attemptaof 
unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  quit  their  habitations  and  principal 
come  to  the  cutcherry  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  nuike  their 

,  ,  own  terms. 

that  I  was  three  weeks  in  finishing,  in  this  small  district,  what 
ought  to  have  been  done   in  one.     While   engaged  in  this 

the  orders  of  the  Goyemment  of  Bom-  fifty-five  thousand  holdings  in  Canara, 
bay,  there  has  been  no  survey  of  of  which  nineteen  thousand  paid  less 
Canara  since  it  became  a  British  pro-  than  ten  rupees  a  year  to  the  revenue 
▼ince,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  — but  it  aiffers  from  the  ordinary 
officers  who  are  best  acquainted  with  rrotwir  of  the  Madras  territories,  in 
the  district,  that  large  tracts  of  land  that  the  assessment  is  imposed  upon 
are  now  included  in  the  estates,  which  the  estate,  or  toarg,  and  not  upon  each 
are  practically  not  assessed  to  the  field,  as  elsewhere, 
revenue.  The  revenue  system  of  *  JBarMra — a  messenger. 
Canara  is  ryotw&r,  in  so  for  that  the  f  Amtlddr — a  collector  of  the  re- 
holdings  are  numerous  and  many  of  venue. 

them  small — ^when  the  article  fdready  %  Gumdshta — literally  an  agent  or 

quoted  from  was  written,  there  were  deputy— meaning  here  a  native  clerk. 
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business,  I  received  letters  from  the  poligars  of  Bilgi,  S6nda, 
Vitil,  and  E^mla,  all  to  the  same  purport,  congratulating  me 
on  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  expressing  their  confidence 
that  they  would  be  reinstated  in  their  ancient  domains.     I 
knew  that  there  were  pretenders,  either  open  or  concealed,  to 
almost  every  district  in  Canara.     I  saw  that  any  immediate 
discussion  of  such  claims  could  only  be  productive  of  mis- 
chievous consequences,  and  I  therefore  gave  them  all  the  same 
answer — that  they  must  repair  personally  to  camp  and  lay  their 
case  before  the  Resident  of  Mysore,  and  that  even  then  they 
would  not  be  heard  until  they  should  have  withdrawn  all  their 
followers  from  the  Company's   territory.     Not  one  of  them 
obeyed.     General  Hartley  had,  before  my  arrival,  ordered  the 
Rajahs   of  Ktimla  and  Vitil  to  return  to  Malabar,  and   to 
deliver  up  the  arms  they  had  received  from  the  Commissioners. 
They  so  far  paid  attention  to  this  order  as  to  return  themselves, 
with  the  view,  no  doubt,  of  securing  their  pensions ;  but  each 
left  his  nephew  behind  with  all  his  armed  followers,  hoping 
that  by  keeping  matters  in  confusion,  and  hindering  the  ryots 
from  coming  to  the  cutcherry,  they  would  at  last  force  me  to 
give  up  the  country  to  them  on  their  own  terms.     I  took  no 
notice  of  the  nephews  and  their  banditti  They  were  too  strong 
for  the  civil  power,  but  at  the  same  time  too  contemptible  to 
be  made  the  object  of  a  military  expedition,  when  the  troops 
were  required  for  more  important  services.     I  was  also  averse 
to  using  force  wherever  a  point  could  be  accomplished  by 
patience  and  fair  means,  and  I  therefore  contented  myself  with 
sending  frequent  messages  to  the  inhabitants,  inviting  them  to 
come  to  the  cutcherry,  and  warning  them  of  the  punishment 
that  must  inevitably  attend  their  persistingin  their  disobedience; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  General  Hartley  again  went  to  the 
Rajahs,  and  threatened  to  treat  their  nephews  and  adherents  as 
rebels,  that  the  ryots  of  Vitil,  came  to  the  cutcherry,  above 
a  month,  and  those  of  Eiimla  near  three  months,  after  I  had 
first  sent  for  them.    In  the  mean  time,  as  the  season  was  passing 
away,  it  was  necessary,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  them, 
to  go  to  Manjesar,  Putttir,  and  other  districts  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Mangalore  river ;   but  here,  too,  the  inhabitants 
quitted  their  villages  on  my  approach,  and  refrised  to  come 
to  the  cutcherry  except  on  certain  conditions,  prescribed  by 
themselves. 
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Previous  to  the  conquest  of  Canara  by  Hyder,  all  lands  Theiyois 
were  private  property,  and  the  rents  were  fixed  and  moderate ;  S? Lme. 
but  the  amildArs  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  laid  on  one  assess- 
ment after  another,  until  at  last  rents  were  as  high  as  in 
Mysore.  The  inhabitants,  anxious  to  recover  what  they  had 
lost,  had  frequently  been  in  a  state  of  partial  insurrection,  and 
had  frequently  been  severely  punished.  The  principal  men 
among  them,  however,  never  lost  sight  of  their  object  They 
kept  up  a  general  correspondence  from  one  end  of  the  province 
to  the  other,  by  means  of  confidential  people,  who  were  main- 
tained by  private  contributions  among  themselves.  They  made 
an  attempt,  on  every  change  of  a  df  wan  *  or  ashraf,  to  gain 
their  point;  and  they  had  so  far  succeeded  in  1796,  as  to  obtain 
a  nominal  remission  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  which  was  paid 
the  first  year  as  a  bribe  to  the  officers  of  Government,  and  went 
the  two  following  years  partly  to  the  revenue  servants,  and 
partly  to  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  higher  classes,  who 
least  wanted  it.  They  thought  the  transfer  of  the  country  to 
the  Company  a  favourable  opportunity  for  securing  what  they 
had  so  recently  gained,  and  what  they  could  only  have 
expected  to  hold  by  large  and  continual  payments  to  the 
officers  of  revenue.  With  this  view,  therefore,  wherever  I 
went  they  sent  me  in  a  paper,  a  kind  of  bill  of  rights,  stating 
this  deduction  as  the  only  preliminary  on  which  they  could 
agree  to  come  to  any  discussion  at  all  of  their  settlements.  I 
of  course  refused  to  admit  of  any  previous  stipulationa  I 
answered  them,  that  the  revenue  must  first  be  brought  back 
to  its  former  standard,  and  that  then  whatever  appeared 
oppressive,  should  be  remitted.  Finding,  after  several  weeks  bo*  yield 
wasted  in  messages,  that  I  would  not  give  up,  they  at  last  Munro  ^ 
came  in.  The  other  districts  followed  their  example;  and 
after  the  fall  of  Jamalabad,  in  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
country  being  now  freed  from  the  enemy,  the  ryots  made 
very  little  further  opposition  to  the  settlementa  Those  of 
Canara  were  finished  in  January ;  and  the  jam&bandi  might 
have  been  forwarded  to  you  in  February,  had  not  the  placing 
S^da  under  my  chaise  made  it  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
settlements  of  that  province,  which,  from  its  desolate  state, 
and  the  disorders  to  which  it  had  long  been  exposed,  required 

*  IHwdnj  the  ordinary  deeignation  of  the  chief  miniBter  of  a  native  state. 
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The  exist- 
ence in 
former  times 
of  a  fixed 
assessment 
of  private 
property  in 
land  adls- 
Unguishing 
feature  of  the 
Canaraland 
tenures. 


Precautions 
taken  to 
preserre  the 
aooounta. 


a  much  longer  time,  in  proportion  to  its  rent,  than  that  of 
Canara. 

I    have    been    the    more    particular    in    describing    the 
obstacles  which  I  met  with  in  the  settlement  of  Canara^  because, 
except  in  the  districts  claimed  by  poligars,*  they  originated 
entirely  in  the  inhabitants  having  once  been  in  possession  of 
a  fixed  land-rent,  and  in  their  still  universally  possessing  their 
lands  as  private  property, — circumstances  which  distingaifih 
Canara  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  aU  the  countries  beyond 
the  Gh^ts,  and  which  must  be  attended  to  in  whatever  system 
may  hereafter  be  framed  for  its  management.     The  attachment 
of  the  inhabitants  to  this  ancient  land-rent,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  had  resisted  every  new  addition  to  it,  under 
the  Mysore  Government,  induced  me  to  examine  a  number  of 
ancient  sunnudsf  and  revenue  accounts,  in  order  to   ascertain 
from  them  what  had  been  the  state  of  revenue  under  the 
Rajahs  of  Bednore,  as  well  as  imder  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  and 
the  cause  of  its  decline.     The  accompanying  statement  shows 
the  amount  of  revenue  under  the  Rajahs  of  Bednore,  and 
all  the  successive  additions  that  have  been  made  to  it,  down  to 
the  close  of  Tippoo's  reign.     I  have  frequently  entered  ten  or 
twelve  small  items  under  one  head,  because  it  would  be  endless 
and  perplexing  to  have  detailed  them  all  separately.    I  have 
confined  myself  to  the  land-rent,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
the  customs;  for  the  detail  of  them  would  afford  no  criterion 
from  which  a  judgment  could  be  formed  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  because  rice,  from  which  they  chiefiy  arose,  was  never 
permitted  to  be  freely  exported  by  sea,  but  was  always  in  part 
reserved,  though  in  a  different  proportion  almost  every  year,  for 
supplying  the  troops  at  Nagar,  and  in  all  the  garrisons  both 
above  and  below  the  Gh^ts :  and  as  this  rice  paid  no  customs, 
it  therefore  often  happened  that,  in  years  where  the  produce 
of  rice  was  equal,  the  produce  of  the  customs  was  less  by  half 
in  one  than  in  the  other. 

The  great  value  of  land  in  ancient  times  led  the  cumums 
to  adopt  every  expedient  they  could  think  of  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  accounts,  because  they  were  not  only  a  register  of 
the  public  revenue,  but  of  all  transfers  of  land  among  indi- 


*  Poligar — properly    pdUgdr — a  f  Sunnud — properly  mfiacl — a  grant 

petty  chieftain  subject  to  pay  tribute      or  document  conveying  titleSi  pxin- 
and  Bervice  to  the  paramount  state.  leges,  or  emoluments. 
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yiduals.  They  wrote  their  accounts  in  black  books  which  lasted 
above  a  century ;  and,  to  guard  against  accidents,  they  always 
made  two  or  three  copies,  which  were  distributed  among  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  family,  to  be  kept  separately.  Whenever 
a  volume  became  much  worn,  from  length  of  time  and  frequent 
use,  a  fresh  copy  of  it  was  made,  and  a  memorandum  was 
usually  inserted  in  the  title-page,  mentioning  the  year  of 
Saliv&hana  *  in  which  it  had  been  written,  and  also  the  date  of 
the  original  or  older  copy  from  which  it  had  been  transcribed. 
The  use  of  these  registers  having  been  prohibited  during  the 
Mysore  Government,  a  great  part  of  them  has  been  lost,  from 
negligence  and  other  causes ;  but  enough  still  remains  to  fur- 
nish a  complete  abstract  of  the  land-rent  during  a  period  of 
more  than  four  hundred  years. 

From  the  remotest  times  of  which  there  is  any  record,  until  origiMj 

•'  '  mode  of 

near  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  all  land  was  assessed  •««ment. 
in  rice  at  a  quantity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  paddy  sown; 
that  is  to  say,  a  field  which  required  ten  bundles  of  paddy  to 
sow  it  paid  ten  candies  of  rice  to  the  sirkar.  The  measure 
then  in  use  was  called  a  katti,  which  contained  forty  hanis  of 
eighty  rupees  weight;  a  katti  was  therefore  equal  to  three 
thousand  two  hundred  rupees  weight.  The  rent  of  three  such 
kattis  of  land  was  three  kattis  of  rice,  or  one  ghetti  pagoda  of 
the  same  value  as  the  bahddire  now  is.  The  revenue  was 
sometimes  collected  in  kind,  and  sometimes  in  money,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sirk^ ;  and,  probably,  according  as  the  state 
of  prices  rendered  the  one  or  the  other  most  advantageous. 

Between  the  years  a.d.  1384  and  1847,  Harihar  Baya,  the  vuayuiagar 
Rajah  of  Vijayanagar,  made  a  new  assessment  of  Canara  upon  "**™®'**- 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Shastra,  which  suppose  the 
produce  to  be  to  the  seed  as  12  to  1,  and  which  prescribe  the 
proportions  into 'which  it  is  to  be  divided,  between  the  sirk&r 
and  the  cultivator,  agreeable  to  the  Shastra;  therefore  he 
reckoned  that  2^  kattis  of  seed  yielded  80  kattis  of  paddy, 
which  he  divided  as  follows  : — 

To  the  landlord         74 

To  the  cnltiyator  or  labourer         15 

X O  vlie  BUT JEAr  ••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ff 


SO 


*  SdUvdhnfM,  the  name  of  a  power-  centuries  ago,  and  who  gave  his  name 
ful  Hahratta  prince,  who  is  said  to  to  an  era  still  current  in  the  Deccan 
haye  reigned   upwards    of   eighteen      and  in  Southern  India. 
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and  still  following  the  Shastra,  he  divided  the  Biik&r  share  as 
follows : — 

To  the  Birkix  one-sixth  of  the  gross  prodace         6 

Devast&n,*  one-thirtieth        1 

Brahmadaja)  or  Brahmanfl,  one-twentieth li 

He  reckoned  the  7^  kattis  of  paddy  equal  to  half  or  8^ 
kattis  of  rice,  from  which  he  deducted  four  hanis  per  katti  of 
rice,  or  one-tenth,  for  beating  it  from  the  paddy.  The  balance, 
8  kattis  and  15  hanis,  he  supposed  to  be  the  fund  from  which 
the  sirkar  rent  of  one  ghetti  pagodas  to  2^  kattis  of  land  was 
to  be  paid.  Though  it  is  said  that  in  the  7^  parts  of  the  gross 
produce  taken  as  the  sirk^r's  share,  2^  are  for  pagodas  and 
Brahmans,  it  appears  from  a  statement  of  in&ms,  that  the 
share  actually  allowed  to  them  was  little  more  than  one.  This 
curtailment  was  made  on  the  idea  of  their  possessing  lands  to 
a  large  amount  not  included  in  the  jama ;  f  and  it  appears 
from  investigations  made  in  subsequent  periods,  that  these 
indms,  added  to  what  they  held  openly,  exceeded  the  2^  parts 
which  they  ought  to  have  on  the  whole  of  the  jam4,  except 
in  what  is  called  the  hobli  of  Mangalore,  which  comprises 
about  one-third  of  Canara,  and  which,  being  at  that  time 
mostly  held  by  a  number  of  tributary  poKgars,  was  only  par- 
tially subjected  to  this  assessment. 
Additioiu  Between  this  period  and  1660,  the  only  considerable  addi- 

tetrani64T  ^iou  they  made  to  it,  was  by  an  assessment  of  cocoa-nut  and 
and  1660.  other  fruit-trees,  which,  under  the  Vijayanagar  Government, 
do  not  seem  ever  to  have  paid  any  rent,  exclusive  of  the  land- 
rent.  The  Yijayanagar  assessment,  with  all  additions  down 
to  this  era  incorporated  with  it,  has  been  for  more  than  a 
century  considered  as  the  rekhd,  or  standard  rent,  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  country,  cultivated  and  waste.J 

Andent  This  aucieut  assessment  is  still  written,  not  only  in  all 


ftioneoon-     general  accounts  of  districts,  but  of  those  of  every  individual 
the  doe  of     landholder.    It  is  alone  considered  as  the  due  of  Government ; 


Ooyernmcnt. 


*  Devastdn — ^properly  Devaathdna —  to  reprint  here  the  portion  of  the  re. 

a  temple,  or  revenae  applied  to  the  sap-  port  which  contains   the    details  of 

port  of  a  temple.  Mnnro's  revision  of  the  assessment,  a 

f  Jamd,  the  assessment.  smnmary  of  which  is  g^ren  in  the  note 

X  It  has  not  been  thonght  necessary  on  p.  67. 
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all  subsequent  additions  are  regarded  as  oppressive  exactions. 
They  are  not  called  rent,  but  are  stigmatized  by  the  names  of 
chout,  imposts,  fines,  &c.,  and  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  diwans  who  first  levied  them.  They  were  always  opposed 
by  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  in  most 
cases  to  make  them  as  general  and  equal  as  possible,  by  an 
even  rate  of  per-centage. 

This  forms  a  remarkable  distinction  between  the  land-rent 
of  Canara  and  that  of  Mysore  and  the  neighbouring  countries ; 
for  there  the  rent  of  every  village,  and  of  almost  every  ryot, 
fluctuates  firom  year  to  year,  because  it  is  not  fixed  upon  the 
land,  but  is  regulated  by  the  supposed  ability  of  the  cultivator.  / 

However  much  I  disapprove  of  the  numerous  additions  Monro  did 
made  to  the  ancient  land-rent  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  I  did  not  himaeif  at 
think  myself  at  liberty  to  depart  widely  firom  the  system  Jj^^^^ 
which  I  found  established,  as  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  ^^^^ 
exists  in  aU  the  provinces  which  the  Company  have  acquired  J^J^^iiahed 
in  the  last  and  former  war.     I  have  made  no  other  reduction 
in  the  assessment  of  Tippoo  Sultan  than  such  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  rest ; 
I  considered  myself  merely  as  a  Collector,  who  was  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  the  state  of  the  country,  but  who  was  to 
leave  it  to  the  Board  to  decide  as  to  the  expediency  of  lowering 
the  assessment 

Had  such  an  assessment  as  that  introduced  by  Hyder  and  Theeifect 

1  which  wonld 

Tippoo  existed  in  ancient  times,  Canara  would  long  ago  have  ^"^H^e^ 
been  converted  into    a  desert.    In  a  country  so  rocky  and  andTippoo's 
uneven,  where  cattle  are  not  only  scarce,  but,  even  where  they  J^^^^ 
are  to  be  had,  cannot  always  be  employed ;  where  every  spot,  ^^^ 
before  it  can  be  cultivated,  must  be  levelled  with  great  labour 
by  the  band  of  man — ^the  expense  of  the  first  preparation  of 
waste  ground  must  have  been  bo  great,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  attempted,  unless  the   assessment  had  been  ex- 
tremdy  moderate ;.  and  even  after  land  has  been  brought  into 
cultivation,  if  it  is  neglected  for  a  few  years,  it  is  soon  broken 
up  by  deep  gullies  formed  by  the  torrents  which  fiaJl  during 

the  monsoon.  The  andent 


Not  only  these  reasons,  therefore,  but  the  most  positive  evenaiier 

.,  J'  ,111  .  1  ii.1/.  theaddltloM 

evidence  of  accounts,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  fourth  of  made  by  uw 
the  gross  produce,  said  to  have  been  taken  as  the  sirk&r  share  oovernmenv 
in  the  Yijayanagar  assessment,  was  fully  as  much  as  was  paid  r<^ 
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by^the  ryots  under  that  Qovemment ;  for,  after  the  addition 
made  to  it  by  the  Bednore  family,  in  1618,  of  fifty  per  cent, 
besides  many  smaller  additions,  making  about  twenty  per  cent 
more,  it  appears  to  have  been  little  felt  by  the  inhabitant& 
Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  sirk&r  share  was  reckoned  higher 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,  by  adopting  the  sh&stra  role  of 
the  seed  yielding  12  to  1  as  the  basis  of  cultivation ;  for  an 
ancient  estimate  of  produce  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
drawn  up  at  the  time  of  the  original  assessment,  makes  the 
sirk&r's  share  only  one-sixth,  which  was  probably  nearer  the 
truth  than  one-fourtL  Whatever  proportion  it  might  have 
borne  to  the  gross  produce  in  1762,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  Canara  by  Hyder,  it  still  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
moderate  to  have  enabled  the  country,  if  not  to  extend  culti- 
vation, at  least  to  preserve  it  in  the  same  flourishing  state  in 
which  it  had  been  in  earlier  tunea  Where  districts  were  in  a 
state  of  decline,  it  was  not  caused  by  the  land-rent,  but  had 
been  the  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  their  population, 
during  the  frequent  revolts  of  their  numerous  petty  poligars, 
or  it  had  been  occasioned  by  temporary  acts  of  oppression ; 
for  the  Bajahs  of  Bednore,  though  they  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  fixed  land-rent,  frequently  pennitted  their  fietvourites 
and  dependants,  when  placed  in  the  management  of  districts, 
to  ruin  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  by  the  exacti<Mi  of 
exorbitant  fines  under  various  pretences. 

From  these  and  other  causes,  there  were  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  tracts  of  waste  land  which  paid  no  rent,  and 
which  could  be  sold  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  eight  or  ten 
years'  purchase  of  the  sirk&r  reni  I  have  met  with  some 
instances  in  which  particular  fields  had  been  sold  as  high 
as  twenty-five  and  thirty  years.  Under  the  Bednore  rulers, 
therefore,  those  outstanding  balances  which  have  since  been  so 
conmion  in  Canara,  were  almost  unknown.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  keep  annual  details  of  the  state  of  cultivation. 
It  was  never  inquired  what  portion  of  his  estates  a  land- 
lord cultivated  or  left  waste.  It  was  expected,  that  in 
whatever  state  they  were,  he  was  to  pay  the  whole  rent 
When  he  failed,  however,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  it  was 
not  usual,  even  where  it  could  be  done,  to  sell  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  his  land,  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  This  was 
looked  upon  as  a  harsh  measure,  and  was  seldom  resorted  to. 
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The  usual  custom  was  to  grant  him  time,  to  assist  him  with  a 
loan  of  money,  or  to  remit  the  debt  altogether.  The  village  or 
district  was  scarcely  ever  assessed  for  individual  failurea  On 
the  whole,  the  revenue  was  then  easily  realized;  and  when 
there  were  at  times  outstanding  balances,  they  seem  to  have 
been  produced  rather  firom  mismanagement,  than  firom  the 
operation  of  the  land-rent. 

Canara  has,  however,  now  completely  fallen  from  this  state  Present 
of  prosperity.  The  evils  which  have  been  continually  accu-  condition 
mulating  upon  it,  since  it  became  a  province  of  Mysore,  have 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  its  former  population,  and  rendered 
its  remaining  inhabitants  as  poor  as  those  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Its  lands  which  are  now  saleable,  are  reduced  to  a 
very  small  portion,  and  lie  chiefly  between  the  Kundapur  and 
Chandragiri  rivers,  and  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  sea.  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  this  tract  can 
be  sold,  but  only  that  saleable  lands  are  scattered  throughout 
every  part  of  it,  thinner  in  some  places,  and  thicker  in  others, 
particularly  in  the  Mangalore  district  There  is  scarcely  any 
saleable  land,  even  on  the  sea-coast,  anywhere  to  the  north- 
ward of  Kundapur,  or  anywhere  inland,  from  one  end  of 
Canara  to  the  other ;  excepting  on  the  banks  of  the  Mangalore, 
and  some  of  the  other  great  rivers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gh^ts,  the  lands  are  not  only  unsaleable,  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  is  waste  and  ovei^grown  with  wood.  It  is  reckoned 
that  the  population  of  the  country  has  been  diminished  one- 
third  within  the  last  forty  years  ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  that  its  property  has  suffered  a  much  greater 
reduction.  Gairsappa,  Ankola,  and  Kimdapur,  formerly 
flourishing  places,  contain  now  only  a  few  beggarly  inhabit- 
ants; Hon&war,  once  the  second  town  in  trade  after  Man- 
galore, has  not  a  single  house ;  and  Mangalore  itself  is  greatly 
decayed. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  change  has  been  brought  about  ^JjJ^  **''*** 
by  the  invasion  of  Hyder  ;  by  the  four  wars  which  have 
happened  since  that  event ;  by  Tippoo  himself  destroying  many 
of  the  principal  towns  upon  the  coast,  and  forcing  their 
inhabitants  to  remove  to  Jamalabad,  and  other  imhealthy 
situations  near  the  hiUs ;  by  his  seizing  in  one  night  all  the 
Christian  men,  women,  and  children,  amoimting  to  above  sixty 
thousand,  and  sending  them  into  captivity  to  Mysore,  from 
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whence  one-tenth  of  them  never  returned ;  by  the  prohibition 
of  foreign  trade,  and  by  the  general  corruption  and  disorder  of 
his  Government  in  all  its  departments.  These  circumstances 
certainly  accelerated  the  change ;  but,  taken  altogether,  they 
probably  did  not  contribute  to  it  so  much  as  the  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  land-reni 

A  moderate  land-rent  carries  in  itself  such  an  active 
principle  of  prosperity,  that  it  enables  a  country  to  resist  for 
a  long  time  all  the  evils  attending  bad  government,  and  also 
to  recover  quickly  firom  the  calamities  of  war.  When  it  is 
fixed  and  light,  the  fSajrmer  sees  that  he  will  reap  the  reward  of 
his  own  industry.  The  cheerful  prospect  of  improving  his 
situation  animates  his  labours,  and  enables  him  to  replace  in 
a  short  time  the  losses  he  may  have  sustained  firom  adverse 
seasons,  the  devastations  of  war,  and  other  accidents.  But 
when  oppression  is  added  to  all  the  other  mischiefs  of  a 
tyrannical  government,  the  country,  however  flourishing  it 
may  ever  have  been,  must  sink  under  them  at  last,  and  must 
hasten  to  ruin  at  a  more  rapid  rate  every  succeeding  year. 

Hyder  ruined  Canara,  a  highly  improved  country,  filled 
with  industrious  inhabitants  enjoying  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  being  more  comfortable,  than  those 
of  any  province  under  any  native  power  in  India:  but 
instead  of  observing  the  wise  and  temp^:'ate  conduct  which 
would  have  secured  it  the  enjoyment  of  these  advantages, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  fund  from  which  he  might  draw,  without 
limit,  for  the  expenses  of  his  military  operations  in  other 
quarters.  The  whole  course  of  the  administration  of  his 
deputies  seems  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, made  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  utmost  extent 
to  which  the  land-rent  could  be  carried,  or  how  much  it  was 
possible  to  extort  fix)m  the  former,  without  diminiflliiTig 
cultivation.  The  savings  accumulated  in  better  times  enabled 
the  country  to  support,  for  some  years,  the  pressure  of  con- 
tinually increasing  demands ;  but  they  would  not  do  so  for 
ever.  Failing,  and  outstanding  balances,  became  frequent 
before  his  death. 

The  same  demands,  and  worse  management,  increased 
them  in  the  beginning  of  Tippoo*s  reign.  He  was  determined 
to  relinquish  no  part  of  his  father's  revenue.  He  knew  no 
way  of  making  up  for  failures,  but  by  compelling  one  part  of 
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the  ryots  to  pay  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  other ;  he  made 
them  pay  not  only  for  those  which  arose  upon  the  cultivation 
of  the  current  year^  but  also  for  those  which  arose  from  the 
waste  lands  of  dead  and  deserted  ryots^  which  were  annually 
increasing.  Severity,  and  a  certain  degree  of  vigilance  and 
control,  in  the  early  part  of  his  government,  kept  the  collec- 
tions for  some  time  nearly  at  thehr  former  stMidard :  but  it 
was  impossible  that  they  could  remain  so  long ;  for  the  amount 
of  land  left  unoccupied,  from  the  flight  or  death  of  its  culti^ 
vators,  became  at  last  so  great,  that  it  could  not  b&  discharged 
by  the  remaining  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  coUections, 
before  the  end  of  his  reign,  fell  short  of  the  assessment  from  ten 
to  sixty  per  cent  The  measure  which  he  adopted  for  preserv- 
ing his  revenue  was  that  which  most  effectually  destroyed  it ; 
he  forced  the  ryots,  who  were  present,  to  cultivate  the  lands  of 
the  dead  and  absent ;  but  as  the  increased  rent  of  their  own 
land  required  all  their  care  and  labour,  by  turning  a  part  of 
it  to  these  new  lands  the  produce  of  their  own  was  diminished, 
and  they  became  incapable  of  paying  the  rent  of  either. 

The  effects  of  this  violent  regulation  was  to  hasten  the  Extinction 
extinction  of  the  class  of  ancient  proprietors  or  landlords ;  for  ancient  und- 
many  who  might  still  have  contrived  to  have  held  that  rank, 
had  they  been  permitted  to  confine  their  stock  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  own  lands,  wh«i  they  were  obliged  to  employ 
it  in  the  cultivation  of  those  of  other  people,  and  when  the 
coi^aequent  decrease  of  the  produce  left  no  surplus,  after 
paying  the  rent  of  Government,  sunk  to  the  state  of  labourers. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  indicate  the  poverty  ol  a  country 
than  when  its  lands,  so  far  from  being  saleable,  must  be  forced 
upon  the  cultivators :  but  iliis  practice  prevails  more  or  less 
throughout  Canara,  and  is  very  general  everywhere  to  the 
northward  of  Eundapur* 

As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  traditions  and  accounts,  it  under  the 
appears  that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  the  time  when  the  mentsof 
rekha  or  Yijayanagar  standard  rent  was  fixed,  the  whole  of  the  «n<>Bednore, 
land  was  parcelled  out  among  a  prodigious  nmnber  of  land-  "JJ^^ 
holders  paying  annual  rents,  in  various  gradations,  from  five  to  ^^^ 
five  thousand  pagodas.  Qreatestates,however,were  not  common; 
and  the  average  was  nearer  fifty  pagodas  than  any  other  sum. 
The  demand  of  the  sirk&r  was  fixed  for  two  centuries  and  a 
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half  under  the  Vijayanagar  Govemment,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  fixed  under  the  Bednore  Bajahs  also,  during  more 
than  a  century ;  for  in  all  that  period  the  fixed  additions  to  it 
hardly  amounted  to  ten  per  cent. 
Causes  of  the        The  price  of  land,  it  has  been  already  observed,  was  low ; 
li^df^*^"*'   but  this  low  price  ought  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
assessment.    Some  of  it  may  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
other  causes — ^to  the  danger  of  being  suspected  of  being  rich, 
which  hindered  so  much  money  going  to  the  improvement  of 
land,  and  so  much  fi*om  being  paid  for  it,  as  would  otherwise 
have  been  done ;  to  the  total  want  of  manufactures  for  the 
internal  consumption  of  grain,  from  which  the  revenue  chiefly 
arose ;  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  transporting  so  bulky 
a  commodity   by  land,  depriving  it  of  the  market  of  the 
countries  above  the  Gh&ts ;  and  to  the  want  of  a  naval  force 
to  protect  the  coast  against  pirates,  and  to  secure,  at  aU  times, 
a  free  export  for  the  surplus  produce  by  sea.     But  though  the 
price  was  low,  the  property  itself  was  guarded  by  several 
equitable  and  humane  laws,  or  rather  customs,  originating  in 
precautions  which  mankind  naturally  take  to  transmit  their 
possessions  to  their  descendants. 
Faciutice  tor        The  alienation  of  land,  by  sale  or  otherwise,  was  unre- 
of  und°by '   strained.     Nothing  but  gift,  or  sale,  or  non-payment  of  rent» 
othervriee.     could  take  it  from  the  owner.    K  he  absconded  with  balances 
standing  against  him,  it  was  transferred  to  another  person ; 
but  if  he  or  his  heir  returned  at  ever  so  distant  a  period,  it 
was  restored,  on  either  of  them  paying  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion for  the  balance,  and  such  extra  expenses  as  might  have 
been  incurred  on  account  of  improvementa    No  crime  in  the 
proprietor  could  extinguish  the  right  of  the  heir  to  the  suc- 
cession.   Where  proprietors,  holding  directly  of  the  sirkar, 
died  without  heirs,  their  estates  reverted  to  the  sirkir,  which 
gave  them  away  to  a  new  set  of  owners,  on  receiving  one,  two, 
or  more  years'  rent  as  a  nazarana,*  according  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  lands  might  have  been  at  the  time.     It  does  not 
appear  that  the  landlords  were,  by  their  tenures,  bound  to  the 
performance  of  personal  service,  or  any  other  condition  beyond 
the  simple  one  of  discharging  the  public  rent ;  and  even  this 
was  not  always  rigorously  exacted. 

*  Nazardnaj  lit.  a  gift  from  an  in-      payment  made  to  the  State  on  suoces- 
ferior  to  a  superior,  meaning  here  a      aion  to  property. 
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Thoiurh  the  estates  held  immediately  of  Qovemment  were  vaiiotu 
so  small  that  the  rent  of  each  did  not  exceed  fifty  pagodas,  yet  Ufomm. 
the  proprietors  had  under  them  an  infinite  number  of  lesser 
proprietors,  holding  their  lands  of  them,  with  all  the  sam& 
proprietary  rights  as  those  under  which  they  held  their  own 
of  Qovemment.  It  was  usual  for  the  original  proprietors  to 
rent,  either  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  ever,  such  a  portion  of 
their  lands  as  was  sufficient  to  discharge  the  whole  of  their 
public  rent,  and  to  keep  the  rest  in  their  hands.  The  tenants 
for  ever  became  a  second  class  of  proprietors,  whom  nothing 
could  deprive  of  their  right  of  possession,  unless  their  own 
act  of  ^ft  or  sala  On  failure  of  heirs,  the  lands  reverted 
to  the  original  superior  landlord ;  but  a  reversion  of  the  estate 
of  the  superior  landlord  to  the  sirk&r  did  not  take  place  if 
the  inferior  could  be  found. 

As  aJl  land  was  private  property,  no  man  would  occupy  Modes  in 
or  cultivate  waste,  until  he  had  obtained  a  patti,  either  to  was  tran*- 
secure  him  in  the  possession,  or  if  turned  out,  to  indemnify 
him  for  his  expenses ;  because  he  was  liable,  if  he  neglected 
this  precaution,  to  be  turned  out  at  any  time  by  the  owner, 
without  compensation.  When  a  proprietor  alienated  land  for 
a  certain  rent  for  ever,  he  either  received  a  price  for  it,  or 
received  none,  or  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  land  was  transferred.  Which  of  these  modes  was  adopted, 
depended  on  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  the  nature 
of  the  land ;  but  in  each  of  these  cases  the  tenure  was  the 
same,  and  the  tenant  was  called  tenant  by  purchase. 

When  the  sirk&r  disposed  of  lands  which  had  reverted  Land,  the 
to  it  by  the  failure  of  heirs,  it  followed  the  practice  of  indivi-  fh!?alS,°' 
duals.     It  sold  them  almost  always  for  a  nazartina     It  some-  ^'^^^  ** 
times  gave  them  gratis,  but  it  never  paid  money,  and  seldom 
or  ever  advanced  tak^vi  *  to  the  tenant  or  owner.    The  reason 
why  individuals  rarely  received,  and  why  the  sirk&r  almost 
always   received,  a   price  for  land,  is    sufficiently  obvioua 
Individuals,  in  transferring  or  alienating  one  part  of  their 
estates,  always  endeavour  to  do  it  at  the  very  highest  rent 
that  could  be  got,  in  order  to  firee  the  other,  if  possible,  from 
taxation.    But  as  the  sirk&r  took  no  such  advantage,  it  gave 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  estate,  for  the  whole  or  fair 
quota  of  the  standard  rent.     As  all  alienations  of  land  in 

*  Takdti^  an  advance  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  seed  or  agricnltoral  stock. 
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perpetuity  were  said  to  be  by  sale,  all  proprietors  therefore, 
while  the  Bednore  Government  lasted,  were  said  to  hold  their 
lands  either  by  purchase,  or  by  immemorial  prescription. 

The  lands  of  Canara  are  still  to  be  considered  as  held  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  trans- 
fer, as  they  were  under  the  ancient  Grovemment.  The  increase 
of  assessment  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo  Sultan  has,  in  some 
places,  annihilated  the  old  proprietors ;  and  it  has  everywhere 
diminished  the  quantity,  but  not  altered  the  nature  of  the 
property.  What  remains  is  still  as  much  cherished,  and  the 
title  to  it  as  obstinately  contested,  as  it  ever  was  perhaps  at 
any  former  period  The  landlords,  who  once  lived  chiefly  on 
their  rents,  have  now  hardly  any  rent  at  alL  Few  of  them 
have  sufficient  to  constitute,  of  itself,  the  fund  of  their  sub- 
sistence. Many  of  them  procure  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their 
subsistence  by  the  management  of  farms,  or  even  by  acting  as 
labourers.  The  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  property  by  the 
heavy  demands  of  the  sirk&r  seems  rather  to  have  increased 
than  impaired  the  attachment  of  the  proprietor  to  the  remain- 
der. He  never  quits  the  estate  of  his  ancestors  while  he  can 
live  upon  it  as  a  farmer  or  a  labourer ;  but  if,  after  paying  the 
sirldLr  rent  and  what  is  due  to  himself  for  his  labour,  there 
remains  the  most  trifling  surplus,  he  will  almost  as  soon  part 
with  his  life  as  with  his  estate.  Disputes  concerning  land, 
where  the  property  frequently  does  not  amount  to  ten  pagodas, 
are  often  carried  before  every  successive  amild&r  for  twenty 
years. 

The  only  land  in  Canara  that  can  in  any  way  come  under 
the  description  of  sirk&r  lands  is  unclaimed  waste,  to  a  great 
deal  of  which  it  is  very  likely  claimants  would  appear,  were 
it  once  brought  into  cultivation.  There  are  aJso  some  uncul- 
tivated lands,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts,  which  may 
be  reckoned  public.  There  are  lands  which  were  originally 
unproductive,  and  which,  from  the  death  or  absence  of  the 
owners,  would  have  been  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  had  they  not 
been  contiguous  to  more  productive  lands,  whose  owners  it  was 
supposed  were  able,  and  were  therefore  compelled,  to  cultivate 
them.  But  exclusive  of  this  land,  cultivated  by  compulsion, 
and  unclaimed  waste,  all  other  is  private  property. 

This  was  in  ancient  times  so  clearly  understood,  that  the 
right  was  never  questioned  or  infringed,  and  all  public  docu- 
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xnentfi  convincingly  testify  that  mik&r  land  was  altogether 
unknown ;  for  in  granting  lands  for  the  endowment  of  pagodas 
or  in&ms  and  jdgirs  to  individuals^  the  sirk&r^  having  no 
other  property  in  land  except  what  is  derived  fix>m  its  rent, 
did  no  more  than  transfer  this  rent ;  and  the  only  difference 
that  it  made  to  the  landholder  was  that  he  now,  instead  of 
paying  his  rent  to  Government,  paid  it  to  the  Brahman  of  a 
pagoda  or  an  in^mdan  The  in&mdar,  so  £Eur  from  having  become 
entitled  by  his  grant  to  take  upon  himself  the  management  of 
the  land,  had  no  right  even  to  a  residence  upon  it.  He  was 
merely  a  pensioner,  whose  pension  was  assigned  upon  a 
particular  landlord.  This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  there 
are  no  traces  of  j^lgirdars  to  be  found  in  Canara.  These 
men  would  have  required  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  lands, 
and  they  would  therefore  seek  their  j^iglrs,  where  this  could 
be  done. 

None  of  the  inim  sunnuds  in  Canara  contain  any  grant 
of  land,  as  they  do  in  other  parts  of  India.  All  that  they 
do  is  to  specify  the  names  of  the  different  landholders,  and  the 
amount  of  the  public  rent  of  each,  and  to  direct  that  the  whole 
of  this  rent  shall  thenceforward  be  paid  to  a  certain  pagoda  or 
inamdar ;  but  the  land  itself  not  being  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sirk&r,  all  sunnuds  are  of  course  silent  with  respect  to  it.  And 
could  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  silence,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  universal  custom  of  the  coimtry,  by 
ivhich  no  individual  in^dar,  or  community  of  in&mdars,  such 
as  the  Brahmans  of  a  pagoda,  have  the  smallest  control  over  the 
lands  assigned  for  the  payment  of  their  inims.  Government, 
therefore,  in  reforming  the  revenue  system  of  this  province, 
have  no  new  rights  to  private  property  in  land  to  create. 
They  may  augment  the  value  of  the  property  by  diminishing 
the  assessment;  but  the  right  itself  is  already  as  strong  as 
purchase  or  prescription  can  make  it,  and  is  as  well  understood 
as  it  is  in  Great  Britain. 

The  state  of  landed  property  in  the  small  districts  of  Arimiur 
Bilgi  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  in  Canara.  things  in 

Stinda  has  undergone  a  much  greater  reverse  than  even  Decline  of 
Canara ;  but  it  has  not  been  occasioned  solely  by  the  tyranny  gj^^^*" 
of  the  Mysore  Government     Its  decline  seems  to  have  befirun  canara,  and 
under  the  Mahomedan  princes  of  Bijap^,  and  to  have  con-  «""^- 
tinned  under  its  own  Rajahs,  who  were  successively  tributaries 
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to  the  Bijap^  Sultans  and  the  Moghul  Emperors,  and  who, 
besides  the  payment  of  their  peshcush,  were  compelled  to 
satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  Omrahs,  under  whose  control  they 
were  placed,  by  heavy  exactions  firom  their  subject& 
Extent  to  Siinda  has,  like  Canara,  an  ancient  land-rent.      Sunnuds 

which 

private        mention  a  survey  made  in  the  second  century,  but  whe&er 
exists  in       what  is  uow  called  the  old  land-rent  is  the  same,  or  a  more 

Stinda.  « 

modem  assessment,  is  uncertain.  Gardens  or  plantations  of 
cocoa-nut,  betel-nut,  and  pepper  are  considered  as  private 
property,  and  follow  the  same  rules  as  in  Canara;  but  all 
other  land  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  sirldbr.  It  is  also 
understood  that,  even  in  gardens,  the  property  of  the  soil  is 
vested  in  the  sirk&r,  and  that  only  the  trees  belong  to  the 
owner.  As  the  sirk&r,  however,  has  no  right  to  the  ground 
while  the  garden  remains,  this  is  a  distinction  that  can  never 
be  attended  with  any  iuconvenience  to  him;  for  when  a 
garden  is  once  planted,  it  may  be  kept  up  for  ever  by  a 
succession  of  young  trees,  so  that  he  may  be  said  to  be  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  as  well  as  of  the  produce.  As  in  Stmda 
Payangh&t  one-third  of  the  land-rent  arises  fix>m  coooa-nat 
and  betel-nut  gardens ;  as  all  rice  lands  are  occupied  by  sirk&r* 
tenants,  who  are  not  removable  while  they  pay  their  rents^ 
except  in  the  case  of  another  person  offering  a  nazekr&na, 
which  rarely  happens;  as  in  Siinda  Balagh&t  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  land-rent  is  drawn  firom  gardens  of  betel-nut 
and  pepper ;  and  as  it  is  only  in  a  few  villages  on  the  Mah- 
ratta  firontier  that  the  ryots  ever  quit  their  lands,  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  else  wanting  but  a  reduction  of  the  present 
assessment,  in  order  to  constitute  the  rice  lands  private  pro- 
perty as  well  as  the  gardena  There  is  even  now  a  certain 
dass  of  them  distinguished  by  the  name  of  shisan,  or  sunnnd 
lands,  which  have  in  this  manner  become  private  property. 
They  were  originally  waste  la^nds,  for  which  a  nazar&ia  was 
paid  to  the  sirk&r,  in  consideration  of  which  they  were  made 
over  to  the  purchaser  for  the  simple  shist,  or  standard  rent^ 
exempt  for  ever  from  all  extra  assessment&  They  amount 
to  about  six  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  sirk^  land&  All  rice 
lands,  cultivated  and  waste,  which  have  no  sunnud,  being 
liable  to  be  sold  by  the  sirk&r,  lands  highly  improved  were 

*  Sirkdr,  properly  wrk&r,  the  Goyemment,  the  State.    Sirkdr  tenawU^  tenanti 
of  the  State. 
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Bometimes  taken  from  the  ancient  tenant  and  given  to  a 
stranger  for  a  nazarttna,  who  at  the  same  time  received  a 
Bunnud  which  secured  him  against  all  future  increase  of  reni 

Exclusive  of  these  two  descriptions  of  simnud  lands,  no  Most  of  the 

*^  land  in 

land  in  Siinda  is  saleable  except  gardens,  and  many  of  them  sandanot 
even,  in  consequence  of  the  rent  with  which  they  are  loaded, 
are  unsaleable.  Panjmahe,  or  S^da  Payangh&t,  is  nearly  in 
the  same  state,  with  respect  to  cultivation,  as  the  most  deso- 
late districts  of  Canara;  but  S4nda  Balagh&t  is  much  worse 
than  either.  It  is  nearly  a  complete  desert  It  has  not 
throughout  its  whole  extent  a  cultivated  spot  of  a  mile 
square,  except  a  few  small  openings  thinly  scattered ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  ovei^own  with  so  thick  a  forest,  that 
it  can  only  be  penetrated  in  the  few  places  where  roads 
have  been  mada  Most  of  the  heads  of  villages  formerly 
retained  parties  of  thieves  in  their  service ;  for  S^da,  having 
long  been  a  frontier  country,  touching  on  the  territories  of 
several  different  powers,  and  its  jungles  affording  the  most 
complete  cover  to  banditti,  it  has  probably  been  accustomed  to 
plunder  all  its  neighbours,  and  to  be  plundered  by  them,  ever 
since  these  circumstances  concurred  to  favour  such  disordera 

These  banditti,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand.  Disturbed 

^  oondttion  of 

secretly  encouraged  by  the  principal  mhabitants,  in  1796  ex-  the  country. 
pelled  all  the  Sultan's  garrisons  excepting  those  of  HaUihal  and 
Saddsivaghar,  and  defeated  several  parties  sent  against  them ; 
and  though  they  were  at  last  dispersed  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment, several  of  the  ringleaders  continued,  at  the  head  of  bands 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  men,  to  elude  the  search  of  their  pursuers 
among  the  jungles,  and  to  commit  depredations  on  the  country 
till  the  b^inning  of  the  Company's  government  As  they 
were  ihm  offered  indenmity  for  all  past  offences,  and  lands  to 
cultivate,  many  of  them  have  since  come  in.  Some  of  them, 
however,  still  hold  out.  Bobberies  and  murders,  though  not  so 
common  as  before,  are  still  very  frequent  Many  of  the  petty 
Mahratta  zemindars,  particularly  on  the  northern  frontier, 
give  protection  to  robbers.  No  village  is  safe  without  a  guard, 
so  that  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  present 
establishment  of  peons  for  some  years,  till  these  disorders  have 
subsided.  The  most  effectual  remedy  for  iliem  all  would,  I 
imagine,  be  a  moderate  land-rent,  which,  by  holding  out  an 
easy  and  certain  livelihood,  would  bring  back  a  great  part  of 
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these  banditti^  who  were  originally  labourers,  to  the  habits  of 
industry. 

Having  thus  explained  at  some  length  the  andent  and 
present  state  of  Ganara  and  Stinda,  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  offer  a  few  observations  respecting  what  ought  to 
be  the  rate  of  assessment,  and  the  extent  of  farms  under  a 
fixed  settlement ;  but,  as  the  assessment  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  the  division  of  the  country,  I  shall  confine 
myself  entirely  to  it  in  the  present  letter.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that,  without  the  aid  of  a  previous  survey,  or  of  the 
experience  to  be  derived  from  long  residence,  I  cannot  form 
any  correct  judgment  upon  the  subject.  This  may  be  trae  in 
many  instances  with  respect  to  the  assessment  of  farms  or 
villages  in  detail,  but  there  are  certain  points  frx>m  which 
sufficiently  just  conclusions  may  be  drawn  with  regard  to 
what  ought  to  be  the  total  amount  of  the  assessment  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  both  Hyder  and  Tippoo  generally 
raised  rents  as  high  as  they  could  go,  and  frequently  beyond 
what  the  land  could  bear.  Their  example,  therefore,  ought 
certainly  not  to  be  our  guide;  but  the  assessment  of  the 
current  year,  on  the  same  quantity  of  land,  is  nearly  as  high 
as  ever  Hyder's  was  at  any  time,  and  is  higher  than  Tippoo's 
collections  were,  except  during  a  few  years  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  much  the  country 
has  suffered,  both  in  population  and  property,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  the  settlement  is 
now,  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  fully  as 
heavy  as  it  ever  was  in  any  one  year  under  Hyder  or  Tippoo 
Sultan.  It  might  always  be  realized  in  times  of  tranquillity ; 
but  without  a  reduction  of  it,  land  would  never  become 
generally  saleable;  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected  as 
inconsistent  with  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Bengal  system. 

It  may  very  safely  be  assumed  that  no  native  Govern- 
ment is  ever  more  indulgent  in  the  assessment  of  its  subjects 
than  the  British  Qovemment  ought  to  be.  It  is  uiged  that 
the  low  assessment  of  the  Yijayanagar  fSEunily  ought  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  distance  of  Canara  from  the  seat  of  Qovem- 
ment enabling  its  servants,  without  the  fear  of  discovery,  to 
give  fabe  statements  of  it.  This  objection  cannot  surely  be 
brought  against  the  Bednore  assessment ;  for  the  capital  was 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  nearest  part,  and  was  little  more 
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than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  most  distant  part  of  Canara. 
The  Bednore  assessment,  however,  seems  to  have  been  raised 
as  high  as  it  could  possibly  be  raised,  without  destroying 
private  property  in  land  by  rendering  it  unsaleable;  and 
could  it  have  been  raised  higher  without  producing  this  con- 
sequence, it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  done.  It  may 
therefore,  without  the  smallest  danger  of  relinquishing  too 
much,  be  admitted  that  the  whole  of  the  land  in  cultivation 
ought  not  to  be  assessed  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  was  under  the 
Bednore  Goveniment  at  the  time  of  Hyder's  invasion. 

The  reduction  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  for  this  The  redno- 
purpose  would  be  equal  to  star  pagodas  98,780-10-67,  which  is  ^be 
the  excess  of  the  present  settlement  of  the  land-rent  above  '******^* 
star  pagodas  3,39,283-12-8,  the  Bednore  assessment  of  the  same 
land.     This  is  the  reduction  which,  all  other  things  remaining 
equal,  would  be  required  in  order  to  restore  ihe  country  to  the 
same  flourishing  condition  in  which  it  was  before  it  became  a 
province  of  Mysore.     But  as  Government  have  determined, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  permanent  system,  to  abolish  all 
road  customs,  and  all  duties  whatever  on  grain,  which  will 
in  a  certain  degree   have   the  same   effect,  though   not  so 
directly,  as  a  reduction  of  the  land-rent  would  have,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  grant  the  whole  of  the  proposed  abate- 
ment 

Rice  is  the  grand  source  of  the  customs,  and  the  benefit  lutoor 
which  will  accrue  to  the  country  from  the  abolition  of  them  in  the 
will  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  duties  now  paid  on  that  trictstobe 

,  •'  ,  *■  regulated 

article,  and  the  quantity  of  it  annually  exported,  to  the  amount  pytiy  ^^*^ 
of  the  land-rent.     But  the  duties  paid  on  exportation  by  the  ^|  ^^^ 
districts  of  Honiwar  and  Ankola  are  only  three  rupees,  while  ^^^^ 
in  all  the  districts  of  Canara  they  amount  to  eleven  rupees  ^^J^jJJfy'* 
on  the  corge,  varying  in  different  places  from  1533  to  1638  ^^^' 
pakkd   sers;*    and   the   quantity  also   now  exported   from 
Hon&war  and  Ankola  is  so  small,  that  the  duties  on  it  only 
amount  to  star  pagodas  1200,  while  the  duties  on  what  is 
exported  from  the  rest  of  Canara  are  equal  to  star  pagodas 
3200.     It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  immediate  advantage 
which  would  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  rice 
would   be  to  Ankola   and    Hon^war  only  as  star  pagodas 

*  PMtd  ser,  a  measure  of  weight  equal  to  about  two  pounds. 
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1200 — the  amount  of  the  duties  now  paid — to  star  pagodas 
75,611-6>33,  the  amount  of  their  land-rent ;  while  to  the  other 
districts  it  would  be  as  star  pagodas  32^000  to  star  pagodas 
3,20,366-31-36.    For  this  reason,  then,  and  because  Honiwar 
and  Ankola  are  in  a  much  more  desolate  state  than  any 
other  part  of  Canara,  I  .would  recommend  that  their  fixed 
assessment  should  not  be  more  than  the  Bednore  assessment; 
that  the  fixed  assessment  of  Kundaptir,  Bils&war,  and  B&rk6r, 
as  likewise  of  Siinda  Balagh&t  and  Bilgi,  on  account  of  the 
advantages  which  they  will  derive  firom  the  free  sale  of  their 
pepper,  should  be  made  equal  to  that  of  Bednore  and  25  per 
cent  of  the  extra  assessments  by  Hyder ;  and  that  the  fixed 
assessment  of  all  the  other  districts  should  be  equal  to  the 
Bednore  assessment  and  30  per  cent  of  the  extra  by  Hyder, 
because  they  escaped  a  great  part  of  the  50  per  cent  addi- 
tional imposed  in  1618.     The  loss  of  land-rent  which  this 
would  occasion  would  be  nearly  as  follows : — 

Siinda  BalagMt  and  Bilgi        St.  pags.  11,456  10    2 

Ankola  and  Hond war         ,,         12,723  16  38 

Kundapifr,  B&rkdr,  and  Bilsdwar     ,,         18,406    1     2 

The  rest  of  Canara      „        35,785  88  38 

Total 8i  pagB.  78^371  25    0 

or  say,  in  round  numbers,  80,000  pagodaa 
^^^  for  Whether  the  Board  may  think  it  expedient  to  adopt  the 
theenauing  asscssmeut  here  proposed,  or  any  other,  as  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  settlement^  it  is  very  dear  that,  whatever  it 
may  be,  it  must  be  greatly  below  the  existing  one ;  and  as  it  is 
certainly  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  should,  as  early  as 
possible,  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the  sy^stem  intended  to  be 
introduced,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  making  some  reduction 
in  the  land-rent  and  abolishing  a  considerable  part  of  the 
customs.  This  might  be  done  by  remitting  in  the  settlement 
of  the  ensuing  year  one-half  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the 
land-rent;  by  abolishing  all  duties  on  rice  in  Ankola  and 
Han&war,  and  all  except  one  Bahddari  pagoda  per  oorge  on 
exportation  by  sea  in  the  other  districts  of  Canara ;  and  by 
abolishing  all  duties  on  rice,  and  one-fourth  of  the  duties  on 
pepper,  in  the' districts  above  the  Qh&ts. 

The  immediate  loss  of  revenue  which  would  attend  the 
reductions  would  be  nearly  as  follows : — 
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'^^'^^  oS^ri^    ^^PP^'         Total-  EBUmated 

Ankola  and  Honiwar       6,861  26  19  1,200  7,561  26  19  S^^^^ 

Kmidaptfr.B4rkdr,aadBiL^war         9,203    0  41  5,600  14,803    0  41  JjJ^„i-o' 

The  rest  of  Ganara  17,892  34  59  12,200  28,892  34  59 

Snnda  Balaghit  and  BOgi  5,728    5    1         500    1,000      7,228    5    1 

Star  Pagodas     ...       39,185  30  40    19,300    1,000    59,485  80  40 

The  remission  of  this  sum,  large  as  it  is^  ought  not  to  be 
regretted,  when  it  is  to  be  considered  that  it  is  merely 
relinquishing  a  part  of  a  burdensome  assessment,  under  whidi 
the  country  could  never  make  any  great  progress  towards 
improvement,  and  that  a  greater  sacrifice  must  still  be  made 
before  a  settlement  can  be  effected  on  the  principles  of  the 
Bengal  system. 

In  a  country  like  Canara,  totally  destitute  of  manufac-  imporcanee 
tures,  which  pays  three-fourths  of  its  land-rent  from  rice,  the^ezport°^ 
and  near  one-half  of  it  from  the  exportation  of  that  com-  wi^TTiew* 
modity,  it  is  obvious  that  an  export  duty  of  20  to  25  per  cent  proTemeni 
must  not  only  greatly  discourage  the  improvement  of  the  land  Biooofthe 
now  in  cultivation,  but  must  operate  as  a  prohibition  to  the 
occupancy  of  what  is  waste.     It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  it  should  be  abolished  wholly,  or  at  least  in 
part,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  remission  should  be 
published  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  end  of  the  current  Fasli,* 
because  it  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  settlement  of 
next  year,  by  promoting  the  cultivation  of  waste  land — ^will  be 
advantageous  to  the  landlord,  by  increasing  the  demand  of  the 
foreign  market,  and  enabling  him  to  get  a  better  price  for  his 
grain. 

•  Fa$l{,  the  agricultiiTal  or  reyeniie  year,  commencing  on  the  12th  July. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


19th  Koyember,  1800. 

Further  Many  circTimstaiices  have  occurred  within  these  few 
^^^r^re  months  to  induce  me  to  judge  more  favourably  than  I  did 
Tlew^ofthe  formerly  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canajra;  but 
the  people  uono  has  SO  much  attracted  my  attention  as  their  numberless 
iBB^  disputes  about  landed  property.  In- the  Baramahal.  a  dispute 
about  landed  about  land  scarcely  came  before  me  once  in  six  months ;  in  this 

property.  •'  ' 

country  every  other  cause  of  litigation  or  complaint  seems  to 
be  lost  in  that  of  land.  It  alone  produces  more  than  nineteen 
in  twenty  of  all  the  complaints  that  I  hear.  The  accumxdated 
suits  of  half  a  century  appear  to  have  broken  loose  at  once ;  and 
every  moment  that  I  can  spare  from  my  ordinary  business  has 
been  given  to  the  hearing  of  them,  without  having  sensibly 
reduced  their  nxunber.  They  formed  a  principal  branch  of  the 
emoluments  of  the  sirk^  servants,  not  only  under  the  Mysore, 
but  also  under  the  Bednore  Government;  for  it  was  the 
practice  of  almost  eveiy  a.mi1dar  to  receive  money  to  set  aside 
the  decisions  of  his  predecessors,  which  accounts  for  such  a 
multitude  still  remaining  unsettled  Both  these  claims  of 
long  standing,  and  new  ones  which  arise  every  day,  evince 
that  land,  notwithstanding  all  the  subsequent  additions  to  the 
shist,  is  still  considered  as  a  very  valuable  property.  Claims 
come  chiefly,  as  may  be  supposed,  from  the  most  flourishing 
districts;  and  the  proportions  that  come  fit>m  different  dis- 
tricts may  be  reckoned  a  tolerably  good  criterion  for  estimating 
their  comparative  state  of  wealth  or  poverty.  We  may  be 
sure  that  where  lands  are  so  much  the  object  of  contentioni 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  unable  to  discharge  the 
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public  rent;  for  men  would  hardly  lose  their  time,  and  spend 
their  money,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  that  which  is  not  worth 
the  holding,  or"  which  might  involve  them  in  loss.  Were  all 
estates  in  Canara  worth  disputing  for,  I  should  not  think  any 
absolute  necessity  existed  for  reducing  any  part  of  the  assess- 
ment There  is  no  part  of  Canara  where  the  ryots  of 
themselves  throw  up  their  old  lands  and  occupy  new.  There 
are  parts  where,  though  a  man  will  not  quit  his  land,  yet  when 
he  has  been  dispossessed  by  force  or  intrigue,  he  does  not  think 
the  object  sufficiently  important  for  him  to  pay  anything  for 
its  recovery ;  but  in  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  Canara  the 
right  to  land  is  so  obstinately  contested,  that  a  man,  however 
just  his  title  may  be,  is  rarely  permitted  to  succeed  to  his 
estate  without  encountering  the  opposition  of  some  rival  or 
other,  who  endeavours  to  invalidate  his  claim,  and  to  set  up 
one  of  his  own,  supported  by  false  witnesses  or  forged  deeds^^ 
which  are  very  common  in  this  country. 

The  relative  degree  of  value  attached  by  the  natives  them- 
selves to  land,  in  different  parts  of  the  province,  could  we 
exactly  ascertauL^t,  combined  in  some  degree  with  a  retrospect 
of  the  shist  and  collections  of  former  times,  would  afford  the 
best  standard  for  determining  the  proportions  of  the  assess- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  reduced. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  produce  or  value  of  Duncnity  of 
land  from  the  owner  or  cultivatora     Long  experience  has  thf^QM 
taught  them  that  concealment  is  their  best  defence  against  iLid.^^^ 
new  exactions;  and  all  of  them,  however  simple  in  other 
respects,  are  continually  on  their  guard  against  any  questions 
that  tend  to  lead  to  any  disclosure  of  their  circumstances.    A  a  boit^ 
careful  survey  would,  however,  yield  us  a  great  deal  of  useful  bat  mode.  * 
information,  which  cannot  be  drawn  from  them ;  for,  by  learn-  m^ey,  i 
ing  the  rents  paid  by  tenants  to  the  landlords,  and  comparing  theiratand 

prodnco  ot 

the  lands  of  the  tenants  to  the  whole  lands  of  the  estate,  a  Wib 

bronc^t  into 

tolerably  good  guess  might  be  made  of  the  net  income  of  the  ^^^^*^  ^ 
landlords.  A  survey,  howevOT,  cannot  be  made  without  a  wiW)ie. 
heavy  expense ;  and  there  is  no  other  mode  of  acquiring  so  much 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country.  Next  to  a  survey,  the 
best  way  of  gaining  this  knowledge  would  be  by  keeping  a 
register  for  some  years  of  the  rent  and  produce  of  all  lands 
that  become  the  subject  of  litigation.  There  is  always  some- 
thing or  other  on  such  occasions  which  induces  one  of  the 

a 
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parties  to  bring  forward  a  statement  of  the  produce.  As  there 
is  therefore  no  difficulty  in  discovering  it,  and  as  these  dis- 
putes are  so  very  fi:equent,  a  great  number  of  examples  might 
soon  be  collected  from  each  district ;  and  the  average  produce 
of  tiiese  lands  might  be  taken  as  that  of  the  whole  district— or, 
at  least,  it  would  not  be  far  from  it,  after  deducting  sirkir 
lands,  which,  from  not  having  au  owner,  are  but  poorly  cul- 
tivated. 
Th«eyidfiiioe        I  havo  cndeavoured  by  every  means  in  my  power  to 

Eint,bothof  ascertain,  from  such  circumstances  as  have  come  within  my 
idlordB 

teSLnte.  ifl  observation,  what  are  the  relative  proportions  of  the  produce, 
oonunoniy  |^er  deducting  all  expenses  of  cultivation,  that  go  to  the  sirk&r 
and  to  the  landlord.  The  evidence  of  the  tenants,  were  it  not 
most  commonly  faJse,  would  at  once  determine  the  point, 
because  all  rents  of  tenants  to  landlords  in  Canara  are  paid 
either  in  money  or  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of  grain,  and  never 
by  a  share  of  the  crop,  or  what  is  called  w4ram«  In  taking 
the  reports  of  the  landlords  themselves,  the  lowest  that  any  of 
them  have  reckoned  their  average  share  of  the  net  produce  to 
a  district,  or  m&g^tni,  is  fifteen  per  cent.,  andithe  highest  forty 
per  cent.  Though  I  imagine  that  the  highest  of  the  extremes 
is  too  low,  yet  the  admission  of  either  of  them  on  their  part  is 
more  than  could  have  been  expected,  for  it  proves  incontestably 
the  existence  of  a  land  rent.  The>  reply  of  the  farmers  of  the 
Baramahal  to  similar  queries  was  always  that  there  was  no 
rent,  and  seldom  any  profit,  or  anything  beyond  the  mere 
wages  of  their  labour.  In  both  cases  they  represented  their 
situation  as  much  worse  than  it  really  was.  According  to  their 
own  statements,  however,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  condition  of  the  faxmer  of  Baramahal  and  that  of  the  land- 
lords of  Canara. 
Monro's  im-  Among  the  numerous  causes  respecting  land  which  have 
tothe^^**  come  before  me,  the  landlords'  rent  was  much  oftener  above 
propordon     than  bclow  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produca  In  many  instances 

of  the  net         ,  .  t     •    ^  ,  m 

produce  it  was  sixty,  sevouty,  and  eighty  per  cent  The  most  productive 
i^  M^'  lands,  it  may  be  said,  are  the  most  liable  to  become  tiie  subject 
of  litigation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  the 
average  of  the  whole.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however, 
that  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  selection,  or  that  thej 
might  not  form  a  fair  average,  for  they  comprehended  every 
description  of  land — ^those  of  the  poorest,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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most  substantial^  landlorda  A  cause  in  which  most  of  the 
native  Christian  proprietors  were  concerned,  has  ftimished  me 
ivith  a  great  number  of  examples,  the  result  of  which  is  still 
more  in  favour  of  the  landlords.  In  1784,  when  they  were 
carried  into  captivity  by  Tippoo,  their  lands  were  confiscated, 
and  either  given  away,  or  sold  to  men  of  other  castes  for  a  price 
far  below  their  valua  They  have  now  claimed  tiieir  resto- 
ration; and  in  order  to  deteimine  what  the  present  holders 
may  be  entitled  to  as  a  compensation  for  purchase-money, 
improvements,  &;c,  a  statement  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
parties  themselves;  and  as  both  have  agreed  to  abide  by  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  perfectly  correct.  The  only 
difference  is  about  the  price  of  the  rice,  the  one  party  reckoning 
the  average  three  moras  to  the  pagoda,  the  other  four.  The 
Hindus  assert  that  the  Christians  are  the  most  industrious  of  all 
castes,  and  that  therefore  they  have  more  rent  than  any  other. 
The  Christians  deny  this,  and  say  that  they  have  got  the  name 
of  being  industrious  from  selling  vegetables  in  Mangalore,  and 
engaging  in  various  occupations,  but  that  the  Hindu  landlords, 
from  confining  themselves  entirely  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  render  them  frilly  as  productive  as  theirs  are ;  that  the 
Hindus,  though  they  have  more  bad  land,  have  also  more 
good ;  and  that  the  average  rent  of  Hindu  landlords  is  not,  in 
any  one  of  the  five  districts  contained  in  the  statement,  so  low 
as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  procured  from  every  Christian  landlord  an  account  of  the 
produce  of  every  estate  which  bordered  chq  his  own.  This 
would  have  probably  furnished  me  with  the  detail  of  about  a 
thousand  estates,  the  average  of  which  might,  without  any 
material  error,  have  been  taken  as  that  of  the  districts  to  which 
they  respectively  belonged ;  but  as  my  removal  has  prevented 
me  from  obtaining  this  account,  I  can  only  attempt  to  draw  a 
conclusion  from  such  circumstances,  tending  to  throw  a  light 
on  this  subject,  as  I  have  hitherto  had  an  opportunity  of 
noticing.  From  comparing  them  all,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  average  rent  of  landlords  is  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  net  produce  in  all  the  districts  below  the  Gh&ts,  except 
Mulki,  Eimdap^,  and  Bekal,  where  it  may  be  from  thirty  to 
forty,  and  Ankola  and  part  of  Hon&war,  where  it  is  some- 
what lesa 

Anything  like  equality  of  assessment  or  of  produce  can 
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hardly  be  supposed  to  exist  throughout  so  extensive  a  tract  of 
country.    The  dear  rent  is  in  many  instances  as  low  as  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  in  many  as  high  as  eighty  per  cent  of  the  net 
produce.     The  disparities  are  oftener  owing  to  the  difSsrent 
proportions  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land  than  to  those  of 
the  assessment.    Many  of  those  estates  which  now  yield  the 
lowest  proportions  of  rent,  were  formerly  among  the  most 
productive.     They  have  fallen  into  decay  from  the  exactions 
of  nazar<{,na8  for  the  sirk^,  of  fines  for  pretended  or  trifling 
ofiences,  and  of  presents  for  an  endless  succession  of  asophs 
and  amildars ;  from  the  arbitrary  and  uncertain  amount  of  the 
difierent  kists;  from  their  frequent  anticipations,  by  which 
petty  landowners  were  often  compeUed  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
estates  for  the  payment  of  revenue  before  it  was  due ;  from 
such  anticipations  being  often  directed  beyond  the  general  rate 
against  particular  landlords,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  sell 
their  estates  to  persons  who  had  bribed  the  amildars  for  this 
purpose ;  and,  above  all,  from  the  gratuities  required  every  year 
by  the  sirk^.    The  numerous  forts  in  Canara  have  each  a  strong 
shed  running  the  whole  length  of  the  rampart,  in  order  to  cover 
the  troops  from  the  weatheh     These  sheds  and  all  other  public 
buildings,  besides  the  houses  of  all  public  servants,  having  been 
annually  repaired  before  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon,  de- 
manded a  vast  number  of  labourers,  as  did  likewise  the  felling 
of  trees  among  the  hills,  and  transporting  them  to  the  beach,  for 
the  use  of  the  marine  establishment.     All  these  services  were 
performed  by  country  labourers ;  and  as  the  more  substantial 
landowners  had  usually  sufficient  influence  to  get  their  own 
exempted,  the  weight  fell  wholly  on  the  lower  dass,  who  were 
often  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  their  servants  at  the  time 
they  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  them,  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  landa 

As  the  income  of  the  landlord  was  affected  by  these  and 
other  temporary  causes,  the  removal  of  them  wiU  enable  it  to 
rise  gradually  to  its  former  standard ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  so 
necessary  that  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  should  be  r^a- 
lated  by  the  present  state  of  income,  as  by  the  consideration  of 
what  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  few  years,  when  the  country  shall 
have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  these  disordera 

Whether  the  conclusions  I  have  formed  respecting  the  pro- 
portions of  income  are  just  or  not,  there  is  one  thing  certain. 
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that  whatever  they  may  be,  they  do  not  impede  in  any  way  the  revenne 
realization  of  the  revenue,  for  it  has  been  paid  with  a  readiness  realized. 
of  which  I  have  seen  no  example.  Where  balances  have 
appeared  in  my  accounts  to  stand  against  particular  districts, 
it  was  not  owing  to  any  fSulure  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  to  the  late  disturbances  having  hindered  the  revenue 
servants  from  carrying  on  the  collections,  or  remitting  what 
had  been  collected  to  the  treasury.  The  regularity  of  payments 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  considered  that  I  have 
anticipated  at  least  three  months  what  the  period  of  the  kists  * 
has  been  for  the  last  forty  years ;  for  the  inhabitants  opposed 
so  strongly  every  increase  of  land-rent,  that  no  part  of  the 
additions,  either  of  the  "R&m,  or  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo,  ever 
were  paid  with  the  old  rent  withm  the  year,  but  the  whole 
was  collected  separately  in  the  first  three  months  of  the 
ensuing  Fasli.  They  now  make  no  difficulty  in  paying  both 
the  old  rent  and  additions  before  the  end  of  June ;  not  because 
they  are  more  able  than  formerly,  but  because  they  believe 
that  their  readiness  in  discharging  their  rents  will  not,  under 
the  Company's  Government,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  wealth, 
or  as  an  argument  for  laying  new  impositions  upon  them.  I 
am  positive  not  only  that  the  alterations  of  their  kists  has 
produced  no  distress,  but  their  circumstances  are  improving. 
I  know  it  from  having  few  complaints  concerning  rent,  and 
more  directly  from  their  own  acknowledgment,  which  lyots 
very  seldom  make ;  I  see  it  in  their  cultivating  waste  lands, 
and  in  their  taking,  as  private  property,  lands  which  have  long 
been  cultivated  on  account  of  the  sirk&r.  These  are  lands 
which,  from  having  no  owners,  had  been  neglected,  and  which, 
as  the  produce  had  decreased,  had  usually  been  given  at  a 
reduced  rent,  for  one  or  more  years.  The  temporary  holder 
could  not  claim  the  proprietary  right  without  paying  a  sum 
of  money,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do;  and  he  could  not 
venture  to  improve,  lest  he  should  be  dispossessed  in  favour  of 
a  stranger.  As  he  could  gain  little,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  lose  much,  because  remissions  were  granted  on 
account  of  bad  crops,  which  were  never  allowed  in  cases 
where  land  was  private  property.  When  a  man  agrees  to 
become  a  proprietor  of  sirk&r  land,  he  shows,  at  the  same  time, 

*  Kistf  instaliaeiit,  the  portion  of     specified  periods  in  the  oourse  of  the 
the  annual  assessment  to  be  paid  at      year. 
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a  confidence  both  in  the  forbearance  of  Qovemment  and  in 
his  own  means  of  improvement ;  because,  by  the  custom  of  the 
countiy,  whatever  may  happen,  he  has  from  Hub  moment  no 
claim  to  remissioa  In  the  district  of  Kundap^r,  sirkir  lands 
which  paid  a  rent  last  year  of  star  pagodas  307l-15^>  have 
this  year  been  given  away  in  proprietary  right  at  an  annnaJ 
rent  of  star  pagodas  3329-32-62;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
sirk&r  lands  now  in  cultivation  may,  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years,  be  disposed  of  in  a  similar  manner.  The  fiicility 
of  collection^  and  the  growing  confidence  of  the  landholders, 
convince  me  that  the  settlement  of  1209  (1799-1800)  might 
always  be  collected  without  a  balance,  and  that  no  abatement 
whatever  is  necessary  to  secure  it  from  failure.  But  if  we 
aim,  not  merely  at  the  obtaining  of  a  certain  sum  as  revenue, 
but  also  at  giving  a  new  spirit  to  agriculture,  and  raising  the 
country  to  a  pitch  of  prosperity  beyond  what  it  has  ever  been 
in  former  times,  the  present  assessment  must  be  lowered 
Were  I  certain  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  country 
would  so  far  recover  from  the  shocks  it  sustained  und^  the 
late  Government,  that  one-half  the  net  produce  or  landlord's 
rent  would  be  equivalent  to  the  public  revenue,  I  woidd 
propose  no  reduction;  because,  from  observing  the  condition 
of  those  landlords  whom  I  positively  know  to  be  in  possession 
of  half  the  net  produce,  and  from  many  conversations  with 
them,  I  am  frOly  satisfied  that  it  is  adequate  to  every  end,  not 
only  of  present  realization,  but  of  friture  improvement ;  and 
that  a  country  moderately  improved,  the  basis  of  whose 
assessment  should  be  one-half  of  the  net  produce,  would,  if 
protected  from  all  other  demands,  soon  pay  with  one-third 
what  it  had  before  paid  with  one-half. 
The  rekhit,  In  estimating  the  rates  of  reduction,  I  have  thought  that 

cannot  be      mauy  othcr  points  were  entitled  to  as  much  attention  as 

implicitly  "  *■ 

a^^tti^  the  rekhd,  or  shist,  because  I  suppose  the  rekhd  itself  to  have 
th^JS^f  originally  been,  like  all  other  assessments,  extremely  unequal, 
Thr«Sii  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  inequality  has  been  increased  in  particular  dis- 
couecuonsof  tiicts  by  the  falsification  of  accoimts.    It  however  deserves 

M«t  years  •' 

formaeafer  consideration,  as  showing  what  the  land-rent  formerly  has 
been,  as  forming  a  standard  to  which  it  may  possibly  at  some 
future  period  be  raised  again,  and  as  being  regarded  by  the 
inhabitants  as  the  only  proper  foundation  of  assessment 
But,  after  the  many  dianges  that  have  been  wrought  by  time, 
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it  can  no  longer  be  imidicitly  followed  as  a  guide.  It  is  safer 
to  be  directed  by  the  present  condition  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  the*  revenue,  with  a  retrospect  to  what  it  has  been  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  No  guide  is  so  sure  as  collection*  By 
observing  how  the  landholders  feel  under  it,  many  discoveries 
are  made  that  never  would  have  been  suggested  by  accounts, 
and  which,  though  they  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  figures^ 
the  manager  on  the  spot  perceives,  have  wasted  the  resources  of 
agriculture,  and  must  have  a  principal  place  in  his  calculation 
of  a  permanent  revenue. 

The  only  reductions  I  have  made,  for  the  present  year,  are  Bednctiont 

,       ,  .  -      -  ^  •f        '  made  for  the 

by  lowering  the  land-rent  2|  per  cent,  and  the  export  customs  current 
on  rice  to  two  Bah&dari  pagodas  per  corge,  and  abolishing 
the  inland  duties  on  grain,  cattle,  sheep,  &c.    These  are  aU 
that  are  required  to  serve  the  end  of  a£B[>rding  some  immediate 
relief 

The  remaining  reductions  of  customs  may  be  deferred  till 
the  Madras  customs  regulations  are  introduced;  and  of  the 
land-rent,  till  the  permanent  system  is  established. 

There  wiQ  be  an  increase  of  about  3000  pagodas  to  the  land- 
rent  from  the  cultivation  of  waste,  which  will  diminish  in  part 
the  reduction  of  2  J  per  cent 

My  chief  reason  for  remitting  2|  per  cent,  was  to  convince  cuef  reaaon 
the  landlords  that  demand  is  limited ;  and  thereby  to  encour-  iBtooonvinoe 
age  them  to  exert  their  whole  means  in  improving:  their  holders  that 

°  *^  ®  the  demand 

estates  to  the  utmost,  without  any  fear  of  a  new  assessment  of  the  state 

•^  la  limited. 

Any  further  reduction  of  the  export  duties  on  rice  is  perhaps 
unnecessary.     It  is  the  only,  channel  throuf^h  which  a  com-  The  con- 

RnmntlnTi  nf 

pensation  can  be  received  for  the  loss  of  land-rent,  and  through  laznries  wrn 

never  Tield 

which  revenue  may  rise,  in  some   degree,  as  the   country  mnch 
flourishes ;  for  there  is  no  solid  ground  to  suppose  that  con-  India, 
sumption  of  luxuries,  or  even  of  conveniences,  will  ever  yield 
much  revenue  in  India. 

Both  the  reductions  of  customs  and  of  land-rent  will  Effect  of  the 
eventually  benefit  the  landlord,  but  they  will  act  in  different  the  und 

,  asseaement 

way  a    A  reduction  of  land-rent  will  operate  both  more  directly  and  of  the 

•'  ....  .       .  customB  on 

and  more  equally  in  giving  vigour  to  agriculture  and  relieving  [J^"fjP^' 
the  poorer  class  of  landlords,  than  any  reduction  of  customs  respectively. 
could  do,  because  they  receive  the  benefit  of  it  immediately, 
without  waiting  for  the  sale  of  their  grain.    In  this  case,  too, 
the  benefit  is  extended  equally  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
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rich  and  the  poor.  But  the  reduction  of  the  customs  is  more  in 
£a,vour  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor,  because  the  rich  proprietor 
can  always  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce  on  the  same 
extent  of  land,  or  in  proportion  to  his  rent,  than  the  poor  one 
can  possibly  do. 


(    89    ) 


THE  REPAIR  OF  TANKS* 


I6th  July,  1801. 

All  tanks,  however  productive  they  may  have  once  been,  Autanb, 

liow6vcr 

become  at  last  unproductive :  for  in  process  of  time  the  influx  productive. 

*  beooinc  at 

of  water  brings  so  much  mud  along  with  it,  as  to  raise  the  bed  ^^p"'' 
nearly  to  the  level  of  the  bank.    When  this  has  happened,  the  jj^s  ^  *Jj 
tanl^  is  past  all  remedy,  and  whatever  money  is  laid  out  upon  *^«  ^«<*»- 
it  is  thrown  away ;  for  a  greater  rent  may  usually  be  got  from 
cultivating  the  rich  mould  within  the  tank,  than  from  the 
fields  below  which  it  can  now  water.    But  to  attempt  the 
construction  of  new  tanks  is  perhaps  a  more  hopeless  experi- 
ment than  the  repair  of  those  which  have  been  filled  up ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  place  where  a  tank  can  be  made  with 
advantage,  that  has  not  already  been  applied  to  this  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants.     The  residence  of  a  European  is  too  short 
in  any  one  place  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  situation  best  adapted  for  a  new  tank.    If  he  sees  what  he 
supposes  to  be  a  very  &vourable  spot,  where  no  work  of  this 
kind  has  ever  before  been  raised,  he  may  be  pretty  certain 
that  there  is  some  insurmountable  objection  which  has  escaped 
his  observation.     Either  the  supply  of  water  is  precarious,  or 
the  bottom  is  £a.lse  and  will  not  hold  it,  or  there  are  not  ryots 
to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  tanks  which  it  is  most  useful  to  repair  are  such  as,  JJ^JS^Is*®" 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  populous  villages,  may  have  J^JJi}^*" 
been  burst  by  the  water,  but  not  filled  up  with  mud.  '*?***'• 

*  A  few  months  before  this  paper  torate  of  BaUdri,  of  Gaddapah,  and  of 

J^  written,  Monro  had  been  trans-  the  tdliiks  of  DtCjp^  and  Eambam,  now 

^rred  to   the   charge  of  the  Ceded  attached  to  the  UoUeotorate  of  KarntCl. 

piBtricts,  an  extensive  tract  of  country  The  cession  of  this  tract  by  the  Nizam 

to  the  south  of  the  rivers  Tiingabadra  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the 

<^t^d  Krishna,  and  consisting  of  the  introductory  memoir. 
Bfeater  part  of  the  present  CoUec- 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  RYOTS  FOR  THE 
EXECUTION  OF  ORDINARY  REPAIRS  TO  MINOR 
IRRIGATION  WORKS. 


17th  January,  1803. 

It  is  nsoauy  It  is  usual  in  many  places,  when  the  damages  of  tanks  are 
the  ryots  to  trifling,  not  amounting  to  above  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  pagodas, 
ordinary       for  the  cultivators  themselves  to  make  the  necesaary  repairs, 

repairs  of  ,  . 

taak»-  either  by  their  own  labour,  or  by  an  assessment  of  grain  for 
the  help  of  waddiw^trs.  Wherever  this  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  ought  to  be  Continued ;  for,  were  the  sirk&r  to  make 
every  little  repair  at  its  own  expense^  applications  would  be 
endless,  and  the  inhabitants  would  feel  no  motives  to  uige 
them  to  attend  to  the  preservation  of  their  tanks.  There  lure 
very  few  tanks  in  which  ordinary  repairs  have  not  always  been 
made,  either  by  the  cultivators  themselves,  or  by  the  revenue 
servants  at  their  expense,  by  levying  a  contribution  of  grain 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  each  man's  land.  The  execution 
of  such  repairs  is  therefore  no  new  burden,  for  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  tenure  by  which  they 
hold  their  lands.  When  a  tank  bursts  affcer  the  crop  is  pretty 
far  advanced,  the  ryots,  to  save  themselves  from  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  all  their  past  labour,  which  must  ensue  if  the 
tank  is  not  instantly  built  up,  are  commonly  on  such  an 
occasion  active  enough  in  repairing  the  damage ;  but  were  the 
same  thing  to  happen  before  their  grain  was  sown,  they  would 
give  themselves  no  trouble  about  it,  but  apply  to  the  amildiur 
to  execute  the  work  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  therefore 
best  to  discourage  all  demands  for  trifling  repairs,  which  can 
be  made  without  the  help  of  waddiwirs,  or  bricklayera 

The  expense  of  the  repairs  which  it  has  been  customary 
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for  the  ryots  themselyes  to  make  will  vary  in  different 
situations,  but  I  should  never  think  it  too  heavy  while  it  did 
not  exceed  five  per  cent  of  the  rent  of  the  lands  watered  by 
the  tank ;  and  wherever  a  tank  bursts,  a  greater  proportion  of 
vrork  ought  to  be  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  than  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  where  the  repair  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
gradual  injuries  of  time ;  for  a  tank  seldom  bursts  unless  from 
the  negligence  of  the  people  of  the  village  in  remaining  at 
home  during  a  heavy  rain,  instead  of  watching  by  turns 
upon  the  bank,  and  being  ready  to  open  a  passage  for  the 
superfluous  water. 

The  repair  of  watercourses  is  still  more  conmion  than  that  sun  more  m 
of  tanks,  by  the  labour  of  the  cultivators.    In  eveiy  part  of  the  wateroourses. 
countiy  watercourses  are  annually  cleared  out  by  them,  and 
the  performance  of  such  work  is  not  regarded  as  any  extra 
duty  more  than  the  payment  of  their  renta     In  my  own 
division,   all   the  watercourses   from   the    Pennar   and   the 
smaller  rivers  are  kept  in  repair  by  the  cultivators.    Those 
from  the  Tdngabadra,  being  upon  a  greater  scale,  and  more 
exposed  to  damage,  may  perhaps  have  been  most  frequently 
cleared  out  at  the  expense  of  the  sirldtr;  but  even  in  these, 
I  imagine  that  a  part  of  the  work  has  always  been  done  by 
the  cultivators.     There  is  nothing  in  the  expense  that  ought 
to  be  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
work  is  chiefly  required  near  the  heads  of  the  watercourses, 
that  it  is  too  much  for  the    inhabitants  of   the   adjacent 
villages  to  perform,  and  that  those  of  the  villages  lower  down 
could  not  assist,  on  account  of  the  distance,  without  suffering 
great    inconvenience.     All   watercourses   from   tanks   ought 
invariably  to  be  kept  in  good  order  by  the  cultivators  them- 
selves.   It  is  only  in  cases  where  they  may  have  been  choked 
up  &t>m  the  neglect  of  many  years  that  they  ought  to  be 
cleared  out  at  the  public  expense.    It  will  be  proper  to  investi- 
gate these  matters  fully,  and  to  continue  either  to  demand 
from  the  inhabitants  those  repairs  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  execute,  or  else  to  make  them  defray  the  charge 
by  an  extra  assessment. 
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ON  THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  RYOT- 
WAR  and  ZEMINDiRI  SYSTEMS. 


■«0«' 


Under  the 
Mahomedim 
Government 
theaesess- 
ment  was 
never  le86 
than  one- 
third,  and 
wajB  often 
one-half  of 
the  gross 
produce. 


If  the  as- 
Bcsament  la 
more  than 
one-third  of 
thesroea 


15th  August,  1807. 

The  assessment  of  Akbar  is  estimated  by  Abul  Fazel  at 
one-third,  and  by  other  authorities  at  one-fonrth  of  the  gross 
produce,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  higher  than  either  of  these 
rates ;  for  had  it  not  been  so,  enough  would  have  remained  to 
the  ryot,  after  defraying  all  expenses,  to  render  the  land 
private  property ;  and  as  this  did  not  take  place,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  nominal  one-third  or  one-fourth  was  nearly 
one-hal£  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Arang- 
zib,  for  he  directs  that  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop 
shall  be  taken  from  the  ryot ;  that  where  the  crop  has 
suffered  injury,  such  remission  shall  be  made  as  shall  leave 
him  one-half  of  what  the  crop  might  have  been ;  and  that 
where  one  ryot  dies,  and  another  occupies  his  land,  the  rent 
should  be  reduced,  if  more  than  one-half  of  the  produce,  and 
raised,  if  less  than  a  third.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
Arangzib  thought  that  one-half  was  in  general  enough  for 
the  ryot,  and  that  he  ought  in  no  case  to  have  above  two- 
thirds.  The  mode  of  assessment  in  the  Ceded  Districts  and  in 
the  Deccan  still  limits  the  share  of  the  ryots  to  those  propor- 
tions, but  makes  it  commonly  much  nearer  to  one-half  than 
two-thirds  of  the  produce.  If,  by  fixing  the  Government  rent 
at  one-third,  he  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  remainder,  and  all 
such  future  increase  as  might  arise  from  his  industry,  he 
would  never  relinquish  his  farm,  and  all  cultivated  land 
would  soon  become  private  property.  If  more  than  one-thiid 
is  demanded  as  rent,  there  can  be  no  private  landed  property, 
for  it  is  found  that  when  land  which  had  formerly  been  inam 
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is  assessed,  as  long  as  the  rate  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  produce, 
the  produce,  the  land  is  regarded  as  a  private  estate,  and  can  no  private 
generally  be  sold ;  but  that  whenever  the  rate  exceeds  one-  property. 
third,  the  land  is  scarcely  ever  saleable — is  no  longer  reckoned 
private  property,  and  is  often  abandoned.  It  is  also  found  by 
experience,  that  one-third  of  the  produce  is  the  rate  of  assess- 
ment at  which  persons,  who  are  not  themselves  cultivators, 
can  rent  land  from  Government  without  loss;  for  it  enables 
them,  after  paying  the  public  demand  and  being  reimbursed 
for  all  expenses  and  stock  employed,  to  obtain  a  small  portion 
of  land-rent.  As  one-third  of  the  produce  is  therefore  the 
highest  point  to  which  assessment  can  in  general  be  carried 
without  destroying  private  landed  property,  and  as  it  is  also 
the  point  to  which  it  must  be  lowered  before  persons  who  are 
not  cultivators  can  occupy  sirk^  land  without  loss,  it  is 
obvious  that,  unless  the  assessment  is  reduced  to  this  rate, 
land  can  neither  be  occupied  by  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants, 
nor  ever  become  private  property;  nor  can  any  permanent 
settlement  be  made,  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
ryots,  or  of  the  public  revenue.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  in  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
rent  of  Government  should  be  about  one-third  of  the  gross 
produce.  The  present  assessment  is  about  forty-five  per  cent. 
To  bring  it  to  the  proposed  level  would  require  a  remission  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
example : — 

Total  gross  prodnce,  say       •..  ...  ...  ...         100 

Govemment's  share  of  the  present  assessment  ...  45 

Deduct  25  percent  of  assessment       ...  ...  ...  ll^ 

Gtoyemment's  share,  by  proposed  assessment    .».  ...  83} 

Supposing  that  this  remission  is  allowed,  its  being  granted  Becapitnu- 
to  zeminddrs  or  to  ryots  would  make  a  very  material  difference  argnmcnta 

,       •;  for  and 

to  the  country.     I  have  stated  nmy  m  former  letters  what  against  the 

"  ,         "^  xemindari 

appeared  to  me  to  be  the  respective  advanta£:es  and  disadvan-  andryotw^ 
tages  of  the  zemind^ri  or  miittadiiri  and  ryotw&r  systems; 
and  all  that  I  have  to  offer  now  on  the  subject  is  little  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  arguments  already  adduced  at  dif- 
ferent times.     It  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  zemind&r  or  Argmnents 
mtittaddr,  that  he  becomes  at  once  a  great  proprietor,  and  ux£ndAxi 
relieves  Government  of  the  trouble  of  making  settlements  with 
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the  ryots ;  that,  having  a  deeper  interest  in  the  cnltiYation  of 
the  country  than  the  revenue  officer,  he  is  better  qualified  to 
direct  it ;  that,  being  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  ryots,  and  having  greater  interest  to 
prevent  their  failure  or  desertion,,  he  is  more  likely  to  grant 
them  such  remissions  as  may  occasionally  be  necessary ;  that 
he  -will  grow  rich  himself,  and,  by  granting  favourable  terms 
to  his  tenants,  will  gradually  raise  up  a  body  of  substantial 
landowners ;  that  he  will  require  no  remissions  in  bis  rent  to 
Government,  as  he  will  be  able  to  make  up  for  his  loss  in 
one  place  by  his  gain  in  another ;  that  he  will  stand  between 
Ck>vemment  and  the  cultivator ;  and,  finally,  that  by  con- 
ducting most  of  the  details  formerly  entrusted  to  the  revenue 
officer,  he  will  greatly  lessen  the  number  of  accounts,  and  the 
charges  of  collection^ 
Argmnents  Against  the  zemind&ri  system,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 

Bcminddri  mtittad&r  will  endeavour  to  secure  all  advantages  to  himself* 
by  giving  only  sh(»-t  leases,  and  making  the  ryots  pay  the  full 
rent  according  to  custom;  that  if  he  fSails  in  this,  and  is 
obliged  to  lower  their  rents  to  induce  them  to  remain  on  his 
estate,  he  lessens  his  own  means  of  dischaiging  the  public 
dues ;  and  if  he  is  constrained  to  give  up  the  whole  advantage 
usually  allowed  to  himself  by  Government,  or  fifteen  per  cent 
remission  to  them,  his  edtate  becomes  in  fact  ryotw&r ;  that  by 
being  restricted  from  raising  his  rents,  he  loses  one  essential 
quality  of  ownership,  and  by  being  hindered  from  alienating 
his  estate  in  smaller  portions  than  500  pagodas  rent,  be  loses 
another ;  that  if  he  cannot  raise  the  rent,  or  turn  out  lyots, 
he  has  not  the  advantage  which  is  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
adoption  of  large  fiarms,  for  he  will  not,  even  if  he  has  the 
means,  attempt  to  improve  where  he  cannot  raise  the  rent ; 
that  the  great  zemind^  defies  all  authority,  and  will  keep  the 
ryots  as  poor  as  they  have  always  been,  and  the  small  one, 
or  m^ttad^r,  will  endeavour  to  imitate  him  in  his  state  and 
armed  followers ;  that,  though  most  of  the  m^ttas  will  finally 
resolve  into  ryotwdr  fEums,  many  of  the  greater  ones  will 
assume  the  character  of  zemind^es  or  poligarships ;  that 
the  country  will  be  filled  with  petty  armed  chiefe,  who  may 
hereafter  combine  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity ;  and  that 
the  system  is,  on  the  whole,  detrimental  to  the  country,  and 
dangerous  to  the  Government. 
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In  fikvour  of  the  ryoiwir  system,  it  may  be  observed  Ajmunents 
that  it  is  the  system  which  has  always  prevailed  in  India;  of  the 
that  no  other  can  be  permanent ;  and  that,  however  different  Bytusm, 
any  new  one  may  be,  it  must  resolve  itself  into  it  at  last, 
because  the  duration  of    great  property  in  any  family  is 
opposed  by  early  and  universal  marriage,  by  the  equal  division 
among  all  the  sons,  and  by  adoption,  where  there  are  none. 
That  it  is  more  simple  than  the  miittaddri  plan,  because  it 
requires  no  artificial  restraints,  contrary  to  custom  and  the 
laws  of  inheritance,  to  prevent  the  division  of  estates ;  because 
it  admits  of  all  gradations  of  large  and  small  farms,  as  there 
are  ryots  who  pay  from  one  to  one  thousand  pagodas ;  because 
the  owner  c^  the  land,  where  he  has  tenants,  may  raise  or 
lower  the  rent  at  pleasure,  which  cannot  be  done  by  the 
mtittad^.    That  it  is  better  adapted  to  preserve  simplicity  of 
manner  and  good  order,  because  every  ryot  will,  on  his  own 
estate,  be  at  once  proprietor,  farmer,  and  labourer;  because 
the  division  of  property,  by  engaging  men  in  labour  for  their 
maintenance,  is  favourable  to  quiet ;  because  a  great  body  of  / 
small  proprietors,  instead  of  a  few  zemindilrs  or  miittad^, 
wiU  be  interested  in  supporting  Government ;  and  because  it 
£5u;ilitates  the  establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  can  seldom  readi  zemindirs,  particularly  armed 
ones.    It  may  be  also  said  that  it  is  better  calculated  to  pro- 
mote industry,  and  to  augment  the  produce  of  the  country, 
because  it  makes  more  proprietors  and  farmers,  and  fewer 
common  labourers^  than  the  zemind^  or  m^ttaddri  schemes ; 
because  the  ryot  would  be  more  likely  to  improve  his  land, 
as  a  proprietor,  than  as  the  tenant  of  a  zemind^ — and  as  he 
would  enjoy  the  whole  remission,  instead  of  a  small  part,  or 
perhaps  none,  he  would  be  more  able  to  do  it — and  because  the 
small  proprietor,  being  a  better  manager  ajid  farmer,  and  more 
immediately  interested  than  the  great  one  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land,  would  bestow  more  pains  on  it,  and  make  it  yield 
a  more  abundant  crop.  That,  supposing  the  amount  of  property 
to  be  the  same,  it  would  be  better  that  it  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  small  proprietors,  than  of  four 
or  five  hundred  great  ones;  that  by  the  remission  going  at 
once  to  the  ryots,  it  would  improve  the  circumstances  of  the 
class  of  men  fi:om  whom  the  revenue  is  principally  drawn, 
and  would  enable  them  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  food. 
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and  thus  to  favour  the  increase  of  population ;  that  by  allow- 
ing the  revenue  to  increase  or  diminish,  according  to  the 
extent  of  land  in  cultivation,  it  eases  the  &rmer,  without 
occasioning,  on  an  average  of  years,  any  loss  to  Oovenunent ; 
that  this  fluctuation  would  lessen  eveiy  day,  as  the  ryots 
became  more  wealthy,  and  would  at  last  be  confined  to  tank 
lands ;  and  that  the  lyotw^  system,  by  retaining  in  the  bands 
of  Government  all  unoccupied  land,  gives  it  the  power  of 
gradually  augmenting  the  revenue,  without  imposing  any 
fresh  burden  upon  the  lyots,  as  long  as  there  is  an  acre  of 
waste  in  the  country. 
Alleged  The  chief  arguments  against  the  ryotw^r  system  are,  the 

to  the  great  detail  of  accounts,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  man- 

system  not     affcmeut  I  the  interference  of  revenue  officers  in  cultivation ; 

veiy  senouB.      o  * 

the  expense  of  collection ;  and  the  fluctuation  in  the  annual 
amount  of  the  public  revenue.  But  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
very  serious  in  these  objections.  When  a  country  is  surveyed 
and  the  rent  of  eveiy  field  fixed,  the  accounts  become  perfectly 
simple — they  are  nothing  more  than  a  list  of  ryots  and  fields ; 
and  if  the  ryots  do  not  next  year  take  new  or  throw  up  old 
land,  the  same  register  will  serve  again ;  and  as  cumums  must 
always  be  kept,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  getting  finom 
them  an  account  of  a  hundred  ryots,  than  of  one  mAiieui&r. 
The  accounts  of  the  customs,  which  yield  so  small  a  portion 
of  revenue,  are  infinitely  more  intricate  and  troublesome  than 
those  of  the  land-rent  K  such  a  remission  is  granted  as  will 
leave  the  ryots  a  private  rent,  after  discharging  the  public  one, 
the  interference  of  revenue  servants  will  be  unnecessary. 
Their  own  interest  will  stimulate  them  to  cultivate,  as  in 
Canara,  where  no  revenue  officer  ever  thinks  of  calling  upon 
the  owner  to  plough  or  sow  his  fields.  The  additional  expense 
of  collection  in  the  ryotwAr  settlement  would  be  gradually 
compensated  by  the  rent  of  waste  lands  brought  into  culti- 
vation; and  the  fluctuation  in  the  annual  amount  of  the 
revenue  would  be  gradually  lessened,  as  the  ryots  became 
attached  to  their  farms,  by  the  benefits  of  a  low  assessment, 
and  retaining  them  as  a  lasting  possession,  instead  of  changing 
them,  partly  or  wholly,  almost  every  year. 
The  prof.  The  ouly  matters  of  real  importance  in  a  comparison  of 

g^^b^yof  the  ryotw&r  or  zeminddri  systems  are  the  amount  of  the 
ehoQidtetho  reduction  to  be  granted,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution.    If 
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the  sum  is  in  both  cases  equal,  the  direct  loss  to  revenue  is  oij«ctof  the 
also  the  same ;  but  in  the  one  case,  the  whole  remission  goes 
immediately  to  the  ryots,  by  whom  all  land-rent  is  produced, 
while  in  the  other  it  may  never  reach  them.    The  zeminddxs 
will  keep  it  £rom  them  for  ever,  and  the  m6ttad£rs  for  a  long 
period  of  years.     In  the  one  case,  the  whole  of  it  will  be 
immediately  applied  to  the  improvement  of  the  country ;  in 
the  other,  either  none,  or  only  a  small  portion  will  be  allotted 
to  that  purpose.     It  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should  ever 
have  been  conceived  that  a  country  could  be  as  much  benefited 
hy  giving  up  a  share  of  the  public  rent  to  a  small  dass  of 
zemindars  or  m^ttad^,  who  do  not  yet  actually  exist,  as  by 
giving  it   to   the   ryots,   from   whom   all   rent   is   derived. 
Where  the  settlement  of  a  great  province  is  in  view,  the  pros- 
perity of  the  body  of  the  people  should  be  the  grand  object  to 
which  everything  else  should  be  made  to  yield;  and  as  it  is 
plain  that  the  ryots  must  reap  infinitely  more  advantage 
from  a  remission  granted  to  themselves,  than  from  a  similar 
one  to  zemindars  and  miittadilrs,  the  ryotw&r  system,  with . 
all  its  supposed  inconveniences,  ought  undoubtedly   to  be 
adopted  in  preference  to  every  other.    The  zemind&r  is  a  kind 
of  contractor,  who  undertakes  to  get  a  greater  fixed  rent  for 
Government  from  the  lyots,  than  can  be  done  in  any  other 
way.    He  engages,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  to  make  the 
ryots  always  pay  what  they  now  do.    He  can  remit  nothing 
to  them  without  loss  to  himself,  and  he  will  therefore  keep 
their  rents  as  high  as  ever,  as  long  as  he  can.    The  advantages 
of  this  system  may  be  comprehended  in  a  few  worda    The 
zemindir  undertakes  to  pay  every  year  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  revenue,  to  relieve  the  public  servants  from  the 
fatigue  of  thinking  about  it,  and  to  settle  with  the  lyots  in  such 
a  manner  that  Government  shall  never  hear  anything  about 
them. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ryotw&r  system,  that  it  leaves  The  oi^ec 
no  person  between  the  cultivator  and  the  revenue  officer;  but  i^^w^ 
this  objection  is  made  from  not  understanding  the  condition  of  inyoWM 
Indian  husbandmen,  for  in  this  country  the  landlord  and  cul-  interfereiic* 
tivator  can  never  be  permanently  separated,  as  in  England.  <^}l^*^;^ 
The  minute  division  of  property  will  always  render  them  the  Jj^^J^^'J" 
same  person,  with  very  few  exceptions.    The  landlord  must  *^**rty"n®' 
always  cultivate  his  own  fields;  and  hence  the  collections  ^^' 
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must  always  be  made  directly  from  the  cultivator  in  hia  quality 
of  landlord,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  person  between  the 
cultivator  and  the  revenue  officer,  without  a  creation  of  zemin- 
d£rs,  who  must  themselves  in  time  become  either  petty  princes 
or  cultivators.    K  the  whole  system  of  English  and  of  Indian 
collection  is  examined,  it  will  perhaps  appear  that  the  inter- 
ference of  revenue  officers  is  greater  and  more  vexations  in 
England  than  in  this  country.    The  land-tax  of  England  is 
so  light,  and  is  so  small  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue,  that 
the  landlord  cannot  be  supposed  to  suffer  any  vexation  from 
its  collection ;  but  then  there  is  the  excise,  for  which  eveiy 
house  is  entered,  and  the  property  of  every  person  subjected  to 
as  much  inspection  and  interference  as  the  land  of  the  Indian 
ryot     Were  there  no  excise  in  England,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  draw  a  greater  revenue  from  the  land,  and  to  investigate 
its  produce  more  narrowly.     Land-rent  is  to  Indian  what  the 
excise  and  customs  are  to  English  revenue,  and  hence  it 
becomes  necessary  to  give  particular  attention  to  it,  and  to 
employ  a  large  establishment  of  servants  to  secure  eveiy  part 
of  it  that  is  justly  due  to  Government 
flJrtSuOTin        "^^  annual  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  revenue  has 
of  re^nu°*    likewise  been  brought  as  an  argument  against  the  lyotwir 
rjotwi?*      system.    But  this  fluctuation  will  never  be  so  great  as  to  cans* 
SS  to*     ^^7  serious  inconvenience.     It  would  never  in  any  one  year 
JJ^nvS-"*  exceed  ten  per  cent,  in  an  aggregate  of  six  or  eight  collector- 
^^'  ates,  though  it  might  be  more  in  a  single  one.      It  would 

gradually  diminish  as  the  lyots  became  proprietors,  and  would 
in  ten  or  twelve  years  scarcely  ever  be  above  five  per  cent 
As  the  inequality  too  would  arise  as  often  from  an  increase 
as  a  decrease  of  revenue,  Government  would  lose  nothing  by 
it,  and  the  deficiency  when  it  occurred  might  always  be  pro- 
vided for,  either  by  reserving  the  surplus  of  former  years  or 
by  a  loan. 

♦  *  *  *  ♦      •       • 

^pansive  Though  the  revenue  at  first  should  be  the  same,  or  should 

character  of  °  ' 

^ndCT^h""*    be  even  greater  under  the  miittad^,  it  has  this  disadvantage. 
ryotwdr        that  the  revenue  is  limited  at  once,  and  cannot  grow  with  the 

system  an  '  o 

«d^!mtase  I'GSources  of  the  country,  whereas  in  the  ryotwdr  it  keeps 
exact  pace  with  them,  rising  or  falling  as  there  is  more  or  less 
cultivation.  It  is  no  loss  on  the  whole  to  Grovemment,  and 
must  be  much  easier  to  the  ryots,  while  they  have  so  little 
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property,  that  this  fluctuation  should  continue,  for  they  culti- 
vate most  when  the  season  is  favourable,  and  Government 
thus  draws  from  the  country  the  greatest  revenue  in  those 
years  when  the  gross  produce  is  the  greatest ;  and  the  land-rent 
of  India  may  be  said  in  this  respect  to  resemble  the  principal 
sources  of  British  revenue — the  excise  and  customs — ^which 
increase  or  diminish  yearly  with  the  commerce  of  the  nation, 
the  fund  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  public  ought  cer-  The  puwic 
tainly  to  be  regulated  in  some  degree  by  the  private  revenue  the  country 
of  the  country,  but  nothing^  can  be  more  contrary  to  this  regulated  in 

•' '  *-*  ^  ''  Bome  degree 

principle  than  the  mtittadiri  system,  for  it  fixes  the  public  ^y  ^*»«  p"^- 

r  r  ^  J  '  r  vaterovenue. 

demand  now,  which  must  remain  the  same  thirty  or  forty 
years  hence,  whatever  addition  may  have  been  made  to  private 
property  in  that  time.  It  does  not  accommodate  itself  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country ;  and  because  it  cannot  raise  the 
revenue  hereafter,  it  makes  it  too  high  at  first,  as  in  the 
Baramahal  and  other  districts,  whose  whole  resources  have 
been  brought  to  light  by  survey ;  and  in  order  to  realize  this 
revenue  it  is  obliged  to  authorize  the  muttadars,  or  middle- 
men, to  exact  the  former  high  rents  from  the  ryota  On  the  The  lyotw^r 
other  hand,  the  ryotwdr  system  enables  the  public  to  advance  ■daptB  itaeif 
with  the  private  revenue,  as  long  as  there  is  any  waste  land  ^^» 
in  the  country ;  and  in  doing  this  it  adapts  itself  perfectly  to  ini»*wtAnt8. 
the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  for  there  can  be  no  juster  measure 
of  their  means  than  the  increase  or  decrease  of  cultivation. 
It  also,  by  making  the  remission  upon  the  assessment  of  the 
land,  gives  the  whole  of  it  at  once  to  the  ryots,  and,  by  en- 
abling them  to  raise  more  food  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families,  facihtates  the  increase  of  population,  the  occupancy 
of  waste  for  its  subsistence,  and  the  augmentation  of  revenue. 
The  assessment  of  lands  formerly  cultivated  and  waste  never 
cultivated  amounts  to  star  pagodas  10,10,842.  It  would  be 
idle  to  imagine  that  the  whole  can  ever  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  nearly  all  the  land  formerly  Probawe 

incrcAfie  of 

cultivated,  amounting  to  star  pagodas  5,55,962,  together  with  a  cuitivatioa. 
considerable  portion  of  the  waste,  will  be  occupied  in  the  course 
of  twenty-five  years. 

The  increase  of  cultivation  will,  however,  have  no  sensible  ^{Jj^jon 
efiect  in  augmenting  the  size  of  fitrms,  and  thereby  lessening  J^^wiriiy 
the  detail  of  collection.  The  farms  will  probably  always  ^^^^^ 
remain  as  at  present,  comprehending  all  sizes,  from  five  acres  u^^^  ^^ 
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to  fifteen  hundred,  and  paying  firom  one  to  a  thousand  pagodas 
Their  enlargement  is  prevaited  at  present  by  the  want  of 
property,  and  will  be  prevented  her^E^ier  by  its  division.    In 
u^^-I^  the  Ceded  Districts,  and  thitraghont  the  Deccan,  the  ryot  has 
r^  ri^S    ^^^®  ^^  ^°^  property  in  land-— he  has  no  possessory  right;  he 
^^^^  does  not  even  claim  it.    He  is  so  £u'fix)m  asserting  either  a  pro- 

prietary or  a  possessoiy  right,  that  he  is  always  ready  to  rdin- 
quish  his  land  and  take  some  other,  which  he  supposes  is  lighter 
assessed.  All  land  is  supposed  to  revert  to  Government  at  the 
end  of  everyyear,  to  be  distributed  as  it  may  think  proper;  and 
land  is,  accordingly,  sometimes  taken  from  one  ryot  and  given 
toanother,  who  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  r^itw  If  this  power 
is  exercised  with  caution,  it  is  not  from  the  fear  of  violating 
any  possessory  right,  but  of  losing  revenue;  for  the  assessment  is 
generally  so  high  that,  if  the  ryot  is  dispossessed,  Uie  same  reni 
can  seldom  be  got  from  a  new  one.  The  only  assessed  land 
that  is  not  annually  at  the  disposal  of  Qovemment  is  that 
which  pays  a  quit-rent,  and  is  either  inams  that  were  formerly 
fi^ee,  or  ground  belonging  to  tanks  and  wells,  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  individuals,  who  are  on  that  account  allowed  a 
remission  from  one-fifili  to  one-half  of  the  rent.  Even  in  this 
case,  however,  private  property  in  land  has  always  been  viewed 
with  so  much  jealousy,  that  instead  of  a  permanent  quit-rent, 
it  has  been  much  more  usual  to  allow  the  person  who  digs  the 
tank  or  well  to  hold  the  land  rent  bee,  until  he  is  reimbursed 
for  all  his  expenses  and  labour,  and  then  to  r^^ard  it  as 
^w^  the  Government  land,  and  assess  it  at  the  ftdl  rate.  The  ryot  of 
utoSS^r  ^'  Ii^<iia  unites  in  his  own  person  the  characters  of  labourer, 
JtSStori!"^  farmer,  and  landlord ;  he  receives  the  wages  of  the  labourer, 
the  profit  of  the  farmer  on  his  stock,  and  a  small  surplus  from 
one  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  as  rent,  but  on  an 
average  not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent.  The  smallness  of 
this  surplus  prevents  him  from  letting  his  land  to  an  under- 
tenant, because  the  rent  would  not  be  equal  to  his  subsistence, 
and  also  because  no  tenant  would  give  him  even  this  rent ;  for 
as  there  is  everywhere  plenty  of  good  land  lying  uncultivated, 
which  any  person  may  occupy  on  paying  ihe  sirk&r  rent,  it  is 
evident  that  no  ryot  will  hold  land  of  another,  and  pay  an 
addition  of  five  or  six  per  cent,  upon  the  sirk^  rent,  when  he 
may  get  land  of  the  same  kind  without  paying  any  increase. 
As  long,  therefore,  as  Government  have  uncultivated  land  of  a 
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tolerably  good  quality  to  dispose  of^  ryots  can  have  no  tenants;  ^^^^^s*^ 
and  hence  there  never  has  been  in  India,  with  the  exception  of  f titivated 

*  land  avail- 

a  very  few  districts,  any  class  of  landowners  receiving:  their  *we,  ryot» 

•'  '        •'  o  can  have  no 

rents   from  tenants.    The  tendency  of  the  Indian  system  of  *«°*nto. 
castes  and  laws  of  inheritance  always  has  been,  and  must  be,  to  SSlJS*^' 
keep  land  divided  into  small  portions  among  the  ryots,  and  to  iJSin-*^*^ 
make  the  same  person  labourer,  farmer,  and  landlord.     Why,  tomtaJS 
then,  attempt  to  subvert  an  ancient  system  which  places  the  !? JJi^lty. 
great  body  of  ryots  above  want,  renders  them  industrious,  f^^^^*^^ 
frugal,  and  comfortable,  and  preserves  the  simplicity  of  their  ^^"* 
manners  and  their  respect  for  public  authority  ?    It  has  been 
said  that  there  can  be  no  proper  subordination  without  just 
gradations  of  rank  in  society,  and  that  zemind&rs  are  required 
in  Indian  society  to  accomplish  this  desirable  end ;  but  this 
opinion  is  completely  contradicted  by  experience,  for  there  is 
no  people  on  earth  among  whom  there  is  greater  subordination 
than  among  the  Hindus,  who  never  saw  proprietary  zemin- 
ddrs  until  they  were  created  by  the  Company's  Government. 
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THE  IMP(5SITI0N  OF  A  TAX  ON  INCOMES  IN  THE 

FORM  OF  A  HOUSE-TAX.* 


-•*•- 


15th  AngoBt,  1807. 

ThehouM-     The  plan  which  I  have  proposed  for  forming  a  permanent 
Ceded  IMS-     rvotwax  settlement  is  so  plain  that  it  can  require  no  fnrtner 

trictfl  is  more      •'  *  ,  - 

properly  •     elucidation,  except  with  regard  to  house-rent,  which  ought 


tAX  on 


Income.  It    undoubtedly  to  remain  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 

l8  an  equit-  •f  •   i     • 

Su^ht^'b?**  Collector  as  a  sort  of  increasing  revenue.  The  tax  which  is 
to  other"*  generally  denominated  house-rent,  is  more  properly  a  tax  upon 
dietricti.  income.  In  the  case  of  labourers  and  other  poorer  orders  of 
the  inhabitants,  where  it  does  not  exceed  one  or  two  rupees, 
it  may  be  called  house-rent ;  but  even  here  it  is  rather  a  tax 
upon  income,  equal  to  the  produce  of  a  certain  number  of  days 
labour,  for  the  house  or  hut  itself  is  probably  not  worth  more 
than  five  or  ten  rupees.  In  the  case  of  weavers  and  other  trades- 
men, it  is  usually  termed  a  professional  tax ;  but  as  the  weaver 
is  rated  according  to  the  estimated  produce  of  his  loom,  and 
the  number  that  he  employs,  the  tax  is  evidently  upon  his 
income ;  and  in  the  case  of  merchants,  who  often  pay  a  tax  of 
fifty  pagodas  for  a  house  which  would  not  sell  for  so  much, 
the  tax  is  clearly  an  income  one,  and  is  so  considered  by  them- 
selvea  There  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the  tax 
with  regard  to  labourers  and  tradesmen ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  ascertain  it  with  respect  to  merchants,  who,  though  they  are 
supposed  to  be  assessed  in  some  places  at  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  income,  in  others  pay  little  or  nothing.  Under 
the  native   Government  there  were  many  reasons  for  this 

*  This  paper  is  ioserted  as  indi-      the  non-agricultural,  as  well  as  the 
I  eating^  Munro^s  opinion  regarding  the      agricultural  classes,  to  contribute  to 

I  expediency  and  justice  of  requiring      the  revenue. 
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indulgence.    The  merchants  usually  supplied  without  payment 
the  demands  of  the  revenue  servants  for  cloths  and  other 
articles ;  they  were  also  obliged  to  furnish  at  a  low  rate  what- 
ever articles  were  required  for  the  public  service,  and  to  take 
the  sirkir  share  of  the  crops,  damaged  stores,  &c.,  at  ten  per 
cent  above  the  market  price,  and  also  in  times  of  exigency  to 
pay  occasional  contributions.     These  demands  having  ceased 
under  the  Company's  Government,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
the  merchants  being  more  favoured  in  one  place  than  in 
another,  or  for  their  not  being  everywhere  assessed  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  other  classes  of  the  inhabitants.     It 
would  be  vexatious  to  attempt  to  discover  the  income  of  indi- 
viduals, but  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  aggregate  income  of 
the  merchants  of  a  district  may  be  made  from  accounts  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  the  population,  the  produce  and  consump- 
tion, and  the  usual  profits  of  trades;  and  fifteen  per  cent  upon 
the  sum  resulting  from  these  calculations  might  be  imposed  upon 
the  merchants,  leaving  them  to  distribute  it  in  detail  according 
to  the  income  of  the  several  individuals.     In  the  district  of 
Raidrfig,  where  the  house-tax  is  higher  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  Ceded  Districts,  and  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  upon  income,  a  new  distribution  was  made  last  year 
by  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers  themselves.    The  total  sum 
was  not  increased,  because  it  was  already  suflSciently  high,  but 
the  shares  of  many  individuals  were  reduced  one-half,  and 
those  of  others  doubled  and  quadrupled.    A  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  from  all  the  chief  trading  towns  of  the  Ceded 
Provinces  were  at  the  same  time  assembled.     They  were 
informed  that  the  house  or  income  tax  would  be  raised,  and 
were  directed  to  state,  not  what  their  income  was,  but  what 
the  rate  of  the  tax  upon  it  was  in  their  respective  districts 
compared  to  Baidr^.     They  debated  among  themselves  for 
several  weeks,  and  at  last  produced  a  statement  to  which  they 
all  agreed,  as  containing  the  fair  rates  of  their  districts.    The 
Baidr6g  merchants  who  were  present  took  care  to  see  that 
the  neighbouring  districts  were  rated  as  high  as  their  own,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  additional  assessment  from  falling  upon 
themselvea     The  tax  might  by  the  same  process  be  extended 
to  every  place  where  it  is  not  yet  established,  and  make  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  public  revenue.    An  idea  of  this 
increase  may  be  formed  from  comparing  the  house-rent  of  the 
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Ceded  Provinces  with  that  of  the  richer  provinces  below  the 
Gh^ts. 

Star  PagK 
HouBe-rent  of  the  lower  dasses  of  the  people,  tradesmen,  ^eo,        63,946 

Ditto  of  merchants  and  shopkeepers        ...    88,124 

97,070 

Ditto  to  be  laid  on  in  Fasli  1217  to  1220,  to  raise  the  other  districts 

to  the  level  of  BaidnSg  21,000 

Star  Pagodas    1,18,070 

• 

Where  merchants  are  exempted  from  this  income-tax,  they 
contribute  little  more  to  revenue  than  common  labourers;  they 
pay  no  direct  taxes,  and  those  which  they  pay  indirectly  on 
betel,  tobacco,  doth,  &c.,  are  very  trifling.  It  is  contrary  to 
every  just  principle  of  taxation,  that  the  richer  should  be  more 
lightly  assessed  than  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people ;  and  as 
no  additional  demand  can  be  made  upon  them,  if  the  house- 
tax  is  permanently  included  in  the  land-rent,  it  ought  certainly 
to  be  kept  separate,  in  order  that  it  may  yield  an  increasing 
revenue,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  coxmtry  improve. 
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the  position  of  the  ryot  and  of  the 

zemindAr 


Evidence  he/are  Select  Committee  of  Houee  of  Commons,  l&th  April,  1812. 

The  lyot  in  almost  every  part  of  India  that  I  am  acquainted  The  ryot, 
with  is  considered  as  the  cultivating  proprietor,  and  in  that  ryotwdr 
capacity  he  is  certainly  in  a  much  better  position  than  under  vaiia,  is  the 

•'  .  .    •'   .  *  GQltivating 

any  zemindAr,  even  if  his  assessment  is  equal  In  both  cases  proprietor, 
he  stiU  feels  the  pride  of  independence,  and  considers  himself 
as  a  person  of  higher  rank,  when  he  holds  immediately  of  the 
Crown,  than  when  he  holds  of  any  zemind^.  He  is  likewise  the 
master  of  all  his  own  profits  arising  from  improvement,  which 
he  can  hardly  ever,  under  a  zeminddr,  be  secure  in  the  posses- 
sion of.  The  authority  of  zemind^  is  so  great,  that  they  will 
always  find  means,  while  they  exist,  to  levy  extra  contributions 
upon  the  ryot,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the  officers  of 
Government. 

The  zemind&r  seems  to  have  different  characters  in  different  Jhe  ■emin. 

(ur  In  some 

parts  of  India :  in  some  he  is  a  military  chief,  having  no  land  ^^^ 
or  farm  of  his  own — a  kind  of  petty  tributary  sovereign,  who  Sjir^ 
collects  his  rents  from  the  ryots  in  the  same  manner  as  any  ^^r  of  the 
other  sovereign ;  in  others,  as  he  has  been  constituted  by  the  ^<*-*"« 
permanent  settlement,  he  is  not  so  much  a  cultivator  or  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil  as  a  farmer  of  the  land-tax,  and  he  receives 
from  the  land-tax  to  Government  a  certain  portion,  a  tenth, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  for  his  own  subsistence. 
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PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  RYOTWAr  SYSTEM. 


Principle  of 
the  ryotwAr 
Bystem  is 
to  impoao 
a  fixed 
assessment 
upon  the 
whole  land 
of  the 
country, 
including 
waste  as  it  is 
brought  into 
cultivation. 


The  assess- 
ment should 
be  so  mode- 
rate in  time 
of  peace,  as 
to  enable 
the  ryot  to 
bear  a  war- 
tax  in  timo 
of  war. 


Simplicity  of 
the  nrotwdr, 
or  kulw^, 
mode  of 
settlement. 


Evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  House  of  CommonB^  l&th  AprH,  1812. 

The  principle  of  the  lyotw&r  system  is  to  fix  an  assessment 
upon  the  whole  land  of  the  country.  This  assessment  is  per- 
manent. Every  ryot,  who  is  likewise  a  cultivating  proprietor 
of  the  land  which  he  holds,  is  permitted  to  hold  that  land  at  a 
fixed  assessment  as  long  as  he  pleases ;  he  holds  it  for  ever 
without  any  additional  assessment  If  he  occupies  any  waste 
or  additional  land,  he  pays  the  assessment  that  is  fixed  upon 
that  land,  and  no  more :  his  rent  undergoes  no  alteration. 

With  respect  to  permanency,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two  systems ;  but  the  ryotwir  system  leaves  to  Government 
an  increasing  revenue  arising  from  the  waste,  in  proportion  to 
its  cultivation.  My  idea  of  the  ryotw&r  assessment  also  is 
this,  that  the  assessment  should  be  so  moderate  in  peace,  as,  by 
enabling  the  ryot  to  become  substantial,  a  war-tax  in  times 
of  necessity  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent  may  be  imposed 
by  Government,  to  be  struck  off*  when  the  necessity  ceases  to 
exist  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  war-tax  could  be  easily 
levied,  and  that  it  would  in  a  great  measure  preclude  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  such  periods  at  a  high  interest 

When  a  district  has  been  surveyed,  and  the  rent  of  every 
field  permanently  fixed,  the  ktilwir*  settlement  becomes 
extremely  simple;  for  all  that  is  required  is  to  ascertain  what 
fields  are  occupied  by  each  ryot,  and  to  enter  them,  with  the 
fixed  rents  attached  to  them,  in  his  puttah.  Their  aggregate 
constitutes  his  rent  for  the  year ;  he  cannot  be  called  upon  for 

*  KiAwdr,  lit  aooording  to,  or  with,      individual  oultivator.    It  is  synono- 
a11.     A  JnUwdr  settlement  means  the      mous  with  ryotwdr, 
settlement  of  the  assessment  with  each 
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more,  but  he  may  obtain  an  abatement,  in  case  of  poverty  or 
extraordinary  losses.  He  has  the  advantage  of  knowing,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  when  he  ploughs  his  land,  the  exact 
amount  of  what  he  is  to  pay;  he  knows  the  fixed  rents  of  the 
different  fields  which  he  cultivates,  and  that  the  demand  upon 
him  cannot  exceed  their  total  amount;  he  knows  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  rent,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  for  it  cannot  be  raised  unless  he  takes  additional 
land;  and  he  is  thereby  the  better  enabled  to  provide  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  his  kists,  and  against  the  losses  of  bad,  by 
the  profits  of  good,  seasons. 

The  kidw&r  settlement,  though  it  may  appear  tedious  when  The  k6iw4r 
compared  to  the  village  one,  is,  however,  not  only  better  notoSn°to 
calculated  to  realize  the  revenue,  but  is,  on  the  whole,  a  saving  t^n^  w^fch 
of  time ;  because,  when  it  is  once  made,  there  is  no  further  viuage 
trouble.     But  in  the  village  settlements  there  is  so  much  room  on  the 

_  _  ground  that 

for  malversation,  so  many  disputes  between  the  potails  and  it  induces 

"I  -111"!  malversa^ 

ryots  about  extra  collections  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  with-  "o°  «"> 

•'  disputes 

holding  of  rents  on  the  other,  that  more  time  is  consumed  in  between  the 

®  '  ,  poUilsand 

inquiring  into  those  matters  than  in  the  original  settlement.       ^°^' 
The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  seems  to  be  appre-  impossi- 

.  **  bllfty  of 

hensive  that  too  much  must  be  left,  m  the  kulwar  settlement,  dispensing 

.  '  .  '    with  native 

to  the  agency  of  native  servants.    But  it  does  not  appear  to  agency  in  the 

^         "^  .  settlement 

me  that  such  agency  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  that,  when  jj^the^ 
properly  controlled,  any  serious  evil  can  result  from  its  employ- 
ment. Without  it  the  Company's  servants  could  do  little  or 
nothing.  The  most  experienced  Collector  could  hardly  make 
the  settlement  of  ten  villages  in  one  year  and  after  aU  it 
would,  most  likely,  be  done  very  indifierently.  The  native 
servants  are  restrained,  as  far  as  men  with  inadequate  allow- 
ances can  be  restrained,  by  the  same  considerations  as  the 
public  servants  in  other  countries — ^by  the  fear  of  detection,  of 
losing  their  situations,  and  of  punishment.  In  all  provinces 
that  have  been  permanently  settled,  their  agency  has  been 
used;  and  it  has  there  a  much  wider  field  for  abuse  than  in 
the  ktilwAr  settlement,  because,  such  provinces  having  been 
previously  settled  for  some  years  by  villages,  tdl6ks,  or  other 
large  tracts,  without  descending  lower  into  detail,  and  being 
then  disposed  of  for  ever,  all  inquiry  was  at  an  end.  So  that 
if  the  revenue  of  villages  or  td,ltiks  could  be  undervalued 
and  concealed  for  a  short  period,  till  the  permanent  settlement 


reyenue. 
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took  place,  the  danger  of  diseoveiy  was  over ;  whereas  under 
the  ryotw&r  system^  the  minute  process  that  is  gone  through 
every  year  renders  the  most  trifling  abuse  liable  eveiy  moment 
to  detection.  When  the  rent  of  every  field  has  been  fixed  by 
survey,  there  is  little  room  for  abuse ;  it  cannot  be  against  the 
ryot,  but  may  be  in  his  favour,  because  it  can  be  effected  only 
by  reporting  cultivated  land  as  waste,  or  by  obtaining  remis- 
sion on  false  pretences  of  poverty.  But  it  has  often  been 
shown  that,  from  the  public  manner  in  which  the  kiilwir 
settlement  is  conducted,  and  the  contending  interests  of  the 
ryots,  neither  of  these  modes  of  injuring  the  revenue  can  reach 
to  any  extent,  or  be  long  concealed.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  ktilw&r  settlement  is  better  calculated  than  any  other 
to  bring  to  view  the  whole  resources  of  the  country.  Whether 
it  is  equally  well  adapted  to  improve  them  can  perhaps  never 
be  certainly  known,  but  by  a  long  trial  of  its  effect  in  an  exten- 
sive* district 
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THE  RYOTWAr  settlement  OF  BALLArI* 


8l8t  August,  1820. 

The  Board  of  Revenue  having,  in  their  letter  of  the  17th  ^™^^ 
instant,  called  our  attention  to  their  proceedings  of  the  6th  of  J^'^JJ^St  of 
March  last  on  the  lyotw^  settlement  of  BaMri,  I  have  read  ^*"*^' 
^with  attention  the  able  report  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  to  which  it 
chiefly  refers,  as  well  as  the  previous  correspondence  on  the 
same  subject  between  that  Board  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  the  late 
Collector. 

The  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  assessment  of  RewoMfor 
the  Ceded  Districts  was  proposed  in  1807,  immediately  on  the  ^^^  ^«°' 
completion  of  the  survey.     It  was  then  stated  that  the  assess-  ^^  cSwi 
ment  had  been  fixed  upon  a  comparison  of  the  actual  collections  SSSidb© 
under  the   Government    of  the  native  powers   and  of  the  S?en^-fl?o 
Company;  that,  though  it  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  of  p*'**^^- 
the  native  rulers,  it  was  so  high  that  it  could  not  be  realized 
every  year,  but  must  be  allowed  to  fluctuate  with  good  and 
bad  seasons ;  and  that,  though  in  this  way  the  same  amount  of 
revenue  might  be  always  realized  on  an  average  of  years,  the 
rate  was  too  high  to  enable  the  country  to  improve,  and  that 
all  that  could  be  expected  was  that  it  should  remain  stationary. 
This  opinion  was  delivered  upon  the  supposition  that  annual 
settlements  would  be  continued,  and  that  the  ryots   would 
under  them  have  had  the  advantage,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  of  extending  or  contracting  their  cultivation  according  to 
their  circumstancea     Had  it  ever  been  conceived  that  a  lease 
settlement  was  to  be  introduced  in  the  room  of  the  annual 
one,  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  would  have  been 

*  This,  and  the  rest  of  the  Minutes      by  Munro  as  Governor  of  Madras,  to 
included  in  this  section,  were  written      which  office  he  was  appointed  in  1819. 
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suggested,  not  merely  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  but  of 

Disastrous        Uecesslty. 

village  lease  The  establishment  of  a  village  lease  in  BaMri  in  the  year 
In  Baiuri.  1814,  without  any  reduction  of  the  survey  assessment,  has  had 
the  consequences  which  in  such  a  case  were  inevitable :  most 
of  the  renters  soon  failed,  the  ryots  were  impoverished,  and 
the  villages  thrown  back  upon  Government;  The  lease  settle- 
ment amounted  to  pagodas  7,79,000;  the  highest  collection 
under  the  Company's  Government  was  that  of  1807,  and 
amounted  to  pagodas  7,78,720.  The  average  collections  of  the 
seven  years  preceding  the  decennial  lease  were  pagodas  7,19,000. 
Had  even  this  average,  which  is  pagodas  60,000  below  the  lease 
settlement,  been  adopted,  it  would  have  been  too  high  ;  for 
when  ryots  are  obliged  to  pay  the  same  rent  every  successive 
year  of  a  lease,  instead  of  paying  more  or  less  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  season,  it  distresses  them  as  much  as  if  fifteen  or 
twenty  per  cent,  had  been  added  to  their  rent,  and  a  reduction 
to  this  amount  would  therefore  have  been  necessary  to  have 
left  them  on  the  same  footing  as  they  were  before  the  lease. 
The  Collector,  Mr.  Chaplin,  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  lease 
settlement  was  high.  He  observes  that  it  is  'as  high  as  can 
'  be  afforded  in  seasons  tolerably  favourable,'  and  that '  it  will 
'  frequently  be  necessary  that  the  demands  of  Government  for 
'  the  full  rent  be  mitigated,  and  the  most  judicious  lenity  be 
'exercised  in  exacting  the  public  dues.'  The  exigencies  of 
Government  did  not  admit  of  any  relinquishment  of  revenue,  and 
he  thought  it  his  duty  to  maintain  it  at  its  highest  standard. 
Decision  ^  J^y,  1819,  SO  many  of  the  villages  in  BalliW  had  re- 

1 8?9,11>*'  *°  verted  to  Government  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  authorize 
Se^^wA?  the  Collector  to  make  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
rcdurethe  and  to  make  a  lyotw&r  settlement.  While  he  was  making 
by  U'™ty.  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  he  was  called  to  the  higher 
ve  percen .  ^^^^^  ^f  ^j^^  Southcm  Mahratta  provinces.    He  was  succeeded 

by  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  made  the  proposed  reduction  in  two 
districts,  and  has  given  a  most  able  report  on  the  subject ;  but 
his  appointment  to  the  Board  has  unfortunately  deprived  us  of 
the  benefit  which  would  have  been  derived  from  his  report 
upon  the  rest  of  the  districts.  The  picture  exhibited  by  him 
of  their  declining  state  renders  it  advisable  to  lose  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  correct  the  mischief. 

The  measure  of  reduction  has  already  been  authorized ; 
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there  is  no  question  as  to  its  necessity,  but  only  as  to  the  mode  JJ^*° 
of  carrying  it  into  effect,  whether  it  should  be  done  at  once  in  SlJuw  ^ 
all  the  districts  of  Balliri,  or  gradually  in  a  few  districts,  until  ^"*^  ^"'• 
the  whole  are  completed.  Mr.  Thackeray  proposes  a  gradual 
reduction  in  three  or  four  districts  annually,  and  observes  that, 
unless  this  or  some  other  great  relief  be  afforded,  the  land 
revenue  will  decrease  faster  and  faster  each  year;  that  the 
reduction  is  wanted,  not  to  improve  and  secure  the  revenue, 
but  to  prevent  its  annual  decrease,  and  that  it  woidd  not  do 
more  than  place  the  ryots  of  the  Ceded  Districts  on  an  equal 
footing  with  those  of  Coimbatore.  I  once  wished  the  reduc- 
tion to  be  gradual,  but  the  country  was  not  then  so  im- 
poverished as  it  is  now.  It  must  now  be  instant,  or  the 
country  will  be  so  exhausted  that  it  wiU  be  almost  impractic- 
able to  restore  it.  Out  of  2644  villages  composing  the 
coUectorate,  1788  have  reverted  to  Government,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  about  twenty  lakhs  of  rupeea  The  revenue  of  the 
villages  still  in  lease  is  only  about  6  J  lakhs.  Villages  yielding 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  have,  therefore,  come 
back  to  the  hands  of  Government,  all  of  them  reduced  in  theii* 
means,  imable  to  pay  their  rents,  and  all  of  them  reluctantly 
thrown  up ;  for  no  man  throws  up  while  the  kists  can  by  any 
exertion  be  drawn  jfrom  the  ryots.  It  is  in  fact  an  insolvency 
of  nearly  1800  villages.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
villages  still  in  lease  are  in  a  much  better  condition ;  a  great 
part  of  them  are  exhausted,  and  will  probably  soon  fall  in,  but 
are  still  held  in  the  hope  of  a  good  season,  or  some  other 
favourable  event  In  Raidrtig  half  of  the  ryots  have 
emigrated.  The  state  of  many  of  the  other  districts  is  no 
better.  Most  of  the  great  potails  are  reduced  to  poverty, 
many  of  them  have  been  sent  to  jail ;  the  substantial  ryots, 
wh6se  stock  supported  the  agriculture  of  the  villages,  are  gone. 
The  country  is  no  longer  what  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  assessment  is  the  only  way 
of  restoring  it  to  its  former  state. 

The  reduction  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  will,  in  the  first  The  benefit 

1.  *  of  the  reduc- 

year,  have  no  apparent  effect    It  will  merely  check  the  descent  ^y  ^"i  "<>' 
of  the  country  to  ruin.     It  will  require  another  year  or  two  ^'^^^y  , 
before  the  benefit  is  seen,  but  the  revenue  wiU  then  rise  gradually 
and  permanently.     There  are  nineteen  districts  in  BaMri.     In 
two  of  these  the  reduction  has  already  been  made ;  in  seven- 
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The  redac- 
tion ebould 
be  pro- 
claimed to 
take  effect 
ttom  the 
commence- 
ment of  the 
current  year. 


The  relative 
rates  of  the 
Mseesment 
should  not 
be  altered 
with  a  view 
toequaliza- 

tlOQ. 


teen  it  remains  to  be  made.  If  we  go  on  settling  three  or  four 
districts  annually,  it  will  take  four  or  five  years  to  get  tlm>i]gli 
the  whole,  and  during  that  time  those  last  settled  will  become 
every  day  worse,  and  their  restoration  will  be  rendered  much 
more  difBcult  than  at  present.  If  we  make  the  reduction  in 
aU  the  districts  at  once,  we  shall  collect  less  revenue  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  but  we  shall  collect  more  in  ten 
years  than  if  we  made  the  reduction  by  degrees  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  districts  annually.  I  would,  therefore,  for  this 
reason  and  for  others  already  stated,  recommend  that  the 
reduction  be  immediate  in  all  the  districts  of  BalMri 

After  deciding  that  the  reduction  is  to  be  made,  the  next 
point  for  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done. 
I  think  that  the  simplest  and  best  way  would  be  by  proclaim- 
ing in  the  villages  that  the  reduction  has  been  granted  from 
the  commencement  of  the  current  year.  Every  ryot  wiU  then 
know  at  once  the  terms  on  which  he  cultivates,  because  he 
knows  the  survey  assessment  of  his  landa  As  the  knowledge 
of  the  reduction  will  be  of  material  use  to  him  in  regulating  the 
extent  of  his  cultivation,  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  him 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  survey  rates  having,  under  the  lease,  become  unequal, 
in  some  places  too  high,  in  some  too  low,  and  in  many  been 
abandoned,  it  has  become  a  question  whether  they  ought  not 
to  be  again  corrected.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  touched,  and  that  they  ought  to  stand  as  the 
foundation  of  every  future  settlement  By  having  such  a 
standard.  Government  may  in  every  future  period  raise  or 
lower  the  revenue,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  State,  by 
simply  increasing  or  diminishing  this  standard  by  a  certain 
rate.  The  survey  rates  could  not  be  altered  without  producing 
endless  confusion  and  obstruction.  Every  ryot  would  intrigue 
to  get  his  own  lands  favourably  assessed;  many  of  the  revenue 
servants  would  be  bribed,  and  even  those  who  were  honest 
would  be  swayed  by  ill-judged,  partial,  and  temporary  motives 
to  attempt  to  suit  the  assessment  to  the  fluctuating  means  of 
every  ryot,  and  the  correction  of  the  survey  would  end  in  its 
being  left  much  more  unequal  than  at  first.  Even  if  a  survey 
could  be  made  so  perfect  that  each  field  should  be  rated 
exactly  according  to  its  produce,  it  would  soon  again  become 
unequal  by  the  various  degrees  of  industry  exerted  by  the 
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cuItivatorB,  by  the  operations  of  the  seasons^  by  the  loss  of 

cattle,  and  by  a  thousand  other  accidents.    It  is  not  necessary 

for  the  purposes  of  public  revenue  that  the  assessment  should 

always  be  perfectly  even ;  all  that  is  necessary  is  that  it  should 

be  so  moderate  as>  with  an  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation 

according  to  the  agricultural  practice  of  the  country,  to  enable 

the  ryot  to  pay  his  rent  after  reimbursing  himself  for  his 

labour  and  expenses.    Whatever  surplus  there  may  be  beyond 

this  belongs  to  the  cultivator ;  the  Qovemment  have  nothing 

to  do  with  it.    Whether  this  surplus  be  great  or  small,  it 

makes  no  difference  in  the  public  revenue,  though  it  will  make 

a  difference  in  the  private  rent  which  the  ryot  will  demand 

from  a  tenant.    Many  ryots,  from  various  accidents,  become 

so  poor  that  they  cannot  pay  one-half  of  their  usual  rent, 

however  moderate  it  might  have  been.    It  would  be  absurd 

to  think  of  lowering  the  assessment  to  suit  the  circumstances 

of  such  men.     The  proper  remedy  for  poor   ryots  is   the 

common  one  of  the  country:  a  low  rent  for  a  few  years — not 

a  reduction  of  the  assessment. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  ryot  should  be  required  The  ryot 
to  cultivate  waste  in  order  to  obviate  the  creat  loss  which  the  tnn  to 

_  coltivftkeu 

revenue  must  otherwise  sustain  from  the  reduction  in  the  much  or  as 

little  land  as 

assessment.    I  think  that  he  Gught  to  be  at  liberty  to  culti-  be  plea8ei^ 

^  •'  provided  that 

vate  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  pleasea     There  is,  however,  one  teukeegood 

^  and  bad 

point  in  which  some  restriction  is  necessary ;  he  should  not  be  gf^®^^ 
allowed  to  select  all  the  good  and  to  reject  all  the  bad  fields,  g^ered  by 
but  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  together,  ^^^^^ 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  must  not  be 
bound  by  any  lease  of  five  or  ten  years.  He  fails  from  so 
many  slight  causes  that  a  lease  with  him  is  impracticable.  He 
must  be  left  to  his  own  discretion  to  keep  his  land  as  long  or  as 
short  a  time  as  he  pleasea  There  is  no  danger  of  his  not 
extending  his  cultivation  whenever  his  means  increase,  and  it 
is  better  that  he  should  not  do  so  sooner.  What  is  called  a 
putkutt  *  lease  is  merely  another  term  for  a  ryotw&r  one,  and 
is  liable  to  the  same  objections,  that  it  constrains  the  ryot 
without  any  necessity  or  advantage,  and  deprives  him  of  fields 
which  he  always  cultivates.  These  are  called  putkutt,  and 
sometimes  descend  from  father  to  sum  with  little  changa  In 
addition  to  his  putkutt,  he  firequently  cultivates  one  or  more 

•  *  PuihUtf  properly  paUukaUu, 

I 
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fields  of  inferior  quality  at  a  distance  firom  the  village.  Bat 
he  seldom  keeps  them  more  than  a  year  or  two,  when  he 
throws  them  up  and  they  pass  into  other  hands.  He  retains 
his  putkutt  as  a  fixed  possession,  and  payB  a  r^ulated  rent  for 
the  whole,  without  specifying  the  rent  of  each  individual  field 
composing  it.  This  was  not  necessary  under  an  unsettled 
assessment,  because  if  he  relinquished  a  part,  the  Government 
could  fix  what  assessment  it  thought  proper  on  the  remainder, 
and  the  ryot  had  no  redress.  But  by  specifying  the  rent  of 
each  field  as  in  a  ryotw&r  settlement,  the  ryot  is  guarded  from 

m 

wrong,  because  he  knows  beforehand  what  remission  he  is 
entitled  to  by  throwing  up  any  portion  of  his  putkutt,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  eJl  after  litigation  on  this  head  is  com- 
pletely obviated. 
It  fa  not  The  great  extent  of  indm  land  in  the  Ceded  Districts  has 

Fhi^cuitivA-  given  rise  to  the  apprehension  that,  unless  some  preventive 
Government  mcasurc  be  adoptcd,  the  ryots,  even  after  the  reduction  of  the 
neglected  for  assessmcut,  will  abandon  the  sirk^  for  the  sake  of  cultivating 
cultivating     inam  land,  and  that  the  revenue  will,  in  place  of  rising, 

iniSm  land.  _  i 

continue  to  fall  still  lower  every  year.  The  high  rent  of  the 
Government  land  is  the  main  cause  of  the  ryots  cultivating 
inam,  and,  as  long  as  the  present  high  assessment  remains, 
they  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  relinquish  Government  and 
occupy  in&m  land.  This  has  always  happened,  unless  where 
it  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of  authority.  But  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  reduction  of  the  assessment  will  greatly 
diminish,  if  not  entirely  remove  the  evil,  and  render  any 
restrictive  measure  unnecessary,  because  the  ryot  takes  the 
inam  land  solely  on  account  of  the  low  rent  at  which  he  gets 
it  from  the  owner ;  but  if  he  obtain  a  moderate  profit  from 
his  own,  he  will  prefer  his  own,  where  he  is  secure,  to  the 
indm,  where  he  is  perpetually  liable  to  be  ousted  by  the  pro- 
prietor. In  former  times  he  could  not  be  ousted,  even  thougb 
he  did  not  pay  the  proprietor  one-tenth  of  the  fair  rent  He 
was  supported  by  Government,  because  the  less  he  paid  to  the 
in^d^,  the  more  he  was  able  to  pay  for  the  sirkar  lands 
which  he  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of  the  inim  lands  was 
usually  in  each  village  distributed  among  those  ryots  who 
paid  the  highest  rent  to  Government,  and  the  inimdirs  were 
obliged  to  be  content  with  whatever  they  chose  to  give  them 
But  as  the  in&md4rs  are  now  ai  liberty,  as  well  as  theiyots. 
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to  dispose  of  their  lands  as  they  please,  and  to  remove  those 
ryots  who  will  not  pay  them  the  standard  rent,  they  will 
gradually  increase  the  present  low  rates.  As  the  ryots,  there- 
fore, will  henceforth  be  less  secure  in  their  possession  of  inam 
land,  and  as  the  rent  of  it  wiU  rise,  while  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  sirk^r  land  is  reduced,  I  think  that  the  probable 
effect  of  these  circumstances  will  be  to  keep  the  cultivation  of 
inam  land  within  such  bounds  as  not  to  prove  injurious  to 
the  revenua  But  should  this  opinion  be  found  on  trial  to  be  shonid  a 
erroneous,  it  will  become  necessary  to  devise  some  remedy  for  otherwise,  it 
SO  serious  an  evil     The  imposition  of  a  tax  of  from  one-tenth  necessary  to 

raise  the 

to  one-fifth  on  the  standard  assessment  on  inam  land  would,  aaaessment 

,  ,  on  In^ba 

I  imagine,  have  the  desired  effect.  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  umd. 
right  of  the  State  to  resort  to  such  a  measure  whenever  it  may 
become  necessary.  It  was  never  intended  by  the  native 
princes  who  granted  the  inams,  it  was  never  supposed  by 
their  owners  themselves,  that  their  lands,  instead  of  aiding  in 
some  degree  the  public  resources,  were  to  diminish  theia  The 
native  rulers  always  rendered  inam  lands  beneficial  to  the 
revenue,  because  they  were  in  general  cultivated  by  such  ryots 
only  as  also  held  sixk^  land ;  these  lyots  paid,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  rent  of  their  sirkdr  land,  in  proportion  to  the 
advantage  which  they  were  estimated  to  derive  from  the  inam. 
But  our  demand  upon  the  ryot  is  limited  by  a  fixed  rate  of 
assessment^  and  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so ;  but  it  is  not 
right,  where  the  public  revenue  consists  chiefly  of  a  high  land- 
rent,  that  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  a  great  province  should 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  cultivated,  not  only  without  con- 
tributing id  the  public  revenue,  but  of  diminishing  it  by 
drawing  away  the  cultivators  from  the  sirkdr  lands. 

The  last  point  for  consideration  is  whether  the  reduction  of  The  rtdw> 

^  ,  tlOD>^  of 

twenty-five  per  cent,  should  be  permanent  or  not.    I  think  that  twenty-iive 
it  ou£:ht  to  be  so.     I  do  not  by  this  mean  that  it  is  never  to  be  ©nghttobe 

^o  J  permanent. 

altered,  but  that  it  is  not  to  be  altered  frequently,  but  only  at 
distant  intervals,  when  the  exigencies  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
State  may  demand  an  increase  or  admit  of  a  reduction  of  revenue. 
The  reduction  has  always,  from  the  first,  been  proposed  as  a 
permanent  measure.  It  was  stated  in  1807,  that  imless  it  were 
granted,  the  country  would  never  improve.  The  failure,  since 
that  time,  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Ball^ri  villages,  and  the 
decline  of  cultivation,  makes  what  was  then  merely  a  matter 
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of  choice,  now  one  of  absolute  necessity.  Without  a  perma- 
nent reduction  the  country  cannot  be  restored  It  is  no 
sacrifice  of  revenue,  for  if  it  is  withheld,  the  reduction  will  force 
itself  upon  us  by  a  rapidly  increasing  diminution  of  cultiTation. 
We  shall  sacrifice  less  by  adopting  at  once  the  only  effectual 
remedy.  The  reduction  has  already  been  authorized  by 
Government.  It  is  true  that  it  has  never  been  formally  sub- 
mitted for  the  approbation  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  IHrec- 
tors;  but  the  Court,  though  they  prohibit  us  from  irntlring 
leases,  do  not  restrain  us  from  lowering  a  high  assessment 
permanently ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  wiU  refuse  their 
sanction  to  the  measure  now  in  contemplation,  more  particu- 
larly as  it  will  do  no  more  than  place  BaJl^,  with  r^ard  to 
assessment  upon  an  equal  footing  with  Coimbatore  and  the 
other  districts  under  this  Presidency.  Should  it,  however,  be 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  that  for  the  present  the  reduction 
should  be  limited  to  ten  years,  until  we  receive  the  authority 
of  the  Honourable  Court  to  make  it  peimanent,  I  shall  not 
object  to  this  mode  of  proceeding. 

Summary  I  shall  uow  coududc  with  a  siunmary  of  what  I  propose, 

foregoing      for  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

proposals. 

1st.  That  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  all  dry  and 
wet  land,  and  of  thirty-three  per  cent,  on  well  land,  as  proposed 
in  1807,  be  made  in  BalMri. 

2nd.  That  the  reduction  be  made  by  an  uniform  lowering 
of /the  survey  rate ;  that  it  be  made  immediately,  and  public 
notice  be  given  of  it  in  all  the  villages,  in  order  that  the  lyots 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  it  in  the  current  year ;  and  that 
they  be  informed  that  the  reductions  will  continue  ten  years, 
and,  if  approved  by  the  Honourable  Court,  will  be  made 
permanent 

3rd.  That  the  ryots  be  left  at  liberty  to  increase  and 
diminish  their  cultivation,  with  no  other  restriction  than  that 
of  their  not  being  permitted  to  separate  the  good  and  bad 
lands,  which,  by  the  custom  of  the  village,  are  usually  rented 
together. 

4fth.  That  no  restraint  be  imposed  on  the  cultivation  of 
inam  landa 

5th.  That  the  Board  of  Revenue  be  directed  to  issue, 
without  delay,  to  the  Collector  of  BaMri  the  necessary  instruc- 
tions for  carrying  the  proposed  measures  into  effect. 
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ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  INTRODUCING  ENTAIL 
REGULATIONS  IN  ZEMINDARIES,  AND  OF 
ENTRUSTING  SOME  OF  THE  ZEMINDARS  WITH 
POLICE  AUTHORITY. 


I9th  September,  1820. 

OxjR  Code  of  Regulations  has,  in  a  great  measure,  broken  Expediency 
down  the  entail  by  which  the  estates  of  different  classes  of  ?n^y  uw 
zemind^ri  and  of  official  servants  were  protected  from  division,  usS^^Ser 
and  descended  entire  to  a  single  heir.     So  much  injury,  both  estates  of 
to  the  public  and  to  individuals,  has  been  occasioned  by  the  descended 
change,  that  I  have  long  thought  that  we  ought  to  revert  to  "ingie  teir. 
the  ancient  usage  and  confirm  it  by  law.     Our  departure  from 
it  has  already  ruined  many  ancient  families.     It  encourages 
dissension  among  all  those  which  still  exist.     The  members  of 
each  family  are  continually  instigated  by  needy  adventurers  to 
apply  to  the  Courts  for  a  division  of  the  estate.      Neither  the 
zemind&rs  themselves,  nor  their  relations,  ever  know  much  of 
business ;  and  the  results  of  such  suits  is  generally,  whether 
successful  or  not,  to  leave  them  overwhelmed  with  debt,  occa- 
sioned partly  by  the  expense  of  carrying  them  on,  and  still 
more  by  usurious  interest  on  money  borrowed  for  that  purpose, 
or  for  bribes  which  their  agents  assert  to  have  been  paid  to 
the  vakils,  or  officers  of  the  Couri     By  these  means,  while 
the  family  of  the  zemind^  falls  into  distress  and  disgrace,  the 
character  of  the  Government  suffers,  and  more  than  one  rebel- 
lion has  been  the  consequence. 

In  the  infancy  of  our  power,  when  the  greater  zemind^  importunce 
could  oppose  a  formidable  resistance,  the  division  of  their  ingthe 
domains  might  have  been  desirable ;  but  in  the  present  state  famiiieii  of 
of  our  power  it  ought  rather  to  be  our  object  to  maintain 
them  as  entire  as  possible.     If  the  whole  of  the  zemind^ 
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Zemlndte 
likely  ta 
Afford 
support  to 
Goveniment 
in  times  of 
difltnrlMLDjBe. 


OnrRegola- 
iionsare 
ruining  the 
zemlnd&niby 
extending  to 
them  the 
Hindu  law  of 
suocessioo. 


were  swept  away>  as  they  inevitably  must  be  at  no  dista&t 
period^  by  the  operation  of  our  present  institutions,  we  shoold 
have  nothing  of  native  rank  left  in  the  country.    AH  rank 
and  power  would  be  vested  in  a  few  Europeans.     Such  a  state 
of  things  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  our 
Government,  because  the  natives  could  not  fail  to  make  the 
comparison  between  the  high  situations  of  their  foreign  rulers 
and  their  own  abject  condition ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  dis- 
content arisiog,  it  would  be  more  likely  to  spread  and  become 
general  whwi  they  were  reduced  to  one  level,  and  consequently 
more  liable  to  be  actuated  by  feeling.     They  have  no  common 
sympathy  with  us,  and  but  little  attachment  to  our  Govern- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  those  who  depend 
upon  it  for  their  maintenance;  and  nothing  can  tend  more 
effectually  to   shake  what  they  have,  than  to  behold  the 
destruction  of  every  ancient  family,  and  its  domains  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  set  of  low  retainers  of  the  Courts  and 
other  dependants  of  Europeana 

Our  power  is  now  too  great  to  have  anything  to  apprehend 
fix)m  our  zemind^.  They  know  that  they  cannot  oppose  it ; 
they  also  know  that  it  is  not  our  wish  to  turn  it  against  them, 
in  order  to  deprive  them  of  any  right  which  they  now  enjoy, 
and  that  they  are  as  secure  in  the  possession  of  their  zemin- 
d&des  with  a  small  as  with  a  large  armed  force.  They  will  all 
by  degrees  gather  confidence  from  this  safety,  abandon  their 
military  habits,  and  attend  to  the  improvements  of  their 
possessions ;  and  they  wiQ,  for  their  own  sakes,  be  more  dis- 
posed than  any  other  class  of  our  subjects  to  support  onr 
Government  in  aU  times  of  disturbance.  This  change  will  be 
later  among  some  of  the  remote  hill  chie&,  but  it  will  ulti- 
mately take  place  among  them  alL  It  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  growing  extension  of  our  influence  in  the  territories  of  the 
Nizam  and  the  Ber&r  Bajah,  but  by  nothing  so  much  as  by  omr 
own  moderation. 

Our  Regulations  were  originally  intended  to  protect  all 
classes  of  om*  native  subjects  in  all  their  rights ;  but  they  have 
not  done  this  with  respect  to  zemind&rs.  On  the  contrary,  by 
extending  to  them  the  general  Hindu  laws  of  succession,  they 
have  already  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  are  hastening  to 
ruin  those  that  remain.  Our  Begulations  protect,  as  far  as  they 
can  protect,  all  rights  of  the  people ;  but  they  are  too  much 
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calcalated  to  fiudUtate  the  minute  division  of  property,  and 
the  descent  of  society  to  its  lowest  level  This  effect  was 
counteracted  under  the  native  Government  by  the  lands  c^ 
every  public  officer,  from  the  head  of  a  village  to  that  of  a 
province,  descending  undivided  to  a  single  heir;  by  the 
possessions  of  all  petty  Bajahs,  zemind&rs,  and  poHg&rs 
following  the  same  rule  ;  by  frequent  new  grants  of  lands  to 
numbers  of  civil  and  militaiy  officers,  sometimes  for  life,  some^ 
times  for  a  longer  term ;  and  by  these  officers  remaining  in 
their  respective  districts  mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  and  not 
retiring  with  their  wealth,  to  a  distant  country,  like  the  Euro*- 
pean  servants  of  the  C!ompany,  who  have  succeeded  them. 

Not  only  zemind&ries,  but  the  official  lands  of  village  Ainothe 
servants  have  been  divided  and  parcelled  out  among  different  yfiiagc 
claimants ;  and,  unless  measures  ara  adopted  to  stop  this  evil, 
every  landowner  will  in  time  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  a 
common  cultivator.  With,  this  fall  of  all  the  upper  classes  the 
character  of  the  people  sinks ;  they  become  less  attached  to 
our  Government,  they  lose  the  principal  instruments  by  which 
we  can  act  upon  and  improve  Uiem,  and  the  task  of  conduct- 
ing the  internal  G(ovemment  becomes  every  day  more  difficult. 
I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  we  ought  by  every  expedient 
in  our  power  to  maintain  the  ancient  zemindiries  and  official 
landed  estates  unbroken.  This  will  keep  up  a  dass  of  native 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  preserve  those  gradations  in  society, 
through  which  alone  it  can  be  improved  in  its  condition. 

It  is  not  intended  to  extend  the  proposed  entail  to  any  class  Limited 

0CODO  of  tllfi 

of  landholders  whose  lands  have  not  been  usually  held  accord-  propo«Mi 

Kegulotion. 

ing  to  that  rule,  or  to  strangers  who  may  already  have  got  pos- 
session, by  purcheuse,  of  portions  of  ancient  zeminddriea 

The  Honourable  Court  of  Directors  have  already  prohibited 
the  sale  of  ancient  zemindAries  for  arrears  of  revenue.  We 
must  protect  them  from  sale  for  private  debts  and  from  divi- 
sion by  a  Regulation  As  they  were  made  liable  by  the  per- 
manent sunnud  for  private  debts,  they  will  continue  liable  for 
such  as  may  have  been  contracted  between  the  date  of  that 
sunnud  and  that  of  the  entail,  but  not  for  such  as  may  have 
been  or  shall  be  contracted  at  any  other  period.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  entail  should  be  voluntary,  and  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  parties.  But  when  the  zemindArs  know  that  it 
is  meant  for  the  security  of  the  succession  in  tlieir  families. 
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it  is  not  likely  that  many  of  them  will  reject  it  Wherever  it 
is  accorded,  the  zemind&ri  ehould  nev^  again  be  liable  to 
division,  except  with  the  consent  of  Government 

All  pensions  granted  by  Government  in  lieu  of  land,  or  fees 

or  rights  of  any  kind  resumed,  and  perhaps  all  other  p^naons, 

should  be  regulated  by  the  rule  of  entail,  and  descend  without 

division. 

zemindin  As  in  many  zemind^ries  the  attempt  to  establish  the  police 

to  have  ,  . 

charge  of  the  officcs  of  the  Europeau  magistrate  tends  to  excite  dissension 
their  and  to  harass  the  inhabitants  to  no  purpose,  and  as  the  police 

can  only  be  administered  by  the  zemind^himsdf,  with  the  aid 
of  his  own  people,  it  would  be  advisable  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  it  entirely  in  his  own  hands.  Section  38,  Radiation 
XL,  1816,  was  intended  to  restrain  the  interference  of  tiie 
magistrate  in  the  police  of  the  ancient  zemind&ries ;  *  but  it 
may  be  proper  to  declare  by  a  positive  enactment  that  the 
Bajah  or  zemindiLr  shall  now  in  certain  districts  have  the  sole 
charge  of  the  police,  and  conduct  it  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  country ;  and  such  of  those  Rajahs  and  zemind&rs  as  may, 
from  their  rank  or  antiquity,  be  entitled  to  peculiar  indulgences, 
should  not  be  liable,  from  any  cause  whatever^  to  be  summoned 
to  appear  personally  in  any  Court  without  the  previous 
authority  of  Government 


•  In  this  regnlation  it  was  enacted 
that '  in  the  ancient  zemindiries  whose 
'revenues  have  always  been  under  the 
'ezdusiTe  management  of  the  zemin- 
'  d&rs  themselves,  the  magistrate  shall 
'  not  establish  any  police  officer,  except 
<in  such  places  as  daiogahs  may  have 
'  already  been  establishedi  without  the 
'  previous  sanction  of  the  Governor  in 
'  Council.'  In  Section  39  of  the  same 
regulation  *  Magistrates  are  authorized 
'  to  grant,  upon  their  own  responsibility, 


to  zemindto,  who  may  be  desirous  of 
acting  as  heads  of  police,  and  whom 
they  may  consider  to  be  qualified  for 
the  office,  sunnuds  to  act  as  such 
within  the  limits  of  their  rtespective 
zemind^es  only.  The  magistrate  shall 
prescribe  to  the  zemmd^ra,  in  their 
commissions,  the  whole  or  such  part 
of  the  duties  and  authority  vestea  by 
this  regulation  in  tahsildirs  as  the j 
may  deem  proper.' 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


■*o«- 


25th  February,  1823. 

The  measure  of  entailiiig  the  ancient  zemindAries  by  a  ^*^*^ 
Regulation  has  now  been  above  two  years  before  the  Board.  J5S^*"*® 
The  heads  of  the  proposed  Regulation  were  sent  to  the  Gollec-  l^gaUktioii. 
tors,  in  order  that  their  opinions  and  those  of  the  zemindars 
regarding  it  might  be  obtained  before  it  should  be  passed  into 
a  law.  The  answers  have  been  received  Those  of  some  of 
the  zemindars  are  in  favour  of  the  Regulation^  but  those  of  more 
are  against  it.  The  reasons  urged  against  it  are  various :  the 
difficulty  which,  it  is  said,  wiU  be  found  in  borrowing  when 
the  land  is  no  longer  liable  for  the  debt,  and  the  consequent 
danger  of  the  zemind^  being  resumed  in  unfavourable 
seasons,  from  the  zemindar  being  imable  to  raise  funds  to  dis- 
charge the  Qovemment  revenue ;  the  wish  of  the  zemindAr  to 
retain  the  power  of  transferring  or  dividing  his  possessions ; 
his  aversion  to  taking  charge  of  the  police,  from  the  fear  of 
penalties  and  of  degradation  to  the  rank  of  a  police  officer ; 
and  his  suspicion  that  further  changes  may  be  intended,  which 
may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  zemind&rL 

These  objections,  however,  may  in  a   great   degree  be  The  accept. 
removed  by  making  the  acceptance  of  the  Regulation  optional,  ^ution 
and  in  the  sketch  which  I  now  submit  this  is  provided  for,  and  optLuo. 
the  points  which  were  deemed  most  objectionable  in  the  former 
draft  are  either  modified  or  omitted.     It  is  probable  that  some 
of  the  zemind^  wiU  agree  to  the  amended  draft  at  first,  and 
that  most  of  the  rest  will  follow  their  example,  when  they 
perceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  secure  the  possession  of  their 
zemiadiLries  to  their  descendants. 
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The  pro-  It  may  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  direct  control  over  the 

wui  not^  affitirs  of  zemind^^  which  it  is  proposed  to  vest  in  Qovemment 
neasofthe'  by  the  regulation,  will,  by  frequent  references  from  the  local 
authorities,  add  greatly  to  the  pressure  of  public  businesa  But 
it  will  in  fivct  save  labour,  because,  und^  the  present  system, 
more  of  the  time  of  Qovemment  is  occupied  by  the  disputed 
succession  of  a  single  zemind^,  than  will  be  by  tea  such  cases 
when  under  their  immediate  authority. 
ohjccteofthe  The  objects  of  the  Regulation  are,  to  preserve  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  ancient  zemindiurs  in  their  fSE^milies;  to  pre- 
serve the  respectability  of  such  zemind^ ;  and  to  secure  tiie 
country  from  being  disturbed  by  fjEimily  dissensions  regarding 
the  division  of  property,  or  by  disputed  claims  to  the  suc- 
cession to  the  zemind&ri,  and  the  zemind&rs  fri>XQ  ruinous 
litigations  in  the  Courts  of  Judicature.  But  though  i^e 
maintenance  of  the  respectability  of  the  zemind&r  be  an  im- 
portant object>  a  still  more  important  one  is  the  preservatioD 
of  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  this  alone,  had  every  con- 
sideration for  the  zemindar  been  out  of  the  question,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  Regulation.  As 
far  as  a  judgment  can  be  formed  frx)m  past  experience,  we 
shall  still  be  occasionally  liable  to  unavoidable  disturbances 
from  turbulent  zemindars.  We  should  therefore  be  cautious 
not  to. add  to  the  usual  public  causes  of  warfare,  such  as  tribute 
and  succession,  those  of  a  different  description,  such  as  the 
summonses  and  warrants  of  over-zealous  magistrates  and  the 
rights  of  new  purchasers.  The  latest  disturbances  in  the 
Northern  Sirkars  have  sprung  from  these  causes ;  in  Giimstir 
from  enforcing  the  warrant  of  the  magistrate,  and  in  Moheri 
from  supporting  the  zemind^iy  rights  of  a  shroff  No  honour 
is  ever  gained  by  these  wars.  The  object  of  them  is  seldom 
attained;  they  usually  end  by  a  compromise  of  authority; 
they  are  tedious,  harassing,  and-  expensive ;  and,  though  an 
enemy  is  hardly  ever  seen,  they  are  generally  attended  with 
heavy  loss,  not  in  action,  but  by  the  climate  destroying  or 
rendering  unfit  for  all  friture  service  a  great  portion  of  the 
officers  and  troops  employed  in  the  campaign.  The  two  bat- 
talions employed  in  the  year  1817  and  1818  in  Moheri,  in 
supporting  the  rights  of  the  shroff  who  had  purchased  the 
zemind&ry,  lost  more  than  any  two  corps  employed  in  the 
Maliratta  war. 
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By  adopting  the  Regulation  we  shall  in  a  great  measure  The  Begm^. 

obviate  the  recurrence  of  warfare  for  private  rights  and  war-  calculated 

rstnta    We  do  not  relinquish  the  power  of  warrants  and  arrest ;  xeSstZica  to 

,  ■■••■I  •ii         1         "I     ^®  ^*^  ^"^ 

^we  only  suspend  it  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  the  pan  of 

cause  for  its  exercise,  and  if  there  be,  it  wiU  be  rendered  more 
efficacious  by  our  being  prepared  to  enforce  it.  No  mischief 
caji  result  from  the  delay.  The  zemindar  hais  too  much  at 
stake  in  the  country  to  think  of  absconding.  He  will  not 
become  more  capable  of  resistance.  It  is  more  likely  that  by 
having  time  for  reflection  he  will  abandon  the  hasty  resolutions 
of  resisting,  which  he  may  have  adopted  in  a  moment  of  irri- 
tation or  alarm,  and  submit  to  the  orders  of  Government.  The 
climate  of  many  of  the  zemindAries  is  not  unhealthy ;  and  had 
this  been  the  case  in  them  all,  the  Regulation,  as  far  as  the 
public  interest  is  concerned,  would  not  have  been  wanted, 
because  disturbances  could  have  been  suppressed  and  order 
maintained  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  possible  that  at 
some  distant  period,  and  under  some  more  improved  state  of 
society  among  the  hill  zemind&rs,  it  may  not  be  required ;  but 
it  is  now,  and  will  still  perhaps  for  some  generations  be 
necessary.* 


*  Owing  to  TarioiiB  ciicnmBtanoes 
the  propoaed  Begolation  never  was 
passed  into  law;  but  its  main  object 
has  been  attained  by  the  action  of  tibe 
courts,  which  have  repeatedly  held 
that  ancient  zemindiirieB,  polliams, 
and  jdgirs  are  not  subject  to  division, 
because,  by  long  custom,  the  rule  of 
primogeniture  has  been  introduced 
and  prevails  in  them. 

The  origin  of  the  rule  which  takes 
ancient  zemindiUries  out  of  the  general 
law  of  partition  and  succession,  is  thus 
explained  by  Sir  Thomas  Strange  in 
his  "  Treatiro  on  Hindu  Law** : — 

'When  from  being,  as  they  seem 


originally  to  have  been,  managers  of 
the  revenue  of  sovereign  states,  ze- 
mind&rs  assimied  the  right  of  pro- 
prietors and  some  of  the  powers  of 
independent  ruling  princes  and  chiefs 
over  extensive  tracts  of  country,  those 
tracts,  forming  their  zemlndirio6,came 
to  be  enjoyed  as  regalities  or  princi- 
plities,  and,  usage  at  length  obtain- 
mg  the  force  of  law,  such  zemind&ries 
were  by  analogy  brought  within  the 
special  rule  which  exempted  the 
power  and  property  of  sovereign 
princes  from  the  general  law  of  suc- 
cession and  partition.' 
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ON  FARMING  THE  LAND  CUSTOMS.' 


-to*- 


28ih  December,  1820. 

TheooiD.      The  question  of  the  ccHnparative  advantages  of  fiurmiii^  and 
advantages    of  managini?  the  custonis  by  the  revenue  servants  has  been 

of  fanning  ®      ®  '' 

i^iS  and  fr^l^^^^ly  agitated,  and  has  again  been  recently  brought  to  the 

the^**^  Government  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  in  consequence  of  a  letter 

Gto^ment  ^^^  *^®  Collcctor  of  Ball&pL    The  farming  system  is  recom- 

f^'qS^^iy     Blended  both  by  that  Board  and  the  Collector.    In  the  dis- 

diflcussed.      cussious  which  took  place  in  1818,  almost  every  argument 

which  could  be  urged  either  for  or  against  it  was  then  brought 

forward,  either  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  or  by  the  Customs 

Committee,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  anything  new 

upon  the  subject 

The  renting         The  chief  gTOUuds  ou  which  the  adoption  of  the  renting 

^In  prov^   system  was  not  then  deemed  expedient,  were,  that  the  renters 

and  their  servants  would  not  be  less  oppressive,  or  more  liable 

to  detection,  than  those  of  Government ;  and  that  the  difference 

between  the  amount  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  and 

that  paid  into  the  treasury,  would  rather  be  increased  than 

diminished.     In  the  course  of  my  own  experience,  I  have 

always  found  fewer  complaints  of  vexation  from  the  servants 

of  the  renters  than  from  those  of  the  Collector,  for  the  plain 

reason  that  it  is  against  the  interest  of  the  renters  to  interrupt 

trade  by  vexatious  exactions  or  delays.     The  greater  the 


by  experi- 
ence to  be 
less  opproB' 
Blveto 
traders. 


^  The  transit  or  inland  onsiomB 
duties,  to  which  this  and  the  foUowing 
Minute  relate,  ezoept  in  the  case  of 
goods  imported  from,  or  exported  into 
foreign  territory,  were  abolished  in  the 
Madras  Presidency  by  Act  VI.  of  1844. 
The  subject  may  therefore  be  said  to 


be  obsolete ;  but  the  observationfl  oon- 
tained  in  the  Minutes,  with  reference 
to  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  sub- 
ordinate native  officials,  are  probably 
ouite  as  deserving  of  oonsideration  at 
tne  present  time  as  they  were  when 
they  were  written. 
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quantity  of  commodities  that  pass  tlirough  his  limits,  tho 
greater  his  profits  are.  He  therefore  endeavours  to  encourage 
traders  by  facilitating  the  transit  of  their  goods  through  his 
district,  and  sometimes  even  by  making  some  abatement  in 
the  rate  of  duty.  When  he  ventures  to  exact  more  than  the 
authorized  rate,  it  is  usually  from  some  petty  trader  whom  he 
does  not  expect  to  return,  but  who  travels  alone,  with  perhaps 
only  one  bullock.  But  the  instances  of  such  exactions  are  not 
frequent,  and  the  amount  of  them  altogether  can  be  but  very 
trifling.  The  great  bulk  of  the  commodities  of  the  country  is 
conveyed  through  it,  not  by  single  individuals,  but  by  groups  of 
traders  and  their  servants,  having  with  them  sometimes  only  a 
few,  sometimes  five  or  six  hundred  loaded  bullocks.  These  men 
know  the  rates  of  duty  as  well  as  the  renters ;  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  any  exaction,  and  if  he  attempts  it,  they  send  one  of  their 
niunber  to  complain.  The  renter  is  therefore  stimulated,  both 
by  his  fears  and  his  interest,  to  encourage  traders,  and  to  save 
them  from  all  undue  exactions.  The  servant  of  the  Collector 
is  no  doubt,  like  the  renter,  restrained  in  some  degree  from 
extortion  by  the  fear  of  discovery ;  but  as  he  has  no  interest 
in  encouraging  the  trader,  he  is  more  apt  to  vex  and  harass 
him  by  unnecessary  detention,  and  he  can  thus,  merely  by 
carelessness,  produce  a  great  deal  of  mischief  without  being 
liable  to  punishment. 

With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  difference  The  KDting 

BVBtcm  is 

between  the  amount  drawn  from  the  people  and  that  brought  that  which 

-II  -T°lB  most 

into  the  treasury  is  greatest  when  the  customs  are  flEtrmed,  or  proflubie 
when  they  are  managed  by  the  revenue  servants,  it  seems  to  wvennc. 
be  obvious  enough,  that  if  the  fSeurmer  gives  more  than  Govern- 
ment can  realize  through  its  own  servants,  the  difference  is 
least  under  the  renting  system.  K  it  were  otherwise,  we  must 
suppose  that  the  renter  makes  undue  exactions ;  but  it  has 
already  been  observed  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  an 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  that  though  the 
servants  of  a  renter  may  here  and  there  make  some  trifling 
exaction,  the  sum  total  of  his  collections  is  almost  always 
below  what  he  has  a  right  to  levy  by  the  tariff  The  way  in 
which  the  renter  is  enabled  to  pay  more  than  Government 
receives  from  its  own  servants  is,  not  by  collecting  more  than 
they,  or  more  than  the  fixed  rates,  but  by  bringing  their  pecu- 
lations to  account ;  for  even  the  revenue  servants  rarely  levy 
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more  than  the  just  ratea  Their  peculations  do  not  arise  from 
overcharge,  but  from  concealment  of  the  actual  charge,  and 
the  loss  falls  upon  the  revenue,  not  upon  the  trader.  As  I 
know  of  no  inconvenience  to  which  trade  is  subjected  under 
a  customs  renter,  which  it  does  not  experience  in  a  greater 
degree  under  the  agent  of  Government,  and  as  the  renting 
system  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  our  Collectors,  as  likely  to  increase  the  revenue,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  its  adoption  to  the  Board. 
Tendency  of  Ouc  great  rcason  which  weighs  with  me  more  than  any 
system^of  othcr  for  socking  to  abandon  the  system  of  keeping  the  cus- 
to'i^o'mipt  toms  in  our  hands  is,  that  it  corrupts  the  whole  mass  of  our 
Bcrvimta.  revcuue  servants  by  the  fiicility  which  it  gives  to  peculatioiL 
The  revenue  servants  are  at  all  times,  and  under  any  system 
that  can  be  devised,  sufficiently  liable  to  corruption.  But  this 
one  of  managing  the  customs  ourselves  opens  such  numberless 
easy  paths  to  embezzlement,  and  is  so  completely  unsusceptible 
of  any  efficient  check  or  restraint,  that  it  destroys  the  princi- 
ples of  all  our  revenue  servants;  and  those  employed  in  the 
land  revenue  are  encouraged  to  commit  frauds  more  firequentiy 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  done,  by  observing  the  im- 
Difflcnityof  puuity  that  attends  them  in  the  customs.  It  may  be  thought 
IbuIeS.  "^  that  the  Collector  might,  by  an  active  superintendence,  prevent 
any  serious  abuses ;  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
the  greatest  exertion  of  vigilance  would  be  a  mere  unprofitable 
waste  of  time,  without  any  corresponding  useful  result  In 
most  European  countries,  traders,  in  passing  with  their  com- 
modities, are  confined  to  the  public  roads,  and  are  compelled 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate  to  take  shelter  at  night  in  towns 
or  villagea  The  transit  trade  is,  therefore,  concentrated  upon 
certain  points,  and  a  small  number  of  revenue  servants  suffice 
to  look  after  it  But  in  India  the  case  is  widely  difiSerent;  the 
travelling  merchant  is  neither  obliged  to  follow  the  high-road, 
nor  to  seek  refuge  in  towns  or  villages  firom  the  weather.  He 
can  cross  the  country  in  every  direction,  without  keeping  any 
particular  road,  and  he  can  rest  in  the  open  fields  at  a  distance 
from  any  habitation.  In  the  district  of  Ball&ri,  for  instance, 
the  length  of  frontier  is  alone  three  hundred  miles,  and  loaded 
bullocks  may  pass  without  any  natural  obstacle  at  every  point 
throughout  this  whole  extent  Travelling  dealers,  therefore, 
who  avoid  the  road,  either  with  the  view  of  evading  the 
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customs  or  for  the  sake  of  pasture,  can  pass  in  the  night  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  village,  and  unknown  to  any  revenue  servant, 
except  perhaps  some  remote  petty  chaukidir.*  Were  there 
only  a  few  points  at  which  goods  could  pass  the  frontier,  the 
Collector  might,  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  vigilance,  prevent 
the  commission  of  any  veiy  great  fraud.  But  as  things  actually 
are,  all  his  labours  would  do  very  little  in  diminishing  the  abuses 
of  which  he  complains.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  he 
should  be  authorized,  without  further  delay,  to  rent  the  customs 
of  this  district;  and  that  the  Board  of  Revenue  should  be 
directed  to  introduce  the  &rming  system  wherever  they  deem 
it  expedient,  either  into  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  districts 
under  this  Presidency. 

*  Chavk{ddr,  a  village  watchman.    Hero  means  a  petty  customs  officer. 
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THE  SAME  SUBJECT. 


8th  May,  1821. 

oidoctions  In  the  answers  of  the  Collectors  to  the  Board  of  Revenue 
ESsf  '"^specting  the  plan  of  renting  the  land  customs,  so  many  of 
lAnd  them  object  to  it,  and  upon  such  various  grounds,  that  I  think 

it  will  be  better  to  give  it  further  consideration  before  any 

final  measure  be  adopted. 
Aithonghthe        None  of  the  present  Collectors  were  in  office  when  the  sys- 
are  based      tcm  of  renting  the  customs  prevailed    They  have  seen  them 
rather  than  '  ouly  uudcr  the  management  of  the  Grovemment  officers,  and  it  is 
ence,  the       therefore  natural  that  they  should  be  alarmed,  and  regard  the 

operation  of  '  o 

the  new        proposcd  chaugc  as  full  of  danger,  both  to  the  interests  of  the 
SStoed*      people  and  of  the  public  revenue.    It  is  true  that,  in  speaking 
distriSi  in     ^^  ^®  ®^®  likely  to  result  from  the  renting  system,  their 
^Yi^tSS      arguments  are  drawn  from  theory,  and  not  from  their  own 
onlr  **^^^  experience ;  yet,  as  the  success  of  every  system  must  mainly 
depend  on  those  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  as 
men  seldom  act  weU  under  a  system  which  they  imagine 
beforehand  must  render  all  their  efforts  for  the  attainment  of 
success  unavailing,  it  seems  to  be  advisable  that  we  should  not 
urge  too  hastily  the  introduction  of  the  renting  system,  but 
confine  its  operation  for  the  present  to  those  districts  in  which 
the  Collectors  are  desirous  of  establishing  it 
Natareof  The  principal  objections  made  to  the  change  by  the  great     I 

objertioM  majority  of  the  Collectors  are — 1st,  that  in  those  districts  where 
**  we  have  no  police  officers  but  those  of  the  customs,  it  would  be 

necessary  either  to  relinquish  the  control  of  the  police,  or  to 
keep  up  an  establishment  for  that  purpose  alone,  at  a  consider- 
able expense ;   2nd,  that  in  place  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
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Collector,  it  would  occupy  more  of  it  than  the  present  system ; 
3rd,  that  it  would  diminish,  rather  than  augment,  the  revenue ; 
and,  4th,  that  it  would  occasion  much  interruption  to  trade, 
and  prove  extremely  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants.  There  ls 
no  doubt  considerable  ground  for  all  these  objections,  but  their 
prevailing  or  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  in  every  case  a 
counterpoise  to  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  renting  system, 
must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  Collectors'  management, 
as  well  as  upon  many  local  circumstances,  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  a  fair  trial  of  both  systems. 

The  first  objection,  namely,  that  of  our  having  in  some  ^"IT" 
zemind^ri  districts  no  police  officers  but  those  of  the  customs,  o^^ectiona. 
is  not  of  much  weight  These  police  officers,  though  they  cease 
to  collect  the  customs,  may,  if  necessary,  be  kept  up  at  the  same 
expense  as  at  present.  But  in  some  cases  I  believe  they 
answer  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  they  have  the  effect  of 
removing  the  responsibility  from  the  zemind^,  where  it 
would  be  more  usefril,  and  might  be  discharged  with  advantage. 

The  second  objection,  namely,  that  the  renting  system  will 
occupy  more  of  the  Collector's  time  than  the  present  one,  will, 
I  imagine,  depend  upon  the  Collector  himself  If  he  makes  a 
proper  choice  of  his  renters,  the  customs  will  require  much 
less  of  his  time  than  they  now  do. 

The  third  objection,  namely,  that  the  renting  system  would 
diminish  the  revenue,  ought,  if  well  founded,  to  produce  its 
immediate  rejection;  but  past  experience,  as  well  as  a  few 
recent  offers,  show  that  the  customs  yield  more  when  rented 
than  when  under  the  Government  officers. 

The  fourth  objection,  namely,  that  it  would  prove  a  hinder- 
ance  to  trade  and  vexatious  to  the  people,  is  one  of  so  serious 
a  nature,  that  if  it  were  well  founded  it  ought  to  make  us, 
without  hesitation,  abandon  every  idea  of  adopting  the  renting 
systenL  There  is  only  one  Collector  who  states  it  as  his  belief 
that  the  renters  and  their  servants  will  be  less  likely  than 
those  of  Government  to  harass  the  trade  of  the  country 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  join  in  the  same  opinion. 
But  the  best  way  of  determining  the  question  will  be  by 
letting  a  few  of  the  Collectors  make  the  trial  of  the  rent- 
ing system,  which  might  afterwards  be  extended  to  other 
districts  or  not,  according  as  their  report  of  its  effects  was 
favourable  or  otherwise.     The  Collector  of  BaMri  has  already 

K 
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recommended  its  adoption  in  his  district;  and  the  Board  of 
Revenue  should  be  directed  to  introduce  it  into  that,  as  well  as 
into  other  districts,  where  it  may  appear  from  the  report  of 
the  Collector  that  it  may  be  done  without  inconvenience,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  Fasll  By  suspending  its  intro- 
duction into  the  other  districts,  the  Board  of  Revenue  will  have 
leisure  to  examine  aU  the  objections  which  have  been  made  M 
it,  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  may  be  practicable,  and  to  con- 
sider, from  its  effects  in  a  few  districts,  how  far  it  may  fe 
expedient  to  extend  it  to  all  the  rest.  K  the  land  customs 
could  be  collected  at  a  moderate  charge,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  secured  fit)m  fruud^  it  would  be  better  to  keep  them  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  officers  of  Govermnent 
In  proportion  as  the  expense  and  the  liability  to  fraud  are 
great,  so  is  the  necessity  of  renting  the  customa  In  district^ 
therefore,  like  BaMri,  with  a  very  extensive  frontier,  passable 
at  every  point  and  in  every  direction  by  a  thousand  paths,  and 
where  the  collections^  though  made  at  a  great  charge,  cannot 
be  controlled,  renting  wiU  be  most  necessary.  In  districts  of 
very  limited  extent^  where  the  collection  of  the  customs  may 
be  easily  superintended^  and  even  in  some  of  great  extent,  like 
Malabar  and  Canara,  where  the  customs  are  levied  chiefly  upon 
a  few  staple  articles  at  a  few  ghilts  and  principal  towns  at  a 
moderate  expense,  the  renting  will  be  less  necessary,  and  it 
may  probably  not  be  found  worth  while  in  such  districts  to 
make  any  change. 


(     131    ) 


PROPOSAL    FOR    ATTACHING    A    NATIVE    ESTAB- 
LISHMENT TO  THE  BOARD  OF  REVENUE.* 


9th  April,  1822. 

I  HAVE  long  been  persuaded  that  an  establishment  of  native  a  native 
servants,  similar  to  a  Collector  s  cutcherry,  was  absolutely  neces-  ^^^^Sto  the 
sary  to  enable  the  Board  to  discharge  with  efficiency  their  ^^Jeto 
laborious  and  complicated  duties.     A  cutcherry  seems  to  be  as  SJS^^SSes 
requisite  to  it  as  to  a  Collector.    It  is  not  merely  in  the  prepara-  «''i<='«'=^*^- 
tion  of  accounts  that  the  Collector  derives  advantage  from  his 
cutcheny— he  has  the  benefit  of  its  opinion  on  all  matters 
connected  with  taxation  and  the  improvement  of  the  revenue ; 
and  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why  the  Board  which  presides 
over  all  revenue  and  directs  the  proceedings  of  Collectors,  should 
not  have  the  advantage  of  similar  aid,  and  of  every  aid  which 
can  be  obtained  from  constant  communication  with  intelligent 
native  revenue  servants.     There  is  no  Collector,  however  long 
his  experience  may  have  been,  who  does  not  find  himself 
obliged  to  make  constant  references  to  his  cutcherry,  for  their 
advice  in  revenue  affiiirs;  and  the  Members  of  the  Revenue 
Board,  though  they  do  not,  like  a  Collector,  enter  into  the  execu- 


*  This  establiBhment  BtUI  exists. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Mahratta 
cutcherry  of  the  Board  of  Kovenue. 
It  may  he  doubted  whether  in  practice 
the  Mahratta  cutcherry  has  proved  as 
valuable  as  Sir  T.  Munro  anticipated, 
and  whether  much  of  the  delay  which 
occurred  in  reforming  the  principles 
of  the  Madras  revenue  administration 
was  not  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  the  sarishtadars  of  the  old  school. 
Of  late  years  the  office  has  btjen  Iwjld 
by  men  better  educated,  and  with 
more  enlightened  views  than  their 
predecessors.  The  question  now  seems 
to  be,  whether  the  chief  native  adviser 


of  the  Board  should  not  occupy  a  more 
responsible  position  than  that  assigned 
to  the  head  sarlshtadar — whether,  in 
fact,  the  time  has  not  come  for  ap- 
pointing a  native  member  of  the 
Board  of  Revenue.  There  is  certainly 
no  office  in  which  the  co-operation  of 
an  enlightened  and  experienced  native 
official,  invested  with  definite  respon- 
sibilities, and  with  a  recognized  posi- 
tion, would  be  more  valuable  than  in 
the  Board  which  superintends  the 
entire  taxation  of  the  Presidency.  The 
office  would  seem  to  be  one  to  which 
the  provisions  of  33  Vict.  c.  3,  might 
be  applied  with  special  advantage. 
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tive  details  of  revenue,  must  often,  in  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions, stand  as  much  in  need  as  he  does  of  the  assistance  of  a 
Advantage  cutcheny.  They  may,  it  is  true,  receive  reports  iBrom  the  Col- 
BoSi^theaid  lectors  ou  any  point  on  which  they  may  call  for  information, 
natfves/^^"  but  thcso  Toports  8X0  oftcu  vory  defective ;  and  even  where 
they  are  most  perfect,  every  person  conversant  in  Indian 
revenue  must  be  sensible  how  much  additional  weight  is  added 
to  the  opinions  they  contain,  when  they  are  supported  by  the 
approbation  of  intelligent  nativea  By  the  assistance  of  a  cat- 
cherry  many  of  the  references  which  are  now  made  to  Collectors 
by  the  Board  of  Revenue  might  be  obviated,  and  any  omissions 
or  inaccuracies  in  the  replies  of  Collectors  to  points  referred  to 
them  would  be  more  easily  discovered.  The  Board  of  Revenue, 
which  of  all  public  bodies  ought  to  have  the  most  free  and 
constant  intercourse  with  the  native,  has  the  least.  The  Sadr 
Court,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  judicial  courts,  has  its  native 
law  officers,  with  whom  it  may  consult  on  every  question  that 
arisea  The  Board  of  Revenue  has  no  help  of  this  kind,  and 
aU  its  proceedings  must  in  consequence  be  carried  on  under 
very  great  disadvantages  It  has  no  native  officers  with  whom 
it  can  communicate  on  matters  requiring  explanation,  an<i 
must  often  apply  to  a  distant  Collector  for  information,  which 
it  ought  to  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  on  the  spot.  By  having 
no  personal  discussions  on  revenue  affairs  with  a  cutcheny,  and 
by  being  obliged  to  depend  entirely  on  a  tedious  correspondence 
with  Collectors  whenever  explanations  regarding  them  are 
wanted,  the  Board  of  Revenue  has  not  all  the  means  which  it 
ought  to  have,  of  knowing  the  effects  of  our  system  of  taxation 
on  the  country ;  and  by  being  so  completely  cut  off  from 
communication  with  the  people,  its  interest  in  their  concerns 
is  naturally  weakened,  as  weU  as  its  power  of  correcting 
whatever  is  oppressive.  The  welfare  of  every  class  of  the 
community  depends  so  much  upon  the  amount  of  the  puUie 
burdens,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  distributed  and 
levied,  and  these  matters  are  so  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 
it  should  have  a  cutcheny,  if  it  served  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  bringing  the  Board  into  more  immediate  connection 
with  the  people,  so  that  it  might  be  better  able  than  it  now  i^ 
to  Icam  at  all  times  their  actual  condition. 

Among  the  uses  of  this  cutcheny  one  important  end  wonKl 
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be,  that  it  would  furoish  a  traveUing  cutcheny,  to  accompany  Thepropoeed 
any  Member  of  the  Board  or  other  public  officer  who  might  be  ^ouw  be 

•^  r  o  uwful  on  the 

sent  to  conduct  an  inouiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  local  occasion  of  a 

^        •'  ^  member  of 

authorities  in  any  particidar  district.      The  way  in  which  oy^^j^Jj'g**/^' 
cutcherries  have  been  usuaUy  formed  for  such  inquiries,  has  g^jn^^f  *^®'"» 
been  by  taking  some  of  the  ablest  native  servants  of  a  Collector  ^"^"5^ 
and  subjecting  him  to  great  inconvenience,  and  the  revenue 
perhaps  to  some  loss,  from  their  absence. 

The  advantage  which  might  arise  from  occasional  circuits  Advantage  ot 
in  the  provinces  by  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  has  long  circuito°by  a 
been  seen,  and  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Qovemment.  the  Board. 
If  he  went  alone,  or  accompanied  («dy  by  revenue  servants  un-  native  aaaist- 
accustomed  to  such  investigations,  he  would  learn  nothing.   But  circuita. 
a  party  from  the  Revenue  Board  cutcheny  would  be  the  most 
efficient  assistants  he  could  employ ;  because,  from  his  being  in 
the  habit  of  doing  business  with  them,  he  would  find  it  easier 
to  conduct  his  inquiries  with  their  help,  than  with  that  of 
native  servants,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger,  taken  from  the 
cutcheny  of  a  Collector. 

A  sarishtad^  firom  the  supposed  cutcheny  would  also  be  Advantage 
very  useful  in  attending  the  Governor  whenever  he  visited  w^iHtance  to 

.  TTT»  -1  /••%•-%  theCiovcrnor 

the  provinces.  Without  a  person  of  this  descnption  his  visit  j^h**"  visit- 
would  answer  no  public  end.  He  might  see  the  people  and  proviucea. 
hear  all  their  representations,  but  he  would  be  unable  to 
ascertain  from  a  cursory  examination  whether  they  were  just 
or  not,  or  to  form  any  correct  judgment  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  only  with  the  help  of  the  native 
revenue  servants,  who  have  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to 
such  inquiries,  and  who  know  how  to  reject  aD  useless  state- 
ments, and  to  compress  such  as  are  of  real  importance,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  make  any  true  estimate  of  the  real  condition 
of  the  people. 

The  duties  of  the  cutcheny  under  the  Board  with  regard  to  Nature  of 
accounts  should  in  general  be  similar  to  those  of  a  Collector's  to  b^pt  in 
cutcheny.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  advisable  to  prescribe  any  cutchmy. 
set  of  rules  on  this  head  at  present.    This  may  be  done  to  £' whuS***^ 
more  advantage  hereafter,  when  experience  shaU  have  shown  be  kept. 
what  is  best.     Two  or  three  general  rules  may,  however,  be 
adopted  in  the  beginning.     The  accounts  should  all  be  in  one 
language — the  Hinduwi  * — ^because  in  the  peninsula  it  has  long 

*  Hindumf  an  obsolete  name  for  tbu  Muhratt^  language. 
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been  the  language  chiefly  employed  in  the  revenae  aoconnts, 
and  because,  from  so  great  a  portion  o(  the  country  being  now 
under  the  British  Government,  it  is  likely  to  become  more 
prevalent  every  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  accounts  should  be  in  the  same 
detail  as  those  of  a  Collector^  but  they  should  descend  as  low 
as  villages,  and  contain  a  statement  c^  the  land  in  each  village, 
showing  the  quantity  of  sirk&r  and  inam ;  of  dry,  wet,  and 
garden ;  and  of  the  cultivated,  uncultivated,  and  waste  of  eadi 
clasa  They  should  also  contain  a  state  of  the  assessment  by 
survey  upon  each  village,  under  the  different  heads  of  diy, 
wet,  and  garden ;  and,  when  there  has  been  no  survey,  a  state- 
ment of  tikd  customary  rates  of  assessment  and  of  the  actual 
collecticm. 
Advantage  The  accounts  of  Collectors  may  be  destroyed  by  fire  and 

wtofi^uige  other  accidents.  By  having  a  set  of  village  accounts  at  the 
thTp^.  Presidency,  the  loss  will  not  be  so  much  felt ;  but,  independent 
of  such  accidents,  the  village  accounts  will  always  be  of  great 
use  for  reference  and  comparis(»i  at  all  future  periods,  as  they 
will  furnish  a  standard  by  which  all  errors  and  falsifications 
of  the  revenue  accounts  which  may  hereafter  take  place  in  the 
provinces  may  be  corrected. 
Estabiidi-  The  cutcherry  ought  to  have  two  sarishtad£rs,*  each  having 

wMchthe      a  naibt  and  an  establishment  of  gumashtaa}   The  sarishtadibs 
cutcherry  IB   should  bc  sclccted  fix)m  men  who  have  served  in  the  provinces 

to  CODSlsl.  . 

either  as  sarishtad^  or  naibs  in  the  Collector's  cutcherrv. 
The  naibs   may  be  selected  fix)m  men  who  have  held  any 
revenue  office  in  the  provinces.    The  sarishtaddrs  should  be 
appointed  and  dismissed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  Government ;  the  naibs  and  other  servants 
should  be  appointed  and  dismissed  at  discretion  by  the  Board 
of  Revenue,  without  any  reference  to  Government. 
The  pay  of  the  senior  sarishtaddr  may  be — 
That  of  a  sarishtad&r  of  the  first  class,  Rs.  800  per  month 
That  of  a  junior  sarishtad&r  may  be  Ra  700  per  month. 
That  of  each  of  the  naibs  maybe  about  Rs.  150  per  month 
The  annual  expense  of  the  whole  cutcherry  ought  not  to 
exceed  Rs.  32,000;  and  the  Board  of  Revenue  ought  to  be 

*  Sarishtaddr,  the  name  oommonly  f  Natb^  a  deputy, 

given  to  the  chief  native  minlBteriu  {  Qumdthta^  a  native  clerk, 

officer  in  an  office  or  court. 
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directed  to  submit  for  the  approval  of  Govemment  a  list  of 
such  an  establishment  as  it  may  deem  best  calculated  for  the 
proposed  cutcherry. 

No  additional  expense  will  be  incurred  by  this  cutcherry,  Jfjjj^*^,^ 
because  its  charges  will  be  defrayed  from  the  savings  accruing  J^^ ""^^^m 
from  the  reductions  in  the  judicial  department.     But  even  if  ^  ™*'*- 
there  had  been  no  judicial  reductions,  the  whole  of  the  expense 
of  the  cutcherry  would  not  be  an  additional  charge ;  because^  as 
it  -will  hereafter  furnish  the  native  servants,  who  have  for  some 
years  past  been  drawn  from  the  Collectors'  cutcherries  at  a 
considerable  expense,  in  order  to  assist  commissioners  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  revenue  accounts^  that  expense  will 
now  be  saved. 
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altamghA*  inAms. 


Grant  of  an 
altamghi 
inim  to 
AssimKhdOb 


Terms  of  thfl 
grant. 


SnbwH|Qent 
reanmption 
of  the  grant, 
and  renewal 
by  Lord 
Clive.    Sanc- 
tion of  the 
Court  of 
Directors. 


Ist  Febroaiy,  1822. 

In  1783  Aj3sim  Eh£n,  Diw&i  of  the  Nawfib  Wallajah, 
obtained  a  j%ir,  which  was  conjfirmed  to  him  by  a  parw&na 
dated  27th  July,  1780,  *  by  way  o(  an  altamghfi  inam '  of  the 
K&aal  jama.t  of  64,000  ehakrams^  H  annaa.  The  grant  is  in 
the  usual  form,  'to  be  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  descendants 
for  ever  from  generation  to  generation.'  He  is  authorized  to 
divide  it  among  his  descendants,  and  the  local  officers  are  re- 
quired to  consider  the  parw^ma  'as  a  most  positive,  peremptory 
mandate/  and  not  to  require  '  a  fresh  sunnud  every  year.'  The 
terms  employed  in  such  documents^'  for  ever,'—'  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,'— or  in  Hindu  grants—'  whUe  the  sun  and 
moon  endure,' — ^are  mere  forms  of  expression,  and  are  never  sup- 
posed, either  by  the  donor  or  the  receiver,  to  convey  the  dura- 
bility which  they  imply,  or  beyond  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
The  injunction  with  which  they  usually  conclude — '  let  them 
not  require  a  fresh  sunnud  every  year' — vindicates  plainly 
enough  the  opinion  that  such  grants  were  not  secure  from 
revocation. 

This  very  grant  to  Assim  Kh£n  was  resumed  on  the  death 
of  Wallajah  by  his  son  Omdat-ul-Omrah,  but  renewed  by  a 
fresh  parw^na,  dated  30th  August,  1797.  On  the  assumption 
of  the  Camatic  by  the  Company,  it  was  again  resumed  with 
other  j^frs  and  in&ms,  for  investigation  on  a  change  of 
Government,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  coimtry  on  such 

*  AUamghd,  a  royal  grant  under  f  KdmUJamdj  the  full  assosement. 

the  seal  of  a  prince,  from  the  Tiukish  Kdmily  lit.  perfect^  complete. 
dlj  red,  and  iamghd^  a  stamp.  AUainghd  X  Chakram,  an  obsolete  coin  cqai- 

indm,  a  grant  of  land  free  of  assess-  valent  to  about  sixpence, 
ment,  under  royal  seal. 
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occasions.  Soon  after  this  event,  and  while  the  j%ir  was 
under  resumption,  Assim  Eh^  died,  in  October,  1801,  He  left 
several  children,  tor  all  of  whom  he  made  a  liberal  provision 
by  his  will,  written  in  the  September  preceding  his  death;  but 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  his  eldest  son,  Ealam-uUah- 
Kh&a,  whom  he  constituted  guardian  to  his  younger  children* 
He  said  nothing  of  his  j^igir  in  his  wUl,  because  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  usage  of  India  to  believe  that  he  bad 
any  permanent  proprietary  right  in  it,  and  waa  aware  that 
these  grants  were  revocable.  Although,  therefore,  he  knew 
that  he  could  not  claim  the  j%ir  as  a  right,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Government,  stating  that  he  had  held  it  by  the  favour  of 
the  Company.  Lord  dive  answered  his  letter,  and  assured 
him  that  attention  would  be  paid  to  his  high  character;  and  in 
his  Minute  of  the  28th  May,  1802,  recommended  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Resolutions  of  Government  of  1790,  all  the 
country  j%Irs  then  current  should  be  restored ;  and  as  the 
j^ir  of  Assim  Eh^  was  one  of  them,  it  was  restored  to  his 
eldest  son,  Ealam-ullah-Eh^  But  the  grant  was  not  for  ever, 
and  the  revenue  arising  from  salt,  saltpetre,  and  the  customs 
were  expressly  excepted;  and  as  it  was  submitted  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  sanctioned  by  them,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  it  would  not  be  shaken  by  any  authority  in  this 
country. 

The  expectation,  however,  has  been  disappointed  by  the  j^^JJ^^ 
proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court     The  brothers  of  Ealam-  g^p^enie 
uUah-KMn,  instigated  by  certain  Europeans,  endeavoured  to  ^JJ^ggf  ^m 
set  aside  their  &ther^s  will  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  but  JriSSai 
the  will  was  established  in  Court  in  1813.     They  succeeded  srwitee. 
afterwards  in  establishing  their  claim  to  the  personal  property, 
according  to  the  shares  prescribed  by  the  Mahomedan  laws ; 
but  the  Court  twice  gave  a  decision  against  their  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  jdgir.    They  soon  after  filed  a  new  bill,  in  which 
the  Company  were  made  the  defendants,  as  well  as  Ealam- 
uUah-Eh&n,  and  in  which  they  prayed  that  he  might  be  com- 
pelled to   account  for   the  revenues  of  the  j%ir,  and  the 
Company  to  issue  a  new  grant  to  all  the  brothers  and  sisters 
jointly.    The  Company  told  their  law  oflScer  that  they  had  no 
interest  on  the  suit,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  prosecuted  between 
the  parties  interested.     But  this  objection  was  oveniiled  by 
the  Court,  on  the  ground  that  the  Company  had  an  interest  in 
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the  matter,  and  the  cause  was  tried ;  but  before  judgment  was 
passed,  the  Advocate-Qeneral,  conceiving  that  the  case  was  not 
well  understood,  proposed  that  fresh  evidence  should  be  taken 
on  two  points — 1st,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  conveyed 
by  the  j%ir  grants ;  and  2nd,  as  to  the  usage  of  native  gov- 
ernments in  the  resumption  of  such  grants.  This  application 
was  refused,  and  judgment  passed  against  the  defendants  (Hi 
Deciaion  of  the  22nd  May,  1820.  The  Court  deemed  that  the  parw&ias 
iu\vo"urof  granted  by  the  Wallajah  and  Omdut-ul-Omrah  are  'good, 
^^  '  *  valid,  and  subsisting  parw&nas,  and  that  the  same  are,  and 
'  were,  and  have  been  in  force  ever  since  the  resumption  of  the 
'civil  and  military  authority  of  the  Camatic  by  the  defend- 
'  ants;  that  the  complainants  are  entitled  to  their  several  and 
'respective  shares  of  the  j^gir  lands  and  villages,'  and  also  to 
'  like  shares  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  such  j^r  lands 
'  and  villages;'  and  it  is  also  ordered  '  that  the  said  defendant 
'  Ealam-uUah-Eh^,  do  account,  before  the  Master  of  this 
'  Court,  touching  the  said  j^ir  lands  and  villages,  and  of  the 
'rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,'  from  the  death  of  Assim 
Kh&n ;  and  it  is  further  declared  that  the  '  said  Ealam-uliah- 
'  Eh&n  hath  been  during  all  the  time  aforesaid,  and  now  is,  a 
'  trustee  of  the  said  j^igfr  lands  and  villages,  and  of  the  rents, 
'  issues,  profits,  and  revenue  thereof,  for  the  benefit  of  the  oom- 
'  plainants,  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  shares  and  interests 
'in  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  Mahomedan  sncoes- 
'  sion. 
Remiatioii  The  arrears  of  rents  decreed  by  the  Court  amounted  to  the 

uovcramcnt  cuormous  sum  of  eleven  lakhs  of  pagodas,  being  the  balance 
against  the  fouud  by  the  Master,  according  to  his  report  of  the  27th  MarcL 
The  balance  was  found  in  the  absence  of  Ealam-ullah-Eh&n, 
who,  on  finding  himself  involved  in  utter  ruin,  had  fled  to 
Pondicherry ;  and  the  report  of  the  Master  regarding  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  Court  on  the  5th  of  April  last.  Previously 
to  the  confirmation  of  that  report,  an  application  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiffs  was  made  to  the  Court  for  the  appointment  of 
a  receiver  of  the  j^igir,  whidi  the  Advocate-General  resisted 
on  two  grounds — 1st,  that  the  j^iglr  being  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court,  and  the  defendant  having  then  quitted  it, 
the  Court  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an  order,  the  charter 
having  restricted  the  Court's  jurisdiction  over  the  natives  to 
such  only  as  are  inhabitants  of  Madras  and  its  limits ;  and  2nd, 


decree. 
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that  if  the  Court  had,  generally  speaking,  such  authority,  yet 
it  did  not  extend  to  this  case,  on  account  of  the  specific  nature 
and  incidents  of  the  property  in  question  involving  the  sirkdr's 
share  of  the  produce,  and  consequently  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  from  the  intermeddling  with  which  the  Supreme 
Court  is,  by  the  charter,  specially  interdicted.  Both  these 
objections  were  overruled  by  the  Court — ^the  first  'because 
'  the  defendant  having  been  originaUy  amenable  and  havuig 
'  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction,  the  Court  had  a  right,  by  its 
'process,  to  act  upon  the  property  anywhere  within  the 
'  Company's  territories ;'  and  the  second, '  because  the  Govem- 
'  ment  having  assigned  to  the  defendant  the  j^igir,  it  could  no 

*  longer  be  regarded  as  public  revenue,  but  was  subject  to  the 

*  same  process  as  any  other  property  ci  the  defendant'— and  an 
order  was  made  for  the  receiver.  But  on  the  Advocate-General 
uiging  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  an  order  so 
unprecedented,  and  intimating  that  there  would  be  an  appeal 
from  the  decree,  it  was  agreed  by  the  parties,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Court,  that  in  place  of  the  aforesaid  receiver 
the  Collector  of  the  district  should  be  substituted,  and  should, 
under  the  orders  of  Government,  collect  the  profits  of  the 
j^lgir  lands,  pay  them  into  the  public  treasury  with  the  privity 
of  the  Accountant-General  of  this  Court,  to  the  credit  of  the 
heirs,  and  subject  to  the  further  order  of  this  Coiuii.  This 
course  was  acceded  to  by  Government,  for  no  other  reason 
but  that  of  its  being  the  only  one  by  which  discussion  with 
the  Supreme  Court  could  be  obviated,  and  the  Advocate- 
General  was  directed  to  take  immediate  measures  for  appealing 
the  suit  to  England.  Though  Government  has,  therefore, 
aheady  done  all  that  it  can  do,  I  ought  not,  I  think,  to  let  so 
extraordinary  a  decision  pass  without  stating  individually  my 
own  sentiments  upon  it 

The  case  on  the  side  of  the  Company  has  been  so  ably  Review 
argued  by  the  Advocate-General,  and  the  long    and    able  argnmenta 
Minute  of  Mr.  Thackeray  has  so  frilly  explained  the  grounds  the  chier 

Justice  In 

on  which  the  ri^^ht'of  the  Company  rests  in  this  case,  that  no  support  of 

^^  \      •^  hla  dedaioD. 

room  is  left  for  me  to  add  anything  material  to  what  has  been 
already  adduced ;  and  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with 
noticing  the  main  arguments  on  which  the  Chief  Justice 
founded  his  decision,  and  with  stating  those  ancient  usages 
of  the  country  of  which  long  experience  has  given  me  some 
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knowledge^  and  by  which  I  am  led  to  regard  his  opinion  as 
eiToneoua 

The  Supreme  Court  are  by  their  charter  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  taking  cognizance  of  any  matter  relating  to  the 
public  revenue ;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  get  over  this 
difficulty  by  saying  that  the  revenue  of  the  j^igir,  having 
been  assigned  to  Assim  Kh£n,  was  no  longer  revenue  but 
private  property,  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  r^olate 
private  inheritance.  If  this  doctrine  were  admitted,  it  would 
lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences ;  for  it  would  enable 
the  Court  to  entertain  suits  against  the  Company  in  all  cases 
of  J&glir,  inam,  or  other  grant  of  public  revenue,  wherever 
situated,  on  the  plea  that,  having  been  granted,  it  is  no  longer 
public  revenua  As  almost  all  the  native  religious  establish- 
ments and  municipal  servants  throughout  the  country  are 
maintained  by  grants  of  land,  the  Supreme  Court  might 
gradually  extend  its  jurisdiction  over  them,  destroy  their 
respect  for  the  authority  of  Government,  and  throw  the  affiurs 
of  the  country  into  confusion.  Were  the  Court  once  to  begin 
to  receive  suits  respecting  lands  assigned  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  servants,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Grovemment  to 
realize  the  revenue,  or  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Court  is  not  likely  to  interfere  in  such 
matters,  but  of  this  we  can  have  no  assurance  at  present; 
for,  but  a  few  years  ago,  its  interference  in  the  j%ir  of 
Ralam-uUah-Eh^,  above  a  hundred  miles  frx)m  the  limits  of 
its  jurisdiction,  was  regarded  as  at  least  equally  improbable. 
There  will  never  be  wanting  men  whose  interest  it  wiU  be  to 
bring  into  court,  at  all  hazards,  the  j^rs  and  lands  allotted 
to  the  civil  and  religious  establishments  of  the  country;  and 
as  the  Court  will  judge  for  itself  in  determining  whether  these 
lands  do  or  do  not  come  under  the  description  of  what  is 
meant  as  revenue  by  the  charter,  I  own  that  I  see  no  hope, 
after  what  has  passed,  of  their  being  regarded  as  anything  else 
than  mere  private  property.  The  only  effectual  way  in  which 
the  Government  could  be  secured  from  the  mischievous  effects 
of  the  Courts  extending  their  interference  to  public  revenue 
assigned  in  the  form  of  service  and  charity  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  various  establishments,  would  be  by  restraining  the 
Court  from  taking  cognizance  of  any  suit  respecting  any  land 
whatever,  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.     It  is 
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manifest  from  the  observations  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  in 
the  course  of  the  trial,  that  the  notions  of  the  Court  regarding 
public  and  private  lands  in  India  were  very  vague,  and  that 
it  must  therefore  be  continually  liable  to  exceed  the  bounds 
prescribed  to  its  authority  in  the  charter,  by  mistaking  public 
revenue  for  private  landed  property.      The  Chief  Justice  says 
that  it  does  not  appear  *  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  private 
possessions  of  the    Crown.'     He  thinks  that  the  grant  to 
Kalam-ullah-Kh^  is  not  revenue,  because  Lord  Clive  'ex- 
cepts the  sdyar,*  salt,  and  saltpetre,  which  are  revenue/    He 
supposes   that   a   private   property  in   the   land  is  granted, 
from  the  expressions  used  by  the  Chief  Secretary,  '  deliver 
over  these  lands,'  and  in  Wallajah's  grant,  '  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the   pargan^'     It  is  well  known  that  the  usual 
meaning  of   these  terms    is    nothing    more    than  that  the 
desmukhs,t  desp^des,  j  and  other  public  officers,  shall  make 
over    the   management    of   the  village  or    pargan^  to   the 
jdgirdar,  and  pay  him  the  public  revenue.    The  sunnud  says 
nothing  of  private  revenue ;  it  states  clearly  that  what  is 
granted  is  public  revenue  estimated,  according  to  the  Eimil 
jamd,  or  perfect  or  standard  assessment,  at  64,603  chakrams, 
11  annas.     Grants  of  land  usually  contain  a  clause  saving 
all  private  rights;  and  when  it  is  not  inserted,  it  is  always 
understood  that  no  private,  but  only  public  rights,  are  trans- 
ferred by  the  grant     It  seems  strange  that  the  Chief  Justice, 
after  reading  the  sunnud,  should  have  had  any  doubt  as  to 
what  was  granted  being  revenue.     He  seems  to  have  been 
uncertain  throughout,  and  sometimes  to  have  thought  that  it 
was  public  revenue,  and  sometimes  that  it  was  not,  and  to 
have  given  his  decision,  in  a  cause  of  the  highest  importance, 
both  from  the  magnitude   of  the  property  and  the  political 
consequences  which  it  involved,  without  having  any  very 
distinct  idea  of  the  jiature  of  the  property  on  which  he  was 
deciding.      But  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  English  judge 
should  have  believed  that  grants  of  land  by  the  sovereign 
must  be  grants  of  Crown  lands.     It  is  easy,  however,  to  show 
that  they  are  not  so  in  India ;  and  it  would  have  been  better 
perhaps  if  the  Advocate-General  had  more  fully  explained  in 

*  Sdyar,  cnstoms,  and  other  mis-  exercising  police  and  revenue  autho- 

cellaneous  sources  of  revenue.  rity  over  a  district. 

t  Detmukh^   a    hereditary    native  %  J^^pdnde,  a  hereditary  revenue 

officer  under  the  former  Qovemmcnts,  accountant  of  a  district. 
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what  the  difference  consists.    It  may  be  shown  in  a  very  few 
words ;  and  by  defining  the  nature  of  the  thing  granted,  the 
question  of  right  wiU  be  more  easily  understood 
Nfttnreof  If  wc  supposo  the  gross  produce  of  any  village  or  pargajod* 

defli^  to  be  100 :  that  of  this  amount,  the  expense  of  coliivation  is 
40 ;  the  landlord's  rent  or  share,  20 ;  the  Government  revenue 
or  share,  40  =  IQO.  If  this  village  or  parganil  be  granted  as 
j%ir,  it  is  the  40  only,  composing  the  Government  share,  which 
is  granted.  The  20  forming  the  landlord's  rent  is  not  granted, 
but  remains  as  before  in  the  hands  of  the  owner;  as  aiso  the 
40  making  the  expense  of  cultivation,  as  he  must  defiray  it 
K  the  jigir  be  resumed,  the  property  of  the  landlord  is  not 
affected  by  the  change;  it  is  the  40  only,  composing  the 
Government  revenue  or  share,  which  is  affected  by  the  re- 
sumption. It  is  paid  to  the  Government  instead  of  tiie 
j^irdar,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  before  the  grant 
The  jdgirdar  ceases  to  have  any  interest  in  the  village  or 
pargan£,  because  he  never  had  any  property  in  the  land, 
but  merely  in  the  revenue  which  is  now  resumed  Notiiing 
can  be  clearer,  therefore,  than  that  wherever  private  pro- 
prietary right  in  the  land  exists,  whatever  is  granted  by 
Government  must  be  public  revenue  only;  and  that  as  the 
grants  to  Ealam-uUah-Ehin  are  of  lands  in  the  Camatie, 
where  all  lands  are  the  hereditary  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  thing  granted  was  public  revenue  only,  or  the 
share  which  the  proprietors  paid  to  Government;  and  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  foundation  for  the  supposition  of  the 
Chief  Justice,  that  a  proprietary  right  in  the  land  itself,  or 
any  private  property  of  the  sovereign,  was  conveyed  by  the 
grant. 
Variable  Ih  Stating  the  landlords'  share  at  twenty  per  cent  of  the 

uTiIduid^s'***  gross  produce,  I  have  done  so  merely  for  the  sake  of  illusta-atioa 
It  is  in  some  provinces  higher,  and  in  others  much  lower,  and 
in  some  so  low  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  charges 
of  cultivation. 
Variable  The    j6gir  suunud  conveys  the  rights  of    Government, 

oovemmcnt  whatcvcr  they  are,  and  no  more.  These  rights  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  Wherever  the  lands  are  held,  as 
in  the  Camatic,  by  ryots  having  a  hereditary  proprietary  right 
in  the  whole  lands  of  the  village,  they  are  limited  to  the 

*  Pargand,  a  tnuei  of  country  compriBing  sevenU  villages. 


share. 
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public  revenue  or  Government  share  of  the  produce,  and  do  not 
give  a  foot  of  land.  In  some  provinces  of  India,  where  the 
lands  are  held  by  ryots  having  a  hereditary  right  to  the  lands 
in  cidtivation,  but  not  to  the  waste,  the  j^gir  sunnud  gives 
the  Government  revenue,  or  share  of  the  produce  only,  in  the 
cultivated  lands;  but  in  the  waste  it  gives  the  proprietary 
right  in  the  land,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  custom  of  the 
country.  When  such  a  jiglr  is  resumed,  no  private  rent  is 
affected  by  the  resumption.  The  ancient  hereditary  ryots  pay 
the  public  revenue  of  their  lands  to  Government  in  place 
of  the  jdgirdar,  and  the  j^girdar  himself  pays  the  public 
revenue  of  the  waste  lands  which  he  may  have  brought  into 
cultivation;  and  if  he  agrees  to  this  condition,  he  retains 
possession  of  them  with  the  same  proprietary  rights  as  the 
other  landowners  or  ryots  of  the  district  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  though  in  rare  cases  of  unclaimed  or  waste 
lands  Government  may  confer  a  private  proprietary  right,  it 
never  resumes  it ;  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  resumption  is  an  unjust  violation  of  private 
property,  since  the  thing  resumed  is  always  public  revenue 
— never  the  landlord's  rent. 

This  long  explanation  respecting  Indian  grants  wiU  appear  ^J^*'^ 
unnecessary  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject;  but  explanation. 
as  the  Chief  Justice  certainly  never  understood  clearly  what 
was  the  precise  nature  of  the  thing  granted,  and  as  the  main 
part  of  his  argument  rests  upon  its  having  been  private  property, 
it  became  indispensably  requisite  to  show  at  the  outset  that  it 
was  not  private  property,  but  exclusively  public  revenua 

As  the  thing  granted  was  public  revenue,  and  as  the  grant  The  tung 
itself  was  a  political  act  of  the  Company  in  their  sovereign  betagpuwic 
capacity,  the  cognizance  of  it  was  on  both  grounds  beyond  the  the  grant 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court.    But  the  Court  has  set  the  Company's  political  act 
grant  aside,  and  decreed  that  the  parwand  of  WaUaiah  to  company, 

A      •        TTi  •      •  "I  -I         1     •      •  >       Tf  •      •  1    the  Supremo 

Assim  Khan  is  '  a  good  and  subsistmg  grant.  If  it  is  a  good  ^"^^JJL 
and  subsisting  grant,  it  ought  to  be  so  wholly,  and  not  partially;  tion. 
it  ought  to  be  good  for  the  salt  and  customs,  as  well  as  for  the 
land.  The  decree  of  the  Court  has  altered  the  nature  of  the 
grant  altogether.  It  ought  to  have  confirmed  either  the  grant 
of  the  Company  or  of  the  NawAb.  It  has  done  neither.  It 
has  set  aside  the  Company's  grant,  but  has  not  restored  the 
Nawdrb'a    It  has  given  to  the  parties  the  land,  but  not  the  salt 
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and  customs ;  and  as  the  Chief  Justice  says  that  this  is  because 
tjiese  articles  are  revenue,  we  may  infer  that  his  decree  is 
grounded  on  the  belief  that  the  private  property  only,  and  not 
revenue,  was  granted  with  the  land.  It  may  likewise  be 
observed  that  the  decree  has  deviated  in  anotiier  point  fiiDin 
the  Nawdb's  grant.  By  that  grant  it  is  required  that  a  division 
of  the  j%ir  shall  be  made  whenever  Assim  Eh^  requires  it. 
To  make  the  division  or  not  is  left  optional  with  him.  But 
he  never  made  it,  and  most  probably  never  intended  it,  for  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  design  in  his  address  to  Lord 
Clive ;  and  his  whole  conduct  to  Ealam-uUah-Eh^,  as  'well  &> 
his  last  will,  leave  no  doubt  that  he  wished,  after  allowing  a 
moderate  provision  for  his  other  children,  that  the  rest  of  his 
property  should  go  undivided  to  his  eldest  son,  as  the  only 
way  in  which  the  rank  and  character  of  his  family  could  be 
preserved. 
All  the  dr-  All  the  circumstauccs  connected  with  the  grant  of  Wallajah, 

connected      as  wcU  as  with  that  of  the  Company,  show  that  they  were  of 
grant  prove    a  poHtical  uaturc,  and  not  properly  cognizable  by  the  Court 

that  it  waa  a         ^  '       .  r      f       J         &  J 

political  act.  The  grant  of  WaUajah  to  Assim  Kh&a  was  a  grant  by  the 
sovereign  of  the  Camatic  to  his  minister,  as  a  reward  for  hi^ 
long  and  faithful  political  services.  When  the  Company 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Camatic,  they  granted  the 
jdgir  of  Assim  Eh^  to  his  son  Ealam-ullah-Kh&i.  But  in  so 
doing  they  acted  in  their  political  capacity  in  concurrence  with 
the  Naw^b;  and  a  little  attention  to  some  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1801  will  show  that  the  regulating,  not  only  of  Ealam- 
ullah-Ehdn's  j%ir,  but  of  all  the  other  j^girs,  was  a  measure 
of  State,  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  every  municipal 
Court 
S'from  ^y  ^^^  1st  article, '  the  NawAb  Azim-ul-Dowlah  Bahfidur 

i80L™*^^  ^^  '  ^s  formally  established  in  the  state  and  rank,  with  the  dignities 

*  dependent  thereon,  of  his  ancestors.'  By  the  3rd  article,  the 
Company  '  charges  itself  with  the  maintenance  and  support  of 

*  the  military  force  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  Camatic. 
'  and  further  protection  of  the  rights,  person,  and  property  of 
'  the  said  Nawdb;'  and  *  the  said  NawAb  stipulates  that  he  will 
'not  enter  upon  any  negotiation  or  correspondence  with  any 
'  European  or  native  power,'  &c.  By  this  the  Naw&b  does  not 
relinquish  his  sovereignty — he  merely  renews  the  articles  of 
former  treaties,  by  which  he  engaged  not  to  correspond  with 
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foreign  states  without  the  consent  of  the  Company.  By 
the  5th  article,  'one  fifth  part  of  the  net  revenue  of  the 
'  Camatic  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the 
'  said  Naw&b.'  This  fifth  part  is  his  claim  as  sovereign  of  the 
whole  *Camatic;  it  is  the  revenue  which  remains  after  pro- 
viding for  the  civil  and  military  charges,  and  is  probably  as 
large  a  dear  revenue  as  was  received  by  any  of  his  ancestors.  By 
the  6th  article,  the  one-fifth  is  to  be  calculated — after  deduct- 
ing, first,  all  charges  of  collecting;  secondly,  the  amount  of  the 
j%ir  lands  stated  in  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1787 — at 
pagodas  2,13,421,  and  the  sum  of  pagodas  6,21,105  appropriable 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  the  late  Mahomed  A1i.  By 
the  9th  article,  the  Company  *  engages  to  take  into  consider- 
'  ation  the  actual  situation  of  the  principal  officers  of  hi^  late 
'  Highness's  Qovemment,  and  charges  itself  with  the  expense 
'  of  a  suitable  provision  for  their  maintenance,  to  be  distributed 
'  with  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Naw^b,  in  such  manner  as 
'  shall  be  judged  proper/  By  this  article  it  appears  that  the 
Company^  in  conjunction  with  the  Naw&b,  may  regulate  the 
provision  for  the  officers  as  it  thinks  proper ;  and  by  the  second 
separate  article  it  is  stipulated  that  it  shall  not  be  incumbent 
on  the  Honourable  Company  to  appropriate  lands  yielding  a 
revenue  to  the  said  amount  of  pagodas  2,13,421, '  but  that  the 
'said  Company  shall  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  its  discretion  on 
*the  mode  and  on  the  extent  of  the  provision  to  be  made.*  By 
the  10th  article,  the  rank  of  the  Naw^b,  as  a  prince  and  as  an 
ally  of  the  British  Government,  is  declared.  No  change  in  the 
political  situation  of  the  Naw^b  has  taken  place  since  1801. 
He  is  stiU  Prince  of  the  Camatic ;  he  is  a  party  to  the  treaty 
by  which  one-fifth  of  the  net  revenue  is  secured  to  him. 
Without  a  breach  of  the  treaty  we  cannot,  except  with  his 
consent,  alter  any  of  the  artidea  By  one  of  these  articles  we 
are  bound  to  provide  for  the  dependants  of  the  Naw^b,  and 
among  them  of  ELalam-uUah-Kh&n.  The  Naw^b  concurred  in 
the  provision  made  for  him  ;  if  we  take  it  away  without  the 
Nawib's  consent,  it  is  a  breach  of  the  treaty  which  is  cognizable 
by  the  Government  at  home,  but  not  by  the  Supreme  Court  The  question 
here.  The  question  is  not  one  of  private  right  between  two  ^S?ot  of 
brothers,  as  maintained  by  the  Chief  Justice,  but  one  of  State  t^'toSt 
policy,  whether  a  public  grant  confirmed  by  treaty  shall  or  Sy^"* 
shall  not  be  set  aside  by  a  municipal  court.    If  the  Court  has  cSSn™* 
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jurisdiction  in  any  j^lgir  included  in  an  article  of  a  treaty,  it 
must  have  it  equally  with  regard  to  all  the  other  j%ir8 ;  and 
if  it  can  alter  any  of  the  provisions  of  an  article,  it  may,  on 
the  same  principle,  set  aside  the  whole  treaty. 

I  doubt  whether  the  Supreme  Court  can  legally  exercise 
jurisdiction  in  the  Gamatic,  even  in  cases  of  private  property. 
Had  the  Naw&b  retained  the  civil  administration  it  certainly 
could  not  have  done  so ;  neither  could  it  have  done  so  under  a 
temporary  assimiption,  similar  to  what  has  occurred  in  fonner 
periods.  The  present  assumption  of  the  country  is  more 
permanent,  but  the  relative  situation  of  the  Company  and  the 
Naw£b  is  the  same  as  in  former  cases  of  assumption.  The 
Nawdb  is  stiU  Prince  of  the  Camatic,  receives  in  that  capacity 
one-fifth  of  its  net  revenue,  and  has  a  right  to  object  to  any 
measure  which,  by  the  increase  of  grants  or  otherwise,  may 
tend  to  the  diminution  of  his  duea  But  if  £he  Company, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Naw&b,  were  to  resume  a  grant  of 
land  or  money,  and  if  the  Court  were  to  consider  the  grant  as 
private  property  and  decree  against  the  resumption,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  revenue  of  the  Nawdb  would  be  injnred 
thereby.  There  are  many  other  cases  in  which  the  decrees  of 
the  Court  might  be  at  variance  with  the  rights  of  the  Naw&b ; 
and  whatever,  therefore,  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency  of 
the  Supreme  Court  having  jurisdiction  in  the  Camatic  in 
matters  of  private  property  where  the  claim  is  against  the 
Government  or  any  of  its  officers,  it  would  be  advisable  that 
it  should  have  none  in  matters  of  private  property  where  the 
Naw^b  and  the  Company  have  a  common  interest. 

The  Chief  Justice  denies  the  sovereignty  of  the  Company, 
and  considers  the  words  of  Lord  Thurlow  as  a  dear  authority 
against  their  being  regarded  as  a  sovereign  power,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  dispute  with  a  sovereign  relative  to  peace  and 
war  with  pagan  statea  Whether  the  Company  have  or  have 
not  either  an  independent  or  delegated  sovereignty  in  the 
technical  sense  that  the  Chief  Justice  or  Lord  Thurlow  may 
have  affixed  to  the  expression,  is  of  little  consequence ;  for, 
though  the  sovereignty  be  reserved  to  the  Crown,  all  the 
powers  of  the  State,  by  the  present  constitution  of  things,  as 
far  as  regards  the  natives  of  the  country,  are  exercised  by  the 
Company.  They  make  peace  and  war,  raise  and  maintain 
armies,  have  articles  of  war  for  enforcing  their  discipline, 
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acquire  and  cede  territories,  impose  and  collect  taxes,  and 
make  laws  founded  on  ancient  usage,  for  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  Chief  Justice,  after  arguing 
that  the  Company  can  act  as  sovereign  only  in  the  two  points 
of  making  war  and  peace,  admits  that  the  Naw&bs  exercised 
'  absolute  and  uncontrolled  authority/  and  that  the  Company 
'  have  the  same  rights  as  the  Naw^bs  of  the  Camatic'  He 
says,  if  the  Advocate-General  can  make  out  that  the  Omdat's 
son  would  have  had  a  right  to  resume  the  grant  made  by  his 
&ther  and  grandfather, '  I  admit  the  Company  has  the  same 
*  right ;  and  this,  after  aU,  seems'  the  great  point  in  the  case.'  It 
is  unquestionably  the  main  point  at  issue  between  the  parties; 
but  the  Chief  Justice  had  decided  that  the  Omdat's  son  could 
not  resume  the  j^igir  of  Assim  Kh^,  and  of  course  that  the 
Company  could  not  resume  it,  either  from  the  reason  of  the 
thing,  or  by  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  country,  or  by  the 
Mahomedan  law. 

What  the  Chief  Justice  says,  of  the  kings  of  England  not  There  is  no 
having  the  power  of  resuming  grants,  has  no  analogy  to  the  ^w^tho 
present  case.     The  kings  of  England  durst  not,  could  not,  SeSovSreign 
resiune  these  grants.     They  would  have  been  opposed  by  their  and  that  of 
barons  and  churchmen  who  chiefly  enjoyed  them.     The  kings  ?|^**'*^ 
of  England  gave  up  private  landed  property,  but  this  did  not  ^®  p^^'J^ 
affect  the  public  revenue.     These  Crown  grants  were  not,  like  k'*^**- 
Indian  grants,  exempted    from  contribution  to  the    public 
revenue.     Though  lost  to  the  king  as  private  property,  they 
contributed  like  other  lands  to  the  national  revenue.     The 
land  revenue  in  India  is  what  the  excise  and  customs  are  in 
England — the  main  source  of  revenue,  and  cannot  be  per- 
manently alienated  with  safety  to  the  State.     The  kings  of 
England  never  could  alienate  the  public  revenue  in  perpetuity, 
nor  could  any  government  do  so.    No  government  can  debar 
its  successors  from  the  use  of  the  public  revenue ;  the  existing 
government  must  always  have  the  power  of  calling  it  forth  for 
the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  State.     In  India  there  is 
no  assembly  or  public  body  between  the  prince  and  the  people, 
to  regulate  the  rate  or  amount  of  the  taxation  or  revenue. 
The  sovereign  himself  is  the  only  authority  by  which  revenue 
is  levied  and  disbursed,  and  by  which  it  is  granted  or  resimied. 
The  power  to  resume,  as  well  as  to  grant,  must  be  lodged  some- 
where, and  in  India,  where  there  is  no  other  authority,  it  is 
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obvious  that  it  must  be  vested  in  the  prince.  But  this  is 
denied,  because  opinions  are  drawn  from  European  institutions, 
and  strained  analogies  are  found  where  none  exist,  between 
the  usages  of  India  and  Europe ;  and  hence  the  Chief  Justice 
observes  that '  he  cannot  see  how  any  argument  can  be  derived 
*  from  the  particular  situation  of  the  Naw&b  of  the  Gamatic, 
'  which  shall  on  general  reasoning  deprive  him  of  the  same  right 
'  to  alienate  the  revenues  of  the  State  as  was  actually  enjoyed 
'  by  the  kings  and  queens  of  England.' 
No  Crown  This  is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  casa    The  kin£«  of  Eng- 

lands  In  *^  ° 

indu.  Au    land  could  not  alienate  the  g^reat  sources  of  the  public  revenue 

srantoof  °  * 

"SLto^the  ^  perpetuity ;  they  could  grant  their  Crown  lands,  but  not  the 
wvMiue.  public  revenue  upon  them.  But  the  alienation  by  the  Nawib 
is  that  of  the  public  revenue  of  extensive  districts.  The  alien- 
ation in  England  was  merely  a  transfer  of  the  Grown  lands  to 
private  individuals,  to  be  liable  to  all  the  public  taxes.  The 
alienation  by  an  Indian  prince  was  a  transfer  from  the  State 
of  all  public  taxes  on  land  to  individuals  as  private  property. 
The  Chief  Justice  does  not  appear  to  have  perceived  the 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  English  and  Tndian  grants,  for  in 
speaking  of  the  grant  to  Assim  Ehiui,  he  says,  *  Tt  ought  to 
'  appear  that  it  was  property  belonging  to  the  public,  or  at  least 
'  that  it  was  not  part  of  the  private  possessions  of  the  Crowa" 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  all  grants  of  j^igirs  in  India 
are  grants  of  public  revenue ;  they  cannot  indeed  be  other- 
wise, because  there  are  no  Crown  lands.  The  Chief  Justice  is 
evidently ,  acting  all  along  under  the  influence  of  English 
analogies,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  resemblance  in  things 
which  have  not  the  remotest  connection.  He*  thinks  that 
because  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  under  the  feudal  system, 
possessed  extensive  Crown  lands,  the  sovereigns  of  India  must, 
from  their  being  more  despotic,  have  had  still  more  extensive 
private  domains;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than 
such  an  opinion  Crown  lands,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  term,  are  imknown  in  India.  The  most 
powerful  monarchs  had  none.  Neither  Akbar  nor  Arang- 
zlb  had  any,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sovereign  was  itself 
the  very  cause  of  there  being  none  ;  because,  by  giving  him 
unlimited  control  over  all  land  throughout  the  empire,  it  ren- 
dered the  aid  of  any  private  domain  altogether  unnecessary. 
A  small  part  of  the  public  revenue  arose  from  customs ;  the 
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rest,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  from  the  land  revenue  or 
tax.  All  land  was  assessed  to  the  public  revenue.  A  part  of 
the  land  was  allotted  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes,  and 
to  municipal  institutions,  and  the  public  revenue  of  such  lands 
was  enjoyed  by  the  incumbents.  But  the  public  revenue  of 
all  other  land  came  to  the  royal  treasury,  unless  when  assign- 
ments of  particular  villages  or  districts  were  made  to  civil 
and  military  officers  for  their  personal  allowance,  and  the  pay 
of  their  respective  establishments,  all  which  assignments,  how- 
ever, varied  or  ceased  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  As  there 
"was  no  public  body,  no  class  of  nobles  or  clergy,  which  had  any 
light  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  the  land-tax.;  as  this 
power  was  vested  in  the  sovereign  alone;  and  as  he  could  raise 
or  lower  the  tax  as  he  saw  proper,  and  the  whole  produce  was 
at  his  disposal,  it  is  manifest  that  he  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage, and  therefore  have  no  motive  for  holding,  as  'private 
possessions  of  the  Grown,'  any  lands  apart  from  the  general 
mass  of  the  sirkir  or  Government  lands  of  the  Empire ;  and  it 
is  also  obvious  that,  whenever  he  granted  land  rent-free,  he 
granted  the  public  revenue. 

The  Chief  Justice  says  that  if  we  are  to  argue  from  'the  Diatinction 
reason  of  the  thing,'  one  may  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  aiie^ioM 
our  own  country,  where  he  shows  that  it  was  declared  by  the  wv?SSe  in 
twelve  judges,  as  late  as  the  time  of  King  William,  that  it  was  ^^t 
the  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  the  Crown  to  alienate  its  in  e^uimi. 
hereditary  estates;  and  he  hence  infers  that  the  Naw&b  of  the 
Camatic  must  have  the  same  right.     This  argument  would  be 
very  just,  if  the  estates  alienated  in  England  and  the  Camatic 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  but  as  they  are  totally  different,  it  is 
not  at  all  applicable.     The  king  of  England  might,  without 
injury  to  the  nation,  alienate  his  hereditary  estates.    The 
owners  were  changed,  but  the  estates  themselves  were  still 
liable,  like  the  other  lands  of  the  kingdom,  to  all  the  public 
burdens  of  the  time — to  military  service,  aids,  escuage,  &c.    By 
the  transfer  the  Crown  became  poorer,  but  the  nation  richer. 
But  an  Indian  grant  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.     It  gives  away 
the  public  revenue  of  the  lands ;  it  exempts  them  from  military 
service,  frt)m  every  kind  of  tax  or  public  burden,  and  renders 
them  entirely  useless  as  a  resource  to  the  State.    In  England 
the  alienation  of  the  Crown  lands  does  not  lessen  the  resources 
of  the  State ;  in  IndiiEk  it  annihilates  them.     In  England  the 
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effect  of  such  aliemition  could  only  have  been  partial,  as  the 
Crown  lands  bore  but  a  smaU  proportion  to  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom;  in  India  it  might  have  extinguished  all  revenue, as 
the  sovereign,  though  he  has  no  Crown  lands^  has  the  power  of 
granting  aU  knds.* 

The  Chief  Justice  observes  that  it  was  not  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  men  who  investigated  the  subject  of 
the  Crown  giants  when  Queen  Anne  ajscended  to  the  throne, 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  their  resumption.  He  thinks  that  this 
moderation  furnishes  a  contrast  with  ihe  conduct  of  the 
Company's  Government.  But  this  Government  has  never 
claimed  a  right  to  make  a  resumption  at  all,  similar  to  what  a 
resumption  of  the  Crown  lands  of  England  would  be:  It 
does  not  claim  to  resume  any  private  property  conveyed  by 
the  grants ;  it  claims  the  public  revenue  only,  and  leaves  the 
rent  of  the  landlord  with  the  proprietor. 

K  all  Indian  princes  could  grant  altamgh^  j%^9  ftn<l  ^ 
none  could  resume  them,  a  great  portion  of  the  country  might 
in  time  be  released  from  affording  any  aid  to  the  State,  either 
in  revenue  or  in  military  service.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  system  by  looking  at  what 
happened,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  under  the  Nawibs 
Wallajah  and  his  son  Omdat-ul-Omrah.  Family  j^^gfrs  were 
granted  to  the  amount  of  above  she  lakhs  of  pagodas,  and  con- 
taining a  population  of  above  six  hundred  thousand  persons. 
Of  these  j^Irs,  only  about  one-fourth  was  altamgh^;  but 
the  whole  might  have  been  so,  and  the  State  would  have  been 
deprived  of  every  kind  of  aid  from  more  than  half  a  million 
of  its  subjects.  Many  of  these  j^lrs,  too,  might  have  been 
held,  as  was  actually  the  case,  by  persons  who,  though  attached 
to  the  donor,  were  inimipAl  to  his  predecessor ;  but  when  once 
granted  they  could  not,  according  to  the  opioion  of  the  Courts 
have  been  resumed.  If,  therefore,  the  increase  of  altamgh^ 
during  successive  reigns  might,  if  not  checked,  have  materially 
impaired  or  altogether  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  State, 
and  as  the  evil  could  only  be  remedied  by  resumption,  it  seems 
to  follow  fix)m  the  reason  of  the  thing  that  the  sovereign  must 
have  had  the  right  to  resume  as  well  as  to  grant 


*  This  expression  conyeys  more 
than  Munro  intended.  Reaa  in  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  the  Minute,  it 


eyidently  refers  to  the  alienation  of 
the  land  rerenne,  not  to  tiie  alioialioD 
of  the  land  itself. 
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The  next  ground  on  which  the  Company's  right  to  resume  Right  of 
the  grant  to  Assim  Kh^  has  been  denied  by  the  Court  is  inaocordaoM 

®  J  ^         with  general. 

that  of  the  usage  and  custom  of  the  country.     The  usage  of  ^i^ne*- 
the  country  is  undoubtedly  the  rule  by  which  the  question 
ought  to  be  decided ;  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  common 
practice  of  the  native  princes  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
usage.    It  CBJi  easUy  be  shown  that  princes  resumed  altamgh^ 
at  pleasure;  it  cannot  be  shown  that  when  they  were  disposed 
to  resume,  the  act  of  resumption  ever  was,  or  could  be,  pre- 
vented.    It  may  be  said  that  they  were  despotic,  and  acted 
imjustly.     Had  they  seized  private  property,  tiiey  would  have 
been  regarded  as  unjust  by  the  country ;  but  no  injustice  was. 
attached  to  the  seizure  of  the  altamgh^,  as  the  people  knew 
that  it  was  a  grant  of  public  revenue.     The  princes  were,  it 
is  true,  deq[>otic ;  but  they  were  liberal  and  profuse  in  their 
grants:   and  the  grants  themselves  grew  out  of  their  very 
despotism,  for  it  was  because  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
resuming  that  they  made  none  in  granting*    Altamgh&9  were 
not  in  fiict  more  respected  than  money  pensions,  which,  though 
every   day   liable   to   resumption,  are  frequently  continued 
for  generations.     The  resumption  and  renewal  by  the  Naw£b 
Omdut  of  the  grant  to  Assim  Eh&n,  the  favourite  minister 
of  his  father  and  himself,  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  practice  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  opinion  of  the  public      If  altamgh^ 
were  not  resumable,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  become  of 
them  ?      Their  very  scarcity  is  a  proof  of  the  usage  to  the 
contrary.      There    is  not    one   in   the  Camatic  older  than 
Wallajah,      Where  are  all  those  of  his  predecessors,  which, 
according  to  the  Chief  Justice,  ought  to  have  been  protected 
by   usage    and   by   the   Mahomedan    Law  ?    The    right    of 
resumption  never  was  doubted  in  the  Camatic  till  called  in 
question  by  the  Supreme  Court.    The  Company's  Government 
eould  have  had  no  doubt  of  it  when,  in  1801,  they  resumed  all 
j%Irs,  though  they  afterwards  continued  most  of  the  old 
ones,  but  none  of  the  altamghis,  to  the  NawAb's  family.    The 
usage  is  shown  by  Wallajah  himself,  who  certainly  best  knew 
what  it  was  in  his  own  dominions.     But  his  opinion  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  of   the  Court     In  his  letter  to 
Government  of  the  18th  October,  1790,  he  says, '  I  am  Prince 
'of  the  Camatic,  and  for  these  forty  years  I  have  granted, 
'resumed,  and  altered  j^girs   from  time  to   time,  in   such 
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'manner  as  I  have  thought  proper.'  The  right  of  resumplion 
is  in  native  states  the  usage  and  the  constitution,  and  it  ceases 
only  when  the  Qovemment  is  too  weak  to  enforce  it;  and  when 
this  happens,  the  Government  is  soon  overthrown,  and  a  new 
one  arises  and  maintains  itself  by  exercising  the  right  of  grant 
and  resumption, 
iitttonoes  It  is  uot  easy  to  collect  written  documents  respecting 

resumption  sltamgh^,  bccausc  most  of  these  grants  have  long  since  been 
gnuita.  resumed ;  but  enough  still  remain  to  show  what  were  the 
opinions  of  the  Nizam  and  Wallajah  on  the  subject,  and  their 
practice  ought  certainly  to  be  received  bb  the  best  proof  of 
what  was  the  usage  of  the  countiy.  The  Kizam  granted 
altamgh&sunnuds  to  several  members  of  Wallajah's  £Eunily,and 
^  resumed  them  agaiiL  On  the  death  of  Omdat-ul-Omrah,  the 
Nizam  resumed  the  altamgh^  j%{r  which  he  held  of  him, 
and  re-granted  it  to  his  successor,  Azim-ul-Dowlah;  on  whose 
decease  he  resumed  it  again.  The  j%ir  of  Aimangundla 
was  held  many  years  by  His&m-ul-Mulk,  the  third  son  of  the 
Naw&b  Wallajah,  under  an  altamghi  grant  from  the  NLsam ;  as 
was  also  the  Eiladri  of  Qhanpura>  under  a  similar  sunnud,  by 
his  younger  brother  Nasar-ul-Mulk ;  but  on  the  death  of 
Nawdb  Olndat-ul-Omrah,  both  these  grants  were  resumed  by 
the  same  subahdar  of  the  Deccan  who  had  granted  them,  and 
conferred  by  a  new  sunnud  on  the  late  Nawdb  Aidm-ul- 
Powlah.  Wallajah  was  so  sensible  of  the  little  respect  paid 
to  altamgh^,  that  when  he  granted  one  to  Rais-ul-Nissa 
Segum,  he  made  his  son,  Omdat,  put  his  seal  and  signature 
to  it,  as  affording  the  only  chance  of  its  being  continued  afte;- 
his  own  death.  No  case  can  evince  more  strongly  the  in- 
security of  altamgh^  beyond  the  pleasure  of  the  donor,  than 
this  of  a  father  requiring  confirmation  from  a  son  to  such  a 
grant  But  notwithstanding  all  this  precaution,  the  grant  was 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  Wallajah  resumed  by  the  Omdat, 
in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  ofiicer  placed  in  chai^ 
of  the  estate  by  the  Begum,  and  was  not  restored  until  she 
had  consented  to  dismiss  him  frt)m  her  service. 
Want  of  Wallajah  had  no  confidence  in  altamgh^,  since,  though  he 

S^pennL  had  obtained  one  frt)m  Ahmad  Shah,  Emperor  of  Delhi,  for  the 
SSS!^  Oamatic,  he  did  not  think  it  sufficient,  and  afterwards  solicited 
oxhiutedby  and  obtained  similar  grants  from  S^abat  Jang  and  Nizam  Ali 
waiii^.      Kh&n,  subahdars  of  the  Deccaa     The  very  circumstance  of 
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such  extensive  provinces  as  the  Deccan  and  the  Camatic  being 
disposed  of  by  altamghd  sunnuds,  indicates  clearly  the  political 
nature  of  these  grants ;  and  Wallajah's  application  to  every 
succeeding  superior  for  a  new  one  shows  that  he  considered 
them  as  liable  to  be  resumed  at  pleasure.  He  knew  that  this 
must  either  be  the  case,  or  that  they  must  be  maintained  by 
force.  The  usage  in  this  respect  has  probably  arisen  from 
necessity ;  for  as  altamgh&3  are  chiefly  given  to  members  of 
the  reigning  family  and  to  the  higher  officers  of  State, 
and  as  they  are  usually  for  extensive  districts,  it  is  obvious 
that  in  every  case  of  a  new  dynasty,  and  in  every  instance  of 
disputed  succession  in  an  old  one — ^which  is  so  common  in 
India — the  new  prince  could  not  be  secure  unless  he  had 
the  power  of  redeeming  the  altamgh^  of  all  whom  he  sup- 
posed were  not  well  affected,  and  of  rewarding  his  adherents 
by  new  grants.  This  has  been  the  usage  with  regard  to  all 
larger  grants.  The  small  ones  of  a  few  hundred  rupees  are 
from  their  insigmficance  sometimes  neglected,  and  allowed, 
like  charity  lands,  to  pass  through  several  generations. 

There  is  nothing  either  in  existing  records,  or  in  the  state  Resumption 
of  the  country,  to  support  the  opinion  that  altamgh^  were  ^^onin 
not  resumable  at  pleasure.     The  altamgh^  was  so  far  different  aita^i 
from  a  common  grant,  that  it  was  not  for  any  specific  grant,  ^e  cam 
and  that  it  frequently,  but  not  always,  contained  the  words,  grantt. 
'from  generation  to  generation.'      It  was  therefore  a  grant 
which  the  donor  was  anxious  should  be  durable,  and  his  son 
might  on  this  account  continue  it,  if  he  had  no  cause  of  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  j^rdar ;    but  the  next  prince  could 
hardly  show  the  same  forbearance,  as  he  would  probably  have 
new  fiBtvourites  to  provide  for  by  the  resmnption  of  old  grants. 
If  we  examine  Mr.  Falconer^s  report  on  the  j%irs  of  the 
Camatic,  we  find  no  old  altamgh^  in  the  list    The  whole  of 
the  altamgh^,'sixteen  in  number,  are  by  Wallajah  and  his  son. 
The  old  grants  which  have  passed  through  several  generations 
we  not  altamghi,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
principle    of  their  not  being   resumable,  but  common  jdglr 
grants;  neither  hereditary,  nor  for  life,  but  temporary.    Many 
of  these   common  jdgirdars  were  kiladirs  of   strong  forts, 
and,  from  this  circumstance,  held  their  j%irs  longer  than  they 
'^ovld  probably  have  done  under  the  dynasty  by  which  they 
were  granted ;   because,  in  the    convulsions    attending  the 


other  puts 
of  IndU. 
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decline  of  the  Moghul  power^  their  forts  enabled  them  to  secure 
terms  for  themselvea  But  even  after  the  new  goTemments 
became  strong,  and  eoiQd  easily  have  removed  them,  they 
frequently  permitted  them  to  remain,  either  on  account  of 
family  alliances,  or  of  respect  for  their  high  birth,  or  some 
other  cause.  The  greater  part  of  the  j^rs  of  Assim  Eh^ 
was  held  under  a  royal  firman,  not  altamghd,  by  Mulk 
Mahomed  Ali  Kh&a,  with  the  fort  of  Mustaphanagar.  Though 
the  grant  was  merely  temporary,  yet  it  continued  in  the 
family,  and  descended  lineally  from  &ther  to  son  for  three 
generations,  until  1780,  when,  the  j^irdar  having  died  during 
Hyder  All's  invasion  of  the  Camatic,  his  family  was  sent 
into  captivity  in  Mysore  by  that  prince.  The  jilgir  of  Amal- 
conda,  and  several  others  held  by  the  conmion  tenure,  have 
in  the  same  way  descended  through  several  generationa  It 
appears  fix>m  these  facts  that  in  the  Camatic,  altamgh^ 
grants,  so  fax  from  being  irresumable,  have  not  been  so  much 
respected  as  many  of  the  ordinary  j^glrs. 
^Jj*^  It  would  not  weaken  the  argument,  even  if  it  could  be  shown 

that  in  other  parts  of  India  the  practice  was  different,  because 
the  question  before  us  regards  the  usage  in  the  Camatic  only. 
But  I  believe  that  it  was  nearly  the  same  throughout  India 
We  know  at  least  that  it  was  so  in  the  Peshwa's  dominions,  for 
the  commissioner  at  Poonah,  in  answer  to  a  reference  made  to 
him  on  the  subject,  has  stated  that  he  has  not  been  able  to 
find  a  single  altamgh^  in  the  Deccan,  and  has  transmitted 
a  list  of  559  j&gira  resumed  by  the  Peshwa's  Qovemment^ 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  none  of  which  are  altamghiL  Of 
these,  he  observes,  364  were  resumed  for  reason  assigned, 
usually  ofiences  against  the  State,  and  195  without  any 
reason  assigned.  In  the  Nizam's  dominions,  too,  the  resump- 
tion of  j^irs  appears,  from  the  note  of  his  minister,  ChandA 
L£l,  transmitted  by  the  Resident,  to  have  been  regulated,  as  in 
the  Camatic,  by  the  will  of  the  Princa  It  is  stated  iliat 
'altamgh^  j%irs,  which  are  granted  to  children  g^aerally, 
'without  any  specification  of  names,  are  continued  to  the 
*  descendants  of  the  deceased  person ;  but  if  any  great  fault 
'  has  been  committed,  or  there  are  no  descendants,  the  j%ir  is 
'resumed.'  It  is  also  stated  that  the  sons  sometimes  share 
equally  ;  '  but  if  one  is  found  fit,  and  another  unfit,  the 
'  sovereign  exercises  a  discretion  and  continues  the  j%tr  as  he 
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*  may  tliink  proper,  in  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  per- 
'  sons ;'  and  it  is  added, ' There  are  no  persons  to  whom  j^igirs 
'have  heen  continued  without  some  change  or  modification.' 
What  is  here  said  corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  practice 
of  the  Company  and  the  Naw^b  in  the  Camatic,  with  regard 
to  the  j^glrs  of  Ealam-ullah-Ehiin,  and  othera  When  any 
great  &ult  is  conmiitted,  the  j%ir  is  resumed.  The  sovereign 
exercises  his  discretion  in  renewing  or  continuing  the  j%ir  to 
all  the  sons,  or  to  one  son  in  preference,  and  no  j^irs  are 
continued  without  some  change. 

The  next  ground  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  maintains  Question  of 
that  altamghib  are  not  resumable,  is  that  of  the  Mahomedan  not  one  of 
law.  The  Advocate-General  cites  Mahomedan  law  authorities  uuge. 
to  show  that  the  king  has  power  to  grant  or  resume  khirij,  or 
the  sirk^'s  share  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  Chief 
Justice  did  not  think  that  the  authorities  cited  by  the  Advo- 
cate-General forbidding  the  alienation  in  perpetuity  were 
conclusive,  but  admitted  that  if  he  had  adduced  instances  of 
similar  grants  having  been  resumed,  it  would  have  greatly 
aided  his  case.  The  Advocate-General,  had  time  been  allowed, 
might  easily  have  adduced  instances  of  similar  grants  in  the 
Naw&b's  own  family  having  been  resumed  by  the  Nizam. 
The  law  officers  of  the  Sadr  Ad^lat,  in  answer  to  the 
queries  from  the  Advocate-General,  observe  in  speaking  of  the 
Mahomedan  law  authorities  '  respecting  lands  belonging  to 
'  the  State,  and  the  private  property  of  princes,'  that  there  '  is 
'  so  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  these  learned  person- 
'  ages  respecting  the  legality  or  illegality  of  grants  of  land,  and 
'  of  the  revenues  of  land  belonging  to  the  State,  by  the  sovereign 
'  to  individuals,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  come  to  any 
'determination,  or  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.' 
The  discrepancy  here  complained  of  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
It  could  not  have  been  otherwise ;  for,  as  no  person  had  ever 
seen  the  Mahomedan  law  applied  in  the  case,  the  question  was 
not  one  concerning  any  practical  matter  of  fact,  but  was  one 
of  mere  theory,  as  to  what  would  be  the  operation  of  the 
Mahomedan  law,  if  made  applicable  where  it  had  never  before 
been  permitted  to  enter.  As  it  was  never  used  in  the  con- 
tinuance or  resumption  of  altamgh^  by  the  sovereign,  every 
attempt  to  ascertain  its  operation  must  always  bring  us  back 
to  the  usage  of  the  country,  by  which  alone  the  transaction 
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was  regulatecL  The  Indian  princes  consult  no  law  either  in 
granting  or  resuming ;  they  grant  from  favour  or  ^litical 
expediency,  and  resume  at  pleasure.  Their  right  to  resume  is 
never  questioned,  and  os  there  is  no  tribunal  that  can  take 
cognizance  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  regulated  by  no  kw 
but  their  wilL  If  it  be  said  that  this  right,  though  it  could 
not  be  denied  or  opposed,  was  not  exercised,  we  shall  find  that 
this  assumption  is  not  supported  by  facts,  and  that  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  usage  of  the  country.  It  is  useless  to 
consult  Mahomedan  lawyers  regarding  this  usage,  for  the 
resumption  of  grants  is  a  question  which  was  never  submitted 
to  them  by  any  sovereign ;  and  when  we  seek  any  legal 
opinions  on  matters  of  policy  which  never  were  or  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  legal  discussion,  we  must  expect  endless 
conflicting  opinions,  aU  equally  well  supported  by  texts  and 
quotations  from  Mahomedan  and  Hindu  law.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  Arabia  or  Hindustan  to  discover  the  usage 
of  the  country ;  we  ought  to  search  for  it  on  the  spot  in  the 
south  of  India,  and  look  for  it  in  the  history  of  the  Deocan 
and  the  Camatic  If  we  adopt  this  course,  we  shall  see,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  that  altamghi  grants  were  not 
more  inviolable  than  common  jdgirs.  If  they  were,  what  has 
become  of  them  all  ?  There  are  none  in  Mysore,  none  in  the 
Ceded  Districts,  and  none  in  the  Camatic  of  an  earlier  period 
than  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  Wallajah.  We  must 
admit  either  that  former  princes  in  these  countries  never 
granted  altamgh^s,  or  that  they  have  been  all  resumed.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  altamghlLs  were  not 
granted  under  former  princes,  or  to  doubt  that  their  disap- 
pearance is  owing  to  their  having  been  resumed  by  their 
successors.  It  was,  in  fajct,  because  such  resumptions  were 
considered  as  an  ordinary  transaction,  that  they  excited  Utde 
attention  and  were  soon  forgotten,  and  the  very  record  of 
them  lost.  It  has  been  seen  that,  altamgh^  and  aU  other 
j^igirs  were  resumed ;  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  by  those 
who  disputed  the  right  of  the  Naw&b  and  the  Company  to 
dispose  of  the  j^lgir  of  Assim  KhiLn,  when  and  where  resump- 
tion wafi,  or  could  be,  hindered  by  the  Mahomedan  law. 

The  last  ground  of  objection  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  to 
the  resumption  of  Assim  KhiLn's  j^ir  is  Lord  Clive's  pro- 
clamation.   He  remarks  that  it  has  been  argued  that  by  the 
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words  of  the  proclamation,  '  all  jdglrdars  may  rest  satisfied 
that  their  interest  will  sustain  no  injury  firom  the  temporary 
arrangement   made  by  the   Company/  that  Lord  Clive  re- 
nounced his  rights  if  he  had  any  to  resume.     He  states  also 
that  the  inrords  of  the  regrant  have  raised  in  his  mind,  as  in 
that  of  the  Sadr  Ad^t  at  Calcutta,  a  strong  doubt  whether 
Lord  Clive  did  himself  intend  to  resume  the  grant  in  question 
at  alL     The  proclamation  of  Lord  Clive  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  more  than  a  general  assurance  of  the  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  j^gfrdars.     This  was  fulfilled  by  allotting 
a  provision  for  them.    But  the  assurance  was  not  intended  to 
preclude  Lord  Clive  from  exercising  the  authority  always 
exercised  by  the  Naw&b,  of  limiting  or  extending  the  j&girs  at 
discretion.     Lord  Clive  was  the  best  judge  of  his  own  inten- 
tions ;  and  if  we  are  to  judge  of  them  firom  his  acts,  he  leaves 
us  no  ground  to  join  in  the  doubts  of  the  Chief  Justica     He 
certainly  did  intend  to  resume  the  grant,  for  he  resumed  the 
customs,  salt,  and  saltpetre  belonging  to  the  j^igirs,  and  con- 
tinued the   land-rent  only ;    and  the  new  grant  which  he 
issued   for    the   land-rent   was    not  a  renewal  of   the   old 
altamgh£,  but  a  common  jdgir  grant  to  Kalam-uUah-Eh&ai,  as 
the  heir  of  Assim  Eh^.    It  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  other 
sons  and  heirs,  because  Lord  Clive  knew  that  Assim  Eh&n  was 
desirous  that  the  j^igir  should  be  conferred  on  his  eldest  son. 
His  lordship  also  knew  that  it  was  only  on  account  of  the 
^h  chajucter  and  long  services  of   Assim  Kh^  that  the 
j%ir  had  been  originally  granted ;  that  the  respectability  of 
the  family  could  only  be  maintained  by  giving  the  undivided 
j^Ir  to  the  eldest  son ;  and  that  the  NawAb  approved  of  the 
measure.     The  original  grants,  both  of  WaUajah  and  of  the 
Omdat,  left  the  division  of  the  j^igir  to  Assim  Eh^,  to  be 
made  as  he  choose ;  and  he  never  expressed  a  wish  to  make 
any.    The  sunnud  of  Lord  Clive  states  expressly  that  it  is 
on  account  of  *  the  respectable  character  and  commendable 
'conduct  of  the  said  bah&dur'  (Assim  Khan),  and  a  well- 
founded    expectation    that  his  son  Ealam-uUah-Elh&n  'wiU 
'pursue  the  same  laudable  line  of  conduct,'  that  the  j%ir  is 
renewed* 

I  expect  that  the  answers  to  the  queries  respecting  the  [JiJ^J^^^^ 
altamghds  transmitted  to  various  public  officers  will  contain  i^^^^„ 
difierent  opinions  as  to  their  being  resumable  or  not.     They  JJfiwbjLr 
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Causes  of  will  varj  according  as  they  are  founded  on  the  usage  of  one 
***  province  or  another,  or  on  the  opinions  of  native  lawyers^  or 
on  extensive  or  limited  observation.  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  supposed  analogies,  and  to  build  up  systems 
of  uniform  practice  where  none  ever  existed  or  ever  was 
thought  of;  and  much  of  the  argument  on  the  present 
occasion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  this  cause.  The  conflict- 
ing opinions  may  be  easily  accoimted  for  by  considering  what 
really  took  place.  The  small  altamgh^  were  firequently 
neglected  on  accoimt  of  their  insignificance,  and  allowed,  like 
common  charity  or  in&m  lands,  to  continue  for  two  or  three 
generations,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  private  pro- 
perty. But  the  greater  altamghds  were,  from  their  value, 
objects  of  State  policy,  and  were  resumed  or  transferred  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign,  to  pimish  one  person  or  to  reward 
another.  They  could  not  be  left  as  private  property  without 
danger  to  the  State, 
sammingup  I  havc  uow  delivered  my  sentiments  on  the  principal 
qaestioii.  objectious  made  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  Lord  Olive's  grant  to 
Ealam-uUah-EMn.  The  sum  of  what  I  have  said  is  this: 
That  the  grant  of  the  Omdat  to  Assim  Kh&n  was  resumed  by 
Lord  Olive;  that  the  grant  by  his  lordship  to  Ealam-ullah- 
"Kh&n  wafi  a  new  grant,  different  in  its  nature  from  the  old 
one  by  the  Naw&b ;  that  the  Naw&b  of  the  Oamatic  had  a 
right  to  resume  the  altamgh^  of  Assim  Khan,  and  that  the 
Company's  Government  had  the  same  right;  that  this  right 
was  founded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing  and  in  the  custom  of 
the  country ;  that  it  was  not  affected  by  the  Mahomedan  law 
of  inheritance;  that  this  law  was  applicable  only  between 
individuals  where  the  sovereign  permitted  the  altamgh&  to 
descend  in  this  way  in  the  family,  not  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  individual  where  it  was  resumed;  that  the  thing 
granted  to  Ealam-uUah-Eh&n  was  public  revenue,  from  all 
cognizance  of  which  the  Oourt  are  precluded  by  their  charter ; 
and  that,  even  if  it  had  not  been  public  revenue,  the  resump- 
tion was  an  affair  of  State,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  did 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  all  other  political  acts,  the  Qovemment  in  this 
country  are  amenable  only  to  the  superior  Government  at 
homa    "^^., 

AlthougJ^^^Qpvemment  at  the  commencement  of  the  trial 
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in  the  Supreme  Conrt  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  important  Keoetsity  for 
political   considerations    which  it  involved^  they  soon  saw  supreme 
them ;  and  on  the  8th  January^  1819>  they  tell  the  Advocate-  interfering 
General  that  they  'attach  a  high  degree  of  importance  to  the  sute. 
'principles  in  dispute' — 'the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
'take  cognizance  of  the  matter,  and,  secondly,  the  denial  of  the 
'authority  of  Government  to  revoke  grants  of  the  nature  of 
'  that  now  called  in  question.'    It  is  absolutely  necessary,  both 
for  the  good  government  of  the  country  and  the  security  of 
the  revenue,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  shoiQd 
be  more  strictly  limited  and  more  clearly  defined,  and  that  it 
should  be  completely   debarred  from  all  cognizance  in  any 
shape  of  the  acts  of  Qovemment.     If  the  Supreme  Court  are 
permitted  to  set  aside  by  their  decrees  the  orders  of  Govern- 
ment, we  sball  weaken,  and   at  last  perhaps  destroy,  that 
authority  which  our  own   safety   demands  should  in  this 
country  be  strengthened  by  every  possible  means.     The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  on  the  present  occasion  have  ruined  the 
first  private  family  in  the  Camatic,  and  lowered  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  if  measures  of  prevention 
be  not  adopted,  the  evil  will  increase  every  day.     Most  of  the 
old  wealthy    families  of   Madras    have    already    been    im- 
poverished by  their  litigation  in  the  Court     The  attorneys 
and  law  dubashes  now  look  to  the  provinces;  and  if  the 
doctrine  maintained  by  the  Court  continues  to  be  acted  upon, 
its  jurisdiction  will  in  time  reach  to  every  zemindir,  j^lgird&r, 
and  official  landholder  imder  this  Presidency,  because  Madras 
being  the  capital,  many  of  the  great  proprietors  and  principal 
inhabitants  will  occasionally  visit  this  place,  and  reside  in  it 
for  a  time,  and  thus  become  amenable ;  and  every  person  also 
holding  an  official  or  charitable  grant,  which  it  may    be 
deemed  expedient  to  assess  or  resume,  will  be  able  to  bring 
his  case  before  the  Court  as  a  complaint  against  European 
oppression.     The  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
Government  should  never  be  suffer^  to  come  into  collision ; 
and  both  the  Court  and  the  Government  will  thus  be  enabled 
the  more  effectually  to  discharge  their  respective  duties,  and  to 
command  the  respect  of  the  natives.  Proposed 

But  in  order  to  attain  these  objects  it  will  be  necessary  SrST"**"* 
(1)  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  all  iS'S?*^"** 
civil  suits  between  native  and  native,  except  where  both  SSrt!^ 
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parties  agree  to  submit  to  their  decision;  (2)  to  alter  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  so  as  to  include  the  fort  and  town  of  Madraspatnam,  but 
to  exclude  Chep£k  and  Triplicane ;  (3)  to  exclude  finom  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  all  grants  of  land  or  public  revenue, 
of  whatever  denomination ;  (4)  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  all  lands  situated  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Court ;  (5)  to  exclude  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  all 
acts  done  by  the  Government  as  a  Government^  and  makiiig 
such  acts  cognizable  only  by  the  superior  authorities  in  Eng- 
land ;  (6)  to  vest  in  Government  the  powers  now  exercised  by 
the  Justices^  of  assessing  the  inhabitants  of  Madras  for  paving, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets,  or  at  least  to  vest  in  it  the 
power  of  exempting  frt)m  the  tax  all  such  Brahmans,  priests, 
and  other  privileged  persons,  as,  from  the  usage  of  the  countiji 
are  exempted  from  such  taxes.* 

If  suits  between  native  and  native  are  excluded  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  it  will  check  litigation,  and 
lessen  greatly  the  expense  where  it  actually  occurs^  and  save 
thousands  from  ruin.  The  local  boundaries  of  the  Supreme 
Court  are  far  too  extensive ;  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  at 
first  without  much  consideration.  They  reach  a  distance  of 
five  miles  from  Madras,  and  include  several  populous  villages, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  within  them.  They  contain 
a  population  of  above  500,000  persons.  The  line  proposed  by 
Mr.  Stratton  ought  to  be  the  new  boundary.  It  runs  aiong 
the  river  at  the  Government  House  to  Cochrane's  canal,  and 
would  place  about  200,000  natives  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Company's  Courta  It  would  aiso  enable  us  to  accomplish 
a  most  important  object  in  withdrawing  the  Naw&b,  with  all 


*  Of  the  Bnggestions  made  in  this 
paragraph,  the  Sni  and  second  have 
never  been  acted  on.    The  third  was 
praotioally  met  by  the  decree  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  which  reference  is 
made  in  the  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Minate.  The  sixth  was  carried  ont  by 
the  enactment  of  Act  XXVUL  of  1836, 
which  declared  that   no   assessment 
made  by  the  justices  of  the  peace 
should  lie  levied  untU  approved  by  the 
Governor  in  Council.    All  municipal 
taxation  in  Madras  is  now  levied  oy 
the  Municipal  Conmiissioners,  under 
(Madras)  Acts  IK.  of  1867  and  Y.  of 
1871,  but  requires  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Qovenunent    In  regard 


to  the  remaining  suggestions,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court  over  land  situ- 
ated beyond  its  local  jurisdiction  has 
never  been  admitted.    Such  juriadi^* 
tion,  in  the  case  of  the  High  Court, 
which  has    taken  the  place  of  th0 
Supreme  Court,  is  expressly  barred 
by  the  letters  patent  constituting  the 
Court     It  has  also  been  decided  that 
the  Supreme  Court  was  barred  by  the 
provisions  of  21  Geo.  m.  c  70,  ss.  1 
and  2,  extended  to  Madras  by  89  &  40 
Geo.  HL  c  79,  from  exercising  juris- 
diction  over  any   act   done  by  the 
Government  as  a  Government. 
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his  relatives  and  adherents,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  That  jurisdiction  has  for  many  years  been  a 
source  of  constant  complaint  from  his  Highness.  While  it 
exists,  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  for^  whatever  may  be  the  for- 
bearance of  the  judges  and  their  attention  to  native  prejudices, 
circumstances  must  occur  almost  every  day  offensive  to  the 
Nawdb  and  to  every  Mussulman  of  rank.  The  authority  of 
the  Nawdb  over  his  family  and  dependents  has  been  impaired 
by  political  events,  and  still  more  by  the  interference  of  the 
officers  of  the  Court.  Daughters  of  Wallajah  have  turned 
prostitutes,  and  been  released  from  the  custody  of  their 
husbands  and  the  Nawdb  by  Habeas  Corpus.  Other  women 
of  rank  have  been  encouraged  by  their  example  and  their 
impunity  to  follow  the  same  courses.  The  disgrace  of  their 
women  is  felt,  not  only  by  their  own  families,  but  by  every 
Mussulman  here,  as  a  degradation  of  their  caste.  The  Mussul- 
man population  of  Triplicane,  always  distressed  and  dissatis- 
fied since  the  assumption  of  the  Camatic,  has  had  its  dis- 
content increased  by  these  transactions ;  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  that  the  cause  of  them  should  be  removed,  by  placing 
the  Nawdb  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
is  also  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  causes  of  dis- 
content that  I  have  proposed  that  Government,  rather  than  the 
justices,  should  possess  the  authority  of  taxing  the  inhabitants 
of  Madras  for  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  the  streets.  The 
majority  of  the  justices  is  composed  of  men  either  not  in  the 
Company's  service,  or  who,  having  always  resided  at  Madras, 
know  little  of  the  native  usages.  Brahmans,  priests,  and  other 
privileged  persons  have  in  consequence  been  subjected  to  this 
house-tax,  from  which  they  are  everj-where  else  exempted  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  Hindu  population  has 
been  rendered  discontented  as  well  as  the  Mahomedan.  The 
discontent  has  shown  itself  only  in  complaint  and  clamour; 
but  for  this  we  are  indebted  to  the  presepce  of  a  military 
force.  Had  the  same  measures  been  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  where  there  was  none,  they  would  have  been 
resisted  by  insurrection.  The  Advocate-General  has  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Government  has  no  authority  over  the 
assessment,  as  it  is  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  committed  to  the 
justices  alone.  Government  has  requested  and  the  justices 
have  agreed  that  the  privileged  classes  should  be  exempted ; 
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but  nothing  final  has  yet  been  done,  and  whatever  may  be 
done  will  always  be  liable  to  alteration  at  the  discretion  of 
the  justices.  Government  is  placed  in  the  extraordinary 
situation,  not  of  being  restrained  from  taxing,  but  fix>m 
relieving  its  subjects  from  taxation.  The  justices,  although 
they  are  themselves  nominated  by  Government,  can  levy 
taxes  without  its  consent ;  and,  though  it  may  be  convinced 
that  the  levying  of  a  tax  may  excite  discontent,  and  even 
occasion  disturbance,  it  can  only  obtain  a  remission  of  it  by 
application  to  the  justices.  Government  should  never  be 
obliged  to  solicit :  such  a  proceeding  must  always  weaken 
the  respect  by  which  it  ought  to  be  supported. 

K  the  framers  of  the  Act  did  actually  intend  to  exclude 
Government  from  all  authority  over  the  assessment,  they  must 
have  supposed  that  the  justices  had  a  common  feeling  with 
the  people,  and  were  more  likely  than  Government  to  protect 
them  from  undue  exactions.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  such  an  opinion.  The  justices  can  neither  firom  their 
habits  or  situation  have  any  such  feeling.  They  have  no 
common  interest  with  the  people;  Government  has,  and  to  it 
therefore  should  be  confided  the  direction  of  the  assessment,  or 
at  all  events  the  power  of  modifying  or  remitting  it  whenever 
it  is  apprehended  that  it  may  excite  disafiection  or  outrage. 
It  seems  to  be  contrary  to  every  sound  principle  of  policy 
that  a  body  of  justices  should  be  able,  by  an  injudicious  appli- 
cation of  a  tax,  to  produce  disturbance  in  the  country,  and 
that  Government  should  not  have  the  means  of  preventing  it. 
Importance  The  inconveniencc  which  has  arisen  from  the  suits  relative 

of  the  power 

of  resuming    to  the  jigiv  of  Kalam-uUah-Khin  naturally  lead  to  the  con- 
ordar  to        sidcratiou  of  the  means  by  which  the  extension  of  the  evil  to 

prevent  ^  ^  •' 

ofthe""°°     all  other  j%Ir  and  inam  lands  may  most  easily  be  obviated. 

Thrst^te"^  These  means  appear  to  be — (1)  to  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court 
from  all  interference  regarding  such  lands ;  and  (2)  to  rescind 
Regulation  XXXl.  1802.  Enough  has  already  been  said  concern- 
ing the  interference  of  the  Court.  The  Regulation  in  question 
was  too  readily  adopted  when  we  had  little  experience,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  repealed  the  better.  All  native  states  exercise  in 
the  most  imlimited  manner  the  right  of  granting  and  revoking 
inams  at  pleasure,  sometimes  at  once,  sometimes  gradually,  by 
a  small  (|uit*rent  at  first,  and  then  raising  it  to  a  quarter,  next 
to  a  half,  and  so  on  to  the  full  rate  of  assessment     In  India 
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revenue  always  follows  the  population  and  the  person  wherever 
they  go.  This  is  the  usage,  and  it  cannot  be  relinquished 
without  endangering  the  future  resources  of  the  country; 
because,  as  the  Government  waste  lands,  together  with  the  j^ir 
and  inam  lands,  are  equal  to  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the 
whole  of  the  lands  in  cultivation,  if  they  were  permanently 
exempted  firom  the  payment  of  revenue,  they  would  gradually, 
instead  of  lying  half  waste  and  poorly  cultivated  as  at  present, 
become  completely  cultivated,  by  di-awing  off  the  cultivators 
and  stock  from  the  lands  now  paying  revenue,  which  would 
be  proportionably  diminished.  If  an  effect  of  this  kind  has 
not  already  been  experienced  in  provinces  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  j^r  and  inam,  it  ^s  because  it  is  prevented  by 
the  usage  of  transferring  the  assessment  from  the  deserted  to 
the  newly  cultivated  lands.  Whenever  it  is  found  that  the 
revenue  of  a  district  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the 
abandonment  of  assessed  land  and  the  occupation  of  waste 
land  belonging  to  j^lrddrs  or  in^md^rs,  an  assessment,  pro- 
portionate in  some  degree  to  the  loss,  is  imposed  on  the  jaglr 
and  inam.  It  is  this  which  relieves  the  public  revenue  from 
loss  by  former  profuse  grants,  and  if  this  power  were  relin- 
quished, we  should  have  no  means  of  saving  it  from  very 
considerable  defalcation.  The  smaller  inams,  though  they 
separately  contain  only  a  few  acres  each,  are  very  extensive 
collectively.  They  have  for  the  most  part  been  granted  with- 
out authority  by  heads  of  villages  and  revenue  servants ;  and 
when  they  have  escaped  notice  for  a  few  years,  and  have  after- 
wards been  discovered,  they  have  been  allowed  to  continue  from 
charitable  and  interested  motives,  and  they  have  from  various 
causes  a  constant  tendency  to  increase.  The  investigation  of 
inams  was  therefore,  among  the  native  governments,  like  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  advisable  that  we 
should  occasionally  investigate  and  resume,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  abuses  and  increase  to  which  in£ms  are  liable  from  neglect. 


*  The  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
Minnte,  having  been  brought  ^fore 
the  Privy  Council  in  appeal,  that  tri- 
bunal held  that  the  resumption  of  the 
Ulgir,  and  its  re-grant  to  Kalam-uUah 
Kh£n,  were  acts  of  sovereignty,  exer- 
cised by  the  Government  on  behalf  of 
the  East  India  Company,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to 


annul  or  to  question,  and  accordingly 
reversed  the  decree  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  80  far  as  it  affected  the  interests 
of  the  Company,  and  declared  that  the 
grant  to  Assim  Kh&n  did  not  prevail 
against  the  Company,  and  that  their 
rights  to  the  jigir  in  question  were 
limited  only  by  the  grant  which  they 
themselves  had  made  to  Kalam-ullah 
Kh£n. 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  REVENUE  SURVEY, 


lOtb  May,  1822. 

tWuertors  The  answers  by  the  Collectors  to  the  queries  of  the  Board 
P^g^^o?®  of  Revenue,  which  accompanied  the  letter  of  that  Board  to 
the  revenue    Govemment,  dated  the  18th  April,  gave  a  summary  view  of 
the  survey  in  the  several  districts  under  this  Presidency. 

It  appears  from  this  summary  that  only  a  few  of  the  dis- 
tricts have  been  regularly  surveyed ;  that  in  some  nothing  has 
been  done ;  that  in  others,  surveys  of  detached  parts  have  been 
made ;  and  that  different  standards  of  measurement  have  been 
adopted  in  different  districts,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  same 
district. 
of*re?i^  The  main  objects  of  a  survey  are  to  record  the  exact 
eurvey.  quantity  an<i  description  of  all  the  land  in  every  village;  to 
ascertain  the  tenures  and  rights  of  the  occupants  or  owners, 
as  well  as  the  rights  of  Government ;  to  fix  limits^  and,  by 
removing  doubts,  to  obviate  disputes  respecting  them;  to  estab- 
lish mutual  confidence  between  the  ryots  and  the  Government, 
by  showing  each  what  belongs  to  it ;  to  ascertain  the  grounds 
of  the  assessment,  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount, 
but  rather  for  that  of  enabling  Government  to  avoid  over- 
taxation; and,  in  short,  to  make  what  is  now  vague  and 
fluctuating,  definite  and  permanent. 
Sacba  But  such  a  survey  as  will  answer  these  ends  cannot  be 

requires        madc  by  every  Collector.     It  requires  a  practical  knowledge 
flcauona.       of  details,  which  is  never  acquired  in  districts  permanently 
settled,  and  not  often  in  those  under  long  leasea     It  will 
therefore  be  advisable  to  proceed  cautiously,  to  undertake  the 
survey  at  present  only  in  the  few  districts  in  which  Collectors 
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may  be  found  capable  of  conducting  it,  and  to  extend  it  to 
others  hereafter,  whenever  it  may  appear  practicable.  To 
attempt  to  introduce  it  everywhere  immediately,  would  only 
be  a  useless  waste  of  money  and  labour. 

A  survey  has  been  begun  in  Chingleput,  and  one  is  now  surveys  now 
making  of  the  lands  not  included  in  former  surveys  of  the 
northern  and  southern  divisions  of  Arcot.  A  revision  of  the 
assessment  is  being  made  in  North  Ai'cot,and  is  likewise  required 
in  Salem.  The  completion  of  the  operations  in  these  districts 
will  probably  be  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  undertaken  at 
present,  but  if  the  Board  of  Revenue  can  conveniently  extend 
the  survey  to  any  other  districts,  it  may  be  done. 

The  observations  of  that  Board  on  the  expediency  of  using  Expediency 
the  acre  as  the  general  standard  in  all  accounts  of  measurement  acre  as  the 
transmitted  to  the  Presidency,  are  perfectly  just.     Without  standard 
some  general  standard,  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  measure- 
assessment  of  any  district,  nor  can  any  comparison  be  made 
between  that  of  different  districts.     The  advantages  of  such  a 
standard  are  so  many,  and  the  objections  to  it  so  few  and 
trifling,  that  I  am  satisfied  that  we  ought  to  adopt  the  acre  as 
the  scale  of  measure,  not  only  in  the  English  accounts,  but  in 
all  the  native  village  accounts.     The  measures  employed  in 
different  districts,  and  even  in  different  villages  in  the  same 
district,  often  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as  from  the  acre. 
As  no  one  scale  will  answer  for  all  districts,  and  still  less  for  all 
villages,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  people,  whether  the  one 
adopted  be  the  acre  or  any  other ;  they  soon  discover  in  what 
proportion  it  is  greater  or  less  than  their  own.     In  a  very  few 
weeks  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ceded  Districts  became  acquainted 
with  the  acre,  and   introduced  it  into  their  language.     The 
blghfi,*  in  the  same  manner,  is  still  in  use  over  extensive  pro- 
vinces where  it  was  originally  unknown. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  regard-  The  tjswm- 
ing  the   impossibility  of  regulating  the   assessment  by  the  haverefer- 
vaiying  fertility  of  the  land,  are  what  ought  to  be  particularly  ordinary 
attended  to  by  the  local  officers.     The  rent  which  the  assess-  cultivation 

•^  in  ordinary 

ment  is  intended  to  fix,  is  that  of  Government,  not  that  of  the  B««ona. 
ryot  and  his  tenant.     The  Government  rent  should  be  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  degree  of  cultivation  in 
ordinary  seasons — ^what  the  ryot  may  easily  pay,  without  any 

*  Bighdf  a  measure  of  land,  Eomewhat  less  than  an  acre. 
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labour  or  expense  beyond  what  is  usually  employed.    What- 
ever increase  of  produce  may  be  derived  fix)m  extra  labour  or 
expense  should  be  his  own — ^the  assessment  ought  not  to  rise 
with  it. 
The  actual  In  fixiuff  the  assessmeut  of  the  lands  of  any  village,  the 

produce  in  a  °  ^  --o  ' 

long  eeriea     safest  guide  is  the  actual  produce  and  collections  during  a  long 
the  safest      couTse  of  former  years.     Even  when  these  have  been  ascer- 

.^ide  in  "^ 

fixing  the      taiued,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  make  some  allowance  for 

Mseasment.  '  >* 

the  kind  of  ryot  by  whom  particular  lands  may  have  been 
held,  because  in  villages  where  each  ryot  holds  for  himself, 
unconnected  with  the  rest,  the  principal  ryots  often  contrive 
to  hold  their  lands  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  inferior  ryota 
The  want  of         The  Want  of  a  regular  survey  does  not  in  any  way  hinder 
•u'S^^Med    the  introduction  of  a  ryotwAr  settlement,  when  there  are  no 
?he  introduc-  othcr  circumstanccs  to  prevent  it,  because  the  village  accounts 
ryotwiir        always  exhibit  the  detail  of  the  lands,  their  distribution  among 
^^^      the  ryots,  their  rent,  and  the  extent  of  the  several  fields  or 
shares,  either  founded  on  estimate,  or  on  some  ancient  measure- 
ment; and  from  such  accounts  it  has  long  been  the  custom  in 
most  parts  of  India  to  make  the  ryotwdr  settlement. 

The  circular  letter  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Revenue 
seems  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  intended. 


(    lfi7    ) 


ON  CERTAIN   POINTS  IN  THE  REVENUE  SYSTEM 

IN  FORCE  IN  MALABAR* 


>o< 


leth  July,  1822. 

Mb.  Graeme's  report  on  Malabar  contains  ample  details  on  complete- 
everything  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  Mr.  Gr«me'» 

report  on 
There  was  no  land-tax. 


*  Malabar  is  an  extensive  district 
on  the  western  coast  of  India,  extend* 
ing  from  10*  12'  to  12<»  15'  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  parallels  of 
75°  icy  and  7^  50  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canara,  on 
the  east  by  Coorg  and  Mysore,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Nilgiris  and  Coim- 
batore,  on  the  south  by  the  native 
8tate  of  Cochin,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea.  It  covers  an  area  of  6002 
square  miles,  and,  according  to  the 
last  census,  contains  a  population  of 
2,261,250  persons,  of  whom  72*2  per- 
cent, are  Hindus  and  25'7  Mahome- 
dans ;  only  1*9  per  cent,  are  Christians ; 
31  persons  werejetumed  as  Juins,  and 
54  as  others.  Malabar  in  former  days 
was  under  the  feudal  system.  It  was 
held  by  a  number  of  petty  Hindu 
chiefs,  who  were  quite  independent  of 
eacli  other,  and  who,  though  generally 
yielding  fealty  to  some  paramount 
power,  held  their  lands  in  absolute  pro- 
prietary right.  Some  of  these  chiefs, 
gradually  obtaining  an  ascendency  over 
the  others,  became  the  ruling  Hajds  of 
the  country,  exacting  feudal  servitude 
from  the  other  landholders.  Their 
revenues  consisted,  besides  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  private  domains,  of 
custom  duties  on  trade,  mint  duties, 
escheats  of  intestate  property,  poll 
taxes  and  taxes  on  professions,  a 
variety  of  royalties  on  cardamom  and 
other  indigenous  products,  the  wrecks 
of  all  vessels  stranded  on  the  coast, 
presents  on  festival  days,  and  occa- 
sional contributions  on  extraordinary 


exigencies. 
In  1766  Malabar  was  conquered  by 
Hyder  Ali,  and  remained  under  My- 
sore rule  until  1792,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  Seringapatam  it  was  ceded 
by  Tippoo  to  the  East  India  Company. 
The  Mysore  rulers  imposed  a  land-tax, 
but,  owing  to  the  long-established 
rights  possessed  by  the  landholders 
of  private  property  in  their  land,  were 
unable  to  exact  more  than  a  share  of 
the  landlord's  rent.  After  Malabar 
became  British  territory,  the  revenue 
management  was  entrusted  for  a  time 
to  the  native  chiefs ;  but  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  take  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  the 
chiefs  were  granted  permanent  allow- 
ances equal  to  a  iit'th  of  the  revenues. 
Uhe  principles  of  the  hiud  revenue 
system  introduced  by  the  Mahomedan 
Government,  which  was  in  essentials 
ryotW4.r,  the  settlement  being  made 
with  each  individual  landholder,  were 
retained.  At  the  time  when  the  fore- 
going Minute  was  written,  the  princi- 
pal taxes  imposed  upon  the  land  in 
Mulubar  were  a  tax  on  the  land  culti- 
vated with  rice,  calculated  not  with 
reference  to  the  extent  of  the  land, 
but  with  reference  to  the  quantity  of 
seed  required  to  sow  it,  which  varies 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ; 
a  tux  on  fruit-trees,  sucli  as  cocoanut, 
areca,  and  jack ;  a  tobacco  monopoly, 
and  an  export  duty  on  pepper.  The 
tobacco  monopoly  and  the  expoit  duty 
on  pepper  have  since  been  abolished. 
The  land-tax  in  Malabar  is  light,  and 
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First  steps 
to  be  taken 
for  improv- 
ing the 
internal 
administra- 
tion of 
Malabar. 


Special 
reasons  for 
revising  the 
land 
m«nt  of 
Malabar. 


various  branches  of  revenue.  It  contains  a  great  mass  of 
information  which  will  always  be  useful  for  future  reference. 
It  shows  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  assessment,  the 
amendments  he  proposes,  and  the  mode  of  carrying  them  into 
effect ;  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the  fullest  and  most  comprehen- 
sive report  ever  received  of  any  province  under  this  Govern- 
ment. The  improvements  suggested  by  him  in  this  and  in 
former  reports  are  too  various  to  be  adopted  at  once.  What- 
ever is  to  be  done,  must  be  done  gradually,  beginning  with 
what  is  most  necessary  and  important 

That  which  must  precede  all  other  improvement,  and  with- 
out which  no  regularity  can  be  introduced  into  the  internal 
administration  of  Malabar,  is  the  division  of  the  country  into 
villages  and  districts,  with  the  allotment  of  a  proper  establish- 
ment of  village  and  district  servants,  under  the  direction  of  an 
efficient  Huzztir  cutcherry.  After  the  introduction  of  a  well- 
regulated  gradation  of  revenue  servants,  the  first  improvement 
to  be  imdertaken  by  the  Collector  should  be  the  revision  of  the 
assessment  upon  gardens,  and  the  second  should  be  the  revision 
of  the  assessment  on  rice  lands. 

The  main  arguments  against  any  alteration  of  the  assess- 
ment are,  that  it  would  operate  as  a  tax  on  improvement,  and 
that  it  would  destroy  all  confidence  in  the  security  of  property* 
In  some  countries  these  effects  would  no  doubt  follow  a 
revision  of  the  assessment ;  but,  considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  assessment  was  originally  made,  and  since 
occasionally  modified  in  Malabar,  I  do  not  think  that  such 
effects  would  attend  its  revision  in  that  province.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Board  of  Revenue,  that  the  inequality  of  the 
existing  assessment  arises  *  as  much  from  the  different  degrees 
'  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land  as  from  any  original  disparity 
*  of  assessment,  and  therefore  that  any  revision  of  it  would  be 
'  tantamount  to  a  tax  on  improvement.*  This  opinion,  however 
applicable  to  most  of  the  provinces  under  this  Government,  is 
not  so  with  regard  to  Malabar.     The  rice  lands  of  that  country 


its  aggregate  increase,  compared  with 
the  increase  of  population,  has  been 
inconsiderable.  In  1808  it  was  a  little 
over  £160,000;  in  1873  it  was  only 
£186,000,  while  the  population  had 
increased  from  700,000  in  1808,  to 
2,261,250  in  1871.  Between  180vS  and 
1865  the  value  of  the  exports  by  sea 
rose    from    £200,000    to    £1,620,000. 


Malabar  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous districts  in  India.  Land  is  very 
valuable,  and  its  possession  is  eagerly 
sought.  Mortgages,  however,  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  are  more  oommon 
than  outright  sales,  the  landholders 
having  a  great  aversion  to  relinquish- 
ing the  Jenm,  or  fee-simple  right. 
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have  for  ages  past  reached  that  degree  of  improvement  beyond 
which  they  cannot  be  carried,  and  the  landlords'  rent  has,  in 
consequence,  been  ascertained  and  fixed  from  a  remote  period. 
As  the  produce  cannot  be  increased  by  the  cultivator,  or  the 
rent  by  the  landlord,  the  whole  of  the  inequality  must  arise  from 
the  original  disparity  of  assessment,  and  no  part  of  it  from 
improvement.  The  original  assessment  was  extremely  unequal, 
and,  what  is  a  greater  evil,  it  was  in  many  places  much  too  high. 
The  inequality  has  not  grown  up  gradually,  but  was  created  at 
once  by  taking  in  some  cases  ten  and  in  others  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  landlord  s  rent.  This  rent  furnished  a  groundwork 
for  regulating  the  public  assessment,  which  is  very  rarely  to 
be  found.  Had  we  ascertained  its  amount,  and  fixed  a  certain 
share  of  it,  one-half  or  three-fourths,  as  the  Government  due,  and 
had  there  afterwards  been  complaints  of  inequality  or  inability 
to  pay  the  assessment,  we  might  have  been  certain  that  they 
arose  from  mismanagement,  or  from  temporaiy  causes  which 
would  easily  be  remedied.  But  when  we  take  ninety  or  ninety- 
five,  and  sometimes  even  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  proprie- 
tor s  rent,  we  annihilate  one  species  of  property,  his  rent  as  land- 
lord. We  reduce  him  to  the  necessity  of  living,  like  his  tenants, 
on  the  agricultural  profits  of  such  lands  as  he  may  have  in  his  own 
hands,  and  we  leave  him  no  way  of  retrieving  himself,  because 
his  land  has  long  since  attained  its  highest  point  of  fertility. 
In  most  of  the  other  districts  under  Madras  the  reasoning  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  is  perfectly  just,  because  in  them  the 
Government  assessment  is  regulated,  not  by  the  landlord's 
rent  (because  there  is  in  general  no  such  rent),  but  by  the  gross 
produce  obtained  by  the  cultivator  from  the  soil ;  and  as  he 
can  increase  the  produce  by  many  various  ways — by  manure,  by 
labour,  and  by  irrigation — the  rate  of  assessment  to  the  produce 
must  everywhere  and  every  day  become  more  and  more 
unequal ;  and  to  attempt  to  equalize  it  would  often  operate  as 
a  tax  upon  industry,  and  prove  extremely  vexatious. 

I  can  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  revision  of  the  ofthr^*^° 
assessment  would  destroy  confidence  in  the  security  of  property.  tothe™xtent 
It  could  not  have  this  effect  unless  we  were  to  raise  the  assess-  is  prop^oeed 
ment  beyond  the  rates  usually  considered  as  the  standard  rates  wiiTno?  ^ 
of  the  province.     But  as  it  is  not  intended  to  do  this,  there  fidenceinthe 
can  be  no  cause  for  alarm,  or  for  supposing  that  persons  who  unSed^  ^ 
may  have  purchased  land  under  the  Company's  Government  SXba?.  " 
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will  regard  any  increase  of  assessment  upon  it  from  the  revision 
as  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of  the  faith  of 
Government.  These  persons  could  have  had  no  reason  to 
infer  from  anything  that  they  had  seen  or  heard,  that  their 
own  particular  assessment  was  permanent  An  assurance  had 
been  given  that  the  assessment  on  rice  land  would  not  exceed 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  landlord's  rent ;  but  this  was  generally 
for  the  whole  province,  and  they  must  have  known,  from  the 
changes  and  proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  that  it  was 
always  intended  to  equalize  the  assessment  upon  the  landlords' 
rent,  and  they  must  have  regulated  their  purchases  by  the 
probability  of  such  an  event.  They  had  seen  a  new  assess- 
ment imposed  by  Hyder  Ali ;  they  had  seen  it  changed  by 
Tippoo  Sultan,  more  than  once  by  the  Commissioners,  by 
Major  Macleod,  by  Mr.  Rickards,  and  partially  by  Mr.  Warden 
and  the  present  Collector.  They  had  seen  surveys  or  estimates 
made  by  Major  Macleod,  Mr.  Rickards,  and  Mr.  Warden 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  assessment;  and 
until  such  an  equalization,  founded  upon  one  or  other  of  these 
surveys,  was  made,  they  could  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
the  assessment  to  be  permanent. 
A  revision  of        The  chief  reasons  in  favour  of  the  alteration  of  the  assess- 

the  land  ,  •  •  ^ 

aasessmcnt     mcut  are  its  inequality,  the  impossibility  in  many  cases  of 

in  AccoTdanoB  ,  x./*  x  »f  ^ 

with  the       collecting  it,  the  distraint  of  property  and  the  sales  of  lands 

general  wish  «.  ,  -ii-  i«i  i 

of  the  land-  ncccssary  for  its  realization,  the  unpopularity  of  this  novel 
measure,  and  the  general  wish  of  the  landholders  themselves 
for  a  revision.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Graeme  that  if  what  Mr. 
Warden  says — 'that  though  the  existing  assessment  is  light 
'  on  many  estates,  it  bears  heavily  on  a  few ' — were  true,  be 
would  not  think  revision  necessary ;  but  personal  inspection, 
numerous  complaints,  the  earnest  request  of  the  principal 
people  of  all  the  districts  which  he  visited,  that  a  revision 
should  take  place,  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  revenue, 
convinced  him  that  many  individuals  suflfered  from  the  weight 
of  the  assessment.  There  cannot  be  a  better  reason  for  revision 
than  very  great  inequality,  more  particularly  when  it  has  been 
caused  by  the  unequal  imposition  of  the  tax  at  first,  and  not 
by  the  different  degrees  of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  loose  system  of  accounts  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Malabar — the  adoption  of  the  assessments  of  Hyder 
and  Tippoo,  by  the  Commissioners,  as  the  standard  for  the 
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future  revenue  of  the  province,  without  knowing  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  been  framed — the  admission  by  Mr.  Rickards 
of  the  general  accuracy  of  the  accounts  of  rent  delivered  by 
the  proprietors,  though  extremely  false — ^the  great  errors  in  the 
estimate  by  his  successor  of  the  resources  and  rent  of  the 
country,  and  the  hurried  manner  in  which  the  produce  and 
assessment  accounts  of  Hyder  and  Tippoo  must  have  been 
prepared  in  times  of  constant  disturbance, — when  we  consider 
aU  these  things,  we  must  perceive  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  any  statements  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
landowners  drawn  from  the  present  cutcherry  accounts,  and 
that  an  obstinate  adherence  to  an  assessment,  originally 
extremely  unequal,  must  every  year  ruin  many  of  the  old 
landowners,  but  more  particularly  those  of  garden  lands. 

The  revision  of  the  rice  lands  is  not  so  urorently  required  The  Tevision 

^  *'         ^  ,       .        of  the 

as  that  of  the  garden,  because  the  rent  of  the  rice  land  is  in  assessment 
general  steady  through  a  long  period  of  years.     A  comparison  i^nda  should 
of  old  and  modem  deeds  shows  that  at  the  distance  of  centuries  t^^  "^ouid 

have  ref'^'"- 

it  is  often  the  same.     But  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  old  «"c^ '"  }^^ 

productive 

rent  of  garden  or  plantation,  because'  it  does  not  remain  for  J^Jp-^^JJ  \ 
any  length   of  time  recorded  in  deeds.      This  of  itself  is  a  JJ^^^qu^g"^' 
sufficient  proof,  were  there  no  other,  that  the  rent  of  planta-  J^ther!^ 
tion  has  always  been  variable — ^rising,  declining,  or  disappear-  ^*°^- 
ing  entirely  with  the  produce ;  and  the  imposition,  therefore, 
of  a  permanent  assessment  on  what  is  so  liable  to  fluctuation, 
and  even  annihilation,  must  frequently  be  impracticable  and 
oppressive.     The  usage  of  the  country  has  always  been  for  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  of  the  plantation  to  revise  the  rent 
periodically,  and  to  fix  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  produce, 
and  Government  ought  to  do  the  same.     No  fairer  or  safer 
rule  can  be  adopted.    There  is  no  danger  that  industry  would 
be  discouraged,  or  property  in  plantations  rendered  insecure, 
by  fixing  the  Government  assessment  at  a  declared  proportion 
of  the  rent,  and  revising  the  rent  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
twelve  years.     The  custom  of  revising  plantation,  and  not 
revising  rice  land  rent,  among  the  inhabitants  is  no   doubt 
founded  upon  experience  having  taught  them  that  the  distinc- 
tion is  both  useful  and  necessary. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  the  Collectors  that  it  is  better  not  und  for  ^ 
to  make  any  revision;  that  the  country  is  improving ;  that  the  ?J^n"e^i9 
occasional  sales  of  land  are  rather  an  indication  of  individual  e?u!     ^*" 
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failures,  than  of  any  decline  of  the  public  resources ;  and  that 
when  offers  are  not  made  for  lands  exposed  for  sale  on  account 
of  balances,  they  should  be  purchased  on  the  public  account. 
This  is  a  measure  to  which  Government  ought  never  to  resort 
in  Malabar.  It  ought  either  to  lower  the  assessment  or  to 
remit  the  balance.  But  could  purchasers  always  be  found, 
and  could  every  arrear  be  realized  in  this  way,  I  should  neither 
think  it  any  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  nor  any 
argument  for  supporting  our  revenue  by  an  innovation  so 
unpopular  as  the  sale  of  land.  It  appears  that,  though  it  has 
been  only  recently  introduced,  and  was  at  first  very  trifling, 
it  is  increasing  rapidly.  From  FasK  1220  to  1227,  in  order  to 
satisfy  public  balances,  1225  rice  fields  and  gardens,  besides 
personal  property,  were  sold;  and  in  1228,  in  one  single  taluk, 
1330  plantations  and  rice  fields  were  sold.  The  sales  of  lands 
for  arrears,  besides  occasioning  the  ruin  of  the  proprietors,  are 
productive  of  evil  consequences.  The  best  parts  are  sold  first, 
the  worst  last;  and  as  the  tax  is  not  equally  apportioned 
according  to  the  produce — that  which  was  before  too  high  on 
the  whole  land  is  now  still  higher  on  particular  parts — unequal 
assessment  is  continued  and  increased,  and,  what  may  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  evil,  much  of  the  land  sold  is  transferred 
from  the  possession  of  Nairs  to  that  of  Moplahs,  the  worst 
race  in  Malabar  and  the  most  hostile  to  our  dominion.  By 
selling  the  land  we  often  destroy  the  landlord.  It  is  no 
proof  of  his  not  being  overassessed,  that  another  buys  it ;  a 
purchaser  may  be  found  as  long  as  there  is  a  rupee  of  rent 
If  the  landowner  who  formerly  had  a  clear  rent  of  a  hundred 
rupees,  has  now,  from  overassessment  or  some  other  cause, 
only  five  or  ten  rupees,  he  can  no  longer  maintain  his  family, 
and  must  sell  his  land.  The  overassessment  is  no  loss  to  the 
purchaser;  he  only  pays  for  what  is  left.  The  rent  is  still  paid, 
but  a  valuable  link  in  society,  the  landlord,  is  gone. 
The  preset-  If  WO  look  merely  to  revenue,  it  is  not  essential  to  its 

independ-      realization  that  we  should  have  a  body  of  landlords ;  for  were 

ence  of  tho 

great  botiy  of  thcrc  uot  a  singlc  landlord  in  Malabar,  the  present  and  even  a 

the  landlords  ^  ,  '  r  -     t_ 

jinchtobe  much  greater  revenue  might  be  drawn  from  the  profits  of  the 
cultivators.  But  the  preservation  and  the  independence  ot 
the  great  body  of  landlords,  though  not  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  our  revenue,  is  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  the  higher  objects  of  good  Government  and  the  future  im- 
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provement  of  the  people.  Mr.  Gneme  has  taken  a  liberal  and 
judicious  view  of  this  subject     He  says  'that  by  leaving  a  rent 

*  to  landlords,  a  class  will  then  be  formed  of  men,  whose  ideas, 
'  not  being  exclusively  confined  to  the  tillage  of  the  ground  or 
*to  servile  occupation,  are  possessed  of  education  to  qualify 
'  them  to  be  intelligent  arbitrators  in  disputes,  and  able  revenue 
'  and  police  officers  of  Government.  It  is  by  the  means  of 
'  such  men  alone  that  any  general  improvement  in  knowledge, 

*  in  morals,  and  religion  can  be  brought  about.'  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  so  useful  a  class  of  men  as  the  landlords,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  them  a  rent,  and  to  revise  our  assessment 
for  this  purpose,  and  lower  it  where  too  high. 

Mr.  Graeme  has  shown  that  the  estimates  of  the  produce  Mr.  ornne't 
and  the  landlords*  rent  of  Malabar  by  former  Collectors  were  this  point, 
erroneous.  In  an  abstract  transmitted  by  the  Collector  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue,  he  made  the  landlords'  rent  amount  to 
parxahs  124.29,363,  and.  the  Government  revenue  on  this  rent 
at  six-tenths  of  the  amount,  Rs.  10,65,372.  By  taking  in  some 
districts  one  measure  in  place  of  another,  and  in  others  a 
smaller  in  place  of  a  larger  measure  of  the  same  denqmination, 
the  Collector  overrated  the  Government  revenue  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  This  excess,  however,  is  partly  corrected  by 
another  error  in  taking  too  low  a  price.  The  price  he  assumes 
is  Rs.  14-1-1 J  in  place  of  Rs.  19-9-4^,  which  Mr.  Graeme  states 
to  be  the  proper,  one,  and  which,  if  applied,  would  raise  the 
value  of  the  landlord  s  rent,  but  leave  it  still  thirty-four  per 
cent,  below  the  Collector's  abstract.  Mr.  Graeme  shows  also 
that  the  same  abstract  contains  very  considerable  errors  in  the 
estimate  of  plantation  rent,  and  that  it  cannot  be  received  as 
an  authority  forjudging  of  the  real  amount  of  either  the  rent 
of  rice  or  plantation  land. 

Mr.  Graeme  then  states  the  principles  on  which  he  cal-  Mr.  oneme'a 
culates  the  amount  of  the  landlords'  rent,  and  the  share  of  it  and  pro- 
which  ought  to  form  the  Government  revenue.  He  estimates, 
from  information  from  many  different  sources,  that  the  share 
of  the  rent  which  remains  to  the  landlord  after  paying  the 
Government  revenue,  varies  in  diflferent  districts  from  twenty 
to  thirty  and  thirty-five  per  cent  He  finds  by  calculating  these 
rates  at  the  selling  prices,  and  adding  the  amount  of  the  several 
districts  together,  the  total  rent  is  Rs.  14,30,700-3-3|,  of  which 
the  Government  share  at  six-tenths  is  Rs.  8,60,220-2-3,  which  is 


them. 
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below  the  present  revenue — ^Rs.  2,ll,607-2-5J — ^but  he  recom- 
mends, as  being  nearer  to  the  estimated  rent  of  Mr.  Bickards, 
that  the  Government  share  should  be  six-tenths  and  a  half 
instead  of  six-tenths,  which  will  make  the  Government  revenue 
Rs.  9,31.905-2-19,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  present 
revenue,  Rs.  1,39,922-1-89J. 
RenuiTkB  en  It  may  be  thought  that  the  six-tenths  and  a  half  now  pro- 

posed is  a  higher  assessment  than  the  six-tenths  proclaimed  to 
the  inhabitants  in  1805  under  the  sanction  of  Government,  but 
it  is  actually  less;  because  the  rent  assumed  by  Mr.  Rickards  was 
not  the  real  rent,  but  one  formed  by  '  deducting  the  seed,  and 
'  an  equal  quantity  for  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  one-third  of 
'  the  remainder  for  the  cultivator,  from  the  gross  produce.'  As 
the  allowance  made  here  for  cultivation  is  too  low,  the  estimate 
is  consequently  higher  than  the  actual  rent,  and  the  taking 
six-tenths  and  a  half,  in  place  of  six-tenths,  as  the  Government 
share,  will  merely  make  the  amount  of  that  share  correspond 
with  w^hat  it  would  have  been  according  to  Mr.  Rickards'  calcu- 
lation. 

After  establishing  these  rates,  he  allows  the  owners  of 
.  plantations  to  cut  down  whatever  old  trees  cannot  pay,  and  to 
receive  a  proportionate  remission.  He  thinks  the  rates  so 
light,  that  almost  every  tree,  however  old,  will  be  able  to  pay 
them ;  but  he  estimates  that  if  even  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  old 
trees  are  cut  down,  the  revenue  of  Government  from  the  whole 
province  will  be  reduced  only  about  Rs.  31,000  below  its 
present  amount. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  defective  principle  of  taxation  which 
induces  a  man  to  cut  down  a  tree.  Though  it  did  not  produce 
the  full  tax,  it  produced  scmething,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
left  standing,  and  that  scmething  is  now  lost.  Seme  method 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  practice  of  making  such  a  remission 
for  old  trees  as  would  eave  them  frcm  being  prematurely  cut 
down,  without  exposing  the  revenue  to  any  material  loss.  As 
we  must,  at  all  events,  count  the  trees,  it  would  not  be  much 
additional  labour  to  ascertain  what  number  of  old  trees  the 
owner  proposed  to  cut  down,  to  examine  whether  only  a  part 
or  the  whole  could  not  bear  the  tax,  and  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate remission,  leaving  them  standing.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  witliout  being  liable  to  too  much  abuse,  we  must  be 
content  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  the  old  trees.    The  injury  will 
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not  be  great,  and  will  soon  be  counterbalanced  by  increase  of 
produce,  because  the  relief  which  the  owner  will  derive  from 
the  remission  on  his  old  trees,  will  enable  him  the  more  easily 
to  replace  them  with  a  greater  number  of  young  trees. 

The  result  with  regard  to  the  revenue  of  the  proposed  Resnittothe 

*  o  r      r  revenue. 

revisions  would  be  as  follows : — 

Present  revenae.  Future  revenue.  Decreftse. 

Low  rice  land     10,71,828    0    8^  9,31,905    2  19  1,39,922    1  89| 

Upland  rice  and  oU,  &o.         21,887    162^  21,887    162^ 

Plantation           4,26,201    3  48}  3,94,503    2  24  31,698    1  24} 

15,19,917    1  19}    13,48,296    2    5^      1,71,620    3  14^ 
But  if  we  reBtore  the  pepper-taz  ...  ...  1,20,000    0    0 

The  decrease  of  revenue  would  not  exceed  ...  ...  Bs.  51,620    3  14} 

Mr.  Graeme  has  taken  great  pains  in  framing  a  rule  for  the  Method  of 
revision  of  plantation  revenue.     The  best  principle  would  be  proposed  by 

,-1  n     ^  •/•!  Ill  •!        Mr.  Griemc 

that  of  a  certam  snare  oi  the  rent,  if  the  rent  could  be  easily  *"  *^« ««« «' 

plantation 

ascertained.  But  unfortunately  this  cannot  be  done,  because  the  revenue. 
rent  of  plantation  is  constantly  fluctuating ;  and  Mr.  Graeme  is 
therefore  obliged  to  adopt  another,  which  he  explains  at  full 
length,  and  which  appears  to  be  as  free  from  objection  as  any 
that  can  be  found.  His  plan  is  in  substance  as  follows : — He 
takes  the  whole  number  of  trees  according  to  the  accounts 
delivered  by  the  owners  themselves  in  1805-6 ;  he  makes  addi- 
tions of  young  and  deductions  of  old  trees  for  the  interval  of 
time;  he  deducts  all  young  trees  not  yet  bearing;  he  takes  the 
produce  of  all  the  remaining  trees  according  to  the  owners' 
accounts  of  1805 ;  he  calculates  the  value  of  the  produce  by 
what  he  has  ascertained  to  be  the  average  price  of  each  dis- 
trict; he  estimates  the  Government  share  generally  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  at  one-third  of  the  gross  produce, 
but  in  some  districts  a  little  higher,  where  it  is  so  by  usage. 
From  these  calculations  he  finds  the  average  Government 
assessment. 

Mr.  Graeme  thinks  an  export  custom  revenue  so  much  oyections 

*  to  an  export 

preferable  to  a  land  revenue  on  pepper,  that  he  recommends  duty  on 
trial  of  it  on  an  increased  rate,  so  as  to  make  up  from  the 
export  duty  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,20,000  for  land  revenue  abolished 
He  states,  however,  that  it  is  liable  to  strong  objection  from 
the  inducement  it  would  offer  to  smuggling.  But  there  is  q, 
difficulty  which  he  does  not  notice — the  Act  of  Parliament 
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which  prevents  the  imposition  of  new  duties.    The  export  duty 

required  to  make  up  the  sum  proposed  would  be  twenty-seven 

per  cent     If  the  land-tax  were  revised,  it   should,  in  Mr. 

Graeme's  opinion,  be  fixed  at  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce, 

and  would  at  this  rate  yield  Ks.  1,20,000.     He  thinks  that  the 

quantity  might  be  fixed  at  6000  candies,  and  the  price  at 

eighty  rupees  per  candy,  both  of  which  are  lower  than  the 

average  of  late  years.   From  1812  to  1817  the  average  export 

by  sea  and  land  has  been  candies  6712-13-2^,  which  at  the 

tarifi"  rates  of  Rs.  94-1-22^*  gives  Rs.  6,33,051-1-18,  on  which 

the  land  revenue  is  only  20^f  per  cent.    Mr.  Graeme  proposes 

that  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce  shall  be  the  share  of  the 

Government,  and  that  whenever  this  one-fourth  at  the  tariff 

rate  of  the  day  shall  exceed  Rs.  1,20,000,  the  excess  shall  be 

remitted  to  the  owners  of  the  plantations. 

Points  im-  Should  it  be  foimd  advisable  hereafter  to  revert  to  a  land- 

SmiSidiJg     tax  on  pepper,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  not  meet  with  any 

cons^era  on  ^pp^gj^j^^  from  the  laudowncrs,  and  that  it  will  be  established 

mentofa      with  as  little  difficulty  as  the  tax  on  any  other  kind  of  planta- 

proper  •'^  .  •'  * 

gradation  of   tiou.     But  the  considcratiou  of  the  pepper-tax,  the  tobacco 
eervanui.  the  and  timber  monopolies,  and  even  of  the  revision  of  the  rice 

division  of 

tiie  country    laud-tax,  may  be  deferred  for  the  present.     The  points  which 
and  villages,  demand  immediate  attention  are  those  already  noticed  in  the 

and  the  •' 

Sl^unul  second  paragraph,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  proper  grada- 
garteS  ^^^^  ^^  revenue  servants,  the  division  of  the  country  into 
assessment,  districts,  or  tahsildaries,  and  villages,  and  the  revision  of  the 
rent  of  plantation.  These  arrangements  cannot  be  carried 
into  effect  unless  by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  revenue 
and  with  the  people  of  Malabar.  The  present  Collector  has 
had  long  experience,  and  might,  had  no  change  been  contem- 
plated, have  answered  very  well  to  conduct  the  existing 
system.  But  from  his  having  been  long  habituated  to  loose 
and  defective  accounts,  from  his  want  of  confidence  in  the 
people,  from  his  disinclination  to  the  intended  change,  and 
from  other  circumstances,  I  am  satisfied  that  he  could  not, 
with  any  hope  of  success,  be  chosen  as  the  instrument  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system.  The  person  best  qualified 
for  this  purpose  is  Mr.  Graeme,  by  whom  it  has  been  proposed 
and  supported  by  so  many  facts  drawn  from  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country.  By  selecting  him  we 
shall  lose  for  a  time  the  benefit  of  his  services  in  the  Sudder 
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Adilat  But  this  ought  to  give  way  to  the  higher  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  a  whole  province,  which  are  e&sentially 
concerned  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  internal  order, 
which  shall  render  it  more  easy  than  at  present  to  learn  the 
actual  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  remove  every  cause  of 
real  grievance.  I  have  therefore  no  difficulty  in  reconmiending 
that  Mr.  Graeme  be  sent  back  as  Commissioner  to  Malabar,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  system  proposed ;  and  that,  in  order  the 
better  to  fisrcilitate  his  progress,  he  be  authorized  to  assume  the 
immediate  revenue  management  of  any  one  or  more  districts^ 
whenever  he  may  deem  it  advisable. 


X 
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TIMBER  MONOPOI4Y  IN  MALABAR  AND  CANARA. 


26th  NoYember,  1829. 

Origin  of  the  The  forest  monopoljT  has  arisen  partly  from  public,  partly 
monopoly,  froxn  private  views.  As  far  back  as  1799,  only  a  few  months 
after  we  had  got  possession  of  Canara,  the  Collector  was 
requested  to  recommend  the  appointment  of  a  Conservator  of 
the  Forests ;  but  he  refused,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  country. 

In  1805  the  Madras  Government  assented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  agent  from  Bombay,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
forests  could  be  paade  available  for  ship>building.  This  was 
no  sooner  done,  than  Captain  Johnson  asked  assistance  to  get 
tipiber  not  claimed  by  individuals  as  private  property.  The 
Govengnent  promised  reasonable  assistance ;  but  there  can  he 
no  reasonable  assistance  where  Government  interferes,  and  this 
slight  beginning  with  reasonable  assistance  has  now  grown  up 
into  a  wide  and  oppressive  monopoly. 
Forertsof  The  Supreme  Government,  in  1806,  forwarded  an  order  of 

canJra  *°  the  Houourable  the  Court  of  Directors,  dated  the  3rd  of  July, 
the  superin-  1805,  to  the  Madras  Government  to  transfer  to  that  of  Bombay 
the  Bombay    full  authority  ovcr  the  forests  and  timber  trade  of  Malabar,  in 

Govern-  ,       "  ^  n  1  \  iir 

ment.  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  wood  to  the  navy,  as  well  as  lor 

their  own  shipping, '  provided  the  Supreme  Government  saw  no 
'  weighty  objection,'  None  appears  to  have  been  seen,  as  the 
transfer  was  made  immediately.  The  Madras  Government  went 
even  beyond  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court,  which  applied 
only  to  Malabar ;  for  in  December,  1806,  at  the  request  of  Bom- 
bay, it  made  over  to  that  Government  the  forests  of  Canara  also, 
because  they  were  said  to  have  crooked  timber,  which  Malabar 
wanted.    The  Conservator  of  the  Forests,  at  this  early  period, 
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wanted  a  regulation  to  arm  him  with  powers  in  the  coimtry. 
The  Madras  Gbvemment  answered  that '  it  was  not  intended 
'  to  give  him  powers  which  might  infringe  on  the  positive  right 
'of  the  inhabitants/  and  refused  to  enact  a  regulation;  but 
being  constantly  urged,  gradually  gave  way,  and  in  April,  1807, 
a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Malabar,  which  begins  with 
declaring  that '  The  Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  having 
'resolved  to  assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  forests,*  &a  This 
proclamation  excited  a  discontent  which  has  never  subsided. 
It  places  the  forests  of  Malabar  and  Canara  under  the  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  Bombay  Qovermnent,  announces 
Captain  Watson  as  Conservator,  and  prohibits  the  cutting  or 
destroying  tree9  in  the  teal^  forests.  Orders  were  transmitted 
with  this  prodi^nation  to  the  local  officers,  to  assist  the  Con- 
servator in  preserving  the  forests.  Ord^ers  were  likewise  soon 
after  issued,  at  the  request  of  the  Bombay  Qovemment,  exempt- 
ing the  timber  trade  generally  on  the  Malabar  coast  from  the 
payment  of  duties.  The  Judge  at  Tellicherry  haying  requested 
instructions  as  to  whether  the  Conservator  was  at  liberty  to 
prevent  the  transit  and  export  of  private  timber  ^thout  ^ 
permit  from  him,  the  Madras  Government  answered  that  they 
saw  no  objection,  provided  it  was  only  with  the  view  of  a,scer- 
taining  the  quantity  of  tin\ber  exported ;  but  that  th^  Court 
wa0  to  see  that  it  did,  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  individuals 
to  export  their  own  private  timber. 

Complaints  had  been  constantly  coming  even  before  this  ^^SP^S- 
time  against  the  system,  and  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  was  then  in  ^^^^^^ 
Malabar,  recommended  that  the  private  rights  in  the  forests  {J^J^J^^ 
should  be  bought  up  by  Qovemment.    This  plan  was  adopted  jj^p^e!*'^* 
by  Captain  Watson,  but  seems  to  have  been  executed  only  in 
part,  and  to  have  been  relinquished,  on  his  departure,  by  his 
successors.      Complaints    still    continued,    and    the    Madras 
Government,  in  transmitting  to  Bombay  a  petition  from  certain 
timber  merchants  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Conservator 
and  the  monopoly  of  the  forests  by  Government,  suggested  the 
propriety  of  the  Conservator*s  confining  his  operations  to  the 
forests,  undoubtedly  public  property.     But  this  was  the  very 
difficulty,  for  it  had  never  been  ascertained  what  was  public 
and  what  private,  and  the  Conservator's  establishment  had, 
therefore,  little  difficulty  in  extending  their  claims  over  the 
private  forests.     After  the  petition  in  question  had  been 
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referred  to  Bombay,  and  received  from  thence  with  the  Conser- 
vator's reply,  the  Judge  of  Tellicheny  was  directed  by  Govern- 
ment to  inform  the  petitioners  that  their  claims  could  not  be 
admitted,  and  that  they  might  prosecute  them  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  regulations.  But  it  is  evident  that,  whatever 
have  been  the  merits  of  these  petitioners'  claims,  the  actual 
proprietors  were  exposed  to  great  hardship ;  for  they  are  first 
placed  under  a  system  whose  inevitable  tendency  is  to  invade 
their  rights,  and  then  left  to  seek  redress  in  the  Courts. 
The  consequences  were  what  might  have  been  foreseen ;  the 
evil  increased  every  day.  The  Conservator  gradually  asserted 
a  claim  to  teak  grown  on  private  estates,  which  not  being 
sufficiently  resisted,  the  monopoly,  by  the  end  of  1809,  was 
pretty  weU  established  over  Malabar  and  Canara. 
Propoaaito  In  1809  the  Bombay  Government  proposed,  on  the  ground 

export  of      of  Weakening  the  pirates,  to  prevent  the  export  of  timber  for 
Cochin  and     ship-buildiuff  from  Cochin  and  Travancore  to  the  Gulfs  of 

TraTttncore 

to  the  Gulfs  Persia  and  Arabia  :  but  the  Supreme  Government,  on  the  case 

of  Persia  and  i*  <.-i.i«T 

Arabia.  being  referred  to  them  from  Madras,  refused  to  interfere.  In 
1811  an  application  to  the  same  effect  was  made  by  the  Bom- 
bay to  the  Supreme  Government,  who  authorized  the  Madras 
Government  to  endeavour  to  carry  the  measure  into  effect  if  it 
appeared  advisable. 
Proposal  to  In  September,  1811,  the  Bombay  Government  stated  that 

Manaaiore  the  Maugalorc  merchants,  being  shut  out  firom  getting  timber 
from  pur-  in  Cauara,  resorted  to  Coorg,  and  requested  that  the  Rajah 
timber  in  might  be  required  to  hold  aU  the  teak  and  poon  in  his  country 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Company.  The  Supreme  Government 
refused  their  assent  to  this  proposition.  Had  they  decided 
otherwise,  the  merchants  of  Mangalore  would  surely  have  had 
much  ground  for  complaining  of  the  rigour  of  our  administra- 
tion. They  had  been  shut  out  by  us  from  getting  timber  in 
their  own  country,  and  when  they  go  for  it  into  a  foreign  one, 
they  are  also  followed  by  our  restrictions. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  having  made  a  contract  for 
one  year  for  supplying  the  Mahratta  districts  with  timber 
from  Sunda  above  the  Ghdts,  the  Board  of  Revenue  objected 
strongly  to  this  measure,  and  showed  that  it  was  a  complete 
deviation  from  the  intention  of  the  Conservator  system,  as  it 
raised  a  land  revenue  from  the  forests  of  S^da  by  the  sale  of 
wood  for  inland  consumption. 


Coorg. 
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In  1812  the  Bombay  Government,  in  forwarding  to  Madras 
an  application  from  a  native  merchant  to  build  a  ship  at 
Cochin,  suggested  the  propriety  of  removing  the  restrictions 
on  the  timber  trade  of  Malabar ;  and  this  measure,  on  being 
recommended  by  the  Madras  to  the  Supreme  Government,  was 
authorized.  But  as  it  was  interpreted  merely  to  remove  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  export  of  timber  to  the  Gulfs  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Cutch,  the  monopoly  still  remained  with  little  diminution 
as  before.  The  Madras  Government,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Bombay  on  this  subject,  explained  that  their  late  orders 
on  this  head  were  meant  to  put  the  timber  trade  on  its  former 
footing,  and  not  to  open  the  Company's  forests  to  private  mer- 
chanta  But  the  original  and  main  grievance  was  not  removed 
by  this  declaration.  The  line  between  public  and  private 
forests  had  not  been  ascertained.  All  that  the  merchants 
wanted  was  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  private 
timber  not  required  for  the  King's  or  Company's  ships ;  but 
what  they  called  private,  the  Conservator  called  public  timber. 

In  1814  the  Conservator  attempted  to  stop  Cochin  teak  Attempt  to 
on  its  passage  to  the  sea.  Though  the  Bombay  Government  monopoly 
had  agreed,  on  the  representation  of  the  Resident,  that  timber  «>r«  and 
belonging  to  Cochin  should  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
Company's  territories  on  paying  the  regular  duties,  and  though 
this  resolution  had  been  communicated  to  the  Resident,  they 
afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  their  Marine  Board, 
objected  to  the  arrangement ;  but  it  was  allowed  to  continue, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Madras  Government  that  it  was  too 
late  to  withhold  what  had  already  been  granted.  The  Bombay 
Government  communicated  at  the  same  time  that  they  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  treat  with  the  Rajah  of  Cochin  for  all  his 
timber.  This  was  followed  by  another  application  for  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  all  the  timber  cut  in  Cochin  and  Travancore 
for  the  purposes  of  ship-building.  The  Resident,  in  answer  to 
a  reference  made  to  him  on  this  subject,  stated  that  the  R^j^ 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  would  be  happy  to  enter  into 
engagements  to  sell  all  their  wood  to  the  Company,  provided 
they  got  a  fiiir  price.  He  exposed  the  impolicy  of  acting  on 
any  other  principle,  and  by  his  just  and  enlarged  views  he 
saved  the  people  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  from  the  evils  of 
the  forest  monopoly.  But  though  these  two  provinces  have 
been  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Conservator,  we  have  still. 


van- 
l 
Cochin. 
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down  to  the  present  year,  frequent  complaints  by  his  depart- 
ment and  the  inhabitants  of  mutual  encroachments. 
Proposed  In  our  provinces  of  Malabar  and  Canara,  the  severity  of 

l^Shrefer-     the  forcst  system  increased  every  day ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it 
conLrvancy   was  SO  Undefined  that  the  judges  who  punished  the  ryots  for 
Maubar.       trcspassos,  wcrc  in  doubt  whether  the  Conservator  was  amen- 
able to  the  Courts.    In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  system  should,  from  one  of  mere  preservation, 
become  one  of  oppressive  monopoly.     It  was  complained  of  by 
all  the  local  authorities,  by  the  judges,  the  magistrates^  and  the 
Collectors.     The  Judge  of  South  Malabar  observes  that>  by  the 
Bombay  instructions  of  1806, '  it  was  considered  that  the  timber 
'  on  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  country  is  the  property  of  the 
'  landlords,  and  the  jungles  forming  the  eastern  boundary  the 
'  undoubted  right  of  the  Honourable  Company ; '  and  that  'it 
'  may  be  equally  unknown  to  the  Bombay  Govenunent  and  to 
'that  of  Fort  St  George  that  teak  timber,  the   growth  of 
'  private  estates  paying  revenue  to  Government,  is  cut  down 
'  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and 
'  that  jungle  timber,  the  growth  of  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
'country,  is  equally  liable  to   the  duty  levied  by  the  Con* 
'  servator  with  that  felled  in  the  forest*    These  remarks  were 
contained  in  a  letter  submitting  his  opinion  on  the  draft  of  a 
proposed  Regulation  for  the  Conservator.    The  Madras  Govern- 
ment had,  in  1814,  suggested  to  that  of  Bombay  the  propriety 
of  a  Regulation  to  define  and  lunit  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
servator.    In  the  following  year  the  draft  of  a  Regulation  was 
received  from  Bombay  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Marine 
Board ;  but  as  it  was  calculated  rather  to  strengthen  than  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Conservator,  it  was  objected  to  by 
the  local  authorities,  for  whose  opinion  it  was  circulated    Mr. 
Warden,  the  Collector  of  Malabar,  stated  the  hardship  of  the 
inhabitants  not  being  permitted  to  cut  wood  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses without  paying  duty,  or  even  firewood  without  a  permit, 
proposed  to  draw  the  line  between  public  and  private  forest, 
and  submitted  an  amended  draft.    This  amended  draft  was 
approved  by  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors,  and  ordered 
to  be  engrafted  upon  the  body  of  the  proposed  Regulatioa    It 
was  sent  to  Bombay,  but  wafl  not  returned  until  the  present 
year. 

The  Regulation  in  its  present  shape,  though  much  im- 
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proved,  is  still  highly  objectionabla     Section  II.  provides  for  The  appoint, 
the  appointment  of  the  Conservator  by  the  Bombay  Govern-  cowe^ator 
ment.     If  we  are  to  have  Conservators  at  all,  they  should  be  Govennnent 
from  Madras.     It  is  contrary  to  all  just  principles  of  Govern-  oiijection- 
ment  that  the  servants  of  one  Government  should  be  vested 
with  such  pcwers  in  the  territories  of  another,  as  are  given 
to  the   Conservator.     The  appointment  of   the   Conservator 
should   be  vested  in  the  Government  to  which  the  forests 
belong,   as    being    the    arrangement   most  likely  to    insure 
cordiality  and  efficiency.     By  Section  IIL  the  collection  of  the  Thoaenrants 
interior  duties  on  timber  and  the  general  superintendence  of  PraSSency 
the  export  timber  trade  are  transferred  to  Bombay.     These  beinvwted 
powers  are  very  objectionable  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  of  in  another. 
another  Government,  who  can  have  no  interest  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  this.     We  are  foreigners  in  this 
country  even  under  our  own  Government,  and  can  seldom  take 
all  the  interest  we  ought  to  do  in  the  welfare  of  the  natives. 
But  when  we  bring  the  servants  of  another  Presidency  to 
exercise  authority  over  them,  we  augment  the  evil  of  this 
indifference.     By  Sections  VII.  and  VIII.,  cutting  and  wasting 
&rc  to  be  punished,^ and  the  Magistrates  are  to  order  their 
servants  to  assist  those  of  the  Conservator  in  apprehending 
offendera     This  is  erecting  a  double  jurisdiction^  with  all  the 
confusion  and  clashing  of  authorities  which  the  transfer  of  the 
police  to  the  Collector  was  intended  to  obviate.    By  Section 
XII  the  public  forests  are  defined  to  be  the  gh&ts  and  the 
hiUy  tracta     But  this  definition  is  not  accurate,  and  would  not 
prevent  abuse,  as  private  lands  and  forests  are  often  situated  The  enact- 
amonfir  the  gh&ts  and  the  hilly  tracts  along  their  bases.     But  Regulation 

.  .    ,  .  ,  Inexpedient, 

it  is  needless  to  examine  the  provisions  of  a  Begulation  which  as  tending  to 
ought  never  to  be  enacted.  To  pass  a  Begulation  at  all  would  Byetemwhich 
only  serve  to  confirm  the  system  which  we  wish  to  abolish.        aboiiahed. 

In  order  to  protect  the  property  of  the  public  and  of  indi-  The  con»er- 
viduals  in  the  forests,  their  limits  must  first  be  ascertained,  and  monopoly 

'  '  Bhouldbe 

wUB  can  only  be  done  by  a  survey.  But  there  can  be  no  withdrawn. 
investigation  of  rights  while  the  monopoly  continues.  The 
Conservator  and  the  monopoly  must  first  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  public  and  private  rights  may  be  freely  and  fairly  ascer- 
tained. It  is  inseparable  from  the  very  nature  of  such  an 
establishment,  having  interests  and  objects  at  variance  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  that  it  should  perpetually  encroach ; 
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and  while  it  is  allowed  to  atand,  it  will  create  so  many  impedi- 
ments as  to  render  a  survey  quite  impracticable.  By  abolish- 
ing the  monopoly,  private  rights  will  at  once  be  secured  by 
each  man  looking,  as  formerly,  after  his  own.  Public  rights 
may  suflfer  some  little  invasion  from  smugglers,  but  the  Collector 
can  easily,  by  the  means  in  his  hands,  prevent  the  mischief 
from  becoming  of  any  importance,  and  he  and  the  inhabitants 
will  easily  adjust  their  respective  rights  when  they  are  freed 
from  the  intervening  authority  of  the  Conservator. 

Under  the  Native  Princes  and  under  our  own  Grovemment, 
before  the  appointment  of  the  Conservator,  the  trade  and  timber 
was  perfectly  free,  subject  to  a  duty  on  exportation.  Every 
conservancy  ryot  planted  or  cut  down  at  pleasure  on  his  own  property. 
Part  of  his  property  consisted  of  hills,  some  near,  others 
remote,  from  his  habitation.  On  these  hills  he  occasionally 
cleared  away  spots  in  succession  for  cultivation,  by  selling  or 
burning  the  trees  without  any  interference  whatever,  because 
they  were  his  property  as  much  as  his  rice  fields,  and  were 
included  in  the  deeds  of  sale  of  his  estate.  They  constituted 
a  material  part  of  the  property  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
pay  his  revenue,  because  tliey  furnished  all  the  materials  for 
his  buildings  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and  also  the 
manure  of  his  lands ;  for  as  there  are  no  sheep  and  few  cattle 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  the  manure  is  principally  composed  of 
shrubs,  leaves,  and  branches  of  treea  The  ryot  had  complete 
control  over  his  wood  of  every  kind,  whether  on  the  hills  or 
in  the  villages,  because  it  could  not  be  taken  from  him  without 
a  violation  of  private  property  and  administration  both  of  his 
income  and  of  the  revenue.  But  what  is  his  situation  now  ? 
He  cannot  cut  down  or  sell  a  bit  of  wood  on  his  own  property 
for  the  most  ordinary  purposes.  He  cannot  even  remove  the 
young  teak  plants,  which  spring  up  from  seeds  scattered  by 
the  wind,  though  they  are  injuring.  Though  he  cannot  himself 
cut  down  his  own  trees,  the  Conservator  cuts  them  down  at 
pleasure,  both  on  his  hills  and  in  his  fields  and  gardens,  and 
makes  him  pay  duty  on  the  wood;  and  he  not  only  levies  duties, 
but  he  confiscates  property.  A  monopoly,  or  even  any  restric- 
tion on  the  cutting  of  wood,  is  in  Malabar  vexatious  and 
oppressive  in  the  highest  degree.  Wood  is  wanted  in  large 
quantities  for  every  purpose,  for  boats,  houses,  bams,  and 
granaries.     In  a  country  where  the  fall  of  rain  duiing  the  five 
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monsoon  months  is  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
inches,  and  sometimes  nearly  fifty  inches  in  one  month,  it  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  make  any  building  waterproof.  The 
houses  of  all  the  more  substantial  ryots  have  a  double  roof  or 
two  stories.  In  the  lower  the  family  resides ;  the  upper  serves 
as  a  lumber-room,  but  its  chief  use  is  to  defend  the  lower  and 
carry  off  the  water.  The  bams  and  granaries  are  necessarily 
constructed  in  a  still  more  substantial  manner,  because  a  great 
part  of  the  grain  is  reaped  in  the  rainy  season  during  short 
intervals  of  simshine,  and,  in  order  to  be  dried,  is  instantly 
carried  into  the  bams,  which  are  made  large  for  that  purpose. 
The  principal  public  buildings  were  formerly  covered  with 
copper,  as  the  only  means  of  completely  excluding  the  water. 
The  copper  was  stripped  off  and  coined  into  money  by  Tippoo 
Sultan.  But  we  go  beyond  him.  He  only  deprived  them  of 
the  copper,  but  we  of  the  wood  of  their  roof,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  we  prevent  them,  by  our  restrictions,  from  replacing 
it  These  harsh  measures  have  had  their  natural  result — 
clamour  and  confirmed  aversion  and  discontent,  if  not  open 
resistance. 

Why  should  we  persevere  in  such  conduct,  when  we  have  Free  trade  in 
not  even  the  pretence  of  any  great  national  object  to  vindicate  conducive 
it  The  world  is  at  peace,  a^d  even  if  we  were  pressed  by  T^ST 
war,  nothing  could  defend  a  continuance  of  such  injustice  eystem. 
towards  the  people  of  Malabar  and  Canara.  The  aid  of  the 
British  navy  was  the  original  ground  of  the  monopoly ;  the 
weakening  of  the  pirates  was  a  subsequent  one.  The  danger 
of  the  pirates  has  long  since  passed,  and  the  restriction  on  the 
timber  trade  to  the  Gulfs  of  Arabia  and 'Persia  has  been  aban- 
doned But  the  navy,  it  may  be  said,  still  requires  the  forests 
of  Malabar  to  build  one  or  two  ships  annually.  If  this  is  the 
case,  the  timber  should  be  purchased  in  the  market  without 
any  restrictive  system ;  or  if  economy  be  the  sole  object,  if  we 
can  believe  that  it  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  navy 
to  get  the  timber  of  its  Indian  ships  a  little  cheaper  than 
usual,  it  may  be  got  as  cheap  without  a  Conservator  as  with 
one,  nay,  much  cheaper,  if  we  reckon  the  expense  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  the  loss  which  private  property  and  the  public 
revenue  sustained  from  the  hindrance  of  trade  and  agriculture 
by  the  forest  laws.  Even  if  the  timber  under  a  free  trade 
were  a  little  more  expensive,  what  great  matter  ?    Better  that 
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it  should  not  only  be  a  little  more,  but  that  not  a  single  ship 
should  be  built,  than  at  the  expense  of  such  misgovemment 
There  is  no  danger,  however,  of  a  want  of  timber.  The  course 
we  are  now  pursuing  is  the  most  likely  to  cause  the  want  A 
system  to  which  a  whole  country  is  hostile  can  never  succeed ; 
the  inhabitants  will  neglect  or  destroy  the  trees  they  cannot 
gain  by.  The  navy  is  not  indebted  to  the  Conservator  for  a  bit 
of  wood.  All  that  has  been  used  sprung  up  without  him 
under  the  old  system,  and  will,  if  permitted,  continue  to  grow 
and  furnish  a  constant  supply.  The  people  of  Malabar  and 
Canara  are  chiefly  agriculturists  and  merchants.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  ryots  are  traders,  and  their  country, 
being  intersected  by  rivers  and  creeks,  enables  them  to  bring 
the  produce  to  the  coast  in  their  own  boats  for  sale,  and  they 
are  too  good  traders  not  to  cultivate  teak,  or  whatever  wood  is 
likely  to  yield  a  profit  They  are  fond  of  planting.  They 
plant  trees  for  sale,  for  their  private  use,  and  in  order  to  devote 
to  their  temples,  and  to  encourage  them  no  Regulation  is  wanted 
but  a  free  market.  Restore  the  liberty  of  trade  in  private 
wood.  Let  the  public  be  guarded  by  its  ancient  protector;  not 
a  stranger,  but  the  Collector  and  Magistrate  of  the  country, 
and  we  shall  get  all  the  wood  the  country  can  yield,  more 
certainly  than  by  any  restrictive  measurea  Private  timber 
will  be  increased  by  good  prices,  and  trade  and  agriculture 
will  be  freed  from  vexation.  If  timber  cannot  be  preserved 
by  these  measures,  it  wiU  not  by  any  other.  Independent  of 
what  is  due  to  justice,  sound  policy  should  lead  us  to  be 
cautious  in  tampering  with  the  feelings  of  a  people  often 
turbulent,  and  who  now  submit  reluctantly  to  our  monopoly, 
and  we  should  recollect  that  no  paltry  profit  in  timber  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  goodwilL  It  is  a  mockery  to 
talk  of  the  protection  of  property  under  our  Government,  when 
we  maintain  a  Conservator's  establishment,  whose  chief  business 
it  is  to  invade  every  man's  property,  to  harass  him  in  his  own 
fields,  in  his  bam,  in  his  house,  and  in  his  temple. 

The  system  is  one  which  is  founded  on  the  direct  violation 
of  private  property,  and  sets  every  man,  the  landholder,  the 
mechanic,  and  the  merchant,  against  the  Government.  It  may 
be  thought  that  these  evils  might  be  obviated  by  confining  the 
Conservator  to  the  public  forests,  but  this  would  prove  a  very 
inadequate  remedy.     Endless  interruption  would  still  be  given 
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to  the  sale  and  transit  of  private  wood,  on  pretence  of  its  being 
public.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  that  private  timber 
could  be  perfectly  secured  from  all  interference,  the  complete 
preservation  of  the  public  forests  would,  of  itself,  be  a  serious 
injury  to  the  country.  If  no  part  of  a  hill  where  teak  or  poon 
is  now  growing,  is  to  be  cultivated,  it  would  stop  the  progress 
of  cultivation  over  all  hills  belonging  to  Government.  In  many 
places,  what  is  now  forest  and  covered  with  teak  and  otlier 
trees,  was  formerly  a  cultivated  country,  and  will  again  be 
cleared  and  have  villages,  if  not  prevented  by  the  Conservator. 
The  system  we  are  following  and  now  seeking  to  legalize  by  a 
liegulation,  is  worthy  only  of  the  times  of  the  Norman  Forest 
Laws.  It  is  a  system  for  preserving  and  augmenting  the  waste, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  discouraging  agriculture  and  laying 
waste  the  country.  The  only  remedy  for  such  evils  is  its 
entire  abolition. 

The  appointment  of  the  Conservator  was  sanctioned  by  the  conne  to  be 
Honourable  Court  of  Directors  only  on  the  condition  that  there  pending* 
should  be  no  material  objection  to  it.  The  many  strong  objec-  the  court  of 
tions  which  have  since  appeared  were  probably  not  then  fore- 
seen ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  whenever  they  are  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  Honourable  Court,  they  wUl  concur  in  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  system  which  has  produced 
them.  The  attainment  of  this  desirable  object  may  perhaps 
be  hastened  by  an  immediate  application  to  the  Supreme 
Government  on  the  subject,  because,  as  that  Government  was 
authorized  by  the  Honourable  Court  to  exercise  its  discretion 
in  permitting  the  appointment  of  a  Conservator,  it  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  exercise  a  similar  discretion  in  ordering  the 
abolition  of  his  office.  I  have  already  said  that  no  Regulation 
is  necessary ;  but  it  will  be  proper,  pending  our  reference  to 
Bengal  and  England,  to  direct  the  Collector  to  levy  the  duties 
on  the  timber  at  the  usual  rates,  and  to  assist  the  Conservator 
in  protecting  the  Company's  forests,  and  to  order  him  to  publish 
the  exemption  of  private  wood  from  the  Conservator's  control, 
and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  interference  of  his 
department  with  what  is  private  property. 
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13th  Iteoember,  1822. 

subopdina-     It  appears  from  the  case  now  under  consideration,  as  well 
?^?id      ^^  ^^^°^  what  took  place  in  Tanjore,  that  the  Sub-Collectors 
JJ«g||*Tate     do  not  sufficiently  understand  their  relative  situation  to  the 
Slir«£J^Mxd  Principal  Collector.     A   Sub-Collector  and  Magistrate  is  in 
Magi8ti»t«.     every  respect  as  completely  under  the  authority  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Collector  as  any  assistant  is.     It  is  his  duty  to  obey,  not 
to  discuss  the  orders  of  his  superior.     It  is  not  likely  that 
he  will  ever  redeive  from  him  any  order  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  execute.     But  even  should  anything  so  extraor- 
dinary occur,  it  is  then  his  duty  to  state  his  sentiments 
respectfully  to  him,  and  should  he  persist  in    his  former 
opinion,  there  ought  to  be  no  reply,  but  an  appeal,  if  neces- 
sary, should  at  once  be  made  to  superior  authority.    The  Sub- 
Collector  can  never  be  permitted  to  enter  into  controversy  with 
his  Principal,  or  to  seek  to  put  him  in  the  wrong.  *  Every  such 
attempt  will  always  be  marked  by  the  displeasure  of  Govern- 
ment.   The  Principal  Collector  must  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
cretion, guided  by  circumstances  as  to  the  extent  of  authority 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  Sub-Collector;  but  as  the  main  object  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Sub-Collector  is  to  enable  him  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  office  of  Collector,  it  is  evident  that  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  make  his  settlements,  and  to  discharge  and 
entertain  his  servants,  and  generally  to  perform  every  duty 
confided  to  him,  with  as  little  interference  as  may  be  com- 
patible with  the  security  of  the  revenue  and  the  protection  of 
public  servants,  as  well  as  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
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7th  Jannarj,  1823. 

Mt  late    loumey  through  the  Northern   Sirk&rs  and   Nel-  ot^jecuor 
lore  occupied  a  period  of  three  months,  and  as  I  marched 
every  day,  except  when  obliged  to  halt  by  the  rising  of 
rivers,  or  the  necessity  of  giving  rest  to  the  cattle,  no  time 
was  left   for  any  minute  investigations.     The   Sirk&rs   are 
among  our  oldest  possessions,  and  so  much  had  been  written 
upon  them  that  I  did  not  expect  to  learn  anything  regarding 
them  that  was  not  already  known.      My  object,  therefore, 
was  not  the  examination  of  details,  but  rather  from  personal 
communication  with  the  local  authorities  and  the  zemind&rs 
and  principal  inhabitants  to  ascertain  the  general  condition  of 
the  people,  the  political  state  of  the  country,  the  main  causes 
which  led  to  the  frequent  disturbance  of  its  tranquillity,  and 
the  means  most  likely  to  remedy  the  disorder.     I  was  satisfied 
that  my  journey  would  at  least  show  the  people  of  the  Sirk^ 
that  Grovemmeut  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  that, 
if  it  produced  no  other  result,  it  would  not  have  been  alto- 
gether without  advantage 

The  zemind^  have  lonir  had,  and  stiU  have,  such  ex-  Thezemin. 

,  dire  of  the 

tensive  power  and  influence  as  to  claim  the  first  place  in  Northern 
every  inquiry  concerning  the  state  of  the  country.  I  shall 
therefore  notice  most  of  those  who  met  me  on  my  tour,  and 
the  conversation  I  had  with  some  of  them,  when  it  tends  to 
throw  any  light  on  their  character  or  their  mode  of  managing 
their  districts.  The  only  principal  zeminddrs  whom  I  did  not 
see  were  those  of  Jeypore  and  GoomsAr.  The  Jeypore  man  was 
confined  at  home  by  age  and  sickness,  and  as  the  Goom- 
s4r  man's  zemind&ri  lies  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Ganjam  district,  and  as  I  went  no  further  north  than  Ichchd- 
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pur,  he  could  not  have  reached  my  tents  unless  I  had  halted 
four  or  five  days  longer  at  that  place,  which  I  could  not 
venture  to  do,  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  badness  of  the  weather.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not 
see  him,  because  I  should  probably  have  been  better  able  to 
judge  from  his  verbal  communications  than  from  his  letters 
how  far  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  exclude  his  son  were  just 
or  otherwise. 
Ancient  I  landed  in  the  Ganjam  district,  near  Calingapatam,  on  the 

in  Gaiijam.    24!th  July.     There  are  twenty-one  ancient  zemindaries  in  this 
district,  which  pay  altogether  an  annual  permanent  assessment 
of  Rs.  4,35,899-8.     But  some  of  them  are  very  inconsiderable, 
and  their  chiefs  with  respect  to  extent  of  territory  and  amount 
of  revenue  would  be  little  better  than  heads  of  viUagefi,  wer& 
it  not  that  they  derived  a  superior  influence  in  the  country 
from  their  antiquity  and   their   family  alliances  with  the 
greater  zemindars.     The  Khimidi  R^jd  being  considered  as  the 
The  Khimidi  first  in  rank  among  the  Ganjam  chiefs,  and  his  country  being 
that  which  has  most  frequently  been  the  scene  of  disturbance, 
I  proceeded  immediately  towards  Khimidi.    On  the  day  after 
my  arrival  I  was  visited  by  the  BAji,     He  was  timid,  and 
spoke  but  little,  owing  to  his  having  been  always  kept  among 
the  women.    He  is  just  come  of  age,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain 
how  he  may  turn  out.    The  present  manager  is  a  native  of 
the  district,   and  well  enough  qualified,  if  supported.      The 
Rdjd   expressed  his   satisfaction  with   him.     But  I  suspect 
that  in  order  to  gratify  his  mother  and  get  rid  of  her  impor- 
tunity, he  is  secretly  desirous  that  his  maternal  unde,  Pad- 
man&bha  Deo,  should  be  the  diwfin.     I  received,  after  leaving 
Khimidi,  several  letters  on  this  subject  said  to  be  from  the 
bissois  *  and  principal  reddies  and  the  B^j^'s  mother.     Bui 
I  suspected  from  the  nature  and  style  of  them  that  they  were 
written  at  the  suggestion  of  Padman^bha  himself,  or  some 
persons    about   the    Rdjd's    mother.      On  questioning   Pad- 
man^bha  some  time  after,  when  I  saw  him  in  his  own  district, 
regarding  them,  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  them,  and  said 
they  were  probably  written  by  some  persons  about  the  women, 
who  of  themselves  would  not  have  written  anything  so  dis- 
respectful and  absurd.    He  observed,  however,  that  his  nephew 

*  Bi$9oi,  a  petty  chief  of  peoni,  or  ooiiBtables,  who  held  land  on  *  &ToiiiabIe 
tenure,  under  conditionB  of  rendering  j)olice  serrioe.    (See  page  210.) 
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wished  to  have  him  as  diwan;  that  he  would  not  go  to 
KThimidi  if  Govemment  had  any  objection;  but  that  the 
R^jd  had  no  other  person  who  could  establish  his  authority 
by  putting  down  all  the  different  intrigues.  Both  the  Col- 
lector and  the  Sub-Collector,  Mr.  Bayard,  thought  that  his  only 
motive  for  seeking  the  office  was  to  get  possession  of  the 
treasure  which  had  been  saved  during  the  Bijd's  minority. 
But  he  disclaimed  this,  and  offered  either  to  give  security  for 
it  or  to  let  it  be  deposited  with  the  Collector.  Though  he 
£Euled  on  a  former  occasion  when  he  held  the  office  of  diwan, 
and  was  forced  by  a  combination  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
to  resign,  I  still  believe  that  he  is  the  fittest  person  for  it ;  but 
I  left  the  Collector  to  act  as  he  thought  best. 

There  have  been  so  many  revolutions  in  Khimidi,  that  Freanencyof 

•^  ,  rerolutfonii 

there  are  many  claimants  to  the  succession,  sprung  from  inKhimidi. 
Jldjds  formerly  expelled,  and  there  are  parties  within  the 
district,  at  the  head  of  one  of  which  is  the  eldest  widow  of 
the  late  B£,j&,  who  now  resides  at  Chicacole,*  far  beyond  its 
limits.  But  the  youi^g  R^jd  stUl  thinks  her  too  near,  and 
the  only  request  he  made  before  my  departure  was  that  she 
might  be  ordered  to  a  more  distant  residence,  to  prevent  her 
exciting  troubles  in  the  district  The  letters  to  me,  both  from 
the  R&j^'s  mother  and  from  the  bissois,  which  have  been 
already  alluded  to,  were  in  the  highest  degree  disrespectful 
and  threatening. 

On    the   route  from   Khimidi  to  IchchApur,  I   saw   the  zemin<Mr<rf 

■••  Mohlri. 

Jalantra  and  several  other  zemind^,  and  on  reaching  Ichchd- 
pur  I  was  visited  by  the  minor  zemind^  of  Mohiri,  who 
appeared  to  be  an  intelligent  boy.  But  though  the  people 
were  well  pleased  with  his  appointment  and  the  country  was 
quiet,  Mahartah  had  not  left  the  hiUs  to  return  to  his  former 
residence.  I  desired  the  Collector  to  endeavour  to  induce  him 
to  return,  without  showing  too  much  solicitude  about  it,  or 
giving  him  any  cause  for  alarm.  I  believe  that  he  is  still 
apprehensive  that  he  may  be  seized  for  his  past  conduct  when 
off  his  guard.  Such  a  suspicion  ia  injurious  to  the  character  of 
our  administration,  and  ought  to  be  removed.  He  would  pro- 
bably never  have  disturbed  the  country  had  it  not  been  sold 
to  a  8hroff.t    I  concur  with  Mr.  Thackeray  in  thinking  that 

•  Properly,  Mldkvlam, 

t  Shroff— ]^iop&tlj  sarrd/— a  money-changer,  banker  money-lender. 
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the  troubles  in  Mohiri  arose  entirely  from  the  disgrace  which 
the  Deos  of  the  neighbouring  districts  supposed  they  incurred 
by  a  shroff  becoming  the  master  of  an  ancient  zemind^LrL 
Pretender  to         The  day  before  my  arrival  at  Ichch&pur,  I  received  a 

thesemin.  .  "^  "^  .  . 

d^-  petition  in  the  name  of  Yikrama  Naraindar  Deo,  saying  that 

he  was  the  legal  heir  to  Mohiri;  that  he  is  the  son  of  MujaDeo 
by  his  third  wife,  and  was  adopted  by  the  elder  widow  of  the 
former  B£,j&,  Harihar  Naraindar  Deo,  who  was  murdered 
by  his  brothers,  Muja  Deo  and  Guna  Deo,  who  were  both  in 
consequence  imprisoned;  that  Guna  Deo  died  in  confine- 
ment, but  Muja  Deo,  after  eighteen  years,  was  released ;  that 
Muja  Deo  had  three  wives,  the  second  of  whom  was  the 
supposed  but  not  the  real  mother  of  the  present  IULJ&,  as  she 
was  sent  away  by  her  husband  on  account  of  infidelity,  and 
the  Eijd  was  bom  during  her  separation;  that  on  her  hus- 
band being  released  and  getting  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
rupees  monthly,  she  sued  him  in  the  Zilla  Court  for  main- 
tenance, which  decreed  twenty  rupees  monthly,  but  that  this 
decree  was  reversed  by  the  Provincial  Court.  The  Collector,  in 
answer  to  this  petition,  denied  the  illegitimacy  of  the  It&j&, 
said  the  accusation  was  not  proved,  and  that  Muja  Deo  took 
back  the  Edj^'s  mother  and  lived  with  her  till  his  death. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  Collector's 
statement,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Thackeray, 
and  by  all  that  I  could  learn  during  my  short  stay  on  the 
spot.  But  Ganjam  abounds  with  pretenders  to  most  of  its 
zeminddries,  who  are  always  ready  to  bring  forward  petitions 
full  of  misstatements  and  unfounded  accusations.  In  my 
progress  through  the  district  I  met  with  no  less  than  three  of 

The  Man-  thcsc  prctcnders  to  Khimidi  alone.  In  my  way  south  from 
Ichch^pur  the  Mand^sa  Rdjd!  met  me  at  one  of  his  own 
villages.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  in  the 
Nizam's  country,  and  I  believe  held  some  office  there,  and  he 
afterwards  went  to  Benares.  His  travels  have  rendered  him 
more  intelligent  than  most  of  the  other  zemind&rs,  but  he 
oppresses  the  ryots,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  district  is 
declining,  and  he  is  at  variance  with  aU  the  neighbouring 
zemind^,  among  whom  is  his  son-in-law.  He  is  aocxised 
by  them  of  having  caused  several  houses  io  be  burned  and 
some  murders  to  be  committed,  but  no  proof  has  ever  been 
brought  against  him.     Even  if  the  charges  were  true,  he  is  so 
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much  feared  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  them,  as 
the  fear  of  assassination  would  deter  any  person  from  appear- 
ing as  a  witness  against  him. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  passing  through  the  Gan-  Great  infln- 
jam  district  than  the  complete  zemindAri  influence  which  «miii<u™. 
prevails,  and  the  little  intercourse  between  the  Government 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people.  No  village  people  ever 
came  near  me  either  to  solicit  favour  or  to  seek  redress.  For 
both  they  look  to  the  zemindars,  and,  when  necessary,  to 
the  Courts.  The  only  complaint  I  received  could  hardly  be 
called  an  exception  to  the  general  custom,  because  it  was  from 
salt  manufacturers,  who  had  formerly  been  public  servants, 
and  of  course  accustomed  to  go  to  cutcherries.  Their  com- 
plaint was  against  Padmandbha  Deo,  the  uncle  of  the  Khinndi 
Raja.  They  had  filed  a  bill  against  him  for  extorting  a  sum 
beyond  the  legal  rent  of  some  land  which  they  held  in  his 
estates.  But  on  his  entering  a  bond  for  refunding  the  amount, 
they  had  gone  to  court  and  given  in  their  rdzin^a;*  and 
when  the  suit  was  thus  withdrawn,  he  had  sent  and  forcibly 
taken  the  bond  he  had  given,  from  the  umpire  in  whose  hands 
it  had  been  deposited. 

On   the  16th  of  Auirast  I  crossed  the    Chicacole   river,  Theviaag*- 

.        .  .  .      patam 

and  entered  the  Vizagapatam  district.  At  the  village  of  Si-  ^,™^"^'^*^' 
ripuram,  where  I  encamped,  I  was  visited  by  the  proprietor, 
who  is  also  diwan  to  the  F^konda  Rajah,  and  is  much 
respected  in  the  country.  He  told  me  that  his  father,  who 
had  purchased  the  estate,  fixed  money  rents  on  the  land, 
whicb  continued  till  his  death  ;  that  he  himself  still  continued, 
and  had  no  intention  of  altering  them,  as  they  were  found 
to  answer ;  and  that  his  settlements  were  ryotwdr.  He  apolo- 
gized for  his  master  not  waiting  upon  me,  as  he  was  detained 
at  home  by  age  and  sickness.  In  answer  to  a  question  about 
the  state  of  his  master's  district,  he  said  that  it  was  not  in 
a  very  good  state,  in  consequence  of  the  disorders  of  the  hill 
people.  I  observed  that  this  must  be  his  own  fault,  as  the 
hiU  people  were  everywhere  few  in  number,  and  usually  under 
subjection  to  those  of  the  plains,  by  whom  they  must  be 
instigated  and  supported,  or  else  they  could  do  nothing.  He 
said  that  this  was  very  true,  that  the  hill  people  had  been 
formerly  imder  complete  subjection  to  his  master,  but  as  he 

*  Bazindma,  a  written  declaration  that  a  claim  Las  been  settled. 

O 
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had  found  refuge  among  them  when  expelled  from  his  zemin- 
d^  by  the  Company  some  years  ago,  he  had  in  consequence 
lost  much  of  his  foimer  authority  over  them,  and  had  not  yet 
been  able  to  regain  it.  In  speaking  of  banditti  he  complained 
that  it  was  difficult  to  suppress  them,  because  his  people  were 
liable  to  punishment  by  the  Court  if  they  hurt  them  in  seizing 
them^  without  which  it  was  almost  impossible.  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  received  the  late  order  not  to  be  afraid  of 
wounding  them  on  such  occasions.  He  said  he  had,  but  that 
it  was  rendered  nearly  useless  by  the  clause  which  stated  that, 
the  wounding  must  be  when  the  robbers  were  in  the  act  of 
plundering  or  flying,  and  that  they  often  knew  who  the 
banditti  were,  and  could  trace  them  to  their  fields  and  houses ; 
and  that  imless  they  were  permitted,  in  cases  of  resistance, 
to  wound  them  there,  though  then  neither  plundering  nor 
flying,  nothing  eflectual  could  be  done. 
Bobbiu  9.  The  Bobbili  Bi^jd  met  me  at  Supamam.  a  larc^e  weavimr 

village  in  his  own  zemind&rL  He  came  on  his  elephant, 
attended  by  his  brother-in-law  and  another  person  employed 
in  his  service  chiefly  as  a  legal  adviser  on  account  of  his 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  regulations.  The  B^ji  is  an 
active,  intelligent  man,  and  manages  and  looks  minutely 
into  all  his  own  afiairs.  He  answered  with  great  readiness 
every  question  I  put  to  him  on  the  state  of  his  countiy. 
He  said  that  it  was  divided  into  four  parganas,  in  three  of 
which  he  collected  his  rents  in  money,  and  in  the  fourth 
in  grain;  that  his  settlements  were  made  ryotw&r,  except 
in  a  few  small  villages,  which  were  rented  at  a  fixed  sum  to 
the  heads  of  the  village ;  that  he  gave  every  ryot  a  pottah  * 
specifying  the  amount  of  his  land  and  his  rent;  that  the 
rent  was  fixed,  not  varying  with  the  seasons,  though  he 
frequently  in  bad  seasons  granted  some  remission  to  the 
poorer  ryots ;  that  the  rent  which  he  received  in  kind  in  one 
parganA  was  not  a  share  of  the  crop,  but  a  fixed  quantity  of 
grain  from  each  ryot,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  land ;  and  that  he  treated  his  ryots  well,  as  was  evident 
from  none  of  them  ever  bringing  complaints  against  him  before 
the  Court.  On  my  asking  him  how  the  state  of  cultivation  in 
his  country  was  at  present,  compared  to  what  it  bad  been 

*  PoUah — ^properly  patid — a  deed  of  leaje,  a  doonment  given  by  the  Undlord 
to  the  tenant,  ipecifving  the  oonditions  npon  which  the  land  is  held,  or  in 
ryotwir  diAtricts  by  the  Collector  to  the  ryot 
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when  he  succeeded  to  the  zeminddri,  he  said  that  there  was 
very  little  increase,  because  his  country  being  entirely  open 
had  long  been  all  cultivated,  except  what  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  waste  for  pastures,  and  that,  therefore,  almost  the  only 
increase  that  had  arisen,  was  from  his  having  repaired  some 
tanks  and  got  better  crops  fix>m  them.  The  Collector  seemed 
to  think  that  terror  was  th^  cause,  rather  than  fair  dealing, 
of  there  being  no  complaint  against  the  R£j4.  He  is  rigorous 
in  exacting  his  dues,  but  I  believe  that  he  is  just  on  the 
whole,  and  that  were  he  otherwise,  fear  would  not  suppress 
all  complaints  in  a  zemind£ri  so  accessible  and  so  defenceless. 
I  had  none,  and  his  villages  appeared  to  be  populous  and 
thriving.  I  must,  however,  make  one  exception  to  this  favour- 
able account  of  him,  for  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he,  as  well 
as  many  other  zemind&rs,  has  resumed  inams  without  authority. 

I  received  a  visit  of  ceremony  from  the  Rajah  of  Vizia-  viaunagram 
nagram  in  camp,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  northward  of 
his  capital.  At  Vizianagram  I  saw  several  new  proprietors, 
and  among  others  Suryanarayana  E^,  who  possesses  Raya- 
varam  and  two  other  estates,  of  which  the  permanent  assess- 
ment is  Rs.  43,143  in  alL  He  told  me  that  his  rents  were  all 
ryotw£r  and  in  money,  excepting  one  village,  where  they  were 
paid  in  kind.  As  he  has  the  character  of  a  very  active  man 
of  business,  I  questioned  him  as  to  the  state  of  his  viUagea 
He  said  he  had  laid  out  about  thirty  thousand  rupees  in  repair 
of  tanks  and  other  improvements,  by  which  his  rents  had  been 
augmented  about  eight  thousand  rupees. 

I  received  a  visit  the  following  day  from  the  zeminddr  of  JJ^^^^ 
S&14r,  attended  by  his  diwan.  The  conversation  was,  how- 
ever, carried  on  by  the  zemind&r  himself,  who  appeared  to 
understand  perfectly  the  aflFairs  of  his  country.  His  settle- 
ments are  ryotwdr  and  for  money  rents,  except  where  the 
ryots  are  very  poor,  and  then  he  takes  the  rent  in  kind.  He 
was  satisfied  with  his  situation,  and  his  only  complaint  was 
against  the  Bobbili  man,  who  would  not  permit  him  to  pass 
through  his  country  with  his  naubat*  and  other  marks  of 
distinction.  He  observed  that  it  was  great  presumption  in 
the  Bobbili  man  to  assume  such  authority ;  that  they  were 
aU  zemindars ;  that  they  had  all  received  their  honours  from 
the  same  superior  Government  of  Hyderabad,  and  that  they 

*  Naubat — lit.  turn,  suocession — a  band  playing  at  interyalfl. 
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were  now  under  the  Company,  who  alone  had  the  right  to 
hinder  or  authorize  the  bearing  of  emblems  of  distinction. 
I  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
Embarram-  On  the  22nd  and   23rd    of  August   I  had  long  private 

viii&napam  conversations  with  the  Bdjd  of  Vizianagram  on  the  state 
of  his  aflfairs.      I  said  I  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  had  borrowed 
money,  not  only  to  pay  oflF  the  balance  due  to  the  Company  in 
order  to  get  possession  of  his  country,  but  that  he  had  borrowed 
from   one  to  two  lakhs  more  for  other  purposea     He  said 
he  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  on  account  of  his  kists,  which 
had  come  upon  him  before  he  had  time  to  prepare  for  them  by 
his  collections.     As  I  had  understood  that  he  had  given  a 
sunnud  to  Ananda«Bix),  the  late  sarishtad^  of  the  Collector, 
appointing  him  his  diwan  upon  a  salary  of  a  thousand  rupees 
per  month,  with  full  power  to  collect  his  rents  and  pay  all 
his  debts,  I  questioned  him  whether  or  not  this  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  his  entire  consent.     After  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  he   said  that  it  was  not;  that  he  did  not  wish 
to   employ  the  sarishtad^,  but  that  the   fear  of  offending 
higher  authority,  meaning  the  Collector,  had  induced  him  to 
agree  to  it,  and  that  he  •  would  dismiss  him  immediately  if 
I  would  secure  him  from  the  displeasure  of  the  Collector. 
I  told  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  dismiss  him  whenever  he 
chose,  and  to  employ  in  his  service  the  person  in  whom  he 
himself  had  most  confidence,  and  I  exhorted  him  to  pay  more 
attention  himself  to  his  affairs,  and  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
any  agent.     He  promised  that  he  would,  but  I  expect  little 
from  him.     From  what  I  saw  of  him,  as  well  as  from  all  that 
I  heard,  I  can  give  but  little  faith  to  what  he  either  says 
or  promises,  and  I  am  not  certain  that  the  appointment  of  the 
late  sarishtad^  was  not  entirely  a  measure  of  his  own,  though 
his  fickleness  has  already  made  him   desirous  of  a  change. 
I  have  no  doubt  the  real  truth  is  that  the  sarishtad&r  has 
lent  him  money,  and  that  the  B^jd,  for  the  sake  of  this  money, 
and  also  of  the  aid  which  his  experience  might  afford  on  the 
first  taking  charge  of  his  country,  appointed  him  df wan,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible.     The 
original  simnud   is   dated  in  December,  1820,  so  that  the 
sarishtaddr  appears  to  have  secured  a  new  office  for  himself 
before  he  resigned  the  old  one.     The  Collector  assured  me  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  sunnud  of  appointment  to  the  office  of 
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diwan  given  to  the  sarishtacMr  by  the  BAji  until  I  men- 
tioned it   to  him.      He   said  that  he  had    in   consequence 
questioned  the  sarishtad^,  who   said  that  he  had  accepted 
the  office  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  RAjd ;  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  and  would  be  glad 
to  give  it  up ;   and  that  he  did  not  consider  the  sunnud  as 
a  document  that  could  give  him  any  claim  upon  the  R^j^ 
The  Collector  informed  me  that  the  sarishtadilr  had  resigned 
the  service  of  the  Company  in  consequence  of  domestic  mis- 
fortunes ;  that  the  death  of  all  his  children,  and  of  most  of  his 
grandchildren,  had    made    him    believe    that    there    was  a 
judgment  of  Heaven  upon  him,  which  could  only  be  mitigated 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  Benares ;  and  that  he  was  preparing  for 
his  journey,  when  he  was  detained  by  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  Bdj&  to  take  charge  of  his  affairs.      I  must  own  that 
I  have  very  little  more  faith  in  the  sarishtad&r  than  in  the 
R^j^     It  has  already  been  seen  that  before  resigning  one 
office  he  had  secured  another.      He  remains  in  the  Company's 
service  during  aU  the  time  that  the  RAjd's  country  is  in  their 
hands,  and  when  he   himself,  under  the  Collector,  has  the 
entire  charge  of  all  its  affairs.     When  it  is  to  be  given  up 
to   the   BAj6,,  he   resigns   the    Company's   service,  and  soon 
after  appears  as  the  Bdjd's  diwan,  so  that  he  follows  the 
country  wherever  it  goes,  and  his  pilgrimage  to  Benares  has 
ended  in  one  from  the  cutcherry  of  the  Collector  to  that  of  the 
B£jL     There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  he  encouraged 
the   'R&J&  in  calling  for  the  restoration  of  his  country,  and 
assisted  him  in  raising  the  loans  to  pay  off  the  Company's 
balance,  in  order  that  he  might  himself  have  the  management 
of  his  affairs.     The  period  chosen  for  the  restoration  of  the 
country  was   the  most  unfavourable   that  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  Bdjd.    It  was  the  month  of  April,  when  one 
kist  was  already  due,  and  two  more  were  to  be  paid  in  the 
two  following  months.     The    EAji  was  not  prepared,  and 
was  in  consequence  forced  to  borrow  money  to  discharge  the 
April  kist.      When  I  asked  him  why  he  hurried  the  measure 
so  much  to  his  own  disadvantage,  since,  by  waiting  till  the 
end  of  the  FasK  in  July,  the  kists  would  have  been  realized 
from   the  country,  and   on   taking  charge  in   the  beginning 
of  the  year  he  would  have  had  an  interval  of  some  months 
to  make  his  arrangements  before  any  kist  to  the  Company 
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became  due^  he  answered  that  he  had  no  particular  anxiety 

himself  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  was  urged  by  the  people 

about  him  to  hasten  the  measure.     I  believe,  however,  that 

he  wished  for  the  change,  but  that  he  would,  have  waited 

tiU  the  end  of  the  year,  had  he  been  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 

which  its  being  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  involved 

him ;  and  had  the  Collector  stated  this  objection  to  the  Board 

of  Revenue,  Government  would  certainly  have  deferred  the 

restoration  of  the  country  till  the  end  of  the  Fasli,  and  saved 

the  Eija  from  very  heavy  loss. 

Theproposed        In  the    coursc  of  conversation   the  R£j&  himself  intro- 

RegoiatioQ.    duced  the  subject  of  the  proposed  entail  Regulation  for  ancient 

zemindaries.     He  observed  that  he,  as  well  as  all  zemind&rs 

who   understood  the  matter  and  acted  for  themselves,  was 

anxious  for  its  introduction ;  that  he  had  had  communications 

from  many  zemindars  and  their  principal  advisers  regarding 

it,  and  that  some  of  them  had  wished  him  to  object  to  the 

measure,  but  that  the  authors  of  the  objections  were  either 

money-lenders  or  servants  of  the  zemindars,  who  wished  to 

obtain  a  part  of  his  possessions.    He  said  that  whatever  he 

did,  his  example  would  be  followed  by  all  the  rest     I  have  no 

doubt  of  this,  because  his  family,  though  modem,  compared  to 

many  of  the  others,  has  yet,  from  the  extent  of  its  possessions, 

been  long  regarded  as  the  first  among  the  northern  zemindars. 

unaatiBfac-  Th®  coUectious  from  Vizianagram,  while  in  the  hands  of 

mStT^'  the  CoUector,  from   June,  1815,  to  April,  1822,  were  on  an 

w£?SSer    average  about  8  J  lakhs  of   rupees  annually.    They  might 

the  CoUector.  ^^^^j.  g]ji[fui  management  have  been  Rs.  70,000  per  annum 

more,  as  had  been  the  case  under  a  former  diwan,  from  1809 
to  1812,  and  about  Rs.  20,000  per  annum  might  have  been 
saved  in  the  charges ;  and  had  this  been  done,  the  R£j&  might 
have  been  free  from  debt,  instead  of  owing  about  nine  lakhs 
of  rupees.  For  a  part  of  this  sum  he  has  given  assignments 
upon  his  zemind&ri,  not  redeemable  after  a  certain  period,  and 
they  will  be  lost  for  ever  imless  we  again  interfere  to  assist 
him,  for  he  is  careless  and  profuse,  and  these  habits  have 
become  worse  from  his  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  his 
fondness  for  their  customs,  which  have  had  the  effect  of  Tn%1n"g 
him  add  the  most  frivolous  of  their  expenses  to  those  which 
are  common  to  his  own  caste.  Although  I  think  that  his 
debts  might  have  been  discharged  during  the  eight  years  that 
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his  country  was  in  our  hands^  I  do  not  impute  any  blame  to 
the  Collector  for  the  failure  in  this  respect ;  for  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  he  had  never  before  been  in  the  revenue  line,  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  language,  and  that  his  cutcherry 
was  inefficient,  like  that  of  all  permanently  settled  districts,  as 
much  appears  to  have  been  done  as  could  have  been  expected. 

On   the   29th   of  August  I  entered  the  Eajahmundry*  TheRisfab. 
CoUeetorate,  and  was  on  the  same  day  visited  by  the  zemindar  oo^ctonu. 

The  Onl 

of  Golgonda  and  his  diwan,  the  late  outlaw  N^anna,  who  goadftiemin. 
appears  to  be  the  leading  man  both  in  this  zeminddri  and  the 
neighbouring  one  of  M^ugala,  both  belonging  to  Yizagapatam. 
I  found  that  his  influence  in  Miulugala  arose  from  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  district  being  mortgaged  to  him.  He  has  now 
too  much  at  stake  to  have  any  inducement  to  run  the  risk  of 
turning  plunderer.  He  promised  to  exert  himself  in  taking  up 
all  banditti  He  observed  that  it  was  as  much  his  interest  as 
the  Company's  to  suppress  them,  as  they  were  equally  hurtful 
to  both  the  zemindiri  and  the  sirkir  districts.  He  stated, 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  party  which  robbed  Mr, 
Shuter's  house,  near  Bimlipatam,  were  collected  from  diflferent 
quarters,  and  had  no  fixed  leaders.  He  said  that  the  rents  of 
the  zemindari  were  almost  entirely  collected  in  money.  On 
the  following  day  I  was  visited  by  the  son  of  the  zemind&r  of 
Madugala  and  the  diwan,  but  they  could  add  nothing  to  the 
information  which  had  already  been  given  by  Ndganna. 

On  the  81st  of  August,  I  received  a  visit  at  Annur  The 
from  the  'R&ji,  of  Peddapur  and  his  brother,  who  is  also  his  nminSSrt. 
diwan.  The  Rdjd  complained  much  of  his  distressed  situa- 
tion. He  said  that  the  zemind^i  was  held  by  the  Collector, 
pending  a  suit  in  Court  between  the  second  widow  of  the  late 
BAji,  and  himself,  and  that  she  claimed  it  for  her  adopted 
child.  He  asserted  that,  though  the  eldest  widow  had  a  right 
to  manage  the  zemind^  during  life,  and  to  adopt  an  heir, 
none  of  the  other  widows  had,  when  there  was  a  dayMi  t  like 
himself.  This  and  some  other  questions  regarding  the  law  of 
inheritance  seem  to  call  for  examination  and  final  settlement, 
for  though  they  occasion  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  life,  yet  when  they  afiect  zemindiries,  they  seem  to 
excite,  much  discussion  in  our  Courts.  I  have  understood  that 
the  Rdj6  and  the  widow  have  each  already  expended  about 

•   Properly  Rdjamahendravaram.  f  Dayddi,  a  kinaman,  a  collateral. 
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a  lakh  of  rupees  on  this  cause.  A  conisiderable  part  of  this 
money  has  no  doubt  been  applied  by  their  agents  to  their  own 
use  ;  the  rest  has  gone  to  the  Court  servants.  The  zemind£ri, 
which  has  long  been  by  far  the  greatest  in  Rajahmundry,  has, 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  been  reduced  above  one- 
half  by  the  expense  of  disputed  succession. 

On  the  1st  of  September  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
Pitth&pur  Rdjd  on  entering  his  district.  He  complained  that 
his  zemindAri  had  been  assessed  higher  than  any  of  the  rest, 
because  it  had  been  done  by  the  estimate  of  the  Committee  of 
Circuit  without  any  reference  to  the  produce  of  subsequent 
years.  I  observed  that  the  punctuality  with  which  he  had 
always  paid  his  revenue,  and  his  having  within  the  last  few 
years  purchased  many  other  estates  from  Peddapur  and  other 
districts,  were  proofs  that  he  coulA  not  have  been  very  much 
overassessed.  He  said  that  the  time  of  correcting  this  was 
now  gone  by,  but  that  he  hoped  it  was  not  too  late  to  rectify 
one  error  of  which  he  had  cause  to  complain,  namely  a  charge 
upon  him  of  Madras  pagodas  2,706  for  the  lands  and  rusiims*  of 
the  mazamd^,t  made  over  to  him  in  place  of  Madras  pagodas 
1195-24,  their  true  annual  produce.  That  this  over-valuation 
had  been  made  to  the  Committee  ot  Circuit  by  the  mazamd&rs, 
when  they  became  aware  that  their  lands  were  to  be  commuted 
for  an  annual  pension  to  themselves.  But,  from  the  report 
made  to  me  by  the  Collector,  the  error  appears  to  have 
originated  with  the  Special  Commission,  who  added  to  the 
revenue  of  the  district  a  sum  of  Madras  pagodas  1825-21  on 
account  of  rusAms  not  received  from  the  villages,  but  paid 
by  the  zeminddr  from  his  own  treasury  to  the  mazamdfirs,  and 
the  sum  of  Madras  pagodas  185  included  in  the  revenues  of 
the  zemindar  by  the  Committee  of  Circuit ;  but  the  land  firom 
which  it  arose  having  been  subsequently  given  by  the  zemin- 
dar in  in^m  to  the  mazamddrs,  it  was  a  second  time  added  to 
the  revenue  by  the  Special  Commission.  These  two  sums, 
making  together  Madras  pagodas  1510-21,  are  the  difference 
claimed  by  the  zemind^. 

He  mentioned  the  conduct  of  his  wife  and  her  brother, 
his  late  diwan,  who  had  carried  off  from  his  house  in  open 

*  i?t»tffn,  fees  levied  from  tenants  officer  are  now  performed  in  the  Madras 

for  particular  purposes.  Presidency   by  an    officer  designated 

t  MaxarnddTf  the  custodian  of  the  Taltig  SerUhladdr. 
reTenue  accounts.    The  duties  of  this 
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day  by  force  a  great  part  of  his  property,  Ra  424,000  in 
money,  jewels,  &c.  ;  their  having  set  up  a  boy,  his  wife's 
sister's  son  by  a  day^  of  the  Rdjd,  as  his  adopted  son,  and 
filed  a  bill  in  Court  to  force  him  to  make  an  allowance  to  the 
boy,  though  he  had  never  adopted  him.  That  he  had  himself 
suffered  the  disgrace  of  being  obliged  to  bring  his  family 
misfortunes  into  Court,  and  that  the  boy  had  been  registered 
as  his  heir  in  Court,  without  his  knowledge,  by  his  diwan^  If 
the  fact  of  the  registry  should  be  established,  the  boy  has 
merely  a  right  to  maintenance,  as  the  BA}&  has  now  a  son  of 
his  own.  The  registry  in  such  matters  is  unusual,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  suspicion  The  old  rule, should  be  observed,  of 
making  a  communication  to  the  Collector  at  the  time,  which 
would  provide  an  additional  check  upon  fraud.  The  R^j& 
said  that  he  made  his  settlements  almost  entirely  in  money, 
and  usually  once  in  three  years,  sometimes  with  the  heads  of 
villages,  and  sometimes  with  the  ryots,  and  that  money  settle- 
ments had  always  been  the  usage.  His  country  is  well 
managed  and  highly  cultivated.  He  is  rich,  and  was  one  of 
the  very  few  zeminddrs  who  had  kept  out  of  Court  until  he 
was  forced  there  by  his  wife  and  her  relations,  who  probably 
wish  to  involve  him  in  expensive  suits,  in  order  that  they  may 
make  an  easy  purchase  of  a  part  of  his  zemindiri 

During  a  period  of  twelve  days  that  I  was  detained  at  The  Rampa 
Rajahmundry  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Godavari,  I  saw  most 
of  the  proprietors  as  well  as  all  the  zemindars  of  the  district, 
and  among  others  I  was  visited  by  the  Rampa  zemindar, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  always  independent  This  has 
probably  been  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  country,  which  is 
barren,  mountainous,  and  unhealthy,  and  of  which  the  chief 
produce  is  dry  grain.  He  had  never  been  at  Rajahmundry 
before,  and  only  saw  the  Goddvari  when  he  visited  the 
Collector  this  year  at  Polavaram.  Four  villages  said  to  have 
been  once  held  by  his  family  were  granted  to  him  by  Govern- 
ment in  1813,  on  which  occasion  documents  were  interchanged 
by  him  and  the  Collector.  On  his  part  he  acknowledges  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Company,  promises  to  aid  in  securing 
offenders,  and  engages  not  to  collect  duties  on  the  Godavari. 
It  is  singular  enough  that  he  engages  to  relinquish  duties,  at 
the  desire  of  the  Collector,  which  he  never  could  have  levied, 
as  his  coimtry  does  not  touch  the  Godavari,  and  that  Govern- 
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ment  direct  the  Rampa  country,  which  he  had  always  pos- 
sessed, to  be  restored     The  four  villages  given  to  him  by  the 
Company  are  the  principal  source  of  his  revenue,  and  will,  I 
think,  have  the  eflFect  of  insuring  his  good  behaviour.     He  has 
been  accused  of  having  instigated  and  assisted  in  the  late 
attack  on  Polavaram,  but,  I  believe,  without  any  ground  what- 
ever.    He  is  a  little  man,  with  a  singularly  blunt  and  abrupt 
manner,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  zemindars,  he  'was 
very  plainly,  or  rather  poorly  dressed,  and  had  very  much  the 
appearance    of   a  common    naik  of  peons.      I  had  several 
conversations  with  his  accuser  Jaggaiya,  who  complained  that 
the  Bampa  zemind^  and  his  other  enemies  were  encouraged 
by  the  Collector.    Among  his  enemies  he  reckoned  the  zemin- 
dar of  Ellore,  who,  he  asserted,  had  sent  peons  to  join  the  party 
by  which  he  was  attacked  in  March  last.     It  is  very  likely 
that  peons  did  actually  go  from  the  Ellore  zemind^ri,  because 
Yenkata  Narasimha,  as  well  as  all  the  neighbouring  zemindiLrs, 
is  indignant  at  seeing  so  ancient  a  zemind^  as  Polavaram 
in  the  possession  of  an  upstart  like  Jaggaiya,  who  a  few  years 
since  was  only  the  cumum  of  a  village.     The  main  body  of 
the  assailants,  however,  certainly  came  from  some  of  Jaggaiya's 
own  hill  villages,  with  the  reddies  or  head  men  of  which  he 
has  long  had  a  dispute  about  the  nature  of  their  rents — ^they 
maintaining  that  they  are  a  fixed  quit-rent,  and  he  that  they 
rise  and  fall  with  the  cultivation,  as  in  other  villages.     I 
believe  that  his  statement  is  correct,  but  that  he  has  been  too 
hasty  in  raising  their  rents,  and  that  they  wish  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  district,  because  he  lb  a  low  man,  and  because  he  is 
too  well  acquainted  with  its  affairs  to  permit  them  to  change 
their  former  situation  of  head  ryots  into  that  of  tributary 
chiefs.     I  told  him  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  the 
Collector  in  all  his  just  rights,  but  not  if  he  went  beyond 
them.      Although  there  was    no  doubt  of   the  peons  who 
attacked  him  having  come  from  his  own  villages,  yet,  as  no 
proof  had  been  obtained  of  any  particular  individual  having 
been  present,  I  directed  the  Collector  to  prosecute  his  inquiries 
on  the  subject. 
^JjjEUow  In  my  way  through  the  Masulipatam  district,  I  saw  all 

the  zemindars  except  Yenkata  Narasimha,  of  Ellore.  He  lost 
his  wife  some  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  shut  himself  up, 
sleeping  aU  day  and  sitting  up  during  the  night,  and  almost 
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continually  intoxicated.  He  never  saw  the  late  Collector,  but 
on  hearing  of  my  approach,  he  cut  off  his  beard  and  paid  a 
visit  to  the  present  Collector,  and  announced  his  intention  of 
meeting  me.  He  did  not,  however,  make  his  appearance  when 
I  encamped  at  EUore ;  but  at  the  encampment  beyond  it  an 
apology  was  received,  saying  that  he  had  been  prevented  fix)m 
seeing  me  by  indisposition.  The  real  cause  was  his  being 
unfit  to  be  seen ;  he  is  an  indulgent  landlord,  is  much  liked  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  his  country  is  in  general  very  well  culti- 
vated. I  saw  nothing  remarkable  about  the  other  zemindirs ; 
they  are  of  but  recent  origin  compared  with  those  of  the  more 
northern  districts.  They  never  had  much  power  of  exciting 
disturbances^  and  what  they  had,  is  now  lost  by  our  influence 
in  the  Nizam  country  preventing  their  obtaining  refuge  among 
his  tributaries.  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  engaged  in  law- 
suits, and  are  in  consequence  very  poor. 

I  crossed  the  Eistna  at  Bezw^a,  and  on  my  way  TheOantAr 
through  the  6unt6r  district,  I  saw  all  the  zemindirs  and  '"^^* 
most  of  the  principal  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the  district 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  Collector  either  from  the 
minority  of  zemindiLrs,  or  jfrom  suits  then  pending  in  Court, 
or  from  arrears  of  revenue.  The  two  sons  of  the  late  Y6sa 
Reddi,  zemindar  of  Chintapalli,  both  complained  to  me  of 
the  distress  they  suffer  from  the  temporary  resumption  of 
their  zeminddries,  and  of  the  heavy  debt  which  is  accumu- 
lating upon  them  by  their  lawsuit  about  their  father's  pro- 
perty. They  are  both  sons  by  adoption.  The  object  of  the 
elder  is  to  obtain  the  whole  zeminddri,  on  the  ground  that 
the  second  adoption  is  illegal ;  that  of  the  second  is  to  retain 
the  share  which  he  obtained  during  his  father's  life.  They 
are  both  tired  of  the  suit.  I  recommeuded  to  them  to  with- 
draw and  to  settle  the  matter  amicably.  The  younger  is  of 
course  anxious  to  do  this.  The  elder  likewise  expressed  his 
willingness,  but  his  native  advisers  are  against  it,  and  I 
imagine  the  suit  wiU  proceed. 

The  zemind^  of  Guntiir  are  of  modem    date.     They  Modem 
are  the  descendants  of  revenue  officers,  and  are  of  a  character  SuSSir 
entirely  different  from  those  of  Ganjam  and  Yizagapatam.  ** 
They  have  no  predatory  habits ;  they  have  no  unhealthy  hills 
and  jungles,  in  which  they  might  find  refiige  if  they  opposed 
Government,  and  they  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  higher 
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class  of  ryots  than  as  military  chiefs.  Before  leaving  the 
Northern  Sirk&rs,  of  which  Gunttir  is  the  most  southern,  I 
shall  make  some  general  observations  upon  them. 

Although  the  Sirkdrs  are  our  earliest  possessions,  there 
are  none,  perhaps,  of  which  we  have  so  little  accurate  know- 
ledge in  everything  that  regards  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Little  or  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  information  given, 
forty  years  ago,  by  the  Committee  of  Circuit*  By  being  so 
much  nearer  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  these  districts, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  communicating  with  many  of  the 
local  officers  and  inhabitants  who  had  lived  under  the  native 
Government,  and  they  had  thereby  a  better  opportunity  than 
we  now  have,  of  ascertaining  what  had  then  been  the  rights  of 
the  diflFerent  classes  of  the  people,  and  the  rules  and  customs 
by  which  the  public  revenue  was  secured.  They  had  not 
themselves  been  brought  up  under  any  particular  system  of 
internal  administration,  and  were  therefore  more  likely  than 
their  successors  to  examine  what  they  saw  without  partiality. 
The  revenue  system  in  the  Sirkdrs,  as  described  by  them,  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  many  other  provinces  of 
India.  The  people  had  no  property  in  land ;  they  were  poor 
in  their  appearance,  and  oppressed.  Under  the  old  Hindu 
Government  they  paid  half  of  the  produce  in  kind ;  but  after 
the  Mahomedan  conquest,  the  zemind&rs  employed  in  the 
management  of  the  country  imposed  a  shist  or  fixed  assess- 
ment on  the  land,  to  which  extra  assessments  were  afterwards 
added,  by  which  the  share  of  the  ryots  was  reduced  nominally 
to  one-third,  but  actually  to  one-fifth,  of  the  gross  produce  in 
rice  lands,  which  formed  the  chief  cultivation  of  the  country. 
In  dry  grain  cultivation  the  shares  of  the  ryot  and  the  Gk)vem- 


.*  The  Committee  of  Circuit,  which 
was  appointed  under  orders  from  the 
Court  of  Directors,  was  composed  of 
^\e  members  of  the  Council  of  Fort  St. 
George.     According  to  the  Fifth  Re- 

S>rt  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
ouse  of  Commons  (1812),  the  Com- 
mittee of  Circuit  was  directed  to  *  in- 

*  quire  into  the  state  of  the  Northern 

*  Sirkirs  and  the  j6gir,  by  ascertaining 

*  with  all  poBsibie  exactness  the  pro- 
'  duce  of  the  respective  countries,  the 
'  number  of  the  inhabitants,  the  state 
'of   the    manufactures,  the    fortified 

*  places ;  the  military  strength  of  each 
'  R&jd,   zemindir,  or  landholder ;  the 

*  expense  of  his  household,  and  that  of 


'  his  troops,  and  the  means  he  had  of 
'  defraying  those  expenses ;  the  gross 
'  amount  of  the  revenues,  the  articles 

*  from  which  they  arose,  the  mode  by 
'  which  they  were  collected,  the  ch^ges 

*  of  collection,  the  specific  proportion 

*  usually  received  by  the  R4j4  or  «e- 
'minddr,  and  that  which  custom  or 

*  usage  allotted  to  the  cultivator  as 
'the  reward  of  his  labour.'  The 
Committee  of  Circuit  appears  to  have 
been  originally  appointed  about  1777, 
and  was  abolished  by  the  Government 
of  Fort  St.  George  in  1778,  but  under 
orders  from  home  was  revived  in  1783, 
and  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  its 
inquiry  until  1788. 
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ment  were  equal.  These  were  the  shares  which  prevailed  in 
the  Chieacole  Sirkir.  In  the  more  southern  Sirkirs  of  Rajah- 
mundiy  and  EUore  the  ryot*s  share  was  higher.  It  was  in 
rice  land  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  per  cent.,  but  he  did  not 
actually  receive  more  than  one-fourth  or  one-fifth.  In  dry 
grain  it  was  one-half.  More  favourable  rates  were  allowed  to 
certain  privileged  castes  and  to  strangers  than  to  the  fixed 
ryots.  The  rents  were  paid  in  money.  The  shist  was  a  fixed 
sum ;  the  extra  assessments  were  usually  regulated  by  the 
price  of  the  grain,  or  by  both  the  price  and  the  estimated 
quantity.  The  Committee  describe  the  revenue  system  then 
followed  in  the  Sirkirs  as  diflfering  very  little  from  that  which 
had  existed  under  the  Mahomedan  Government.  The  prin- 
cipal alteration  consisted  in  the  practice  in  many  places  of 
regulating  both  the  shist  and  extra  assessments  by  an  estimate 
and  valuation  of  the  crop ;  but  as  the  share  allowed  to  the 
ryot  was  still  the  same,  the  change  was  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
rather  unfavourable  to  him. 

The  Committee  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  shist  »«cominen- 

dations  of  th« 

and  extra  assessments :  the  revival   of  an  annual  estimate  ^"™**Jf« 

'  of  Circuit. 

and  valuation  of  the  crops ;  that  the  ryot  should  have  one- 
third  of  the  produce  in  the  best  rice  lands,  two-fifths  in 
ordinary,  and  one-half  in  poor  and  dry  lands ;  that  he  should 
pay  in  money,  except  when  unable  from  poverty  or  other 
cause.  They  thought  that  a  fixed  rent  could  not  be  estab- 
lished either  by  giving  the  ryots  long  leases  or  a  property  in 
the  soil,  while  they  '  retain  their  present  unresisting  habits,' 
and  that  it  could  only  be  done  when  '  a  judicial  establish- 
'ment  shall  have  long  taken  place,*  and  'accustomed  the 
'  native  to  know  the  extent  of  his  rights.'  These  opinions  are 
nearly  the  same  as  were  expressed  thirty-two  years  afterwards 
by  the  Coimbatore  Commission. 

The  Committee  state  that  fixed  money  rents,  under  the  Diversity  of 
name  of  shist,  had  been  introduced  about  sixty  years  before  systema 
by  the  RAjd  of  Vizianagram  ;  Mr.  Oram  states  that  they  were  under  the 
introduced  after  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  which  would  make  emments. 
them  above  a  century  older.     It  seems  to  be  very  uncertain 
by  whom  they  were  brought  in,  and  to  be  as  likely  to  have 
been  done  by  Hindus  as  Mahomedans,  for  the  Mahomedans 
usually  left  all  these  revenue  arrangements  to  Hindus.     The 
Committee  appear  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  so  common 
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among  Europeans,  that  under  the  Hindu  princes  the  revenue 
was  always  a  share  of  the  crop  paid  in  kind.     This  belief 
seems  to  have  arisen  &om  Europeans  having  acquired  their 
first  knowledge  of  native  customs  on  the  coast,  where  the 
produce  being  chiefly  rice,  and  the  cultivation  depending  on 
the  supply  of  water  fipom  artificial  sources,  often  very  un- 
certain, rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  have  established  a 
fixed  money  rent  so  high  as  to  have  answered  the  demands  of 
the  State.      We  are  certain  that  the  Hindus  had  no  one 
uniform  revenue  system ;  for  we  find  in  the  interior  of  India 
under  Hindu  governments  a  variety  of  systems,  and  founded 
more  frequently  on  a  fixed  money  rent  than  on  a  share  of  the 
crop  paid  in  kind.    Collecting  the  revenue  in  kind  is  a  clumsy, 
but  very  simple  mode  of  realizing  it ;  no  contrivance  is  re- 
quired ;  whether  the  crop  be  poor  or  abundant,  a  share  of  it 
can  easily  be  taken,  and  Government  can  always  draw  from 
the  ryot  as  much  as  he  can  possibly  pay.     The  case  is  veiy 
different  under  money  rents.     If  the  assessment  is  to  be  a 
fixed  one,  it  must  be  so  moderate  as  to  meet  the  contingencies 
of  the  seasons  in  ordinary  times,  and  a  more  liberal  share 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  the  ryot  than  when  he  pays  in 
kind;  and  the  consequence  is  that  when  the  ryots  pay  a 
fixed  money  rent,  they  are  usually  more  substantial  than  when 
they  pay  by  a  share  of  the  crop.    My  conversations  with  the 
different  zemind&rs  were  directed  to  ascertain  the  way  in 
which  they  severally  realized  their  revenuea     I  found  that 
they  followed  various   systems;    that    some  received  their 
rents  in  kind  because  they  were  traders ;  that  some  received 
them   in   kind   because  their  ryots  were  poor;   that  some 
received  their  rents  in  money  fluctuating  in  amount  with  the 
price  and  produce ;  that  some  had  fixed  money  rents,  either 
for  a  term  of  years  or  without  limitation,  and  that  some  made 
their  settlements  with  the  ryots,  and  others  with  the  heads 
of  villagers  or  with  renters.     When  I  see  in  a  tract  of  country 
not  exceeding  four  hundred  miles  in  length  all  these  diver- 
sities of  system  among    Hindu  chiefig,  each    pursuing  that 
which  he  thought  best,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  at 
least  as  great  a  variety  must  have  prevailed  in  so  extensive  a 
country  as  India  under  its  numerous  native  prince& 
'^ZSlS?  Th®  different  classes  of  village  and  district  officers,  from 

ottccn.        the  zemind&r  down  to  the  village  watchman,  appear  from 
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the  reports  of  the  Committee  to  have  been  the  same  nearly  as 
in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  zemind&r  was  appointed 
by  the  Nawdb  of  the  province  and  confirmed  by  the  subahddr. 
The  naidu,  or  head  of  the  village,  settled  petty  disputes  when 
the  parties  were  willing,  and  he  collected  the  rents  from  the 
ryots  with  the  cumums ;  but  the  Committee  remark  that  the 
cumum's  accoimts,  which  were  meant  to  be  a  check  both  on 
the  exactions  of  the  zemind^  and  the  frauds  of  the  villagers, 
were  rendered  of  no  use  by  his  dependent  state  on  the  zemind^. 

Mr.  Oram*  proposed  the  gradual  reduction  of  all  the  JS^fth 
zemind&rs,  except  the  Deos,  or  ancient  hereditary  Rdj^,  and  ^q™*^* 
one  of  his  arguments  for  their  reduction  is,  that  '  while  they  2^|£.* 
'have  revenues  at  their  disposal,  the  integrity  of  Europeans 
'  and  the  public  interest  must  be  considered  as  precarious/  The 
Committee  did  not  go  so  far ;  but  they  maintained  that  zemin- 
d&rs  had  no  right  to  alienate  lands  not  authorized  by  their 
sunnuds,  and  they  recommended  that  such  alienations  only 
should  be  continued  as  had  valid  grants,  or  had  been  held  for 
twenty-four  years,  paying  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  to 
Government,  and  that  aU  zemind&rs  and  managers  should  be 
restricted  from  making  alienations,  and  be  directed  to  resume 
aU  such  as  fell  vacant  by  death,  &c.  They  asserted  that  the 
peace  and  good  order  thus  established  in  the  country  was  more 
owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  other  'R&j6a  under  Kuram 
Riz  than  to  the  Company^s  Government,  and  they  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  B^jds  of  Bobbili,  S&lur,  &c.,  then 
in  the  hands  of  Euram  E^,  should  not  be  restored,  but  be 
released  and  reside  as  pensioners  at  Vizagapatam,  and  that 
the  zemind^s  of  Golgonda  and  M&dugala,  then  tributary  to 
Euram  B&z  should  be  dependent  on  him,  because  both  dis- 
tricts were  very  unhealthy,  were  the  retreats  of  thieves,  and 
were  more  easily  secured  by  him  than  by  the  Company's  troops. 

The  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Circuit  might  in  general  ^^^'p**^  °' 
have  been  adopted  with  great  advantage,  but  nothing  was  °^t"^***' 
done  upon  them.     The  Chiefs  and  Councils  f  were  abolished,  Si^SSu-y? 
and  Collectors  appointed  in  their  room  in  1794,  but  the  same 

•  Mr.  Oram  appears  to  have  been  five  Northern  Sirkirs,  viz.  Chicacole, 

secretary  to,  and  s^terwards  one  of  the  Bajahmundry,  Ellore,  and  EondapaUe. 

most  active  members  of,  the  Committee  The  fifth  Birkar,  Guntiir,  was  not  ao- 

ofCircnit.  quired  until  1788.  The  whole  political, 

t  These  were  the  Provincial  Chiefs  civil,  and  revenue  administration  of 

and  Councils  which  were  appointed  in  the  Sirkars  devolved  upon  these  Pro- 

1769  to  taJce  charge  of  four  out  of  the  vincial  Councils. 
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system  of  revenue  continued  with  little  alteration  until  the 
introduction  of  the  permanent  settlement.  The  want  of  suf- 
ficient information  caused  this  settlement  to  be  unequal  This 
would  have  been  of  less  consequence,  had  it  not  in  many 
places  been  too  high,  which  wiU  make  most  of  the  new  estates, 
and  probably  some  of  the  old  zemindAries,  revert  hereafter  to 
Government.  We  have  left  ourselves  in  the  SirldLrs  with  so 
few  means  of  acquiring  information,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say,  after  a  trial  of  twenty  years,  whether  the  fixed  or  per- 
manent settlement  has  been  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  the 
coimtry.  It  has  been  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  estates 
whose  assessment  is  moderate  and  whose  proprietors  are  active, 
but  it  has  not  improved  the  condition  of  the  ryots  generally, 
and  has  certainly  rendered  it  worse  than  before  in  all  those 
villages  which  have  come  back  to  Government  with  diminished 
resources.  It  has  not  been  favourable  to  the  cumums  and 
village  servants,  because  the  landholders  have  displaced  many 
and  deprived  others  of  their  just  dues;  it  has  not  be^i 
favourable  to  in^d^rs,  a  great  number  of  whom  have  been 
ejected  from  their  inams  without  any  authority  whatever, 
and  their  lands  converted  to  the  use  of  the  zemindar  or  pro- 
prietor without  paying  any  revenue  to  Government;  and  it 
has  been  unfavourable  to  all  the  old  zemindars  by  making 
their  lands  liable  to  sale  for  private  debts,  by  exposing  them  to 
frequent  lawsuits,  and  by  stripping  them  of  the  greatest  part 
of  their  possessions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Bajah  of  Peddapur, 
and  it  has  also  been  unfavourable  to  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Collectors  and  Magistrates, 
ni  effects  of  The  weakness  of  the  authority  of  Government  in  the 
uon'Sthr  Sirk^s  is  owing  to  our  restoring  the  districts  of  the  petty 
SJrii.'^""  '  zemindars,  who  had  been  subdued,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  of  Circuit ;  to  our  erecting  by  the  permanent 
settlement  a  new  set  of  proprietary  zemind^;  to  our  not 
reserving  a  single  village  in  which  we  could  exercise  direct 
control  over  the  ryots,  and  to  our  transferring  to  these  pro- 
prietors the  cumums,  who  are  the  source  of  all  information. 
In  open  countries  long  under  the  immediate  authority  of  Grov- 
emment,  the  permanent  settlement,  though  it  tends  to  conceal 
the  real  state  of  the  coimtry,  does  not  seriously  afiect  the 
public  authority  by  encouraging  resistance  or  rebellion ;  but 
in  mountainous  unhealthy  districts  like  the  Northern  SirkiUrs^ 
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the  greater  part  of  which  has  long  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  petty  'R&jis,  some  claiming  independence,  and  all 
constantly  ready  to  withhold  their  tribute  and  to  raise  disturb- 
ances whenever  they  see  a  favourable  opportunity ;  the  perma- 
nent settlement  has  the  eflFect  of  weakening  the  authority  of 
Government  over  the  whole  province,  and  of  rendering  the 
establishment  of  security  and  of  good  order  more  difficult  than 
before.  When  we  received  the  Sirkdrs  &om  the  Nizam,  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  was  sirk^  land  in  the  hands  of 
the  officers  of  Government,  and  was  generally  composed  of 
the  most  feitile  and  populous  tracts  along  the  seacoast.  By 
having  direct  authority  over  a  great  population  and  ovei:  the 
most  wealthy  part  of  the  coHununity,  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment increased  daily,  both  over  its  own  districts  and  those  of 
the  petty  Rdjds,  and  would  in  time  have  become  sufficient, 
without  the  aid  of  military  force,  to  have  ensured  obedience 
and  tranquillity ;  but  by  creating  new  zemind^s  and  proprie- 
tors, and  divesting  ourselves  of  the  sirk^  lands,  from  the  imme- 
diate possession  of  which  our  influence  almost  entirely  arose, 
we  have  placed  the  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  subordi- 
nation and  good  order  among  the  petty  r&j^hips  at  a  greater 
distance  than  ever.  We  are  much  more  powerful  now  than  ixx 
1784,  when  the  Committee  made  their  report  on  the  Sirldu*s, 
but  we  are  not  now  so  able  to  establish  the  authority  of 
Government  over  them  as  then,  because  at  that  time  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country  was  sirk&r  land,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  and  most  predatory  chiefs  have  been  reduced  by  the 
B£j£  of  Yizianagram,  and  their  territories  aimexed  to  his 
own;  but  now  we  have  made  over  the  sirkdr  lands  to  new 
zemindars,  and  restored  all  the  reduced  BAj6s,  and  thereby 
augmented  our  difficulties,  because  it  is  much  easier  for  us  to 
reduce  one  great  Bdj£  than  several  small  ones.  It  would 
have  been  easier  in  1784;  to  have  reduced  Yizianagram,  then 
including  eight  or  ten  zemindiries  which  it  had  subjugated, 
than  to  have  reduced  any  of  those  petty  zemiad^ries  singly ; 
because  it  is  not  force  that  opposes  us,  but  a  mountainous 
and  unhealthy  country,  and  those  chiefs  who  have  the  fewest 
followers  can  the  most  easily  elude  the  pursuit  of  regular 
troops,  and  as  they  have  less  at  stake  than  a  great  chief,  they 
are  more  apt  to  be  tempted  to  commit  depredations  for  the 
sake  of  plunder,  and  as  their  numbers  are  greater,  the  chances 

p 
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of  disturbances  are  ,also  greater  from  them  than  from  the 
principal  B»&j6s.  Our  system  in  the  Sirk&rs  is  one  of  forbear- 
ance, and  we  are  obliged  to  connive  at  irregularities  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  other  provinces,  lest  we  should  be 
compelled  to  use  force  and  involve  ourselves  in  a  petty  warfare 
against  banditti  in  a  pestilential  climate  among  hills  and 
jungle&  I  saw  a  very  striking  instance  of  this  during  my 
stay  at  Khimidi,  and  which  I  might  never  have  known  any- 
thmg  of  had  I  not  gone  there.  The  Terrast  lands  and  villages 
are  noticed  by  the  Committee  of  Circuit,  and  are  described  as 
possessions  held  on  a  favourable  tenure  under  the  B£.j6a  by 
peons,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  country  from  the 
incursions  of  plunderers  from  the  hills  and  countries  beyond 
the  Ghdts,  These  villages  are  situated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
western  hills,  but  the  peons  made  no  attempt  to  resist  the 
passage  of  the  Pind^es  through  them  in  1816,  because  they 
are  too  weak  and  unwarlike  for  such  enterprise ;  but  I  found 
that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  had  had  resolution  enough  to 
have  withheld  their  quit-rent  ever  since  this  irruption,  and 
that  the  Collector  had  not  ventured  to  enforce  its  payment,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  last  five  years'  rent  is  now  due.  The 
petty  chiefs  of  these  peons,  are  called  bissois.  The  number 
belonging  to  Khimidi  is  nine,  and^they  were  formerly  entirely 
under  the  K^j&,  and  paid  their  rents  through  him  to  the 
Company.  This  was  the  proper  arrangement,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  disturbed;  but  the  bissois  were  very  injudiciously, 
some  years  ago,  separated  from  the  R^j&'s  jurisdiction  and 
placed  immediately  under  the  Collector.  This  measure  was  no 
doubt  intended  to  increase  the  authority  of  Government  and 
to  lessen  that  of  the  K&j4  And  would  have  had  this  effect, 
had  the  villages  lain  between  the  zemind&ri  and  the  sea ;  but 
as  they  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  beyond  Khimidi,  where  the 
Collector  cannot  get  at  them  without  passing  through  the  whole 
of  the  zemindAri,  he  has  in  consequence  lost  his  authority  over 
them^  and  cannot  make  them  pay,  but  the  R£j&  can,  and  they 
ought  therefore  to  be  again  transferred  to  him. 
KoMmind^ri  The  affairs  of  the  Sirk&rs  can  never  be  well  administered, 
for  nbeiiion  nor  the  great  body  of  the  people  be  protected  against  oppres- 
iMmtored.  sion,  nor  the  country  be  secured  from  disturbance  and  the 
incursions  of  plunderers,  until  our  Government  becomes  more 
respected  in  those  provinces  than  it  is  at  present     The  system 
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which  has  already  been  adopted  there,  renders  a  speedy  intro- 
duction of  any  great  or  general  improvement  quite  impracti- 
cable, but  much  may  be  done  in  time  by  pursuing  steadily 
measures  calculated  to  give  the  Government  more  weight  in 
the  country,  and  more  direct  intercourse  with  and  control  over 
the  people.  No  zemind^  once  forfeited  for  rebellion,  should 
ever  be  restored,  whatever  temporary  evil  the  retention  of 
it  might  occasion.  All  estates  falling  in  should  invariably 
be  kept  and  annexed  to  the  sirk&r  lands.  The  raising  of 
sepoys  among  the  hill  districts  is  not  unusual  at  present,  but 
it  should  be  encouraged,  aa  it  tends  through  their  means  to 
make  the  inhabitants  better  acquainted  with  us,  and  to  give 
some  of  them  an  immediate  interest  in  the  stability  of  our 
power, 

The  gradual  extension  of  the  sirk^r  lands  should  be  our  Ad^uitaMt 

°  ...  tobederfVed 

main  object,  because  it  is  by  having  the  direct  possession  and  from  the  ex- 
management  of  landed  property  that  we  can  best  protect  the  *^^^  **»<*•• 
ryots,  grant  them  remissions  of  rent,  assist  them  in  agricultural 
improvements,  and  attach  them  to  our  Government.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  sirkdr  lands  gives  us  also  a  great  influence  over  all 
the  military  classes  residing  upon  them,  as  we  have  thereby  the 
power  of  granting  them  indulgences  in  rent  and  other  matters 
in  their  several  villages.  Were  the  open  country  aU  sirk&r 
land,  we  should  have  little  difficulty  in  raising  peons,  when- 
ever it  was  necessary,  sufficient  to  quell  any  disturbances 
among  the  hill  zemind&ries,  with  little  or  no  aid  from  regular 
troops ;  but  while  the  open  country  is  in  the  hands-  either  of 
old  or  new  zeminddrs,  the  peons  raised  in  the  villages  will 
never  act  cordially  in  our  service,  or  be  deserving  of  any 
confidence,  because  we  have  no  patronage  in  their  villages,  and 
can  do  nothing  for  them  or  their  families,  while  the  proprietor 
or  zemind^  of  the  village,  if  he  be  secretly  adverse  to  the 
cause  in  which  they  are  employed,  can  do  them  much  serious 
injury  in  various  ways.  When  the  open  coimtry  becomes 
sirk&r  land,  a  strong  and  just  Government  operates  sUently 
upon  the  people,  and  through  them  upon  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  zemind&ries.  The  better  class  of  traders  and 
cultivators  in  both  districts  find  that  their  interest  is  pro- 
moted by  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  Their  influence 
graduaUy  extends  to  the  leading  men  of  the  zemindiri  and  to 
the  Rdjd  and  his  military  followers,  and  discourages  them 
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from  raising  disturbance ;  and  these  men,  when  they  see  that 
the  body  of  the  people  is  against  them,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  strong,  remain  quiet,  and  in  time  lose  their  turbulent 
and  predatory  habits. 
Importance  The  inefficiency  of  the  Collector's  cutcherries  has  also  con- 

theQ)i!  ^  tributed,  though  not  in  so  great  a  degree  as  the  sale  of  the 
cutcherriM  sirk^  lauds,  to  weaken  the  due  authority  of  Government  in 
efficient.  the  Northcm  Sirk^.  One  of  the  benefits  expected  from  the 
permanent  settlement  was  its  enabling  us  to  reduce  the 
Collector's  establishment  to  a  few  writers.  In  consequence 
of  this  measure,  he  is  without  any  person  capable  of  assisting 
him  in  revenue  matters  when  any  difficulty  arises.  Instead  of 
being  surrounded  with  a  body  of  intelligent  native  officers,  his 
cutcherry  is  in  this  respect  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the 
zeminddrs,  and  is  held  in  no  respect  by  the  people.  It  nuiy  be 
said  that  a  cutcherry  was  not  necessary,  because  we  wanted 
no  details  under  the  permanent  settlement,  and  because  when 
any  arrears  accrued,  we  had  only  to  sell  the  land  in  order  to 
discharge  them.  But  it  might  have  occurred  that  estates 
would  often  come  under  the  Collector's  management  by  falling 
under  the  Court  of  Wards,  by  decrees  of  Court,  and  by  other 
causes,  and  that  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  have  men  versed 
in  revenue  details  to  manage  ^hem.  By  not  having  such  men 
the  Collector  is  compelled,  when  a  zeminddii  comes  into  his 
hands,  to  hire  such  persons  as  he  cfin  find,  in  order  to  manage 
its  revenue ;  but  as  persons  taken  by  chance  in  this  manner 
can  seldom  know  much  of  revenue,  or  be  very  trustworthy, 
t^he  afiairs  of  the  zemind^  are  usually  mismanaged,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  proprietor  and  the  discredit  of  Government 
As  we  undertake  the  management  of  such  estates,  it  is 
evidently  our  duty  to  take  every  practicable  means  to  provide 
men  qu^dified  for  the  task.  But  no  man  can  be  so  qualified 
without  practice,  and  the  Collector,  therefore,  instead  of  dis- 
missing the  manager  of  a  zemind^  whenever  the  temporary 
duty  for  which  he  was  hired  is  over,  should  have  such  a  small 
permanent  addition  to  *his  cutcherry  as  would  enable  hinii 
whenever  a  zemindiri  t^me  under  his  charge,  to  allot  to  the 
superintendence  of  it  the  services  of  a  man  of  experience  from 
his  fixed  establishment  in  place  of  those  of  a  stranger.  This 
measure  would  occasion  some  additional  expense,  but  which 
would  probably  be  compensated  by  the  increase  of  revenue 
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from  better  management,  and  might  at  any  rate  be  charged  to 
the  zemindars  for  whose  benefit  it  was  incurred. 

There  is  another  point  which  requires  some  arrangement  in  importance 
order  to  promote  the  continuance  of  tranquillity  in  the  SirMrs,  the  ancient 
namely,  the  securing  to  the  ancient  Kajas  the  possession  of  their  from  being 
old  hereditary  domains.    This  subiect  has  been  long  before  the  decree*  of 

T»         J  1  •  Court*. 

Board,  and  aU  that  is  wanted  might  be  accomplished  by  pass- 
ing a  Regulation  placing  these  domains  on  the  same  footing  as 
they  were  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
by  which  they  wiU  be  exempted  from  sequestration  on  account 
of  any  private  debt  which  may  hereafter  be  contracted  The 
object  of  this  measure  is  not  only  to  save  the  families  of  the 
old  zeminddrs  from  ruin,  but  to  save  ourselves  from  being 
forced  into  hostilities  in  order  to  support  the  claims  of  money 
lenders.  The  zemind^,  but  more  especially  those  of  the  hill 
districts,  will  often  submit  peaceably  to  the  resumption  of  their 
zemind^i  by  Government,  when  they  will  oppose  by  arms  its 
transfer  to  a  merchant  or  sauk&r.  They  are  not  dishonoured, 
they  think,  by  their  possessions  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Government;  but  they  consider  themselves  as  disgraced  by 
seeing  the  abodes  of  their  ancestors  become  the  property  of 
a  low  trader,  and  this  feeling,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  was 
the  cause  of  the  long  and  harassing  warfare  in  the  Mohiri 
zemindAii.  As  the  Regulations  now  stand,  we  must,  whenever 
a  sauk£r  obtains  a  decree  against  a  zemindar  for  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  zemind^  on  account  of  a  debt,  support  him  by 
force  both  in  getting  and  maintaining  possession  of  it;  and 
hence  we  are  every  day  liable  to  be  dragged  into  a  petty 
warfare  among  unhealthy  hills,  where  an  enemy  is  hardly  ever 
seen,  where  numbers  of  valuable  lives  are  lost  from  the  climate, 
and  where  we  often  lose  but  never  gain  reputation.  We  have 
hostilities  enough  on  account  of  public  objects,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  our  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  remove 
the  necessity  of  our  being  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  them 
in  support  of  private  speculations. 

The   whole    province    of    Gunttir,    though    permanently  The  whole  of 
settled,  has  at  present  from  various  causes  fallen  under  the  present^  . 
immediate   temporary  management  of  the    Collector.      This  coiiector-s 

,  ,  ,  manage- 

circumstance,  by  giving  him  the  direct  control  of  the  village  meat. 
and  zemindiri  servants,  is  favourable  to  his  reducing  the 
extra  peons  raised  during  the  Finldri  irruption.    In  speaking 
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of  them  to  me,  he  said  that  their  services  might  be  dispensed 
with  without  any  inconvenience.     I  Would  therefore  recom- 
mend that  he  be  directed  to  discharge  as  many  of  them  as  can 
be  spared. 
Summary  of         On  the  wholc,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  order  to  render 

measures  re-  '  j.  x  ' 

quired  to       the  local  administration  of  the  Sirk^rs  ffradually  more  efficient, 

ImproTethe  ^  •' 

administra-    {f^  YnR  bc  advisablc  to  restore  no  lands  which  have  once 

Uon  ox  tbe 

Nort^ni  reverted  to  Government;  to  restore  the  Terrast  peons  of 
Ehimidi  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  Bdj£ ;  to  improve  the 
revenue  establishment  of  the  Collectors ;  to  pass  a  regulation 
for  securing  to  the  ancient  zemind^  their  hereditary  domains ; 
to  pass  a  regulation  for  enabling  the  Collectors  either  to  restore 
or  to  assess  such  inams  as  have  been  resumed  without 
authority  since  the  permanent  settlement,  according  as  they 
may  have  been  held  under  valid  titles  or  otherwise. 
Scienc  of"  ■"•^^  province  of  NeUore  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to 
iffldSitf*^  that  of  Arcot,  both  in  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  and 
the  nature  of  its  revenue,  as  to  require  no  particular  observa- 
tion. The  decennial  lease  appears  to  have  been  more  nominal 
than  real,  and  the  collections  of  each  year  to  have  been  much 
rather  upon  an  estimate  of  the  crop  of  that  year  than  upon 
the  lease  engagement.  But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any 
accurate  information  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
settlements  were  made,  because  the  sarishtad&rs  were  mere 
English  writers,  and  unacquainted  with  revenue  affaii& 
Where  the  heads  are  incapable,  there  can  be  little  control  over 
the  subordinate  officers,  and  the  revenue  must  suffer  from 
ignorance  as  well  as  from  fraud.  The  employment  of  English 
writers  as  sariahtadirs  is  a  very  general  practice  from  NeUoie 
to  Ganjam,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  The  Board  of  Revenue 
cannot  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  the  Collectors'  cutcherry 
servants,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  order  them  to  dismiss  those 
who  are  evidently  unfit  for  the  situations  in  which  they  are 
employed  In  my  way  through  the  Nellore  district  I  was 
met  by  the  Bdj&9  of  Venkatagiri  and  EL^lastri.  They  have,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  long  peace  and  security,  lost  the  military 
habits  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  both  well-disposed  men, 
fond  of  ease  and  tranquillity.  They  attend  readily  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  Collector,  and  seem  only  to  be  anxious  for  a 
continuance  of  the  present  state  of  tbinga 
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25th  March,  1828. 

In  all  cases   of  abuse  in  the  revenue  administration,  the  oyectiofth* 
first  object  is  to  check  the  evil  by  removing  the  authors  of  it ;  S^iJeT ©n 
the  second  is  to  punish  them ;  and  the  third  to  recover  the  S  «SSrf7 
amount   embezzled.      The   first   has  been   attained   by  the  SmiSf™ 
removal  of  the  late  Collector  and  his  principal  servants.    The  Difflcaitie§ 
other  two  have  not,  because  there  were  circumstances  which  iDthe^pi^t 
rendered  success  impracticable,  and  which,  though  they  might 
have  been  suspected,  could  not  have  been  certainly  known 
to  exist  without  our  having  first  gone  through  the  investiga* 
tion.     These  circumstances  were  chiefly  the  lapse  of  seventeen 
years  between  the  commencement  of  the  abuses  and  that  of 
the  inquiry  into  them ;  the  death  or  absence  of  many  of  the 
persons  most  capable  of  giving  information;  the  destruction 
or  concealment  of  original  accounts ;  the  unlimited  confidence 
reposed  in  Narsaiya  by  the  Collector;  the  complete  control  which 
Narsaiya,  without  holding  any  situation  of  trust,  exercised 
over  all  the  native  servants,  and  over  both  the  Huzz6r  and 
district  treasuries ;  the  facility  afforded  by  the  long  duration 
of  his  power,  for  removing  every  dDcumanfc  and  coa3iliating 
every  person  likely  to  appear  against  him ;  and  the  advantage 
which,  after  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  the  investigation 
in  the  neighbouring  province  of  Coimbatore,  he  derived  from 
having  an  interval  of  four  years  to  provide  for  his  safety. 
The  inquiry  in  Salem  was,  from  all  these  causes,  much  more 
difiicult   than   that  in    Goimbatore,  and   the  difficulty  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  cautious  character  of  Narsaiya,  and 
by  the  disorganized  state  of  the  country.    In  Goimbatore  a 
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great  degree  of  regularity  prevailed,  as  the  country  was  still 
under  the  ancient  system,  and  the  potails  and  cumums  of 
villages  assisted  in  the  inquiry.     But  in  Salem  many  of  the 
old  potails  had  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  adventurers 
as  landholders,  and  many  of  the  cumums  had  become  both 
proprietors  and  cumums,  and  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  public  servants,  bound  to  enable  the  Collector,  by  their 
accounts,  to  check  unauthorized  exactions ;  and  many  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  other  muttad^,  had  destroyed  not  only  their 
own  annual  accounts,  but  those  of  the  survey,  in  order  to 
conceal  their  unauthorized  demands  on  the  ryots,  both  from 
the  Collector  and  the  Courts  of  Justice. 
Evidence  in-        Under  all  these  difficulties,  therefore,  it  is  not  at  all  sur- 
thfroS^*^'  prising  that  such  evidence  has  not  been  obtained  of  Narsaiya's 
ohiefOTiprtt   frauds  as  would  convict  him  in  a  Court  of  Judicature.     It  is 
jutioe!^   ^   however,  I  think,  manifest,  from  the  nature  of  the  documents 
brought  forward  by  the  Conmiissioner,  that  the  peculations  of 
Narsaiyahave  at  least  equalled  the  amount  stated  by  him ;  and 
that,  if  in  some  cases  they  have  been  less,  they  have  in 
others  been  undoubtedly  more.    Narsaiya  was  too  wary  to  ven- 
ture upon  extensive  peculations  in  the  treasury,  because  they 
were  much  more  liable  to  detection  there  than  anywhere  else. 
He  could  commit  them  in  many  other  ways  with  very  Uttle 
danger,  by  ordering  the  tahsild^  verbally  to  reserve  a  part  of 
their  collections  for  him,  and  receiving  it  from  them  privately 
when  he  visited  their  districts;   by  receiving  money  in  the 
same  manner  from  the  gumashtas  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  customs  and  licences ;   by  making  stoppages  from  the 
pay  of  servants,  and  taking  their  receipts  for  the  fuU  amount ; 
and  by  receiving  money  privately  from  the  parties  for  the 
sale  and  transfer  of  estatea    The  great  and  permanent  increase 
of  the  licences  and  customs  since  the  suspension  of  Naisaiya  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  his  frauds  in  those  articles  of  revenue,  and 
the  numerous  depositions  on  oath   of  the  landholders  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  frauds  in  the  transfer  of  estates,  which 
appears  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  fertile  source  of  his 
gains.    It  is  obvious  that  when  a  man  like  Narsaiya  never 
receives  a  bribe  from  an  individual,  nor  public  money  from 
a  revenue    servant  in  the  presence   of  a  third  person,  we 
can  have  no  positive  evidence,  nor  any  other  than  assertion 
against  assertion.      But  when,  in   opposition  to  the  single 
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denial  of  Narsaiya,  we  have  the  oaths  of  five  or  six  hundred 
persons,  most  of  them  his  equals,  and  many  of  them  belonging 
to  a  higher  class  of  society,  I  cannot  but  regard  their  declara- 
tions as  the  general  voice  of  the  country,  and  as  leaving  no 
doubt  of  the  general  truth  of  their  charges  against  Narsaiya. 

I  have  already  in  former  Minutes  stated  my  opinion  of  conduct  of 

jlr.    :-s   conduct,  and   after   havmg    agam   perused    the  lec^r. 

whole  of  the  voluminous  papers  connected  with  his  case,  I  see 
nothing  to  render  it  more  favourable.  He  must,  I  think,  be 
absolved  from  everything  corrupt.  But  from  his  negligence 
in  keeping  accoimts,  he  has  left  it  impossible  for  me  to  say 
whether  he  has  or  has  not  unconsciously  received  more  of 
the  public  money  than  was  due  to  him.  It  appears  that  he 
ordered  Narsaiya  to  hold  funds  at  his  disposal ;  that  Narsaiya 
drew  from  the  treasury  whatever  was  necessary  for  both,  kept 
the  money  as  a  kind  of  joint-stock,  and  supplied  from  it  the 

demands  of  Mr. ;  that  one  adjustment  of  this  account 

was   made    in  Faslf  1222   by  Mr.  giving  his  receipt, 

according  to  his  own  statement,  to  Narsaiya,  but  according  to 
Narsaiya's,  to  the  treasury,  for  upwards  of  pagodas  1 1,000,  a 
sum  about  equal  to  his  allowances  as  Collector  for  two  whole 
years;  and  that,  even  after  all  the  warnings  which  Narsaiya  had 

received  from  the  inquiry  at  Coimbatore,  and  from  Mr. 's 

more  recent  one  in  Salem,  there  was  still  in  September,  1819, 

when  Mr.  examined  the  treasury,  a  deficiency  in  it 

of  above  a  lakh  of  rupees.  When  I  consider  these  gross  irregu- 
larities, and  the  long  period  during  which  they  were  fearlessly 
practised,  I  cannot  say  that  the  public  revenue  has  not  suflered 
from  them.  On  the  contrary,  my  experience  in  such  matters 
leaves  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  public  has  suffered,  and 
that  the  deficiency  was  made  good  from  the  revenue,  though, 
from  the  means  which  Narsaiya  enjoyed  of  preventing  dis- 
covery, we  have  not  been  able  to  prove  this  fact. 

The  Regulation  *  for  the  punishment  of  revenue  servants  5^^®'/*** 
will,  I  hope,  have  a  great  effect  in  securing  both  the  revenue  Revenue  to 
and  its  inhabitants  from  a  recurrence  of  such  abuses ;  but  under  when  mai- 

'  ^  adminiBtra- 

a  man  like  Mr. ,  who  never  exerted  the  authority  in  Jf®^riou» 

his  hands  to  check  frauds,  but  abandoned  himself  blindly  to 
the  guidance  of  a  native  servant,  no  regulation  whatever  could 
have  been  of  the  smallest  use.      Some  greater  exercise  of 

•  Madras  Begulation  IX.  of  1822. 
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executive  authority  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  might  have 
been  attended  with  advantage.  It  had  been  notorious  for 
many  years  that  Narsaiya,  without  holding  any  ostensible  office 
of  trust,  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Salem  Collectorate.  This 
alone  -was  a  sufficient  indication  that  the  revenue  was  mis- 
managed, and  ought  to  have  induced  the  Board  to  order  the 
dismissal  of  Narsaiya.  It  is  not  advisable  that  the  Board  of 
Revenue  should  often  meddle  with  the  appointment  or  dis- 
missal of  Collectors'  servants,  but  in  extraordinary  cases  like 
the  present  it  is  their  duty  to  interfera 
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The  provinces  which  I  visited  in  my  late  tour,  namely, 
the  southern  division  of  Arcot,  Salem,  and  the  Ceded  Districts, 
are  so  well  known  to  the  Board  from  the  reports  of  the  dif- 
ferent Collectors,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details 
regarding  them,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few 
brief  remarks  regarding  their  present  condition. 

The  cultivation  of  Arcot  certainly  has  not  made  the  pro-  Necetdtyof 
gress  which  might  have  been  expected  during  a  period  of  fntbeasMs- 
thirty-three  years  since  any  hostile  army  has  been  in  it.  The  somh  Aroot. 
chief  cause  of  the  present  deserted  state  of  many  of  the 
districts  was  the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali,  between  1780  and 
1783,  when  he  not  only  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  countay, 
but  drove  away  large  bodies  of  the  people,  but  particularly  of 
the  younger  part,  above  the  Ghdts,  from  whence  very  few  of 
them  ever  returned ;  another  cause  was  the  oppressive  manage- 
ment of  the  Nawdb,  from  the  restoration  till  the  final  assump- 
tion of  the  Camatic ;  and  a  third  was  the  exactions  of  the 
renters  during  the  triennial  and  decennial  leases.  The  culti- 
vation is  also  said  to  be  retarded  by  the  high  rate  of  assess- 
ment on  the  dry  land,  but  especially  in  the  more  western 
districts  from  Thi^igar  to  Chitt&pett.  In  the  districts  where 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  wet  land,  the  ryots  do  not 
complain,  because  the  assessment  of  the  wet  being  compara- 
tively lighter,  enables  them  the  more  easily  to  pay  the  rent 
of  both.  But  in  the  western  districts  there  is  little  wet, 
and  where  there  is  only  dry,  its  cultivation  is  impeded  by  the 
rate  of  assessment.      A  great  portion  of  these  districts  is 
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occupied  by  jungle,  extensive  tracts  of  which  have  sprung  up 

since  Hyder's  invasion.     To  clear  this  part  again  by  degrees, 

and  to  cultivate  it  as  formerly,  would  be  of  the  greatest 

advantage  to  the  country.      Little  or  no  progress  has  been 

made,  and  little  will  ever  be  made  in  this  work,  until  some 

reduction  can  be  allowed  in  the  assessment. 

Absence  of  In  my  passagc  through  South  Arcot  nothing  struck  me  so 

in'^uth       much  as  the  almost  total  absence  of  complaint.     I  never  was 

cessib'mty      in  any  district  in  any  part  of  India  where  there  was  so  little. 

and  industiy    ----  «  i    •  n  t     i»  n      •  i 

of  the  Col-     The  very  few  complamts  that  came  before  me  were  all  either 

of  a  very  trifling  nature,  or  had  before  been  examined  by  the 

Collector  himself.*   Great  praise  is  due  to  him  on  this  account. 

He  hears  and  sees  everything  himself,  and  devotes  his  whole 

time  to  the  affairs  of  his  district,  so  that  he  is  well  known  to 

every  inhabitant,  and  all  of  them  have  ready  access  to  him  at 

all  times.     It  is  not  merely  that  they  have  ready  access,  but 

that  he  enters  into  a  patient  inquiry  regarding  their  case. 

Compiainte  In  Salcm  there  were  very  few  complaints,  and  they  were 

i!mited"to      in  general  about  private  disputes,  which  the  Collector  had 

cert^  ^      no  authority  to  determine.     Almost  the  only  complaint  of  a 

t^'nSn^J,  *     public  nature  against  the  Collector,  or  rather  the  Government, 

been  parti-     was  that  by  the  muttaddrs,  who  claim  the  mohturphaf  on  the 

ProjJSSTon  ground  of  its  being  included  in  the  assets  on  which  their  rents 

were  fixed.     I  believe  that  in  many  instances  the  articles 

composing  the  mohturpha  were  specified,  and  only  a  part  of 

them  entered  in  the  assets.     The  question,  however,  has  now 

been  carried   into   Court  for  trial.     The  complaint  next  in 

importance  to  the  mohturpha,  was  one  regarding  agrah^rams,^ 

and  the  small  portions  of  inam  land  denominated  bhattvarti. 

Both  had  been  resumed  under  Tippoo  Sultan,  but  the  act  was 

so  unpopular  that  his  servants  never  carried  it  but  partially 

into  effect.     They  rated  the  agrahirams  at  a  low  rent,  about  a 

half  or  a  third  of  their   proper  amount,  and  they  left  the 

bhattvarti  free.     Colonel  Read  left  both  in  the  same  state ; 

but  Major  Macleod  and  his  successor  made  some  addition  to 

the  rent  of  the  agrah^uums,  left  all  bhattvarti  assessed  at  less 

than  fotir  pagodas  free,  but  imposed  a  small  quit-rent  on  all 

yielding  above  that  sum.    Some  remission  might  be  granted 

•  The  Collector  referred  to  was  the  J  Agrahdram,  a  Tillage  occupied  hy 

------  ~    -  -   Id  eiC 


late  Mr.  Brooke  Cusliffe.  Brahmans,  uBually  held  either  rent- 

t  Mohturpha — properly  muhtarafa      free  c 
tax  on  trades  and  professions.  ment. 


t  Mohturpha — properly  muhtarafa      free  or  at  a  reduced  rate  of 

)fei 
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to  such  of  the  agrah^rams  as  are  assessed  higher  than  others  of 
the  same  class,  and  the  quit-rent  on  bhattvarti  might  be 
reduced  one-half.  The  sum  is  trifling  to  Government,  and 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  owners.  The  bhattvarti  was 
originally  almost  entirely  given  by  local  oflScers  under  the 
native  Government  without  authority,  and  as  it  was  resumed 
by  Tippoo,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  free  inam,  but  be 
subjected  to  a  small  quit-rent. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Revenue  Board,  and  generally  Auegations 
believed,  that  excessive  assessment  was  the  main  cause  of  the  wiureofthe 

mattacUrB 

early  failure  of  many  of  the  muttad^  in  every  district,  and  ^"  ^^^  ^ 

J  y  *i  *  overaMess- 

particularly  in  Ahtur,  where  every  estate  has  long  since  been  J^^^ 
thrown  up.  But  the  present  Collector  doubts,  and,  I  believe, 
with  justice,  the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and  he  is  so  far 
from  thinking  that  a  large  reduction  of  the  assessment  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  restore  the  country  to  a  better  state, 
that  he  is  not  satisfied  that  any  is  required.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  assessment  had  very  little  share 
in  the  failure  of  the  permanent  mutta  system,  of  which  I 
shall  mention  three.  The  first  is,  that  the  ryots  make  no 
difficulty  about  cultivating  their  lands  at  the  survey  rates ; 
the  second  is,  that  in  Ahtur,  where  the  assessment  was  said 
to  be  highest,  the  ryots  cultivate  at  those  rates,  and  have  gone 
on  for  the  last  three  years  increasing  the  cultivation ;  and  the 
third  is,  that  land  has  in  several  villages,  in  most  of  the 
districts,  and  even  in  Ahttir,  reputed  the  most  highly  assessed, 
become  a  valuable  property,  and  is  mortgaged  for  several 
years'  purchase.  The  Collector  is  therefore  averse  to  any 
reduction  of  the  assessment  without  further  inquiry  as  to  its 
necessity.  I  am  convinced  that  none  is  necessary,  if  we  have 
no  other  view  than  to  enable  the  country  in  a  few  years  to 
pay  the  revenue  of  the  permanent  settlement ;  but  that  some 
reduction  wiU  be  necessary,  if  we  wish  the  country  to  rise 
beyond  its  former  state. 

The  Collector's  establishment  is  not  constituted  so  as  to  SSiSS^'** 
render  it  so  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.  His  tahsild^  have  tJh£<2ra. 
none  of  that  clavss  of  assistants  usually  called  kdrkt^s. 
They  are  employed  by  aU  the  native  governments,  and  by 
our  own  wherever  there  is  a  ryotwir  settlement.  Each 
tahsilditr  has  two,  three,  or  more,  according  to  the  extent  of 
his    district.      Each    kdrktin  has  a  portion  of  the  district 
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assigned  to  him,  in  which  he  looks  after  the  cultivation,  the 
collections,  and  the  police,  and  discharges  nearly  the  same 
duties  as  the  tahsildirs  in  the  whole  district.  Without  such 
aid  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  tahsilddr  can  superintend 
properly  the  affairs  of  a  district  containing  one  or  two 
hundred  villages.  He  cannot  know  with  any  tolerable  cer- 
tainty the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation,  and  must  take  it  in 
a  great  measure  upon  the  reports  of  the  potails  and  cumuma. 
I  am  therefore  persuaded  that  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  land  in  cultivation  in  Salem  which  is  not  brought  to 
account,  and  that  if  k&rkuns  were  employed,  they  would, 
by  discovering  it,  repay  their  own  expense  ten  times  over,  and 
be  useful  to  the  tahsild&r  in  every  part  of  his  duty. 
Decune  of  In  the  Gollectorate  of  Balldri,  with  the  exception  of  three 

of  the  p«opie  Or  four  districts,  the  condition  of  the  people,  instead  of  im- 
dtatrict.  proving  during  a  long  period  of  peace,  has  considerably  de- 
decline.  dined  within  the  last  twenty  years.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
several  causes.  One  was  the  rate  of  assessment,  which,  being 
framed  from  the  customary  ancient  rates  of  the  country,  was 
calculated,  not  for  an  invariable  lease,  but  for  an  annual 
settlement,  in  which  allowance  was  always  made  for  losses 
from  bad  crops  or  whatever  cause.  Another  was  the  want  of 
sufficient  revenue  experience  at  that  time,  which  led  the 
Government  to  adopt  at  once  the  survey  assessment  as  the 
basis  of  the  leases,  instead  of  waiting  until  it  should  have 
been  ascertained,  by  a  trial  of  six  or  seven  years,  where  and 
to  what  extent  it  was  too  high ;  for  no  assessment  of  the 
smallest  district,  and  still  less  of  a  large  province,  can  be 
depended  upon  until  it  has  been  corrected  after  such  a  trial 
Another  cause  was  the  two  leases  of  three  and  ten  years^ 
which,  requiring  the  same  amount  to  be  paid  in  all  years,  did 
not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  inequality  of  the  seasons, 
and  whenever  they  were  xmfavourable,  broke  down  many  of 
the  ryots;  for,  though  the  lease  was  made  somewhat  lower 
than  the  annual  settlement,  the  abatement  was  not  adequate 
to  what  was  required  by  the  chaxige  of  system,  because  the 
advantage  which  an  annual  settlement  derives  from  con- 
tracting or  extending  cultivation,  and  consequently  of  paying 
more  or  less  revenue  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season, 
is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  in  its  &vour,  and  a  remission 
to  this  amount  at  least  must  be  granted  in  a  lease,  in  order 
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to  place  the  two  settlements  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
r^ard  to  the  facility  of  payment ;  and  to  these  causes  may 
be  added  another — the  practice  among  the  GoUector's  servants 
of  endeavouring  to  make  up  the  loss  of  revenue  in  the 
deteriorated  villages  which  fell  in  before  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  by  forcing  upon  the  ryots  more  land  than  they  could 
cultivate. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  coimtry  and  to  stop  the  further  RedQckUnof 
decline  of  its  resoiuxses,  instructions  were  sent  in  September,  ordered  by 

the  Goveni* 

1820,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  to  reduce  the  assessment  of  ment.  Nen- 

trallMdby 

Balliri  twenty-five  per  cent.,  to  take  place  from  the  com-  ^^^^Jj 
mencement  of  the  current  Fasli  year  1230.  When  the  Col- 
lector's report  on  the  settlement  of  that  year  was  received,  it 
appeared  that  he  had  not  executed  the  orders  he  had  received. 
He  stated  that  he  had  granted  the  remission,  but  had  induced 
those  ryots  who  could  afford  it  to  cultivate  a  portion  of 
waste  land,  but  in  no  case  exceeding  one-half  of  the  remission. 
The  whole  of  this  waste  was  said  to  be  Ks.  86,185,  but  the 
amount,  though  probably  not  known  to  the  Collector,  was 
actuaUy  much   more.      I  was   much  disappointed   by   this 

proceeding,  but  I  trusted  that  Mr.  C s'  known  zeal  and 

talents  would  soon  remedy  this  error.      In  communicating, 
therefore,  to  the  Board  of  Revenue  the  sentiments  of  Govern- 
ment on  the  settlement,  the  Collector  s  conduct  was  generally 
approved.     But  in  the  case  of  the  waste,  it  was  observed  that 
<the  tendency  of  that  measure  is  to  defeat  the  object  of  the 
'remission.      The  ryots  are  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  waste 
'land  when  they  want  it;  but  it  is  evident  in  this  case  that, 
'  though  they  are  stated  to  have  been  willing  to  take  it,  yet 
*  it  was  not  of  their  own  seeking.'     No  doubt  was  entertained 
that  the  Collector,  on  learning  the  sentiments  of  Government, 
would  hasten  to  carry  them  into  effect ;  but  he  did  not  take 
a  single  step  for  the  purpose,  though  all  that  he  had  to  do 
might  have  been  done  in  an  instant  by  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion that  the  ryois  were  at  liberty  to  tlu'ow  up  all  the  waste 
that  had  been  imposed  in  lieu  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
remission.     No  settlement  was  made  for  Fasli  1231,  excepting 
in  that  portion  of  the  province  whose  leases  expired  in  that 
year.     In  all  the  rest  the  settlement  of  1230  was  continued, 
apparently  from  a  notion  which  he   had  adopted  without 
inquiry,  and  which  has  no   foundation  in  truth,  that  every 
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His  neglect 
of  orders. 


Hisooncep- 
tion  as  to  th« 
extent  of  the 
waste  land 
inclnded  in 
the  ryots' 
holdings. 


ryot  in  an  extensive  province  can  permanently  cultivate  and 
pay  the  rent  of  all  the  fields  composing  his  putkutt  or  estate. 
In  1231  the  waste  was  taken  off  some  few  ryots  who  com- 
plained, but  on  all  the  rest  it  was  continued  just  as  if  no 
order  had  ever  been  issued  by  Government  to  the  contrary, 
and  waste  was  imposed  in  those  villages  whose  leases  expired 
in  that  year.  In  Fasli  1232  the  former  waste  was  continued, 
and  in  many  places  fresh  waste  imposed  upon  the  ryots ;  and 
in  Fasli  1233  I  found,  by  inquiry  on  the  spot,  that  the  ryots 
were  still  burdened  with  it,  and  had  little  hope  of  being 
relieved  from  it  The  tahsildto  for  some  years  had  imposed 
as  much  waste  as  they  could.  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  wait  for  orders,  but  to  have  con- 
sidered the  keeping  up  of  the  revenue  by  the  waste  as  a  part 
of  the  new  system,  which  it  was  their  duty  to  support 

Few  of  the  ryots  ever  complained  of  the  waste  to  the 
Collector,  because  they,  no  doubt,  imagined  that  it  was  con- 
tinued by  his  authority.  He  undertook  the  labour  of  imposing 
it  contrary  to  orders,  but  when  directed  to  take  it  off,  he  did 
nothing.  He  could  hardly  have  imagined  that  the  ryoia 
could  have  got  rid  of  it  without  his  orders,  and  he  ought  to 
have  been  as  careful  to  see  it  removed  as  he  had  been  to 
impose  it. 

The  Collector  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  a  correct 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  waste.  Long  before  I  visited  BalUri, 
I  was  convinced  that  it  was  greater  than  was  reported,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  faU  of  revenue  not  having  been  in  any 
degree  proportionate  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been,  owing  to 
the  remission  of  twenty-five  per  cent ;  and  after  reaching  the 
Ceded  Districts,  I  found  that  it  was  greater  than  I  had  even 
suspected.  The  crowds  of  ryots  who  assembled  every  evening 
at  my  tent  to  complain  of  the  waste,  rather  resembled  a  mob 
than  an  ordinary  party  of  complainants.  The  pressure  to  be 
heard  first  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  easy  to  hear  any 
of  them.  It  was  clearly  ascertained  in  numerous  instances 
that  the  waste  had  not  been  limited  to  half  the  remission,  but 
had  been  unequally  distributed  according  to  the  supposed 
ability  of  the  ryot,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  equalled  the 
whole,  and  in  some  instances  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
remission,  so  that  the  rent  of  the  ryot  was  actually  raised 
instead  of  being  lowered  by  the  measure.     As  &r  as  I  could 
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judge  from  the  complaints  of  the  ryots  and  such  information 
as  could  be  procured,  the  amount  of  waste  could  not  be  taken 
at  much  less  than  three  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  the  ryots  have 
therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  years,  paid  from  eight 
to  ten  lakhs  to  Government  above  the  just  demand.  This  sum, 
if  it  were  practicable,  ought  to  be  restored,  because  its  receipt 
was  a  breach  of  public  faith.  The  restoration  would  be  easy, 
if  only  two  or  three  hundred  ryots  were  concerned;  but  as 
there  are  probably  not  less  than  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  at  this  late  period  to  make 
it  reach  their  hands,  except  partially  and  after  a  minute 
examination  of  the  waste  of  three  years. 

The  effect  of  the  Collector's  measures  has  been  to  dis-  Effects  of  tb« 
appoint  all  the  expectations  which  Qovemment  might  have  moaaurw. 
formed  from  the  liberal  remission  granted  to  the  people  of  the 
Ceded  Districts.  As  they  had  in  general  suffered  much  by  the 
leases,  and  as  many  of  the  principal  men  had  been  thrown 
into  jail,  and  many  ruined  by  lawsuits  for  rent,  it  was 
considered  to  be  advisable,  in  order  not  only  to  restore  the 
country  to  its  former  state,  but  to  raise  it  to  a  more  pros- 
perous condition  than  it  had  ever  before  attained,  to  lower 
the  assessment  one-fourth.  It  was  supposed  that  this  great 
sacrifice  would  be  only  temporary,  and  that  it  would  be 
gradually  replaced  by  the  extension  of  cultivation  and  trade 
from  the  increasing  means  of  the  inhabitants.  But  instead  of 
our  having  seen  the  effect  of  a  three  years'  trial  of  the  reduced 
assessment  upon  the  country,  it  is  still  to  begin,  and  to  begin 
under  much  greater  difficulties  than  would  have  attended  it 
when  first  ordered  above  three  years  ago.  It  is  evident  that, 
as  a  great  part  of  the  ryots  have  for  some  years  been  paying 
nearly  as  much,  and  some  of  them  even  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  remission,  they  have  derived  no  advantage  from  it. 
But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  the  evil ;  for  as  the  ryots  know 
that  the  remission  was  intended  to  be  a  real  one,  the  exaction 
of  its  equivalent  under  another  name  excites  great  discontent, 
makes  them  pay  it  much  more  unwillingly  than  when  it  was 
included  in  the  full  assessment,  and  destroys  all  confidence 
between  them  and  the  Collector. 

We  cannot  expect  a  very  exact  statement  of  the  waste  from  Keoeesity  for 
the  Collector,  as  we  have  had  none  for  three  years.     We  have 
no  certainty  that  he  will  even  now  take  off  the  whole,  for 
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we  can  give  him  no  orders  more  positive  than  were  given  in 
1820  and  repeated  in  1821.  By  leaving  him  where  he  is,  we 
put  it  in  his  power  still  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  Govern- 
ment, as  he  has  done  for  the  last  three  years.  We  commit 
the  character  of  Government  by  allowing  the  people  to 
suppose  that  we  are  not  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  There 
wUl  never  be  any  cordiality  between  him  and  them.  The 
imposition  of  the  waste  will  for  a  long  time  be  the  subject 
of  numerous  complaints,  and  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
be  the  person  to  decide  upon  them,  and  on  all  these  grounds  it 
appears  advisable  that  he  should  be  removed.  The  circum- 
stance which  leaves  me  the  least  hope  of  any  advantage  fix>ni 
his  continuance  is,  that  in  two  years  hardly  any  complaints 
should  have  been  made  to  h^m  regarding  the  imposition  of 
waste  land,  while  in  a  few  days  himdreds  were  made  both 
to  the  second  member  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  by  whom  I 
was  accompanied,  and  to  myself. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  brought  forward  the  present 
measi^e  soon  after  my  return  from  Uie  Ceded  Districts,  but 
it  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  in  expectation  of  receiving 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Government  on  the  succession 
to  KamiU;  because  I  was  anxious  that  the  Collector,  who 
had  displayed  great  judgment  and  energy  in  directing  the 
troublesome  afiairs  of  the  va«cant  chiefship,  should  have 
brought  them  to  a  final  arrangement.  As  the  difficult  part  of 
that  duty  has,  however,  been  already  performed,  his  presence 
is  not  aDty  longer  necessary.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that 
I  propose  his  removal,  because  he  possesses  great  zeal  and 
al^ity  and  indefatigable  industry ;  but  he  mny  in  other  places 
be  employed  with  more,  advantage  to  the  public  service  than 
in  the  Ceded  Districts. 
The  district  It  is  uot  uccessary  to  say  much  about  the  Cuddapah  division 
lumora  of  the  Ceded  Districts,  as  the  same  remarks  which  have  been 
ooDditioii.  made  on  BaLULri  are  generally  applicable  to  it  The  Cuddapah 
ryots  have  suffered  less  from  the  lease  than  those  of  Balliui, 
because  their  lease  settlement  was  originally  more  favouraUe 
and  their  remissions  during  its  continuance  were  greater,  and 
because  the  province  of  Cuddapah,  when  it  first  came  into  our 
hands,  was  more  populous  and  wealthy  than  BalMrL  In 
Cuddapah,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of 
the  lease,  several  of  the  districts  have  improved  since  its  com- 
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mencement.  This  has  happened  chiefly  in  those  districts 
where  a  great  part  of  the  ryots  were  too  substantial  and 
independent  to  submit  to  extra  assessments.  With  such 
advantages  it  was  to  be  expected  that  considerable  improve- 
ments would  be  made  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  though 
more  would  probably  have  been  made,  had  they  been  left  more 
free  to  adapt  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  and  of  their  rents 
to  the  nature  of  the  season.  In  most  of  the  districts,  though 
in  various  degrees,  land  has  become  a  valuable  property,  partly 
from  the  long-continued  operation  of  the  fixed  field  assessment, 
and  still  more  from  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  remission. 

The   complaints   of   the    ryots    were,   if   possible,    more 
numerous  than  in  BalMri^    They  were  chiefly  on  accoimt  of 
waste  and  of  claims  to  land.     The  Guddapah  complaints  were 
distinguished  from  those  of  BaMri  by  the  great  proportion 
of  them  which  regarded  claims  to  land.     Every  ryot  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  his  land  during  the  lease,,  or  who  had, 
from  poverty  or  other  cause,  abandoned  it„  came  to  demand  its 
restoration ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  remis- 
sion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
rendering  land  in  a  few  years  a  valuable  property  through- 
out the  Guddapah  district.     The  experiment,  however,  is  still 
to  begin  there ;  for  the  GoUector  has  not  executed  the  orders 
of  Government,  but  has  in  general  either  not  granted  the 
remission  or  imposed  waste  land  on  the  ryots.     The  imposi- 
tion of  wadte,  however,  has  not  been  carried  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  in  Ball^ri,  as  the  Board  of  Kevenue,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  was  endeavouring  in  this  way  to  make  up  for 
half  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent  remission,  ordered  him  to  stop. 
He  did  stop,  but  he  should  have  done  more.      He  should  have 
taken  off"  the  waste  which  hjaA  bee^  imposed,  but  he  had  taken 
no  steps  for  this  pmrpose  so  late  as  October,  when  I  was  in  the 
district.    He  was  in  consequence  desired  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion informing  the  ryots  that  they  were  to  be  relieved  from  it. 
But  there  is  no  probability  that  tiie  proclamati(m  will  be 
effectual.    His  tahsild^  have  been  too  long  accustomed  to 
a  total  relaxation  of  authority  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and 
he  is  too  indolent  to  enforce  it. 

The  Gollector's  habitual  neglect  of  orders  has  long  since 
been  repeatedly  brought  to  the  notice  of  Government  by  the 
Board  of  Revenue.     To  show  to  what  a  length  it  has  been 
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carried,  it  is  only  necessary  to  specify  the  dates  of  some  of  his 
reports  and  of  his  answers  to  letters  from  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

[Here  follow  particulars,'] 
lojodidoofl  One  of  the  most  objectionable  parts  of  the  Collector's  eon- 

the  nativo  duct  is  his  treatment  of  the  native  servants  of  every  descrip- 
tion.  His  tahsild^  and  other  principal  servants^  on  whom 
the  good  management  of  the  coimtry  chiefly  depends,  are 
capriciously  suspended  and  kept  for  months  and  years  without 
being  charged  with  any  fault,  or  even  examined.  Their  duties 
are  performed  by  substitutes  taken  fix)m  subordinate  situations, 
who  act  upon  their  former  low  pay.  Such  a  proceeding  has 
the  infallible  effect  of  destroying  all  confidence  and  all  exertion 
and  emulation.  It  was  observed  by  Government,  in  passing 
the  Collector's  estimates  for  Fasli  1229,  that  the  places  of  no 
less  than  five  tahsild^  were  vacant,  and  explanation  of  the 
cause  was  required.  The  Board  of  Revenue  called  on  the 
Collector  for  the  required  information  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1821,  but  with  little  success ;  for  on  a  matter  on  which  they 
ought  to  have  received  immediate  information,  they  were 
not  enabled  to  report  imtil  the  19th  of  June,  1823,  when  they 
stated  that  what  they  had  even  then  received  was  of  a  very 
unsatisfactory  nature.  The  Board  of  Revenue  noticed  one 
remarkable  case  of  a  tahsildir  who  was  suspended,  without 
being  informed  of  the  cause,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1818, 
whose  petition  they  forwarded  for  report  to  the  Collector 
on  the  30th  of  April,  1821,  and  to  which  they  received  no 
answer  imtil  the  14th  May,  1823,  above  two  years  after  its 
transmission.  As  nothing  was  proved  against  the  tahsild^, 
his  pay  for  nearly  three  years,  which  had  been  kept  in  deposit, 
amounting  to  Ra  5266,  was  ordered  to  be  discharged. 
Diaorderof  The  CoUector,  besides   suspending  the  higher  classes  of 

servants,  dismisses  many  of  the  inferior  and  keeps  their  places 
long  vacant.  The  want  of  these  men,  whose  aid  is  necessary 
in  keeping  the  ordinary  accoimts ;  the  practice  of  suspending 
servants,  of  having  every  man  acting  for  another,  and  no  one 
in  his  proper  place,  has  introduced  general  confusion  into  every 
branch  of  the  revenue,  so  that  the  accounts  are  in  disorder, 
and  many  which'are  most  useful,  entirely  neglected.  It  must 
long  since  have  been  evident  to  the  Board  from  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Revenue  that  the  CoUector  is  not  calculated  for 
his  present  oflSce.    But  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Revenue 
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convey  but  a  fiEkint  idea  of  the  disorder  which  prevails  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  CoUectorate ;  and  as  there  is  no  hope  of 
amendment,  but  a  certainty  that  the  evil  will  increase  daily 
while  the  present  Collector  remains  in  charge  of  the  coimtry,  pk>pomi  to 
it  appears  to  be  an  indispensable  measure,  in  order  to  secure  ^.JJJ*^'*®. 
its  future  prosperity,  that  he  be  removed  to  a  situation  where  ^^^^  v^^ 
less  is  left  to  discretion,  and  where  less  personal  exertion  is 
required 
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ON  THE  DEPRESSED  CONDITION  OF  THE  BALLAHI 
DISTRICT,  CONSEQUENT  ON  THE  TRIENNIAL 
AND  DECENNIAL  LEASES. 


-•C*- 


20th  Aprils  1824. 

Effect  of  the   The  report  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  on  the  account  given  by 
deMimiai      the  CollectoF  of  Balldri  of  his  settlement  of  that  district  for 
agriculture     Fasli  1232  explaius  very  fully  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  its 
district.        agriculture  during  the  last  fifteen  years.     It  shows  that  it  has 
resulted  chiefly  from  the  operation  of  the  triennial  and  decen- 
nial leases;   that  this  system  was  unknown  in  the  country, 
and  was  totally  unsuited  to  the  condition  of  its  inhabitants ; 
that  the  evil  of  its  unbending  nature,  in  exacting  nearly  the 
same  revenue  in  aU  years,  good  or  bad,  was  augmented  by  an 
assessment  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
was  intended  for  annual  settlements,  and  to  receive  remissions 
in  unfavourable  years,  and  was  too  high  to  be  invariably 
realized  in  all  seasons ;  and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Collector 
are  necessarily  wrong,  from  being  foimded  on  statements  which 
are  full  of  errors. 

The  report  is  long,  but  this  is  rather  an  advantage,  as  it 

brings  together  everything  that  can  be  said  in  elucidation  of 

the  subject  which  it  discusses.     It  will  always  be  a  valuable 

record  for  future  reference,  and  it  would  alone  have  been 

sufficient  to  have  set  at  rest  the  long  agitated  question  between 

ryotw^  and  lease  and  village  settlements,  had  this  not  already 

been  done  by  the  orders  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Directors. 

The  report  has  so  completely  answered  all  the  Collector's 

objections  to  the  field  assessment,  that  nothing  beyond  a  few 

short  observations  is  left  for  me  to  add. 

Sw^fSe  "^^  Collector  appears  to  have  formed  a  system  of  his  own. 

Collector',     different  from  that  which  he  was  ordered  to  carry  into  effect 
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This  system,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  his  correspondence,  yiews  u  to 
was  that  each  ryot  should  pay  a  fixed  rent  for  the  aggregate  of  Xw'tSlS^ 
his  lands,  without  any  regard  to  the  details  of  a  field  assess-  "^^ 
ment.  He  attempted  to  establish  it  very  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  Ceded  Districts;  for  in  Fasli  1230  he  issued  what  he 
called  permanent  pottahs  to  the  lyots,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  supposed  permanency,  made  no  settlement  with  them  for 
1231.  He  had  seen  no  district  but  BaUari,  and  had  had  no 
experience  in  revenue  details,  and  hence  he  seems  to  have 
thought  that  all  abandonment  of  land  was  owing  to  field 
assessments.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  same 
abandonment  took  place  in  the  Ceded  Districts  before  any 
field  assessment  was  made,  and  that  the  same  thing  stiU 
happens  in  all  countries  above  the  Ghdts.  A  part  of  this 
abandonment  no  doubt  arises  from  high  assessment,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  is  owing  to  other  causes.  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive why  it  should  be  so.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only 
necessaiy  to  consider  what  was  the  general  condition  of  the 
Ceded  Districts  in  1805.  In  that  year,  when  their  agriculture 
was  more  flourishing  than  at  almost  any  former  period,  it  was 
stated  that  one-fifth  of  the  land  revenue  was  drawn  from  poor 
ryots,  scarcely  any  of  whom  ever  paid  the  full  rent ;  and  that 
the  land  under  the  plough  so  far  exceeded  what  could  be 
adequately  cultivated  by  the  agricultural  stock  of  the  country, 
that  if  cultivation  were  left  free,  one-fourth  of  the  land  would 
be  thrown  up. 

Among  the  poor  ryots,  from  whom  one-fifth  of  the  land  Poverty  of 
revenue  was  raised,  very  few  paid  their  full  rent — most  of  ryotiSmain 
them  obtained  a  remission  of  from  ten  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  abandon- 
cent.  ;  but  in  so  numerous  a  body,  after  every  indulgence, 
many  could  not  raise  subsistence  for  themselves,  far  less  pay 
rent.    Many  fieuled  every  year,  and  much  land  was  in  conse- 
quence thrown  up.    The  same  causes  must  have  ever  since 
produced  the  same  effect     The  proportion  of  poor  ryots  has 
certainly  increased  during  the  leases,  and  must  have  occasioned 
a  greater  abandonment  and  transfer  of  land  than  before. 

It    was  intended  that  freedom  of  cultivation  should  be  inadeanacy 
enjoyed  under  the  lease  system :  wherever  this  freedom  was  turlfSuwk, 
obtained,  one-fourth  of  the  land  would  be  thrown  up  on  cause, 
account  of   the   inadequacy  of   agricultural  stock.      If   we 
consider  the  extensive  influence  of  these  two  causes,  namely. 
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poor  ryots  and  inadequacy  of  agricultural  stock,  on  the 
abandonment  of  land,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so  much 
has  been  thrown  up,  but  rather  that  so  much  has  been 
retained. 
over-aaMM-  The  assessmcut  has  also  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
another  relinquishment  of  land,  and,  though  in  a  much  smaller  degree 
than  these  two  main  causes,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has 
had  more  than  is  supposed  by  the  Board  of  Kevenue.  When 
the  high  and  low  rated  lands  retained,  bear  the  same  propor- 
tion to  each  other  as  those  thrown  up,  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
relinquishment  is  not  owing  to  the  rate  of  the  higher  class. 
But  when  the  high  rated  land  relinquished,  is  in  a  greater 
proportion  to  that  retained  than  the  low,  it  is  a  proof  that  the 
assessment  is  too  high,  and  this  has  happened  in  a  considerable 
number  of  villages.  The  mischief  which  would  naturally  have 
resulted  from  the  over-assessment  in  such  villages,  has,  how- 
ever, been  augmented  by  the  lease ;  because  in  a  bad  season, 
when  the  ryotw&r  settlement  would  have  lessened  the  pressure 
of  high  rent  by  remission,  the  imbending  nature  of  the  lease 
exacted  the  full  rent,  and  in  proportion  as  it  was  high,  its  pay- 
ment tended  to  break  down  the  ryot,  and,  by  diminishing  his 
stock,  to  render  him  imable  to  cultivate  the  high  rated  land, 
omtefon  to  It  should,  howcver,  be  observed  that  in  black  land  we  are 

grant  the  , 

usoidoDwid,  not  to  infer  that  when  an  e^ctra  proportion  of  the  higher  rated 
c»M«.  classes  is  thrown  up,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  assessment     It 

may  have  been  entirely  owing  to  it,  but  it  may  also  have  been 
entirely  owing  to  a  different  cause — ^the  want  of  the  usual  cowle^ 
for  clearing  the  land  of  the  long-rooted  grass  called  nutt  All 
black  land  is  liable  to  be  overrun  with  this  grass,  and  the 
richer  the  land  the  stronger  the  grass,  and  the  more  difficult  its 
extirpation.  In  a  large  district  many  thousand  acres  are  over- 
run in  this  way  every  year,  but  as  many  thousand  are  cleared 
by  giving  the  land,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the 
country,  upon  a  cowle  or  nominal  quit-rent  for  five,  six,  or 
seven  years.  This  cowle  was  continued  under  the  ryotwir 
system,  and  by  its  means  all  nutt,  as  it  sprung  up,  was  cleared 
away.  But  under  the  lease  this  could  not  be  done  but  within 
a  very  limited  degree.  A  petty  village  renter  could  not  afford 
to  let  a  ryot  employ  twelve  or  fourteen  bullocks  for  several 

*  CowU — properly  ^uZ— literally  an      on    favourable  termi    for  a   oertain 
agreement,  meant  here  a  g^rant  of  land      number  of  years. 
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years  on  land  from  which  he  himself  was  to  get  no  rent  for  six 
or  seven  years,  perhaps  not  within  the  term  of  his  lease.  His 
object  was  that  the  cattle  should  be  employed  on  land  which 
would  give  him  rent  immediately.  He  therefore  refused  the 
cowle,  and  the  black  land,  being  overrun  with  nutt,  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  land  will  not  now  be  thrown  up  from  the  want  of  Benewai  of 
cowle,  as  it  win  now  be  granted  according  to  former  usage;  and  ^m  and 
the  overassessment,  wherever  it  does  exist,  will  be  either  com-  MBeBsmeiit. 
pletely  or  at  least  so  far  removed  by  the  twenty-five  per  cent, 
remission,  as  to  leave  no   material    obstacle   to   the  future 
improvement  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  settlement  of  the  coimtry  evu  effects 

m         -t  of  the  ten- 

under  the  system  of  revenue  in  each  province  best  known  to  dency  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  best  suited  to  their  condition,  that  we  are  uah  modeu. 
too  apt  to  think  that  everything  must  be  right  in  proportion 
as  it  is  assimilated  to  the  practice  of  England ;  that  we  are 
constantly  bringing  forward  new  projects  for  this  purpose,  and 
sometimes  as  new,  what  has  been  long  known,  and  been  given 
up  from  having  been  foimd  on  trial  not  to  answer.    The  Col- 
lector of  Balldri  appears  to  regard  the  ryotwdr  settlement  and 
field  assessment  as  a  new  and  erroneous  system,  and  to  think 
that  another  which  he  proposes,  might  have  been,  or  might  now 
be,  substituted  for  it  with  advantagre.     He  says  that  if  the  coiiectort 
survey  had  stopped  with  the  measurement,  without  assessmg  pensingwith 
the  fields, '  and  a  discretionary  annual  settlement  had  then  been  aaaeeBment 

.  .  .  altogether 

*  formed  with  each  ryot  for  his  entire  farm,  without  assessmg  erroiwoue. 
'  each  field  at  different  rates,  the  evil  I  have  alluded  to  might 

'  perhaps  have  been  avoided ;  and  this  subject  seems  deserving 
*of  the  gravest  consideration,'  &a  The  Collector  here  is 
evidently  thinking  of  what  is  called  the  putkutt  settlement, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  know  is  only  another  name  for 
the  ryotw&r.  Both  terms  are  indifferently  applied  in  the 
provinces  to  the  same  settlement,  though  the  local  officers 
probably  thought  that  one  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation.     The  putkutt  is  the  *  land  held ; '  the  ryot  is  the 

*  iMidholder.'  Every  ryot  has  always  settled  for  his  entire  fistrm 
or  putkutt,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  field 
assessment,  as  supposed  by  the  Collector.  There  was  always 
in  the  Ceded  Districts,  long  before  they  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Company,  a  field  assessment  or  estimate  of  some 
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kind  or  other.  There  was  in  every  village  a  register  of  the 
land,  showing  the  rent  of  each  field  and  its  extent,  either  from 
actual  measurements  or  estimates.  Without  such  documents, 
though  often  extremely  imperfect,  no  putkutt  settlement  could 
possibly  have  been  made ;  for  when  a  ryot  either  threw  up  two 
or  three  of  the  fields  composing  his  putkutt,  or  took  some  addi- 
tional, how  was  the  decrease  of  rent  in  the  one  case  and  the 
increase  in  the  other  to  have  been  determined  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  assessment  of  such  fields  ?  If  these  points  were  to 
be  determined  by  discretion,  as  recommended  by  the  Collector, 
instead  of  by  assessment  accoimts,  we  should  do  much  nuschie£ 
We  should  never  arrive  at  any  fixed  rent  or  settlement,  and  we 
should  continue  for  ever  going  on  in  th6  dark,  and  acting  in 
doubt.  But  the  Collector  appears  to  believe  that  this  difiicxdty 
would  be  removed  by  competition,  which  forms  a  part  of  his 
system.  He  says, '  The  natural  competition  for  farms  would,  in 
'  time,  point  out  their  true  value ; '  and  '  the  occupation  of  land 
'  in  India  might  thus  in  time  be  regulated  on  a  system  similar 
'  to  that  in  England.'  This  plan  of  the  Collector  is  so  contrary 
to  everything  that  is  right,  that  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  have 
not  mistaken  his  meaning.  If  he  mean  by  competition  for 
farms,  that  the  farm  is  to  be  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  it 
could  not  be  done  without  a  general  disregard  of  all  the  rights 
of  property,  without  opening  a  wide  field  to  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion among  the  revenue  servants,  and  without  endless  vexation 
and  oppression.  We  already  know  what  evil  has  resulted  from 
competition  in  a  few  village  leases ;  but  the  adoption  of  such  a 
principle  in  the  settlement  of  ryots'  farms  would  produce  general 
discontent,  and  excite  endless  village  feuds,  and,  after  all,  it 
would  involve  us  in  more  details  than  at  present,  without  ever 
leading  to  any  fixed  assessment.  The  Collector  looks  upon  the 
ryot  as  a  mere  tenant,  and  hence  he  infers  that  the  occupation 
of  land  in  India  may  be  regulated  as  in  England.  But  the 
station  of  the  ryot  is  not  so  low  as  it  is  made  by  his  plan-  The 
ryot  is  certainly  not  like  the  landlord  of  England,  but  neither 
is  he  like  the  English  tenant  K  the  name  of  landlord  belongs 
to  any  person  in  India,  it  is  to  the  ryot.  He  divides  with 
Government  all  the  rights  of  the  land  Whatever  is  not 
reserved  by  Government  belongs  to  him.  He  is  not  a  tenant 
at  will,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  He  is  not  removable  because 
another  offers  more.    The  case,  it  is  true,  sometimes  happens,  but 
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it  is  always  regarded  as  one  of  injustice.  He  holds  his  land  or 
pntkutt^  by  inheritance^  as  long  as  he  pays  the  public  assess- 
pient  upon  it  That  assessment  has,  under  the  native  princes, 
always  fluctuated,  and  been  a  great  bar  to  improvement  It  is 
our  object  to  limit  the  demand  upon  his  land,  to  secure  him  in 
the  possession  of  it,  and  thus  to  render  it  a  valuable  property. 
But  the  proposed  system  of  competition,  instead  of  contributing 
to  the  attainment  of  this  end,  would  take  away  all  security, 
and  not  only  prevent  the  growth  of  landed  property,  but  shake 
and  disturb  all  that  now  exists. 

The  Collector   says   that,   notwithstanding    the  twenty-  tnexpedt- 
five  per  cent,  reduction,  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  will  wrther  re- 

*^  .  Vision  of  the 

still  be  too  highly  rated  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  mto  a»^ent 
cultivation.  It  was  stated  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  no  ^nie. 
survey  could  at  once  be  made  so  accurate  as  not  to  require 
correction.  This  is  the  very  course  which  ought  now  to  be 
adopted  for  that  purpose.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
land  under  cultivation  during  the  leases  paid  the  full  survey 
rent;  a  considerable  proportion  had  a  remission,  but  very 
little  of  it  beyond  twenty-five  per  cent.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  doubt  that  all  the  land  which  the  ryots  were  able  to 
hold  throughout  the  leases,  will  now  be  easily  and  profitably 
held,  after  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent  But  as  the 
land  held  during  the  leases  was  more  than  they  could  ade- 
quately cultivate,  we  must,  for  some  years,  expect  rather  a 
diminution  than  an  extension  of  cultivation.  When  the  stock 
of  the  ryots  increases  beyond  what  is  sufficient  for  the  due 
culture  of  their  present  lands,  they  will  take  more,  and  it 
will  then  be  easily  discovered  by  what  they  reject,  what  is 
actually  overassessed.  A  revision  should  then  be  made,  and 
a  second  and  final  remission  be  granted  to  all  such  land  as 
may  be  found  to  be  overassessed,  which  I  do  not  believe  will 
make  altogether  a  difierence  of  Rs.  20,000  on  the  present 
assessment  of  the  whole  CoUectorate.  But  no  revisions 
should  be  attempted  for  at  least  seven,  or  probably  eight  or 
ten  years.    In  the  mean  time  the  assessment  should  not  be  Objections 

11      1     •  •  1  1  T     1  rm        tofreqnent 

touched  m  any  mstance,  under  any  plea  whatever.      The  revidongof 
mischief  of  tempering  with  the  assessment  is  that  it  destroys  '^ 
all  confidence  in  its  permanence ;  that  if  indulgence  is  granted 
in  one  place,  it  is  expected  in  another,  and  cannot  be  refused 
without  occasioning  discontent;  and  that,  when  once  begun. 
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it  never  stops.  If,  instead  of  twenty-five,  we  were  to  give 
up  fifty  per  cent.,  it  would  not  perceptibly  diminish  the  calls 
of  the  ryots  for  remission,  whenever  they  see  that  there  is 
any  chance  of  getting  it.  The  facility  with  which  they  can 
obtain  it,  unless  strictly  prohibited,  is  exemplified  in  the 
cowles  granted  by  the  Sub-Collector,  and  recommended  by 
the  Collector,  where  it  will  be  found  that  much  land  originally 
assessed  as  low  as  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  quarter 
Cantarai  fanams^  or  fi*om  one  shilling  to  eighteenpence  per 
acre,  and  afterwards  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent.,  was  still 
thought  too  high,,  and  all  reduced  to  half  a  Cantarai  fanam, 
or  fourpence  per  acre. 
Temporary  It    has   already   been  observed   that  a  portion    of  the 

mAybenude  laud-rcut,  amounting  probably  to  one-fifth,  is  paid  by  poor 
poorryoto.     ryots,  many  of  whom  never  pay  the  full  rent.    These  lyots 
should,  according  to  ancient  usage,  have  an  abatement  of  rent 
for  one,  two,  or  three  years,  until  they  can  pay  the  full  rate, 
but  no  alteration  of  the  assessment  should  be  made  on  their 
account,  for  it  never  could  be  adapted  to  their  circumstances 
without  sacrificing  the  revenue  altogether.    We  shall  always 
have  these  ryots  as  long  as  there  is  unoccupied  land,  however 
flourishing  the  country  may  be.    No  reduction  of  rent  will 
enable  us  to  get  rid  of  them,  for  their  existence  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  assessment,  but  is  inherent  in  the  state  of 
society  and  the  customs  of  the  country.      They  are  chiefly 
composed  of  the  sons  of  petty   ryots,  and   of  industrious 
labourers,  struggling  with  small  and  often  inadequate  means 
to  become  independent  ryots.    Many  of  them  fail,  but  more 
are  successful ;  and  they  not  only  fill  up  the  vacancies  con- 
stantly occurring  among  the  old  ryots  from  various  accidents 
and  calamities,  but  augment  progressively  the  great  body  of 
the  more  substantial  ryots,  on  whom  the  security  of  the 
revenue  chiefly  depends. 
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We'  are  now  masters  of  a  very  extensive  empire,  and  we  inadeqwicy 
should  endeavour  to  secure  and  improve  it  by  a  good  internal  perfenoe  to 
administration.     Our  experience  is  too  short  to  judge  what  determine 
rules  are  best  calculated  for  this  purpose.     It  is  only  within  g*"^^'^ 
the  last  thirty  years  that  we  have  here  begun  to  acquire  any  Jjjj|**^*** 
practical  knowledge  ;   a  longer  period  must  probably  elapse 
before  we  can  ascertain  what  is  best.     Such  a  period  is  as 
nothing  in  the  existence  of  a  people ;  but  we  act  as  if  this 
wore  as  limited  as  the  life  of  an  individual. 

We  proceed,  in  a  country  of  which  we  know  little  or '  predpitM,cy 
nothing,  as  if  we  knew  everything,  and  as  if  everything  must;  Sn?mi? 
be  done  now,  and  nothing  could  be  done  hereafter.  We  feel" 
our  ignorance  of  Indian  revenue,  and  the  difficulties  arising{ 
from  it;  and  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy  it  by  acquiringl 
more  knowledge,  we  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty! 
by  precipitately  making  permanent  settlements  which  relieve 
us  from  the  troublesome  task  of  minute  or  accurate  investi- ! 
gation,  and  which  are  better  adapted  to  perpetuate  our  ignor-j 
ance,  than  to  protect  the  people. 

We  must  not  be  led  away  by  fanciful  theories  founded  on  importtnce 
European  models,  which  will  inevitably  end  in  disappoint-  knowi^dge^of 
ment.     We  must  not  too  hastily  declare  any  rights  permanent^  inrtituUoM, 
lest  we  rive  to  one  class  what  belongs  to  another.     We  must  aiiy ofSe 

°  system  of 

proceed  patiently,  and,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  landtenares 
customs  of  the  people  and  the  nature  and  resources  of  the  ^^^^ 
country  increases,  frame  gradually  from  the  existing  institu- 
tions such  a  system  as  may  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 
coui^try,  and  be  satisfactory  to  the  people.    The  knowledge 
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most  neceusaiy  for  this  end  is  that  of  the  landed  property 
and  its  assessment ;  for  the  land  is  not  only  the  great  source 
of  the  public  revenue,  but  on  its  fair  and  moderate  assess- 
ment depend  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Opinions  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  landed  property 
in  India  are  various,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  it 
The  knowledge  of  it,  however,  is  only  useful,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  its  present  state,  and  to  aid 
us  in  finding  the  way  for  improving  it    There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  private  landed  property  ever,  at  any  one 
time,  existed  upon  the  same  footing  over  the  greater  part  of 
India.     Fro^l  Pulicat  to  Ganjam,  in  the  Ceded  Districts,  the 
Baramahal  and  Goimbatore,  it  seems  to  have  been  always, 
as  now,  little  known,  except  as  ia^  from  the  sovereign.  Along 
a^e  Malabar  coast,  and  above  the  Western  Gh&ts  from  S(mda 
to  WainiLd,  it  seems  to  have  existed  from  a  remote  period  as 
now  almost  universally,  and  in  the  Gamatic,  Tanjore,  and 
Madura.     In  all  these  provinces  it  is  important  to  recollect 
that,  when  they  first  fell  under  the  British  dominion,  the  land, 
whether  private  property  or  sirkdr,  was  held  in  small  portions 
by  a  great  body  of  petty  owners  immediately  of  the  princes, 
the  polig&rs  of  the  south.     The  modem  zemind&rs  of  the 
Northern  Sirk^,  whom  the  Gompany  allowed  to  retain  the 
districts  which  they  had  rented  or  managed  under  their  native 
sovereign,  and  the  old  hill  BAj&s  of  that  country,  form  no 
exception,  as  they  were  in  fact  petty  princes,  in  whose  dis- 
tricts the  land  was  in  the  hands  of  small  occupants,  as  in 
those  of  the  Sirkdrs.    Unless  we  know  in  what  manner  the 
land  of  a  province  is  occupied,  we  can  form  no  just  opinion 
as  to  how  its  internal  administration  should  be  regulated. 
In  the  Gamatic  and  the  southern  provinces,  where  the  mirfo, 
or  private  landed  property,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ellis,  prevails, 
the  land,  as  in  other  provinces,  is  distributed  in  small  proper- 
ties of  from  five  or  ten  acres  to  one  or  two  thousand  acres. 
It  may  be  proper  to  inquire  a  little  into  the  mirdsi  system  of 
the  Gamatic,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  possesses  any 
such  inherent  advantages  as  should  render  it  desirable  to 
uphold  the  common  tenure,  where  it  still  exists ;  or  whether 
the  change  of  common  into  separate  tenure,  which  has  been 
going  on  from  a  period  beyond  our  knowledge,  is  not  rather 
an  improvement  which  ought  to  be  encouraged 
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The  Board  of  Revenue  seem  to  have  considered  mir^id^  untnut- 
of  the  village  as  the  persons  to  whom  the  lands  of  the  village  omnJ^ta 
were  granted  on  its  original  settlement.  They  say  that  on  the  ^ 
original  establishment  of  every  Tamil  village^  the  hereditary 
right  to  all  the  lands  was  vested  in  all  the  occupants.  They 
speak  of  this  original  settlement  as  a  thing  that  was  positively 
certain.  But  all  this  is  assumed,  without  the  least  proof,  and  is 
altogether  incredible.  The  account  given  by  Mr.  Ellis  is  not 
more  satisfactory.  He  supposes  that  the  Camatic  was  chiefly 
a  forest,  until  AdAla  Gh^kravarti,  sovereign  of  Canara,  whose 
capital  was  Yanav^i,  settled  three  hundred  thousand  colonists, 
of  whom  one-fifth  were  vell&las,  in  Tondamandalam..  This  is 
evidently  fabulous.  No  prince  ever  planted  such  a  colony ;  no 
country  could  have  supplied  the  d^in.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  casualties  in  such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  as 
great  as  that  of  the  surviving  colonists.  New  settlers  brought 
from  Canara  and  Yanav^i  would  die  very  fast,  in  the 
Camatic  even  now,  when  it  is  cleared.  We  are  not  told  how 
three  hundred  thousand  colonists  were  to  maintain  themselves 
limong  jungles  to  be  cleared  away,  when  we  know  that  even 
at  this  day  such  a  population  could  not  be  maintained  without 
^  aid  of  nu9ierous  tanks  and  watercourses  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land%  which  would  be  otherwise  veiy  improductive. 

It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  mir^i  tenure,  with  all  its  The  growth 
incidents  as  described  by  Mr.  EUis,  was  the  gradual  growth  of  tem  was 
a  country  long  peopled  and  cultivated,  than  that  it  was  created  gnduai, 
at  once  by  a  grant  to  a  particular  tribe  of  Hindu  cultivators 
(vellaMs),  on  their  first  settling  in  Arcot,  and  that  province  was 
then  an  uncultivated  forest.     It  probably  originated  in  local  Muroon- 

.        t  r  i?   1       1       n«ctedwith 

Circumstances,  and  perhaps  more  m  the  great  number  of  tanks  «h«  system 
and  watercourses  constructed  at  the  public  expense,  than  in  •»  the  pubuo 

ezpoue. 

any  other.  As  the  sirk£r  coidd  be  reimbursed  for  the  expendi- 
ture on  these  works  only  by  the  regular  cultivation  of  the 
lands  for  which  he  had  provided  water,  he  might  have  thought 
it  advisable  to  grant  the  occupants  certain  privileges,  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  the  cultivation  as  high  as  possible.  A  mode- 
rate rent  and  an  hereditary  right  in  the  soil  were  two  of  the 
most  obvious  means  of  effecting  the  object.  The  joint  or 
B&mudayam  tenure,  by  which  all  the  mirdsidars  hold  all  the 
lands  of  the  village  in  common,  interchangeable  at  stated 
periods,  probably  arose  out  of  the  same  view  of  keeping  up 
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the  cultivation;  for,  as  in  unfavourable  seasons  a  portion  of 
the  lands  could  not  be  fully  watered,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mir&id^rs  who  held  this  land,  unless  there  were  a  periodical 
interchange,  would  be  worse  off,  and  less  able  than  the  others 
to  pay  their  rent  regularly. 
DiBtincUon  The  great  distinction  between  the  wet  lands  of  ilalabar 

wet  lAiids  In  and  Arcot  is,  that  in  Malabar  the  cultivation  of  them  depends 
Aroot.  entirely  on  the  falling  rains ;  whUe  in  Arcot  it  depends  cliiefly 
on  tanks  and  other  artificial  sources  of  irrigation,  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  Government.  In  Malabar,  the  cultivator  of 
wet  lands  is  not  at  all  dependent  on  the  aid  of  Government ; 
in  Arcot  he  can  do  nothing  without  it.  In  Malabar,  therefore, 
the  cultivator  trusts  to  the  seasons  and  to  his  own  industry  for 
success,  and  he  can  with  confidence  venture  to  employ  aU  his 
savings  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  As  Government 
furnishes  him  with  no  water  and  bears  no  share  of  the  expense 
of  the  improvements,  it  has  no  fair  claim  to  any  additional 
rent  on  account  of  it,  and  has,  in  fact,  not  made  it  to  any 
great  extent ;  and  hence  he  has  been  enabled  to  render  his  land 
a  valuable  private  property,  saleable  at  all  times,  and  transfer- 
able at  will.  In  Arcot  the  nature  of  mirdsi  hereditary  landed 
property  is  very  different,  and  is  much  less  perfect ;  because, 
being  dependent  on  the  Government  for  its  supply  of  water, 
and  being,  in  fact,  held  in  partnership  with  the  Government,  it 
does  not  hold  out  the  same  inducement  to  undertake  improve- 
ment ;  and  hence  the  land  in  general  is  but  indifferently  culti- 
vated, and,  though  it  is  nominally  saleable,  it  will  seldom  fetch 
any  price  in  the  market.  In  Malabar,  where  the  falling  rain 
during  five  or  six  months  supplies  all  the  water  of  cultivation, 
the  proprietor  can  lay  out  his  money  with  safety  on  the  land ; 
for  he  knows  that  he  cannot  be  disappointed  while  the  order  of 
the  seasons  continues  as  it  is.  But  in  Arcot  the  proprietor  has 
no  such  certainty :  he  is  not  even  sure  that  he  can  keep  his 
lands  in  their  present  condition,  for  imless  Government  keep 
the  tanks  in  repair,  this  cannot  be  done.  It  may  often  happen 
that  he  cannot  improve  without  a  larger  supply  of  water,  and 
that  this  cannot  be  obtained  without  enlarging  the  tank  or 
watercourse,  which  Government  may  think  too  expensive ;  and 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  bursting  of  the  tank  may 
render  his  land  for  ever  unfit  for  cultivation,  because  the  tank 
may  be  allowed  to  go  to  decay,  from  its  being  found  that  the 
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revenue  of  all  the  land  watered  by  it  would  not  defray  the 
expense  of  repairing  it  There  are  tanks  in  the  country  whose 
lands  would  not  yield  five  or  even  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  repairs. 

The   native  chiefs  were  fond  of  building  tanks  as  good  where  the 
works,  or  as  the  means  of  transmitting  their  names  to  posterity;  ^""vw^tho 
and  as  they  frequently  erected  them  at  an  expense  far  beyond  wSgatiSn.  it 
what  the  land  could  yield  any  adequate  return  for^  when  they  » larger 
were  broken  down  by  floods,  their  successors  did  not  alwaj^s  produce  of 
think  it  advisable  to  repair  them;  and  hence  the  land  formerly  ^^^^  **  ^oe* 
watered  by  them  was  necessarily  either  left  waste  or  cultivated 
with  dry  grain,  not  yielding  more  than  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  rice  crop.     In  many  parts  of  Arcot  the  soil  is  so 
poor  and  sandy,  that  it  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation 
unless  it  be  watered.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  when 
Government  provides  the  water,  which  is  the  principal  part 
of  the  expense  of  cultivation,  it  becomes  a  partner  with  the 
owner,  and  has  a  claim  upon  him  for  a  fair  return  for  this 
expense,  and  that  he  can  never  have  the  same  share  of  the 
produce  as  the  owner  of  rice  land  in  Malabar,  who  bears 
himself  the  whole  expense  of  cultivation.     From  these  causes 
it  happens  that  in  Arcot,  and  still  more  in  districts  where  the 
soil  is  richer,  the  most  substantial  ryots  are  found  engaged,  not 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  wet  land,  where  Government  supplies 
the  water,  but  in  that  of  dry,  where  they  can  improve  without 
the  help  of  Government,  and  derive  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
every  improvement. 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  that  in  Arcot  and  other  Erroneons- 

,  nessofthe 

Tamil  countries,  the  mirdsid^r  of  wet  land  is  bound  to  pay  theory  that 

.  ^  '^    theininC«idar 

rent  only  for  what  he  does  cultivate ;  that  if  he  leave  it  all  can  keep  his 

•^  '  land  uncnlti* 

imcultivated.  Government  has  no  demand  on  him  for  rent;  j^tedandat 

'  '  the  same 

and  that  if  Government  send  another  person  to  cultivate  this  Jl5J55lbmt 
land,  the  mirisiddr  has  a  right  to  exact  from  this  person  the  ^^^ 
landlord's  share  or  rent.  If  such  a  right  existed  anywhere,  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  it  in  Malabar  and  Canara,  where 
private  landed  property  is  more  perfect  than  in  Arcot,  and 
where  Government  bears  no  part  of  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
But  in  those  provinces  there  is  no  such  right,  and  the  landlord 
is  liable  for  the  whole  fixed  rent  of  his  land  whether  he  culti- 
vate it  or  not ;  and  if  he  fail  to  pay  his  rent,  his  property  is 
liable  to  distraint  and  his  land  to  be  sold.    There  does  nob 
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seem  to  be  any  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  right  in  Arcot. 
The  belief  of  it  appears  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  the 
tenant  of  the  mirdsiddr  with  that  of  the  Government.  The 
mir^id&r  may  undoubtedly  make  such  terms  as  he  pleases 
with  his  own  tenant;  but  when  he  can  neither  cultivate  the 
land  himself  nor  find  a  tenant,  and  Government  provides  one, 
he  has  no  daim  for  rent  upon  this  tenant  of  Government. 

It  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  hard  that  he  should  not 
be  entitled  to  rent  for  his  own  land;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected 
that  he  has  failed  to  pay  the  assessment,  and  that  in  such 
cases  the  land  of  the  proprietor  is  in  other  coimtries,  as  well  as 
in  this,  liable  to  sale,  and  that  the  mir^id&r  has  still  the  privi« 
lege  for  a  long,  though  not  clearly  defined,  term  of  years,  of 
recovering  his  land  from  the  Government  tenant  and  consenting 
to  pay  the  rent. 

The  right  of  the  mir^iddx  to  derive  a  rent  fix)m  land  for 
which  he  neither  pays  the  public  revenue  nor  finds  a  tenant, 
is  certainly  not  acknowledged  now,  and  probably  never  was 
so  at  any  former  time.  Government  by  the  construction  of 
tanks  and  watercourses  at  Arcot  supplies  the  water,  which  is 
the  chief  article  in  the  expense  of  wet  cultivation,  and  has 
a  right  to  see  that  the  lands  on  account  of  which  it  has 
incurred  such  a  heavy  charge,  are  not  without  necessity  left 
uncultivated,  or  exempted  from  their  share  of  the  publie 
burdens. 

In  many  parts  of  Arcot,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
the  soil  is  so  poor  that,  previously  to  its  being  watered  and 
converted  into  rice  land,  it  would  not  have  defrayed  the 
expense  of  cultivation,  and  must  have  lain  waste. 

In  general  the  produce  of  wet  is  to  that  of  dry  land  as  five 
to  one,  at  least ;  if,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  certain  miriwidirs 
possessed  a  piece  of  land  which  under  dry  cultivation  yielded 
two  thousand  rupees  of  annual  revenue  to  Government,  it 
would,  after  being  converted  into  wet  or  rice  land,  yield  ten 
thousand  rupees ;  but  the  tank  which  would  be  required  in 
order  to  supply  the  water,  would  probably  cost  Government 
a  lakh  of  rupees.     The  additional  revenue,  therefore,  which 
Government  would  derive  from  work  would  be  eight  thousand 
rupees  per  annum,  which,  making  allowance  for  occasional 
repairs,  woidd  not  be  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent  for  its 
money ;  and  it  would  be  much  less,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
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mirdsid&rs^  when  they  did  not  choose  to  cultivate,  were  not 
liable  for  the  revenue.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Government,  where  it  sunk  so  large  a  capital,  would 
expect  an  adequate  return ;  and  as  this  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  regular  payment  of  the  revenue,  it  would  not  grant  to 
the  mirdsidiurs  a  privilege  which  would  defeat  this  object,  but 
would  follow  the  custom  which  we  find  at  present  established, 
of  transferring  the  land  to  other  tenants  when  they  failed  to 
pay  the  rent. 

If  the  mirdsidirs,  without  cultivating  themselves  or  finding 
tenants  to  cultivate,  had  been  allowed  to  levy  from  the 
Government  tenants  a  sw^mibhogham,  or  landlord's  share, 
of  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  they  would,  without  any  liability  for 
the  public  revenue,  and  without  any  expense,  have  derived,  by 
means  of  a  tank  constructed  at  the  sole  charge  of  Government, 
an  income  from  the  land  four  or  five  times  greater  than  before. 
No  private  person  would  make  a  tank  on  such  terms ;  and 
while  there  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  any  Government  would  have  done  so  either. 

It  appears  from  the  reports  concerning  the  Poona  terri-  Prmctioein 
tories,  that  the  mir^id^  of  the  Deccan,  where  mir^  exists,  is  opponed  to 
answerable  for  the  revenue,  whether  the  land  be  cultivated  or  cuim  of 

mlnlBldirs. 

fallow ;  that  if  he  decline  to  cultivate  or  pay  his  rent,  he  may 
be  compelled  to  give  in  a  written  deed  of  renunciation ;  that 
the  right  of  Government  to  dispose  of  the  land  after  a  long 
absence  of  the  mir&sid&r  is  not  disputed ;  that  the  mir^id&r 
gets  back  his  land  when  his  absence  has  not  been  long,  and 
when  it  has  been  given  in  temporary  lease  to  another  person, 
but  not  after  a  long  absence  and  its  having  been  granted 
in  mirds  to  another ;  and  that,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have 
a  right,  even  for  a  century,  to  reclaim  his  land,  usage  does 
not  allow  so  long  a  period.  These  rules  difier  very  little  from 
those  of  Malabar  and  Canara  respecting  private  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  if  ever  it  was  the  custom  to  exempt  the  mirdsidiir 
of  Arcot  from  rent  when  he  left  his  land  uncultivated,  it  was  a 
custom  different  both  from  that  of  other  provinces,  and  from 
that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  Arcot  itself  There  is  one 
case,  and  a  very  common  one  in  Arcot,  in  which  no  demand 
can  be  made  upon  the  mir&sid&r  when  the  land  is  left  imculti- 
vated ;  it  is  when  it  cannot  be  cultivated  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  water. 
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Claim  of  The  waste  in  mii4s  villages  in  Arcot  is  supposed  by  Mr. 

Tpr'^rieu^  Ellis  to  belong  to  the  mir^sid^  jointly ;  and  he  supports  his 
wLto  uind     opinion  by  documents,  showing  that  when  a  mir&sicULr  seUs 
his  cultivated  lands,  he  transfers  by  the  same  deed  to  the 
purchaser  his  right  in  the  produce  of  the  waste,  the  quarries, 
mines,  fisheries,  &c.,  within  the  limits  of  the  village.     But  this 
appears  to  be  a  mere  technical  form,  which  can  give  no  actual 
proprietary  right  in  the  waste.     It  is  used  in  villages  where 
there  is  no  waste,  as  well  as  where  there  is,  and  may  be  used 
where  there  is  no  mir^.     It  confers  a  right,  but  not  the  right 
of  ownership,  to  the  pasture  of  the  waste  lands  and  the  fishery 
of  the  tanks  and  nullahs,  in  common  with  the  other  mir^id^ 
of  the  village.     The  same  right  exists  everywhere.      In  those 
parts  of  the  Deccan  where  mir^  is  unknown,  the  ryots  of 
every  village  reserve  the  fishery  and  pasture  to  themselves, 
and  drive  away  the  cattle  of  strangers,  and  derive  just  as  much 
benefit  from  the  waste  as  those  of  mir&s  villages.     Such  a 
right  seems  to  be  a  natural  one  everywhere,  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly assumed  by  the  ryots  of  every  village,   without  its 
being  supposed  that  any  formal  grant  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose.     Mr.  Ellis  does  not  appear  to  be  very  decided  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  property  enjoyed  by  the  mir^id^  in  waste. 
He  admits  that  he  cannot  break  it  up  without  the  permission 
of  the  sirk^.     He  does  not  say  that  he  has  any  specific  share 
of  it,  or  that  he  can  sell  it  alone  without  the  cultivated  lands, 
or  that  he  can  do  more  than  sell  with  his  arable  his  right 
of  common  in  the  waste.     The  sirk&r  from  ancient  times  has 
everywhere,  even  in  Arcot,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces, 
granted  waste  in  inam,  free  of  every  rent  or  claim,  public 
or  private,  and  appears  in  all  such  grants  to  have  considered 
the  waste  as  being  exclusively  its  own  property.     It  may  be 
objected  that  if  this  were  the  case,  it  might  give  away  the  whole 
waste  lands  of  a  village,  and  injure  the  inhabitants  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  pastures.     It  certainly  might  give  away 
the  whole ;  but  whether  the  exercise  of  this  right  would  be 
injurious  to  the  inhabitants,  would  depend  on  circumstances. 
If  the  lands,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  countrv, 
were  left  unenclosed,  there  would  be  no  injury,  as  the  cattle 
of  the  village   would   graze   on    them  whenever  the  croj>s 
were  off  the  ground.     If  the  lands  were  enclosed,  the  inhabit- 
ants would  be  no  worse  off  than  those  of  many  other  villages 
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whose  lands  are  entirely  cultivated  and  enclosed,  and  who  are, 
in  consequence,  often  obliged  to  send  their  cattle  during  the 
dry  season  to  graze  in  distant  jungles,  and  to  incur  a  trifling 
expense  for  the  wages  of  the  herdsmen  and  the  tax  on 
pasturage.  This  expense,  even  where  greatest,  could  never 
have  affected  the  right  o£  the  sirk&r  to  dispose  of  the  waste, 
though  it  might  probably  have  induced  it  to  compensate  the 
mirdsidar  inhabitants,  for  their  loss  by  some  reduction  in  the 
assessment  of  their  arable  lands. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  mirds  villages  in  Arcot,  in  the.  The  right  of 

^  ^  ,  1         /»  ***®  tiovern- 

orififinal  compact  between  the   sirk^  and   the   first  settlers,  ment  in 

or  '    waste  land  la 

the  exclusive  use  of  the  waste  was  secured  to  those  settlers ;  atwiute. 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  in  all  villages,  whether 
mir&a  or  not,  the  inhabitants  reserv^e  to  themselves  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  waste.  But  this  right  is  good  only  against 
strangers,  not  against  the  sirkir,  which  possesses,  I  think, 
by  the  usages  of  the  country,  the  absolute  right  of  disposing  of 
the  waste  as  it  pleases  in  villages  which  are  mir^,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  are  not.  In  the  Deccan,  in  mirds  villages,  the 
corporation  has  not  the  right  of  disposing  of  unoccupied  land, 
but  the  sirkdr  has.  AU  the  lands  of  Arcot  were  at  one  time 
held,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  under  the  joint,  or  samuddyam 
tenure.  This  tenure  has  been  much  praised  by  some  revenue 
authorities,  and  its  breaking  up  into  the  separate  individual,  or 
palabhogam  tenure,  has  been  regarded  as  a  calamity  to  the 
country.  The  happy  state  of  the  natives  in  the  joint  tenure 
villages  is  not  supported  by  the  fact  of  most  of  them  having 
long  since  adopted  the  separate  tenure. 

When  this  change  took  place,  is  not  exactly  known ;  but  it  ^^™  ^^^ 
was  probably  the  gradual  work  of  time,  long  before  the  Com-  ^^^  J*;jJ* 
pany's    Government.      It   appears    in    some  places    to  have  {JdS™°' 
occurred  at  a  very  early  period ;   for  in  many  villages,  but 
especially  in  those   south   of   the  Coleroon,  the  mir^iddrs, 
instead  of  dividing  the  cultivated  lands  periodically,  according 
to  the  share  held  by  each,  appear,  after  having  once  divided 
them  in  that  manner,  to  have  declared  the  division  permanent. 
Such  a  change  is  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  must  always 
precede  every  material  improvement,  and  is  only  restrained 
from  becoming  general  by  overassessment,  or  by  difficulties 
regarding  water.      If  one  part  of  the  lands- of  a  village  has  ad- 
vantages over  the  other  in  these  respects,  the  common  tenure 
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will  be  acceptable  to  the  proprietors,  by  giving  to  all  in  their 
turn  the  benefit  of  the  favoured  land ;  but  where  the  advan- 
tages of  the  several  lots  of  land  are  nearly  equal,  the  occupants 
will  in  general  wish  to  keep  their  own  permanently,  because 
no  man  ever  labours  with  the  same  spirit  to  improve  what 
he  is  to  share  with  another,  as  what  he  is  to  retain  exclusively 
The  common  for  himsclf.     The  common  tenure  has  existed  in  many  nations, 
ad^^toA    but  usually  in  the  rude  and  early  stages  of  agriculture,  and 
•gricuiture.    has  always,  I  believe,  been  considered  as  hostile  to  improve- 
ment.    I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  cause  to  suppose  that 
its  effect  has  not  been  the  same  in  India  as  in  other  countries, 
for  the  same  substantial  ryots  are  seldom  found  in  villages 
where  this  tenure  exists,  as  in  those  where  the  individual 
nndtoa        tcuurc  prcvails.      The  common  tenure  is  well   suited  to  a 
wh?reuie      country  whose  mir&sid^  ryots  are  poor,  and  whose  Govem- 
^?aid       ment  looks  always  to  its  present  wants,  and  little  to  futurity ; 
menti^S'    becausc,  as  the  village  community  is  bound   to  make  good 
immediate     all  deficiencies  of  its  members,  and  to  cultivate  and  pay  the 
to  th«  future,  rent  of  all  the  arable  land  for  which  there  is  water.  Govern- 
ment by  this  means  draws  as  much  revenue  from  the  countiy 
as  is  possible  under  its  then  actual  condition. 
The  BTBtem  ^^®  systcm  of  paying  in  kind  a  share  of  the  produce  as 

revraSffn     ^^®  Govemmeut  rent,  is  also  well  adapted  to  the  same  state  of 
totoe**^  things,  because  Government  is  always  sure  of  obtaining  half 
tw^gsf        of  *^®  produce,  or  whatever  its  share  may  be,  from  the  ryot, 
whether  the  crop  be  scanty  or  abundant,  and  because  the 
ryot  is  also  sure  of  not  being  called  on  for  rent,  when  the  crop 
has  entirely  failed,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  unable  to  pay.     Such 
a  system  is  better  calculated  to  save  the  ryot  from  being 
oppressed  by  demands  which  he  cannot  pay,  than  to  enable  him 
to  become  wealthy. 
The  extet-  This  protection  to  the  ryot  from  the  payment  of  revenue  in 

.a°q^m  to  a  scasou  of  Calamity,  is  the  only  advantage  which  appears  to 
FiXn  belong  to  the  system ;  but  it  is  an  advantage  which  could  be 
niwaja  been  ncccssary  ouly  uudcT  a  rigid  system,  and  woidd  not  be  wanted 
under  a  more  liberal  one  of  assessment.  The  very  existence  of 
such  a  system  in  Arcot,  and  other  districts  where  it  is  preva- 
lent, is  a  proof  that,  however  light  Indian  revenue  may  be  in 
the  theories  of  Indian  writers,  in  practice  it  has  always  been 
heavy.  Had  the  public  assessment,  as  pretended,  ever  been, 
as  in  the  books  of  their  sages,  only  a  sixth  or  a  fifth,  or  even 
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only  a  fourth  of  the  gross  produce,  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
share  in  kind,  and  all  the  expensive  machinery  requisite  for 
its  supervision,  never  could  have  been  wanted.     The  simple 
plan  of  a  money  assessment  might  have  been  at  once  resorted 
to,  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  revenue  would  every  year,  in 
good  or  bad  seasons,  be  easily  and  punctually  paid.    No  person 
who  knows  anythrug  of  Indian  revenue  can  believe  that  the 
ryot,  if  his  fixed  assessment  were  only  a  fifth  or  a  fourth  of 
the  gross  produce,  would  not  every  year,  whether  good  or  bad, 
pay  it  without  dijficulty,  and  not  only  do  this,  but  prosper 
under  it,  beyond  what  he  has  ever  done  at  any  former  period. 
Had  such  a  moderate  assessment  ever  been  established,  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  paid  in  money,  because  there 
would  have  been  no    reason  for  continuing  the   expensive 
process  of  making  collections   in  kind.     It  was  because  the 
assessment  was  not  moderate,  that  assessments  in  kind  were 
introduced  or  continued ;  for  a  money  rent  equivalent  to  the 
amount  could  not  have  been  realized  one  year  with  another. 
The  Hindu  Governments  seem  to  have  often  wished  that  land 
should  be  both  an  hereditary  and  a  saleable  property;  but 
they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  adopt  the  only  practicable 
mode  of  eflFecting  it,  a  low  assessment.     It  is,  however,  sup- 
posed by  the  Board  of  Revenue  that  it  was  low.     The  simple 
fact  of  its  being  paid  in  kind,  is  sufficient,  were  there  nothing 
else,  to  disprove  this  opinion.     The  Board  says  that  the  Ma- 
homedan  exactions  converted  the  HLudu  tax  into  a  land-rent, 
reduced  the  landlord  to  a  land  occupant  who  ceased  to  employ 
tenants,  and  restricted  himself  to  such  land  as  he  could  culti- 
vate with  his  own  servants,  and  then  Government  transferred 
the  vacant  land  to  strangers  temporarily,  and  more  often 
permanently.     But  there  is  no  proof  whatever  of  this  former 
state  of  light  assessment,  of  the  time  when  it  existed,  or  when 
the  change  began,  or  when  it  reached  its  present  standard. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  Board  of  Revenue,  though 
they  consider  a  light  assessment  and  the  payment  ra  kind  of 
a  fixed  share  of  the  crops  as  fimdamental  parts  of  the  old 
Indian  revenue  system,  yet  iu  their  conjectures  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  custom  of  the  revenue  of  wet  land  being  demandable 
in  kind,  they  never  once  think  of  ascribing  it  to  any  cause 
tending  to  favour  the  ryot,  but  only  to  those  causes  which 
tend  to  secure  a  high  revenue.     They  say  the  fluctuation  in 
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the  produce,  in  the  value  of  the  produce,  the  desire  to  obtain 
the  utmost  possible  revenue  in  times  of  high  price,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  impossibility  of  otherwise  obtaining  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  gross  produce  as  fifty  per  cent.,  may  all  or  in  part  have 
perpetuated  the  custom  of  receiving  in  kind  the  revenue 
demandable  from  rice  land.  I  never  could  discover  the  least 
foundation  for  the  assumption  that  the  Hindu  assessment  had 
been  raised  by  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  or  for  believing  that 
the  assessment  which  we  now  find,  did  not  exist  before  that 
period.  We  find  the  assessment  as  high  in  the  territories  of 
Hindu  as  of  Mahomedan  chiefs.  This  cannot  have  been  owing 
to  the  progress  of  the  Mahomedan  arms,  because  over  many 
of  the  petty  states  they  never  established  more  than  a  nominal 
dominion,  nor  ever  assumed  the  management  of  their  revenues. 
Among  the  chieftains  of  the  Northern  Sirk^,  descended  &om 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Orissa,  and  who  have  for  ages  been 
in  a  great  measure  independent,  as  well  as  among  many  of  the 
Rdjds  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Camatic  descended  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Vijayanagar  or  their  deputies,  and  who  also, 
since  the  fall  of  that  empire,  have  in  a  great  degree  been 
independent,  we  find  the  same  rate  of  assessment,  amounting 
usually  to  about  one-half,  and  fluctuating,  according  to  the 
soil,  from  two-fifths  to  three-fifths  of  the  gross  produce,  with 
little  variation,  except  that  in  some  places  it  is  paid  in  kind, 
and  in  others  in  money.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  the 
demands  of  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  may  have  compelled 
these  chiefs  to  introduce  a  new  and  higher  rate  of  assessment; 
because  the  peshcash  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Mahomedans 
was  trifling,  was  often  withheld,  and  was  generally  less  than 
they  had  paid  to  their  own  princes.  The  few  iqiperfect  records 
which  have  reached  us  of  the  revenues  of  Vijayanagar,  the 
last  of  the  great  Hindu  powers,  do  not  show  that  the  assess- 
ment was  lighter  under  that  Government  than  under  its 
Mahomedan  successors.  If,  then,  there  ever  did  in  any  age 
prevail  throughout  India  a  moderate  land-tax,  its  loss  must  be 
attributed  to  some  other  cause  than  that  of  Mahomedan  inva^ 
sion.  After  the  time  of  the  first  fanatical  conquerors,  many  of 
the  Mahomedan  princes  seem  to  have  been  more  enlightened, 
and  as  much  disposed  to  be  moderate  as  the  former  Hindu 
rulers;  among  these  were  the  Emperor  Akbir   and   other 
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princes^  by  whom  great  and  systematic  reforms  were  intro- 
duced.    There  is,  however,  no  ground,  either  from  tradition 
or  from  record,  or  from  the  present  state  of  the  country,  for 
belieying  that  a  moderate  land-tax  was  ever  at  any  time 
throughout  India  the  general  principle  of  its  revenue  system. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  a  variety  of  systems  have  always 
prevailed  in  different  provinces  at  the  same  time,  some  more, 
some  less  favourable  to  the  people,  some  admitting  of  private  * 
landed  property,  some  rejecting  it ;  that  in  the  same  province 
different  systems  have  predominated  at  different  times;  and 
th^t  the  system  of  all  land  being  the  property  of  the  sirkir, 
has  sometimes  succeeded  that  of  private  landed  property,  and 
sometimes  given  way  to  it.    At  Vijayanagar,  the  seat  of  the  No  trtoe  of 
last  gi'eat  Hindu  Government,  and  in  the  coimtries  imme-  pertyin 
diately  around  it,  where,  according  to  the  theory  of  private  vyayanagar. 
landed  property  having  been  the  ancient  Hindu  system  until  ^^^^ 
destroyed  by  foreign  invasion,  we  might  naturally  hope  to  see 
it  in  its  greatest  perfection,  we  find  no  trace  or  record  of  its 
having  ever  existed.     In  the  countries  in  the  peninsula,  it  is 
most  perfect  in  Canara,  which  was  long,  and  in  Malabar,  which 
was  a  considerable   time,  under  a  Mahomedan  Government. 
Next  to  these  provinces,  it  is  most  complete  in  Travancore, 
which  never  was  subdued  by  that  power.     In  Arcot  and 
Tanjore  it  is  less  valuable  than  in  Travancore,  and  in  Madura 
and  Tinnevelly  still  less  so  than  in  Arcot.     In  a  narrow  strip 
of  country  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Western  Gh^ts,  from 
the  south  of  Mysore  to   Sattdra,  it  is  found  nearly  in  the 
same  state  as  in  the  adjoining  districts  below  the  Ghdts. 
With  the  exception  of  this  narrow  strip,  it  is  unknown  in 
Mysore,  in  the  southern   Mahratta  country,  in  the  Ceded 
Districts,  and  ^  in  the  Northern  Sirkirs.     It  is  unknown  in 
Bijapur ;  it  is  found  further  north,  at  Sholapur,  on  the  same 
footing  as  at  Sattara,  but  again  disappears  to  tho '  eastward, 
on  the  Nizam's  frontier.     In  Sattdra  the  proportion  of  mir&- 
sid^  to  other  occupants  of  the  land  is   two    to  one ;   in 
Poonah,  three  to  one ;  and  in  Ahmednagar,  about  equal.     In 
Ehand^sh  there  are  very  few  mirdsiddrs,  and  it  is  thought  by 
the  Collector,  Captain  Briggs,  that  mir&s  has  generally  ceased 
in  that  province  since  its  conquest  by  the  Mahomedans  in 
1306. 

But  Mr.  Chaplin  thinks  that  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
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existed  antecedent  to  the  Mahomedan  conquest.  The  midis 
system  was  established  in  Ahmednagar  about  the  year  1600, 
by  Malik  Ambar^  the  Mahomedan  ruler  of  that  province ;  and 
in  some  other  provinces  where  it  is  found,  and  which  were 
long  under  the  Mahomedan  dominion,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
it  is  of  Hindu  or  Mussulman  origin.  It  is,  no  doubt,  possible 
that  private  landed  property  may  in  some  countries  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  violence  of  Mahomedan  invasion,  and  the 
long  continuance  of  oppressive  government ;  but  it  is  equally 
possible  that  the  same  thing  may  have  been  produced  long 
before  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  by  the  wars  among  the 
Hindus  themselves,  and  by  the  subversion  of  one  great 
Hindu  empire  by  another;  and  it  is  probable  that  en- 
lightened' princes,  both  Hindu  and  Mahomedan,  seeking  the 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  may  have  either  revived  or  intro- 
duced private  landed  property  into  their  dominions. 
The  origin  of  But  the  questiou  regarding  mirds  is  one  rather  of  curiosity 
uon  otiS^  than  of  utility ;  for  in  most  districts  the  mir^  is  worth  little, 
than  that  of  and  has  no  value  that  might  not  be  easily  given  to  the  lands 
osMMment.  -  in  every  province  by  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  assessment 
It  is  much  more  important  to  ascertain  how  this  moderate 
assessment  is  to  be  gradually  introduced,  and  private  landed 
property  reared  upon  it,  than  to  seek  to  trace  the  origin  and 
fluctuations  of  mir^.  It  is  only  on  the  Malabar  coast  that  the 
mir^  yields  such  a  landlord's  rent  as  to  make  it  saleable.  In 
Arcot  it  yields  little  landlord's  rent,  and,  though  nominally 
saleable,  can  seldom  be  sold.  In  the  southern  provinces  it 
gives  hardly  any  landlord's  rent;  and  in  the  Deccan  the  assess- 
ment is  usually  so  high  as  to  leave  little  or  none,  and  the  land, 
when  thrown  up  by  the  mir^iddr,  can  seldom  pay  the  old  rent, 
because  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the  cultivator  prevents  his 
bestowing  the  same  labour  on  it  It  may  therefore  be  afisumed 
that,  except  in  a  few  districts,  mirds  land  yields  no  landlord's 
rent. 
In  order  to  But  this  docs  not  hinder  it  fix)m  being  a  desirable  property; 

uSdL^abie,  for,  as  a  man  cannot  always  find  employment  for  his  labour 
mlnn^t    and  stock,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  possess  land  by  which 
and  moderate  this  employment  may  be  secured     In  sirk&r  land,  as  well  as 
mir^s,  ryots  sometimes  have  a   landlord's   rent;    for    it   is 
evident  that  whenever  they  so  far  improve  their  land  as  to 
derive  from  it  more  than  ordinary  profit  of  stock,  the  excess  is 
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landlord's  rent;  but  they  are  never  sure  of  enjoying  this  ad- 
vantage, as  they  are  constantly  liable  to  be  deprived  of  it  by 
injudicious  overassessment.  While  this  state  of  insecurity 
exists,  no  body  of  substantial  landholders  can  ever  arise ;  nor 
can  the  country  improve,  or  the  revenue  rest  on  any  solid 
foundation.  In  order  to  make  the  land  generally  saleable,  to 
encourage  the  ryots  to  improve  it,  and  to  regard  it  as  per- 
manent hereditary  property,  the  assessment  must  be  fixed,  and 
more  moderate  in  general  than  it  now  is ;  and,  above  all,  so 
clearly  defined  as  not  to  be  liable  to  increase  from  ignorance  or 
caprice. 

This  cannot  be  attained  by  receiving  as  revenue  a  specific  Tbi«canoniy 

be  effected 

share  of  the  produce  in  kind,  because  it  is  exposed  to  fluctua-  by  impoBing 

,  upon  each 

tion  jfrom  fraud  and  manv  other  causes,  and  because  the  usual  flew  a  money 

"^  \  asaessmcnt 

share  would  be  too  heavy  a  tax  on  improvement:  or  by  a  moderate  in 

•^  r  '  */  amount  and 

money  rent,  fixed  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  J^^*^ 
because,  though  nominally  fixed,  it  is  nowhere  registered  or 
accurately  known,  but  it  is  merely  imderstood  to  be  so  much, 
or  about  so  much.  It  can  be  attained  only  by  a  moderate 
money  assessment,  fixed  specifically  on  every  separate  field  or 
piece  of  land,  and  accurately  registered  in  the  accounts  of 
every  village  cumum  and  of  every  Collector.  This  is,  in  fact, 
no  new  system,  but  it  is  merely  giving  a  more  accurate  form  to 
the  system  of  money  rents  followed  by  the  natives,  where  such 
rents  prevailed  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  is 
perfectly  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  every  object  of 
improvement  for  which  it  is  intended.     All  doubt  that  might  it  has  b^n 

done  In  the 

have  existed  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  removed  by  what  Baramahai. 
has  happened  in  Baramahai.  It  was  supposed  that,  soon  after 
the  introduction  of  the  permanent  assessment  into  that  pro- 
vince, the  survey  rates  of  assessment,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously established  by  Colonel  Bead,  were  entirely  abandoned 
between  the  mtittad^rs,  or  newly  constituted  proprietors,  and 
the  ryots;  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  the 
survey  assessment  was  always  considered  by  the  ryots  as  their 
great  landmark,  and  it  was  it  alone  which,  by  providing  them 
with  a  clearly  defined  standard  and  maximum  of  rent,  enabled 
them,  when  withdrawn  from  the  protection  of  the  Collector, 
and  left  to  that  of  the  mtittad&rs  and  the  Courts  of  Justice,  to 
which  they  were  too  poor  to  appeal,  to  undergo  the  experiment 
of  such  a  system  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  to  revert  from 
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the  mtittad^  to  Government  with  much  less  loss  than  could 
have  been  expected,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  a  much  better 
condition  than  they  had  ever  been  before.  In  a  considerable 
part  of  the  land,  the  miittadars  found  it  advisable  to  lower  the 
survey  assessment,  in  order  to  induce  the  ryots  to  extend  their 
cultivation, — ^in  some  cases  they  raised  it  illegally,  by  the  aid 
of  the  influence  derived  from  their  situation;  but  in  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  land,  the  survey  assessment  still  continued 
to  be  followed  in  the  engagements  between  the  miittadir  and 
Has  there  the  ryots.  This  long  continuance  of  a  known  and  fixed  assess- 
saleable  mcut  has  bcffun  to  introduce  saleable  private  landed  propert3'^ 
^y  In  into  the  Baramahal,  where  it  was  never  known  before.  I  do 
not  speak  of  muttas  or  zeminddries,  because  they  are  merely 
saleable  portions  of  the  Government  revenue,  but  of  the  single 
field,  or  aggregate  of  fields,  which  usually  compose  the  posses- 
sion of  a  ryot.  In  many  m6ttas  several  fields  are  saleable, 
and  in  some  every  field  is  so.  This  effect  has  been  produced 
by  the  survey  assessment,  not  from  its  moderation — for  it  is 
hardly  lighter  than  that  of  the  native  Governments  usually  is 
— but  from  its  having  been  fixed,  and  so  clearly  defined  aa  to 
leave  no  uncertainty,  and  thus  to  encourage  one  party  to 
improve  and  the  other  to  purchase  the  land. 
Effected  This  efifect,  too,  has  been  produced  under  many  disadvan- 

dS^ra-"^  tages,  and  it  would  have  been  much  more  extensive,  had  it  been 
*'*^*  assisted  by  a  lighter  assessment,  and  not  been  impeded  by  the 

petty  oppression  of  the  mAttad^  system.  The  land  which  has 
become  saleable  in  the  Baramahal,  has  been  sold  at  from  two 
or  three  to  ten  or  twelve  years*  purchase.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  it  possesses  over  the  old  mirds  land  of  Arcot,  which, 
though  nominally  saleable,  is  rarely  so,  except  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Madras,  or  of  towns  on  the  coast,  and  there  -more 
commonly  for  building  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  It 
possesses  a  great  advantage  in  its  simplicity ;  for  it  is  not  a 
complicated  property,  made  up  of  various  shares  and  fees,  and 
bound  to  pay  Government  a  large  share  of  every  improvement, 
like  that  of  the  mir&s;  but  it  is  a  fee  simple,  held  immediately  of 
Government,  and  liable  only  to  the  same  fixed  rent,  however 
great  the  produce  derived  from  improvement  may  be.  The 
land  of  the  Baramahal  will  probably  in  time  all  become  sale- 
able, even  under  its  present  assessment  But  private  landed 
property  is  of  slow  growth  in  countries  where  it  has  not  pre- 
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viously  existed,  and  where  the  Government  revenue  is  nearly 
half  the  produce ;  and  we  must  not  expect  that  it  can  be 
hastened  by  regulations  or  forms  of  settlement,  or  any  other 
way  than  by  adhering  steadily  to  a  limited  assessment,  and 
lowering  it  wherever,  after  full  experience,  it  may  still  in  par- 
ticular places  be  found  too  high.  By  pursuing  this  course,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  following  what  is  now  called  the  ryotw&ri 
system,  we  shall  see  no  sudden  change  or  improvement.  The 
progress  of  landed  property  will  be  slow,  but  we  may  look 
with  confidence  to  its  ultimate  and  general  establishment.  We 
have  never  yet  followed  with  perseverance  any  plan  calculated 
to  create  or  extend  private  landed  property,  and  where  we 
have  laid  the  foimdation  of  such  a  plan  by  a  survey  and 
fixed  assessment  of  the  land,  as  in  the  Baramahal,  Coimbatore, 
and  Arcot,  and  some  other  provinces,  we  have  counteracted 
its  design  by  injudicious  leases  and  permanent  settlements. 

These  settlements  seem  to  have  been  adopted  in  deference  The  zemin- 
to  the  example  of  Bengal,  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  viuage  lease 
claims  of  the  ryots.      The  rights  of  the  mir^iddr  ryots  of  attributable 

,  *^  -^  •'to  ignorance 

Arcot  and  Taniore  were  well  known  at  the  time,  but  those  of  of  the  state 
the  ryots  of  other  districts  which  were  equally  strong,  though  J^^^^/" 
not  called  mir^i,  seem  to  have  been  little  understood  Most 
of  the  well-intentioned,  but  visionary,  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  India  by  the  creation  of  zemind&rs  of  whole  districts,  or  of 
simple  villages,  appear  to  have  originated  in  extreme  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country  and  the 
rights  of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  held.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  zemindars  were  the  landlords  or 
proprietors,  and  the  ryots  their  under-tenants  or  labourers,  and 
by  others  that  the  sovereign  was  the  sole  landlord,  and  the 
ryots  were  cultivating  tenants.  But  the  ryot  is  the  real  pro- 
prietor, for  whatever  land  does  not  belong  to  the  sovereign, 
belongs  to  him.  The  demand  for  public  revenue,  according  as 
it  is  high  or  low  in  difierent  places  and  at  difierent  times, 
affects  his  share ;  but  whether  it  leaves  him  only  the  bare 
profit  of  his  stock,  or  a  small  surplus  beyond  it  as  landlord's 
rent,  he  is  still  the  true  proprietor,  and  possesses  all  that  is  not 
claimed  by  the  sovereign  as  revenue. 

The  land  in  most  of  the  provinces  under  the    Madras  diwSioS^of 
Government  is  occupied  by  a  vast  mass  of  small  proprietors  or  M^iri. 

•      Ill*  •  f  •/»  Reasons  tot 

ryots,  holding  properties  of  every  size,  from  two  or  three  to  two  »t. 
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or  three  thousand  acres,  and  some  few  having  whole  villages. 
These  properties  are  in  general  very  small,  but  they  are  of 
that  extent  which  necessarily  results  from  the  limited  means 
of  the  owners,  and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  correctness  of  this  description  is  not  altered  by  the  exist- 
ence of  great  possessions  in  the  hands  of  Rdjds  and  old 
zemind^*s  in  some  of  our  provinces;  because  these  men  are  not 
private  landholders,  but  rather  petty  princes,  and  the  ryots  in 
their  districts  stand  nearly  in  the  same  relation  to  them  as  to 
the  sovereign  in  the  sirk^  districta  The  distribution  of 
landed  property  differs  in  every  country :  it  is  different  in  Ire- 
land from  what  it  is  in  England,  and  in  India  from  what  it  is 
in  other  countries.  But  we  ought  to  take  it  as  we  find  it, 
and  not  attempt,  upon  idle  notions  of  improvement,  to  force  a 
distribution  of  it  into  larger  properties,  when  every  local 
circumstance  is  adverse  to  its  continuance  in  that  state.  The 
experiment  has  already  been  tried  by  the  establishing  of  village 
zemindiirs  or  miittad£rs,  and  has  already  very  generally  fiiiled. 
The  event  could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  of  a  measure 
whose  object  was  to  bring  a  new  class  of  proprietors  into 
villages  where  the  produce  was  too  little  for  the  old  ones. 
Even  in  those  villages  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
mtittad&rs,  the  object  of  havLug  larger  landed  properties  will 
entirely  fail,  because  the  properties,  by  sale  and  division 
among  heirs,  are  fast  subdividing,  and  will  soon  dwindle  into 
portions  smaller  than  the  properties  of  individual  ryota  There 
are  instances  in  which  this  has  already  happened,  and  they 
will  soon  become  so  numerous,  that  the  system  must  at  no 
distant  period  die  a  natural  death. 
The  village  There  is  no  analogy  whatever  between  the  landlord  of 

i^tadi&Mn  England  and  his  tenants  and  the  miittadir,  or  new  village 
te  compared  zcmind&r  of  this  country,  and  his  ryots.  In  England,  the  land- 
English        lord  is  respected  by  the  farmer  as  his  superior :  here  the  zemin- 

landlord.  r  j  r 

dAr  has  no  such  respect,  for  the  principal  ryots  of  most  villages 
regard  him  as  not  more  than  their  equal,  and  often  as  their 
inferior.  He  is  often  the  former  potail  or  head  ryot  of  the 
village,  but  he  is  frequently  some  petty  shopkeeper  or  mer- 
chant, or  some  adventurer  or  public  servant  out  of  employ. 
Whichever  of  these  he  is,  he  has  usually  very  little  property ; 
he  has  none  for  the  improvement  of  the  village,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  looks  to  the  viQage  as  the  means  of  improving  his 
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own  circumstances.  The  ryots,  by  being  placed  under  him, 
sink  from  the  rank  of  tenants  of  the  Government  to  that  of 
tenants  of  an  individual.  They  are  transferred  from  a  superior 
who  has  no  interest  but  in  their  protection  and  welfare,  to  one 
whose  interest  is  to  enlarge  his  own  property  at  the  expense  of 
theirs ;  who  seeks  by  every  way,  however  unjustifiable,  to  get 
into  his  own  hands  all  the  best  lands  of  the  village,  and  whose 
situation  affords  him  many  facilities  in  depriving  the  ancient 
possessors  of  them.  The  ryots  are  jealous  of  a  man,  from  whose 
new  power  and  influence  they  have  so  much  to  fear.  They 
frequently  combine  in  order  to  keep  down  the  cultivation  and 
force  him,  for  their  own  security,  to  give  up  the  village ;  and 
hence  it  has  happened  that  on  one  side  the  opposition  of  the 
ryots,  and  on  the  other  the  oppression  of  the  new  zemindar, 
have  in  many  instances  caused  villages  which  were  flourishing 
.„d  ««d».teV  ,>»»»d.  U.  «,ert  ^  ihe  »xkir.  fr„«  tabiUt, 
to  pay  their  assessment.  If  we  cannot  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment with  these  village  zemindars,  neither  is  it  possible  to 
make  one,  or  even  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  with  the  ryots, 
because  their  properties  are  in  general  so  small  that  numbers 
of  them  fail,  and  must  fail  every  year,  from  the  most  ordinary 
accidents. 

Some  men  are  apt  to  suppose,  when  they  find  in  almost  The  spirit  of 
every  district  two  or  three  hundred  ryots  who  require  remission  one  cause  of 

.  ^e  number 

for  a  part,  for  the  half,  or  even  the  whole  of  their  rents,  that  the  ©'  smau 

.  •  1  .  •  holdings. 

assessment  is  too  high,  or  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
system,  and  they  proceed  immediately  to  recommend  a  change 
from  the  ryotwiri  to  something  else.  But  assessment,  though 
it  is  often  the  cause,  is  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  such 
ryots.  Where  the  landed  property  of  a  district  is  distributed 
among  many  thousand  ryots,  and  where  there  is  no  limitation  to 
subdivision,  except  what  is  imposed  by  the  produce  of  the  land 
being  inadequate  to  the  subsistence  of  the  ryot,  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  many  gradations  of  ryots,  descending 
gradually  from  those  holding  the  largest  properties  to  those 
holding  portions  of  land  too  small  for  their  maintenance.  It 
is  evident  that  a  lower  assessment  will  not  prevent  this,  nor 
cause  any  other  change  than  that  of  making  the  smallest 
portion  of  land  on  which  the  ryot  can  subsist  somewhat  smaller 
than  before,  without  rendering  him  in  any  degree  less  liable 
to  failure.     There  are  many  ryots  who  fail  from  another  cause 
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Permanent 
settlements 
with  zemin- 
dars and 
leases  with 
ryots  are 
neither  the 
usage  of  the 
country,  nor 
are  they 
beneficial. 
The  question 
is  whether 
we  shall 
raise  our 

E  resent  land- 
olders  or 
create  a  new 
set. 


which  no  abatement  of  assessment  can  remove,  and  which  it  is 
not  desirable  should  be  removed  ;  it  is  occasioned  by  a  spirit  of 
independence  among  the  caste  of  husbandmen,  which  ui^es 
every  labouring  servant  who  can  buy  a  pair  of  bullocks,  to  quit 
his  master  and  to  take  land  and  cultivate  for  himself.  In  this 
undertaking  many  fail,  because  the  loss  of  a  bullock,  or  an 
adverse  season,  destroys  their  small  means;  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  jSnally  succeed,  and  their  success  adds  to  the 
resources  of  the  country.  It  is  like  the  spirit  of  adventure  in 
trade,  which,  though  it  frequently  ruins  individuals,  yet  pro- 
motes at  the  same  time  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We 
must,  therefore,  in  a  district  containing  two  or  three  thousand 
ryots,  always  expect  to  find  two  or  three  hundred  who  are 
unable  .to  pay  their  rent  We  must,  according  to  usage,  grant 
them  a  remission  for  a  few  years,  until  they  can  do  without  it, 
and  encourage  rather  than  repress  the  spirit  of  independence, 
which,  we  may  be  sure,  will  excite  industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  have  either  permanent 
settlements  with  zemind&rs  or  leases  with  the  ryots:  neither 
of  them  is  the  usage  of  the  country,  and  neither  is  requidite  for 
the  security  of  the  revenue  or  the  benefit  of  the  ryot* 

But  though  we  cannot  obtain  a  permanent  rent  from  each 
individual  ryot,  we  may,  by  a  fixed  assessment  upon  the  land, 
obtain  a  revenue  from  the  whole  body  of  the  ryots  sufficiently 
permanent  for  every  useful  purpose.  It  will  rise  or  fell  some- 
what with  bad  seasons,  but  the  average  for  a  term  of  years  will 
be  nearly  the  same.  If  we  wish  to  make  the  lands  of  the 
ryots  yield  them  a  landlord's  rent,  we  have  only  to  lower  and 
fix  the  assessment,  and  we  shall  then  in  time  have  the  great 
body  of  the  ryots  possessing  landed  properties,  yielding  a  land- 
lord's rent,  but  small  in .  extent.  They  cannot  be  otherwise 
while  their  present  institutions  remain,  as  these  aU  tend  to  the 
subdivision  of  property.  If,  in  place  of  lowering  the  assessment 
and  letting  landed  property  rise  in  the  natural  way,  we  want 
to  have  great  landlords  raised  at  once  where  none  exist,  and 
for  this  purpose  create  zemind&^,  and  turn  over  to  each  of 
them  some  hundreds  of  ryots,  we  shall  commit  a  gross  injus- 
tice, because  we  shall  enable  the  zemind^  in  time  to  degrade 
the  ryots  from  the  rank  of  tenants  in  chief  to  that  of  tenants 
at  will,  and  often  to  that  of  mere  cultivators  or  labourera  We 
say  that  we  leave  the  ryots  free  to  act,  and  to  make  their  own 
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terms  with  the  zemiii<MrB  or  renters,  and  that  if  they  are 
wronged,  the  Courts  will  protect  them.  We  put  them  out  of 
sight,  deliver  them  over  to  a  superior,  and  then  we  tell  them 
that  they  are  free  to  make  their  own  terms,  and  that  there  are 
Courts  to  secure  their  rights.  But  with  what  pretence  of 
justice  can  we  place  them  under  any  set  of  men,  to  make  terms 
for  their  property,  and  to  defend  it  against  them  in  Courts  of 
Law?  They  have  no  superior  but  Government,  they  are 
tenants  in  chief,  and  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  make  terms 
except  with  Government  But  it  is  said  that  the  zeminddr 
does  not  infringe  their  rights,  because  he  has  no  authority  to 
demand  more  than  the  dues  of  Government,  as  regulated  by 
the  usage  of  the  country,  and  that  if  the  parties  be  left  to 
themselves,  things  will  find  their  proper  level.  They  will  find 
the  level  which  they  have  found  in  Bengal,  and  in  several 
districts  under  that  Government,  and  which  the  weak  always 
find  when  they  are  left  to  contend  with  the  strong.  The 
question  is,  whether  we  are  to  continue  the  country  in  its 
natural  state,  occupied  by  a  great  body  of  independent  ryots, 
and  to  enable  them  by  a  lighter  assessment  to  rise  gradually  to 
the  rank  of  landlords ;  or  whether  we  are  to  place  the  country  in 
an  artificial  state  by  dividing  it  into  villages  or  larger  districts, 
among  a  new  class  of  landholders,  who  will  inevitably  at  no 
distant  period,  by  the  subdivision  of  their  new  property,  fall  to 
the  level  of  ryots,  while  the  ryots  will  at  the  same  time  have 
sunk  from  the  rank  of  independent  tenants  in  chief  to  that  of 
sub-tenants  and  cultivators  ?  It  is,  whether  we  are  to  raise  the 
landholders  we  have,  or  to  create  a  new  set  and  see  them  fall  ? 
This  question,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  ^^^  **', 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  make  the  settlement  with  i>i«5cto». 
the  ryots,  in  all  districts  in  which  the  permanent  zemind&ri 
settlement  has  not  been  established. 

In  all  those  provinces  whose  revenues  are,  by  ancient  usage.  The  settie- 
paid  chiefly  in  money,  surveys  appear  to  have  been  made  at  be  made 
different  remote  periods,  in  order  to  fix  the  assessment.     In  lyotei  who 
some  districts  they  are  only  known  by  tradition ;   in  others  ft»ii  "bety 

to  Kive  up 

they  still  exist,  in  a  mutilated  shape,  in  the  cumum's  accounts ;  i*nd  which 

•^  ,  *^  '    they  cannot 

but  there  is  no  certainty  that  these  accounts  belong  to  any  cultivate 
particular  survey,  or  that  they  are  not  made  of  fragments  ^®f^?^^ 
of  several,  or  that  the  village  accounts  have  not  been  so  ^fl««^ 
altered  by  the  cumums,  without  any  regular  authority,  as 

s 
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to  contain  no  trace  of  any  survey  whatever.  Though  the 
village  accounts  were  supposed  to  have  a  specific  rate  of 
assessment  for  every  field,  according  to  the  class  to  which 
it  belonged,  the  Collectors  were  not  made  to  conform  very 
rigidly  to  this  rate,  but  were  usually  somewhat  above  or 
below  it,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season  and  other 
circumstances.  The  farm  or  estate  of  a  ryot  was  generally 
composed  of  three  p€Lrts :  the  first  and  principal  was  his  old 
farm,  containing  the  lands  which  he  always  occupied;  the 
second,  but  much  smaller  part,  containing  land  of  an  inferior 
quality,  was  called  his  katguta,  and  was  held  at  a  low  and 
fixed  rent ;  and  the  third  was  his  cowle  land,  taken  from  the 
waste  of  the  village,  which  he  cultivated  one,  two,  or  more 
years,  and  then  threw  up  or  kept,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
cowle  or  engagement.  In  all  cases  where  the  rent  of  a  ryot 
was  raised,  it  was  done  by  imposing  an  additional  assessment 
on  his  old  farm.  The  katguta  and  cowle  lands  were  always 
exempted,  because  to  have  imposed  an  additional  settlement 
upon  them  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  breach  of  en- 
gagement, and  would  ha-ve  discouraged  the  extension  of  culti- 
vation. In  some  districts  the  addition  made  in  one  yeai*  to  the 
rate  of  assessment  was  taken  off"  the  next;  in  others  it  was 
continued,  and  fresh  additions  of  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
were  made  at  subsequent  periods  and  rendered  permanent^ 
The  aggregate  of  these  extra  additions  frequently  came  in 
time  to  equal  or  exceed  the  original  assessment.  But  there 
is  reason  to  suppose  that  these  additions  were  in  a  great  d^;ree 
nominal,  and  that  they  did  little  more  than  coimterbalance 
the  fraudulent  reductions  made  by  the  cumums  in  the 
accounts  of  the  original  assessment.  These  extra  rates  were 
usually  unwillingly  paid  at  first;  and  instead^  therefore,  of 
imposing  them,  it  was  often  thought  more  advisable  to  give 
the  ryot  a  piece  of  waste  land,  the  rent  of  which  he  was 
required  to  pay,  whether  he  could  cultivate  it  or  not  The 
ruling  power  always  endeavoured  to  encourage,  or  rather  to 
force,  the  extension  of  cultivation  as  a  plea  for  drawing 
a  lai^er  revenue  from  the  country.  The  result  of  such  a 
system,  pursued  for  ages,  has  been  what  was  to  be  expected, 
namely,  that  the  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  and  paying 
revenue  is  much  too  great  for  the  agricultural  stock  of  the 
country ;  that  every  ryot  has  more  land  than  he  can  cultivate 
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properly,  and  that  he  is  only  prevented  from  throwing  up  a 
part  of  it  by  the  well-grounded  fear  that  the  difference  of 
rent  would  be  thrown  upon  the  part  which  he  retains.     This 
is  the  state  of  cultivation  generally  throughout  the  Deccan, 
and  it  was,  and  still  is  in  a  great  degree  that  of  most  of  the 
provinces  which  have  fallen  by  conquest  under  the  authority 
of  the  Madras   Government.     The  excess  of  land   occupied 
by  the  ryots,  beyond  what  they  can  adequately  cultivate, 
varies  in  different  provinces,  and  is  estimated  at  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-third,  and  may  be  reckoned  on  an  average  at 
one-fifth.     It  is  obvious,  however,  that  by  more  land  being 
occupied  than  could  be  properly  occupied,  the  rent  must  in 
time  have  adapted  itself  to  this  ^tate  of  things  and  become 
lower  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  and  that  a  fixed 
assessment  made  on  such  rent  would  be  favourable  in  general 
to  the  cultivators  or  ryots.     It  is  also  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  if,  after  making  such  a  fixed  assessment,  perfect 
freedom  were  given  to  the  ryots  to  throw  up  whatever  land 
they  did  not  want,  they  would  throw  up  about  one-fifth  of 
their  land,  and  thereby  diminish  the  revenue  nearly  in  the 
same  proportion.     But  this  diminution  would  only  be  tem- 
porary,  because,  as  the  ryots,  by  concentrating  their  agri- 
cultural stock  upon  a  similar  extent  of  land,  would   obtain 
a  greater  produce   from   it,  their    means    would    gradually 
increase,  and  enable  them  to  take  and  cultivate  again  the 
land  which  they  had  relinquished.     Under  annual  settlements 
and  fluctuating  assessments  they  are  not  very  anxious  about 
throwing-  up  land,  because  they  know  that,  by  the  custom  of 
the  country,  we  can  raise  the  assessment  upon  the  remaining 
land,  according  to  its  produce  and  improvement ;  but  when- 
ever the  assessment  has  been  fixed,  they  soon  discover  the 
advantage  which  it  gives  them,  and  endeavour  to  get  rid  of 
all  their  extra  land.     The  liberty  of  doing  so  has  already 
been  partially  granted,  and  must  be  fully  granted  to  them; 
for,  though  it  will  cause  a  temporary  loss  of  revenue,  it  is 
a  sacrifice  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of  securing 
the  great  public  benefit  of  a  permanent  revenue,  founded 
upon  the  general  establishment  of  private  landed  property. 
It  is  the  ever-varying  assessment  which  has  prevented,  and, 
as  long  as  it  continues,  will  prevent,  land  from  becoming  a 
valuable  property;  for  even  where  the  assessment  is  lowest,  the 
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knowledge  that  it  may  at  any  time  be  raised,  hinders  the 
land  from  acquiring  such  a  value  as  to  render  it  a  saleable 
article.  We  cannot  communicate  to  it  the  value  which  it 
ought  to  possess,  or  render  it  a  private  property,  capable  of 
being  easily  sold  or  mortgaged,  imless  the  public  assessment 
upon  every  part  of  it  be  previously  fixed.  When  it  is  fized^ 
all  uncertainty  is  removed,  and  aU  land  which  is  not  abso- 
lutely overassessed,  soon  acquires  a  value,  which  is  every  day 
increased  by  improvements  made  in  consequence  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  reaping  all  the  profit  arising  £rom  them. 
The  effeeto  The  introduction  of  the  fixed  assessment  into  the  Boramahal, 

aMemment  Goimbatorc,  and  other  provinces,  has  not  been  so  successful  as 
hfti,  coimbft-  it  ought  to  have  been  in  establishing  private  landed  property ; 
the  Ceded      but  it  has  bccn  as  successful  as  could  reasonably  have  been 

Districts.  ,  •' 

expected,  when  we  consider  that  it  had  no  fair  trial,  and  that 
it  had  hardly  begun  to  operate  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
a  new  syBtem  of  permanent  leases  and  settlements.     Had  it 
been  left  to  produce  its  own  effect,  undisturbed  by  a  change, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  private  landed  property 
would  by  this  time  have  been  very  generally  established  in 
those  provinces.      Its  progress   would  have  been  faster  or 
slower,  according  as  the  I'ate  of  assessment  was  more  or  less 
moderate.     The  rate  of  assessment,  though  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  the  native  princes,  was  generally  high,  but  not 
so  high  as  to  prevent  the  gradual  growth  of  landed  property. 
Wherever  it  might,  in  particular  cases,  have  been  found  to 
produce  this  effect,  the  evil  would  have  been  easily  remedied 
by  a  proportionate  reduction.     The  survey  assessment,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  by  which  it  was 
opposed,  has  laid  the  foundation  of  private  landed  property 
in  districts  in  which  it  was  never  known  before,  in  the 
Baramahal,  Goimbatore,  and  the  Ceded  Districts ;  and  this 
beginning  will  gradually  spread  over  all  the  land  of  these 
provinces.     In  the  Baramahal,  land  has  become  saleable  for 
several  years'  purchase  in  many  villages  of  every  district, 
and  even  in  Ahtur,  the  most  highly  assessed  of  all  di8trict& 
In  the  Ceded  Districts  land  has  become  saleable  in  two  or 
three  districts  of  the  Balliri  division,  and  in  several  villages 
of  almost  every  district  in  th^  Guddapah  division.      In  aU 
these  districts  the  surv^ey  assessment  has,  besides  giving  a 
beginning  to  private  landed  property,  simplified  and  £ftcili- 
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tated  the  collection  of  revenue.  No  survey  assessment  of  Every  assess. 
a  great  province  can  ever  at  once  be  made  so  correct  as  not  qnires  to  be 
to  require  future  alteration :  when  therefore  it  has  been  com-  » few  years' 
pleted  with  as  much  care  as  possible,  a  trial  should  always 
be  made  of  it  for  six  or  seven  years.  This  period  will  be 
sufficient  to  discover  all  defects  in  the  assessment.  A  general 
revision  of  it  should  then  be  made,  and  wherever  it  may 
be  found  too  high,  it  should  be  lowered,  and  it  may  then  with 
safety  to  the  revenue  and  benefit  to  the  people  be  made 
permanent.  None  of  the  districts,  however,  in  which  the 
survey  assessment  has  been  introduced,  had  the  benefit  of 
such  a  trial,  as  in  all  of  them  a  permanent  settlement  or 
lease  was  introduced  very  soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
survey.  Coimbatore  was  more  fortunate  than  the  rest:  it  • 
escaped  the  decennial  lease,  and  is  now  the  best  ordered,  the 
most  easily  managed,  and  the  most  thriving  district  under  the 
Madras  Government.  A  survey  assessment,  besides  its  other 
advant^es,  prevents  thousands  of  disputes  and  litigations 
about  rent  and  boundaries,  and  it  furnishes  a  standard  by 
which  the  revenue  of  the  country  can  at  any  time  be  raised 
or  lowered,  according  as  the  state  of  affibirs  may  require  an 
increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  people,  or  may  admit  of  their 
diminution.  1  trust  that  we  shall  never  have  occasion  to  go 
beyond  the  original  assessment,  and  that  we  shall  in  time  be 
able  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  it.  The  fixed  assess- 
ment will  not  for  some  years  have  the  same  effect  in  encour- 
aging improvements  as  it  had  before  the  introduction  of  the 
leases  and  permanent  settlements;  because  these  measures 
have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  ryots  in  the  continuance 
of  the  present  system,  and  will  render  them  cautious  in  under- 
taking improvements,  lest  they  should  be  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  full  benefit  of  them,  by  being  again  placed  under 
a  renter  or  zemind&r.  Some  years,  therefore,  must  yet  elapse 
before  this  apprehension  can  subside  and  the  survey  assess- 
ment have  its  full  effect  in  encouraging  improvement  and 
promoting  the  growth  of  landed  property. 

There  are,  however,  several  extensive  provinces  in  which  l^^poStioii 
we  have  no  control  over  the  assessment,  and  scarcely  any  ?nthe'^** 
means  of  bettering  the  condition  of  the  ryots;  I  mean  the  s^u^ 
Northern  Sirldurs.     When  these  districts  came  into  our  posses-  ^isSon  to^ 
sion,  one  part  of  them  was  in  the  hands  of  zemind^,  and  the  rights. 
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other  and  most  valuable  part  was  in  the  hands  of  Government, 
and  has  since,  by  the  permanent  settlement,  been  made  over  to 
new  zemindte  of  our  own  creation.    As  in  these  provinces  no 
fixed  assessment  has  been  introduced,  nor  the  rights  of  the 
ryots  been  defined,  the  ryots  never  can  become  landholders,  nor 
their  lands  acquire  such  a  value  as  to  make  them  saleable.    It 
may  be  said  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  assessed  only  accord- 
ing to  ancient  usage,  and  that  this  right  will  secure  them  from 
undue  exaction,  and  give  them  the  same  facilities  as  the  ryots 
of  the  Government  districts  of  rendering  their  land  a  valuable 
property;  but  many  causes  combine  to  prevent  this.  The  ancient 
usage  was  different  in  every  little  district  or  even  village.     It 
is  not  recorded  or  defined,  and  is  very  little  known  to  us.    It 
.  is,  I  believe,  in  the  Northern  Sirk&rs  very  generally  so  high  aa 
to  leave  the  ryot  no  more  than  the  bare  recompense  of  his 
labour  and  stock,  and  thus  to  preclude  his  ever  obtaining  any 
portion  of  a  landlord's  rent.    Even  supposing  that  usage  did 
leave  to  the  ryot  some  surplus  as  landlord's  rent,  the  zemind&r 
might  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  it.     He  might  raise  the  assess- 
ment.    If  he  were  an  old  zemindir  or  hill  BAj&,  the  fear  of 
violence  would  deter  the  ryot  from  complaining.     If  he  were  a 
new  zemind^  the  ryot  would,  nine  times  in  ten,  submit  quietly 
to  the  loss,  not  from  fear  of  personal  injury,  but  from  the  well 
founded  fear  of  losing  his  cause  in  the  Coiurt.    He  knows  that 
the  influence  of  the  zemind^  would  easily  procure  witnesses 
to  swear  falsely  on  the  question  of  usage,  and  that  they  would 
be  supported  by  the  fabricated  accoimts  of  the  cumum,  who  is 
entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  zemind&r,  and  that  if  he 
even  gained  his  cause  it  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  him,  as 
the  zemind^,  without  transgressing  any  law,  would  be  able  to 
harass  him  in  many  ways,  and  make  his  situation  uncomfort- 
able. 
Prospect  of  There  is  therefore  no  prospect,  or  only  a  very  distant  <me, 

meKtheir  of  OUT  being  able  to  establish  landed  property  among  the  ryots 
p<»  t  on  very  ^^  ^^^  Northcm  Sirk&rs,  or  to  improve  their  condition  in  any 
material  degree.  In  the  old  zemind^es,  which  are  chiefly 
among  the  unhealthy  hills,  our  prospect  is  as  good  now  as  it 
ever  was;  because  we  never  there  exercised  any  direct  authority 
over  the  ryots,  and  could  not  expect  to  see  landed  property 
grow  up  among  them,  until  time  should  gradually  have  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  manners  and  opinions  of  their  leading 
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men,  as  to  make  them  see  the  expediency  of  encouraging  it. 
But  in  the  new  zemind&ries  we  exercised  a  direct  authority 
over  all  the  inhabitants,  and  could  have  raised  their  condition 
and  landed  property  at  our  pleasure ;  but  we  lost  the  power 
of  doing  so  by  the  permanent  settlement.  It  may  be  said  that 
Government  having  set  a  limit  upon  its  demand  upon  the 
zemindar,  he  will  also  set  a  limit  to  his  demand  upon  the  ryot, 
and  leave  him  the  full  produce  of  every  improvement,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  render  his  land  a  valuable  property.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  will  be  the  case,  either 
from  the  practice  of  the  new  zemind^  during  the  twenty 
years  they  have  existed,  or  from  that  of  the  old  zemindars 
during  a  succession  of  generations.  In  old  zemind^es, 
whether  held  by  the  BAj6s  of  the  Sirkdrs  or  the  poligdrs  of 
the  more  southern  provinces,  which  have  from  a  distant  period 
been  held  at  a  low  and  fixed  peshcash,  no  indulgence  has  been 
shown  to  the  ryots,  no  bound  has  been  set  to  the  demand  upon 
them.  The  demand  has  risen  with  improvement,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  the  land  of  the  ryot  has  no  sale- 
able value;  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  surprised  that  in  the 
new  zemind&ries,  whose  assessment  is  so  much  higher,  the 
result  has  bBcn  equally  imfavourable  to  the  ryots.  The  new 
zemindiiries  will,  by  division  among  heirs,  and  failures  in  their 
payments,  break  up  into  portions  of  one  or  two  villages;  but 
this  will  not  better  the  condition  of  the  ryot.  It  will  not  fix 
the  rent  of  the  land,  or  render  it  a  valuable  property ;  it  will 
merely  convert  one  large  zemind^ri  into  several  small  zemin- 
ddries  or  mtittas,  and  mtittas  of  a  kind  much  more  injurious 
than  those  of  the  Baramahal  to  the  ryots;  because,  in  the 
Baramahal,  the  assessment  of  the  ryots'  land  had  previously 
been  fixed  by  survey,  while  in  the  new  zemindAries  of  the 
Sirk^  it  had  been  left  undefined.  The  little  will  in  time 
share  the  fate  of  the  great  zeminddries ;  they  will  be  divided 
and  fail,  and  finally  revert  to  Government,  and  the  ryots  after 
this  long  and  circuitous  course  will  again  become  what  they 
originally  were,  the  immediate  tenants  of  Government;  and 
Government  will  then  have  it  in  its  power  to  survey  their 
lands,  to  lower  and  fix  the  assessment  upon  them,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  landed  property  in  the  land  of  the  ryots, 
where  alone,  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  laid. 

The  state  of  the  landed  property  of  the  country,  held 
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Meaning  of    almost  everywhere  by  the  ryots  directly  of  Government,  clearly 
ryotwiri       poiiits  out  to  US  what  our  revenue  system  ought  to  be,  and 

settlement.  ,  ^  t 

that  it  cannot,  consistently  with  usage,  be  other  than  lyot- 
w&ri.  This  term  has  been  often  much  misimderstood,  and 
been  supposed  to  mean  some  mode  of  settlement  entirely  new, 
which  overthrows  all  former  rights.  But  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake ;  the  term  itself  is  the  ancient  and  common  one  of 
the  country,  and  is  used  merely  from  the  want  of  an  English 
one  exactly  corresponding  with  it.  In  revenue  language  it 
means  a  settlement  with  the  individual  ryot  who  owns  or 
occupies  the  land,  and  the  receiving  the  public  assessment  from 
him  without  the  intervention  of  any  renter  or  zemind^. 
Whether  the  assessment  be  a  fixed  rent  in  kind,  or  a  fixed 
share  of  the  crop  in  kind,  or  commuted  into  money,  or  a  fixed  or 
varying  money  rent,  it  makes  no  difference  ;  it  is  still  ryotw&ri. 
Varieties  of    All  thcsc  Varieties  of  assessment  prevail  more  or  less  in  the 

sssessment  ~.  _  _ 

obtaining      proviuces  uudcr  Government ;  but  though  they  all  come  under 

generri  head  the  general  denomination  of  ryotwiri,  their  effects   on  the 

^^r^^^    prosperity  of  the  country  are  very  different ;  and  it  is  there- 

fl«£*but      ^^^®  ^^  important  object  that  the  kind  of  ryotwdri  which  is 

mSney '^      most  couducivc  to  improvement,  namely,  a  fixed  and  moderate 

assessment,    money  asscssment,  should  be  everywhere  gradually  introduced. 

But  before  we  endeavour  to  make  such  a  change  in  any  district, 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  survey  its  lands,  and 

ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  its  average  revenue  for  a  long 

series  of  years.      K  we  attempt  without  this  knowledge  to 

convert  a  fluctuating  into  a  fixed  rent,  we  shall  certainly  fail, 

even  if  oui*  knowledge  should  be  so  complete  as  to  enable  us  to 

distribute  fairly  upon  the  land  a  fair  assessment  exactly  equal 

to  its  former  average  revenue.     This  will  not  be  sufficient,  for 

the  ryots  will  not  agree  to  the  change  without  some  abatement. 

The  abatement  must  not  be  nominal,  and  existing  only  in  our 

accounts,  but  real  and  absolute,  and  will  amount  probably  to 

eight  or  ten  per  cent. ;  and  we  must  satisfy  them  it  is  so  if  we 

expect  success.     If  the  ryot  is  convinced  that  the  reduction 

offered  to  him  is  real,  it  wiU  not  be  difficult  to  get  him  to 

accede  to  a  fixed  assessment.     The  chief  cause  of  the  difficulty 

which  is  usually  found  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  agree  to 

such  a  change,  is,  that  he  thinks  there  is  either  no  actual 

abatement,  or  that  it  is  so  small  as  not  to  compensate  for  the 

loss  and  inconvenience  to  which  he  might  be  subjected   in 
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unfavourable  years  by  a  fixed  assessment.  In  his  dealing 
with  any  private  individual  he  would  not  hesitate  to  stipulate 
to  pay  annually  a  fixed  sum  in  money,  rather  than  a  varjdng 
sum  in  grain,  if  he  thought  it  would  be  more  profitable.  He 
will  follow  the  same  course  in  his  engagements  with  Govern- 
ment, whenever  he  is  satisfied  that  he  will  be  a  gainer  by  it. 
To  conduct  a  survey,  however,  and  convert  a  fluctuating  grain 
into  a  fixed  money  assessment,  require  a  imion  of  experience, 
industry,  and  temper,  which  is  not  always  found.  This  must 
necessarily  render  the  progress  of  the  work  slow,  but  it  ought 
not  to  discourage  us.  Much  has  been  already  done,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done  will  be  more  perfect,  from  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  delay  will  afibrd  of  discovering  and  rectifying 
former  errors. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ryotwdri  system  that  it  pro-  SJi^i* 
duces  unequal  assessment  and  destroys  ancient  rights  and  ■«'tiement. 
privileges ;  but  these  opinions  seem  to  originate  in  some  mis- 
apprehension of  its  nature.  In  arguing  against  it  in  favour  of 
a  zemind^  system,  it  has  been  maintained  that  a  detailed 
settlement  must  ever  lead  to  inequality  of  taxation ;  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  detailed  should,  more  than  any 
other  settlement,  produce  inequality.  It  is  to  good  or  bad 
cultivation,  and  other  circumstances  common  to  all  settle- 
ments, that  imequal  taxation  is  owing,  and  it  must  take  place 
with  regard  to  the  lands  of  the  ryots,  whether  they  are  held 
immediately  of  Government,  or  of  a  zemind^  or  renter. 
The  use  of  a  detailed  settlement  is  not  to  prevent  what  can 
never  be  prevented — unequal  assessment — but  to  prevent  the 
assessment  from  being  anywhere  excessive ;  to  furnish  us  with 
the  best  information  respecting  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
and  by  giving  us  a  complete  register  of  ^11  its  lands,  showing 
the  extent  and  assessment  of  each  field,  to  enable  us  to  judge, 
whenever  there  is  a  failure  in  the  revenue,  whether  it  arises 
from  the  assessment  or  from  some  other  cause.  As  it  is  one 
main  principle  of  Indian  revenue,  that  all  land,  when  cultivated, 
is  liable  to  the  public  assessment,  and  when  left  uncultivated 
is  exempt  from  it,  it  is  manifest  that,  without  the  detailed 
settlement,  the  amoimt  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  could 
not  be  correctly  ascertained. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  it  is  useless  to  impose  a  fixed  "^^weto 
assessment  upon  each  field  or  lot  of  land,  because  the  produce  aov«™»«n* 
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shoTild  not 
exceed  what 
the  land  is 
able  to  pay 
under  the 
most  ordi- 
nary degree 
of  culture. 


Answers  to 
the  objec- 
tions com- 
monly 
advanced 
against  the 
ryotwAri 
system. 


will  always  fluctuate  according  to  the  culture.  This  objec- 
tion would  be  a  very  just  one,  if  it  were  intended  that  the 
rent  payable  to  Government  should  always  correspond  with 
the  produce ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  fixing  the  Govenunent  rent,  is  that  it  shall  not  be  higher 
than  what  the  land  is  able  to  yield  under  the  most  ordinary 
degree  of  culture:  whatever  extra  produce  is  derived  from 
any  culture  beyond  this,  should  go  exclusively  to  the  ryot — 
Government  should  have  no  share  in  it.  Improved  cultivation 
will,  of  course,  regulate  the  rent  between  the  proprietor  or 
ryot  and  his  tenant,  but  not  between  the  lyot  and  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  if  Government  is  satisfied  with  the  moderate  rent 
arising  from  common  cultivation,  the  lands,  if  cultivated  at 
aU,  will  yield  this  rent,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  any 
fluctuation  in  the  degrees  of  culture  will  preclude  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  field  assessment.  By  common  usage,  where  there  is 
no  fixed  field  assessment.  Government  receives  in  kind  a  high 
share  of  the  produce,  or  in  money  a  high  rent ;  and  its  rent, 
whether  in  kind  or  money,  rises  with  the  produce.  By  the 
field  assessment.  Government  will  receive  a  rent  somewhat 
lower  than  the  present  one;  and  as  it  will  be  fixed,  and 
not  rise  with  improvement,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  be  per- 
manently realized.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  speaking  of  the 
mir^i  privileges  in  the  Camatic,  that  the  ryotwAri  assess- 
ment destroyed  by  violence  aU  these  ancient  usages  and 
customs,  and  so  completely,  that  both  Mr.  Graeme  and  Mr. 
Ravenshaw  have  denied  the  existence  of  mirdsi  in  these 
provinces.  The  ryotwdri  settlement,  when  properly  con- 
ducted, respects  all  private  rights:  to  ascertain  and  secure 
them  are  among  its  principal  objects.  The  carelessness  or  the 
over  zeal  of  Collectors  may  invade  them  under  any  settlement 
whatever,  if  they  are  not  restrained  by  superior  authority. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ryotwAri  system,  that  it  is 
intricate,  difficult  of  management,  and  expensive;  but  ex- 
perience contradicts  these  opinions,  for  wherever  ryotwiri  has 
been  properly  established,  it  has  been  found  to  be  more  easy, 
simple,  and  efficient  than  any  other  kind  of  settlement.  The 
idea  of  its  being  more  expensive  arises  from  not  considering 
that  it  includes  aU  the  expenses  of  collection  which  would 
be  incurred  by  zemindars  if  the  country  were  imder  them,  and 
which  would,  in  that  case,  be  necessarily  deducted  from  the 
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amount  of  the  revenue,  and  not  appear  a^  a  charge.  One 
great  advantage  which  the  ryotwdri  settlement  has  over 
every  other,  is  the  strength  and  security  which  it  gives  to  our 
Government,  by  bringing  us  into  direct  commimication  with 
the  great  body  of  the  ryots,  or  landowners.  Objections  may 
be  urged  to  every  system :  it  is  enough  to  recommend  it  to 
our  adoption  to  know  that  it  is  the  common  one  of  the  country. 
It  is  one  of  the  primary  obligations  of  a  Government  like 
ours  to  suit  its  rules  and  forms  of  local  administration  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  to  provide  every  establishment 
which  it  may  require,  and  not  to  withhold  anything  which 
may  be  necessary  to  its  efficiency,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
either  labour  or  expense. 

When  we  have  determined  the  principles  on  which  the  Agency  by 
land  revenue  is  to  be  fixed,  the  next  question  is,  by  what  iLd  revenue 
agency  is  it  to  be  managed  ?     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Liminis. 
it  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  native.    Juster  views  have  Poucy  of 
of  late  years  been  taken  of  this  subject,  and  the  Court  of  nativeaon 

111  ^F^l  AT 

Directors  have  authorized  the  employment  of  the  natives  eaiarieaand 
on  higher  salaries  and  in  more  important  offices.  There  is  important 
true  economy  in  this  course ;  for  by  it  they  will  have  better 
servants,  and  their  aflFairs  will  be  better  conducted.  It  was 
from  a  conviction  of  the  policy  of  extending  native  agency, 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Revenue  Board  cutcherry  was 
recommended  in  1822.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  taxed 
only  by  their  own  consent  has  always,  in  every  free  country, 
been  esteemed  amongst  the  most  important  of  all  privileges  : 
it  is  that  which  has  most  exercised  the  minds  of  men,  and 
which  has  oftenest  been  asserted  by  the  defenders  of  liberty. 
Even  in  countries  in  which  there  is  no  freedom,  taxation  is  the 
most  important  fimction  of  Government,  because  it  is  that 
which  most  universally  effects  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  that  which  has  oftenest  excited  them  to 
resistance ;  and  hence  both  its  utility  and  its  danger  have, 
under  the  most  despotic  Governments,  taught  the  necessity  of 
employing  in  its  administration  the  ablest  men  of  the  country. 

In  this  point,  at  least,  we  ought  to   be  guided  by  the  it  is  both 
example  of  those  governments,  and  employ  intelligent  and  ex-  and  politic 
perienced  natives  at  the  head  of  the  revenue,  to  assist  the  natives  to  a 

z_  _  .  share  in  the 

Revenue  Board.     If  in  other  departments  we  give  expenenced  business  of 

^  or  taxing  their 

natives  to  assist  the  European  officers,  shall  we  not  give  them  own  country. 
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in  this,  whose  duties  are  the  most  difficult  and  most  impor- 
tant? We  cannot  exclude  them  from  it  without  injury  to 
ourselves  as  well  as  to  them ;  we  cannot  conduct  the  depart- 
ment efficiently  without  them.  But  even  if  we  could,  policy 
requires  that  we  should  let  them  have  a  share  in  the  business 
of  taxing  their  own  country.  It  attaches  them  to  our  Govern- 
ment, it  raises  them  in  their  own  estimation,  and  it  encourages 
them,  by  the  prospect  of  attaining  a  situation  of  so  much  dis- 
tinction, to  qualify  themselves  for  it  by  a  zealous  performance 
of  their  duty.  Although  we  can  never  leave  entirely  to  the 
natives  the  powfer  of  taxing  the  country,  we  ought  to  entrust 
them  with  as  much  of  it  as  possible  under  our  superin- 
tendence. We  ought  to  make  them  acquainted  with  our 
objects  in  taxation,  and  with  the  principles  on  which  we  wish 
it  to  be  founded,  in  order  that  in  communicating  their  opinions 
to  us,  they  may  not  be  guided  by  the  mere  object  of  raising 
the  revenue,  but  that  of  adapting  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of 
the  State  and  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  knowledge  should  be  widely  diffiised  among  natives ; 
but  it  can  only  be  effected  by  their  having  the  benefit  of  free 
intercourse  with  us,  and  of  acquiring  experience  in  important 
official  situations.  They  have  the  advantage  of  this  inter- 
course already  in  the  cutcherries  attached  to  Collectors,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Revenue ;  and  under  many  of  the  Collectors  this 
advantage  is  rendered  more  general,  by  their  hearing  the 
opinions  of  the  most  intelligent  heads  of  villages,  and  of 
respectable  inhabitants  not  in  the  service  of  Government, 
and  discussing  in  their  presence  questions  of  revenue.  This 
establishes  confidence  in  us  among  the  natives,  and  gradually 
extends  among  them  juster  and  more  enlarged  views  of  the 
purposes  for  which  taxation  is  intended, 
visuken  This  kind  of  intercourse,  however,  could  hardly  subsist,  or 

advocates  of  be  productivc  of  any  advantage,  if  we  adopted  the  opinions 
Bettiementa.  of  most  of  the  advocates  of  zemindiri  settlements,  that  the 
Collector  ought  not  to  enter  into  details  of  revenue,  but  leave 
the  natives  to  conduct  them  and  settle  with  each  other  in  their 
own  way,  and  that  he  should  confiine  himself  to  their  general 
superintendence  under  the  guidance  of  general  principles. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistaken  doctrine,  which  ought 
to  be  avoided;  because  in  order  to  maintain  our  power  in 
India  w^  viust   have  able  and   skilful  servants,  and  such 
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servants  could  not  possibly  be  produced  by  merely  learning 
a  few  general  principles,  without  making  them  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  rules  and  customs 
by  which  their  transactions  with  each  other  and  with  the 
officers  of  Government  are  usually  regulated.  The  good  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  must  rest  very  much  on  the  talents 
of  our  local  officers,  as  it  is  from  them  chiefly  that  Government 
must  derive  its  own  information ;  and  hence  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  in  which  it  is  more  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  good  public  servants  than  in  this.  When  a  European 
is  placed  in  charge  of  a  district  permanently  settled  and 
belonging  to  a  few  great  zeminddrs,  who  conduct  all  the 
details  of  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  revenue,  he  has 
very  little  to  do.  No  exertion  is  required  from  him,  and  he 
naturally  becomes  indolent :  if  the  affairs  of  the  district  fall 
into  confusion,  he  cannot  put  them  right,  because,  as  he  has 
not  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  revenue  details  and 
local  usages,  and  has  no  practical  experience,  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
remedied.  His  knowledge  of  general  principles,  however 
extensive  it  may  be,  will  in  such  an  emergency  be  of  little  use, 
because  he  will  not  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  *  duties  of  the  Collector 
of  a  province  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  imperative  on 
him  to  know  the  real  state  of  the  country,  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  paid  by  the  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants, 
its  effects  upon  them,  but  especially  upon  the  ryots,  in  pro- 
moting or  discouraging  industry  and  in  rendering  them 
satisfied  or  discontented  with  their  rules,  and  to  know  all 
the  details  of  internal  administration  by  which  the  revenue 
is  developed  and  realized;  for  it  is  only  by  possessing  such 
knowledge  that  he  can  understand  either  what  are  the  actual 
resources  of  the  country,  or  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  improved,  or  fiimish  useful  information  to  Government. 

The  duties  of  a  public  officer  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  a  province  ought  to  be  such  as  to  require  the  constant 
use  of  his  faculties.  Without  this  employment  they  become 
dull,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  remaining  at  the  head  of  a 
province,  for  the  management  of  which  he  is  totally  unquali- 
fied, and  it  is  probably  not  until  something  goes  wrong  that 
his  utter  unfitness  is  discovered. 
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The  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company  mix  but  Kttle  with 
the  native  community; -they  have  no  common  interest  with 
it,  and  it  is  only  such  of  them  as  have  naturally  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  or  who  are  forced  by  the  duties  of  their  situation  to 
inquire,  that  know  anything  about  it,  or  can  tell  Government 
whether  any  particular  law  is  popular  or  the  reversa 
impnrtJir.c*  Govemmeut  itself  knows    nothing  of  the    state   of  the 

tiw?*?j^ve?S.  country,  except  what  it  learns  firom  its  local  officers.  In  other 
oM^n^acm-  couutries,  Govemmcnt  and  its  officers  are  a  part  of  the  com- 
tioD  as  to  tiie  muuity,  and  are  of  course  acquainted  with  the  effect  of  every 
and  opinions  pubUc  mcasure,  and  the  opinion  of  the  country  regarding  it. 
throoph  the  But  here  Government  is  deprived  of  this  advantage.  It  makes 
laws  for  a  people  who  have  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  of 
whom  it  knows  very  little ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
it  cannot  adapt  its  laws  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people, 
unless  it  receive  accurate  information  upon  this  subject  from 
active  and  intelligent  local  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investi- 
gate carefully  the  condition  and  opinions  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  to  report  upon  them.  But  these  officers  can  acquire  this 
information  only  through  an  establishment  of  experienced 
native  servants,  who  have,  beyond  all  other  men,  from  the 
very  nature  of  their  official  duties,  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
it.  Intelligent  Collectors  are  necessaiy  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  when  it  becomes  expedient  either  to  raise  or  lower 
the  revenua  Such  an  operation  requires  not  judgment  alone, 
but  great  knowledge  of  details ;  and  if  undertaken  without 
these  essential  requisites,  would  be  productive  of  much 
mischief.  We  ought,  therefore,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  the  coimtry, 
but  make  it  a  part  of  our  system  to  obtain  the  most  minute 
and  accurate  information  concerning  its  internal  condition, 
and  preserve  and  accumulate  that  information  in  dear  and 
detailed  revenue  accounts  and  statistical  statements. 
Incapacity  of  The  pcculiaT  character  and  condition  of  the  ryots  require 
n^atopprea-  that  somc  laws  should  be  made  specially  for  their  protection. 
The  non-resistance  of  the  ryots  in  general  to  oppression  has 
been  too  little  attended  to  in  our  Eegulations.  We  make  laws 
for  them  as  though  they  were  Englishmen,  and  are  surprised 
that  they  should  have  no  operation.  A  law  might  be  a  very 
good  one  in  England  and  useless  here.  This  arises  from  the 
different  characters  of  the  people.      In  England  the  people 
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resist  oppression,  and  it  is  their  spirit  which  gives  efficacy  to 
the  law :  in  India  the  people  rarely  resist  oppression,  and  the 
law  intended  to  secure  them  from  it  can  therefore  derive  no 
aid  from  themselves.  Though  the  ryots  frequently  complain 
of  illegal  exactions,  they  very  seldom  resist  them :  they  more 
commonly  submit  without  complaining,  and  they  often  abscond 
when  they  have  no  longer  the  means  of  paying  for  them. 

It  is  in  vain  to  caution  them  against  paying  by  telling 
them  that  the  law  is  on  their  side,  and  will  support  them 
in  refusing  to  comply  with  unauthorized  demands.  All  ex- 
hortations on  this  head  are  thrown  away,  and  after  listening  to 
them  they  will  the  very  next  day  submit  to  extortion  as 
quietly  as  befora  Some  of  the  more  bold  and  intelligent, 
it  is  true,  withhold  payment  and  complain ;  but  the  number  is 
so  small  as  to  have  no  sensible  effect;  for  the  great  mass 
submit  quietly,  and  will  continue  for  generations  to  submit, 
until  a  total  change  shall  have  been  wrought  in  their  cha- 
racter. There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this:  it  is  the  causes  of 
natural  consequence  of  their  condition.  They  haxi  always,  pacuy. 
imder  their  native  princes,  been  accustomed  to  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  demands  of  the  Government  officers.  Both 
they  and  their  princes  have  long  since  been  under  a  foreign 
yoke,  first  of  Mahomedans,  and  afterwards  of  Europeans,  and 
their  exclusion  under  both  from  all  share  in  the  Government, 
has  rendered  the  ryots  of  less  consideration,  and  made  them 
still  less  disposed  to  resist  unauthorized  exactions  than  imder 
their  ancient  native  rulers.  As,  therefore,  they  will  not  protect 
themselves  by  resisting  injustice,  we  must  endeavour  to  protect 
them  by  laws  which  would  be  unnecessary  in  England,  or 
in  almost  any  other  country  not  under  foreign  dominion ;  and 
we  must,  for  this  salutary  purpose,  invest  the  Collector  and 
Magistrate,  the  person  most  interested  in  their  welfare,  with 
power  to  secure  them  from  exaction,  by  authorizing  him  to 
make  summary  inquiry  into  all  illegal  exactions,  to  recover 
the  amount,  to  restore  whatever  is  recovered  to  the  ryots,  and 
to  punish  the  offenders.  We  suppose  that  our  laws  are 
founded  upon  just  principles,  and  that  they  must  therefore 
have  the  sama  beneficial  operation  here  as  at  home ;  but  we 
forget  that  one  great  first  principle,  the  freedom  of  the  people, 
from  which  they  derive  their  influence,  does  not  exist  here. 
Our  institutions  here,  not  resting  on  the  same  foundation  as 
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those  of  a  free  country,  cannot  be  made  to  act  in  the  same 
way.  We  cannot  make  the  inanimate  corpse  perform  the 
same  functions  as  the  living  body;  we  must  therefore,  in 
making  Regulations  here,  think  only  of  their  probable  effect  in 
this  country,  not  of  what  such  Regulations  have  or  might  have 
in  England.  We  must  often  entrust  powers  here  which  we 
would  not  there;  we  must  even  sometimes  make  a  man  a 
judge,  where  he  may  be  said  in  some  degree  to  be  a  party ; 
but  in  this  case  we  are  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  indis- 
pensable to  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Evils  reauit-  For  some  years  past  it  has  been  the  object  of  Government 
Joint  JSion  to  legislate  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  few  Regulations  which 
code  and  havc  been  passed  are  less  to  provide  for  new  matters,  than 
syetem.  to  cauccl  or  amend  former  Regulations  found  to  be  unsuitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  Two  great  evils  which 
resulted  from  the  joint  operation  of  our  judicial  code  and 
revenue  system,  were  the  frequent  distraint  of  the  property, 
and  imprisonment  of  the  persons  of  the  principal  ryots  on 
account  of  balances.  The  confinement  usually  continued  for 
many  years,  the  prisoners  frequently  died  in  the  course  of 
it,  and  the  debt  was  seldom  realized.  The  default  was  some- 
times occasioned  by  fraud,  but  much  oftener  by  inability 
arising  from  unavoidable  losses,  and  it  was  always  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  real  cause.  It  has  been  the  main  end  of  the 
provisions  of  some  late  Regulations  to  lessen  these  evils ;  and 
if  they  produce  the  desired  effect,  which  there  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  they  will  confer  a  most  important  benefit  upon 
the  people.  The  practice  of  distraint  has  been  already  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  Collector  of  Salem,  in  his  report  of  last 
year,  observes  that  the  whole  of  the  land  revenue  of  that 
province,  amounting  to  about  seventeen  lakhs  of  rupees,  has 
been  realized  without  a  single  case  of  distraint.  It  was 
my  wish  to  have  abolished  altogether  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  for  arrears  of  land-rent,  because  I  thought  that 
the  loss  from  fraud  would  never  be  very  considerable,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  revenues  should  suffer,  than 
that  a  remedy  so  harsh  and  unpopular  should  be  continued ; 
but  it  appeared  safer,  on  the  whole,  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  power  of  imprisonment  should  be 
retained,  but  its  exercise  limited.  The  good  effects  of  this 
measure  have  already  been  extensively  felt :  the  imprisonment 
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of  a  ryot  for  a  balance  of  rent  is  now  a  rare  occurrence.  On 
the  30th  of  September  last  the  number  of  persons  in  gaol 
under  this  presidency,  confined  by  the  several  Collectors  for 
arrears  of  rent,  was  forty-five ;  but  of  these  only  two  were 
ryots — ^the  rest  were  adventurers,  who  generally  engage  in 
farming  the  sale  of  spirits,  intoxicating  drugs,  and  tobacco, 
and  are  usually  fi:uudulent  defaulters.  When  we  consider 
that  the  land-rent  is  collected  from  954,952  individuals  holding 
immediately  of  Government,  this  result  is  extremely  satis- 
factory. 

Our  great  error  in  this  country,  during  a  long  course  of  innoration 
years,  has  been  too  much  precipitation  in  attemptinfir  to  better  vice  of  our 
the  condition  of  the  people,  with  hardly  any  knowledge  of  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  accomplished,  and  indeed  with- 
out seeming  to  think  that  any  other  than  good  intentions 
are  necessary.  It  is  a  dangerous  system  of  Government,  in 
a  country  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very  imperfect,  to  be 
constantly  urged,  by  the  desire  of  settling  everything  per- 
manently, to  do  everything  in  a  hurry,  and  in  consequence 
wrong,  and,  in  our  zeal  for  permanency,  to  put  the  remedy 
out  of  our  reach.  The  ruling  vice  of  our  Government  is 
innovation ;  and  its  innovation  has  been  so  little  guided  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  people,  that,  though  made  after  what  was 
thought  by  us  to  be  mature  discussion,  it  must  appear  to  them 
as  little  better  than  the  result  of  mere  caprice.  We  have 
in  our  anxiety  to  make  everything  as  English  as  possible 
in  a  country  which  resembles  England  in  nothing,  attempted 
to  create  at  once,  throughout  extensive  provinces,  a  kind  of 
landed  property  which  had  never  existed  in  them;  and  in 
the  pursuit  of  this  object,  we  have  relinquished  the  rights 
which  the  sovereign  always  possessed  in  the  soil,  and  we  have 
in  many  cases  deprived  the  real  owners,  the  occupant  lyots,  of 
their  proprietary  rights,  and  bestowed  them  on  zemind&rs  and 
other  imaginary  landlords.  Changes  like  these  can  never -ABiMUnced 
effect  a  permanent  settlement  in  any  country ;  they  are  rather  creation  of 
calculated  to  imsettle  whatever  was  before  deemed  permanent. 
We  erroneously  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  a  country  is,  that  Government  should 
limit  its  own  demand,  and  that  it  is  of  no  consequence  by 
whom  this  demand  is  collected ;  and  that,  provided  the  amount 
be  not  exceeded,  the  ryot  is  not  injured,  whether  he  pay  it 
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to  the  officer  of  Government  or  to  a  newly  created  zemindar 
landlord.     But  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  this 
opinion,  or  more  mischievous  in  its  operation ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  not  of  indifference,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  by 
whom  the  Government  land-rent  is  collected  and  paid.    Every 
proprietor  or  ryot,  great  and  small,  ought  to  pay  his  own 
rent    and   that  of  his  tenants,  when  he  has    any,  to  the 
Government  officer.    If,  instead  of  doing  this,  some  hundreds 
of  proprietary  ryots  are  made  to  pay  their  public  rents  to 
a  zemindfir,  they  will  soon  lose  their  independence,  become 
his  tenants,  and  probably  end  by  sinking  into  the  class  of 
labourers.    Such  an  innovation  would  be  much  more  fatal 
to  the  old  rights  of  property  than  conquest  by  a  foreign 
enemy ;  for  such  a  conquest,  though  it  overthrew  the  Govern- 
ment, would  leave  the  people  in  their  former  condition.    But 
this  internal  change,  this  village  revolution,  changes  every- 
thing, and  throws    both  influence   and   property  into  new 
hands :  it  deranges  the  order  of  society :  it  depresses  one  class 
of  men  for  the  sake  of  raising  another :  it  weakens  the  respect 
and  authority   of  ancient  offices   and   institutions,  and  the 
local  administration  conducted  by  their  means  is  rendered 
much  more  difficult.     It  is  time  that  we  should  learn  that 
neither  the  face  of  a  country,  its  property,  nor  its  society,  are 
things  that  can  be  suddenly  improved  by  any  contrivance 
of  ours,  though  they  may  be  greatly  injured  by  what  we  mean 
for  their  good ;  that  we  should  take  every  coimtry  as  we  find 
it,  and  not  rashly  attempt  to  regulate  its  landed  property, 
either  in  its  accumulation  or  division  ;  that,  whether  it  be 
held  by  a  great  body  of  ryots,  or  by  a  few  zemindars,  or  by 
a  mixture  of  both,  our  business  is  not  with  its  distribution, 
but  with  its  protection;  and  that  if,  while  we  protect,  we 
assess  it  moderately,  and  leave  it  to  its  natural  course,  it  will 
in  time  flourish,  and  assume  that  form  which  is  most  suitable 
.  to  the  condition  of  the  people, 
vecewityfor        I  have  in  the  course  of  this  Minute  ui^ged  a^ain  and  again 
survey  of      thc  expediency  of  lowering  our  land  revenue,  and  of  estab- 
vince.         lishing  a  moderate  and  fixed  assessment,  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  measure  alone  would  be  much  more  effectual  than 
all  other  measures  combined,  in  promoting  the  improvement 
both  of  the  country  and  of  the  peopla    But  before  we  can 
lower  the  land  revenue  to  the  best  advantage,  we  ought  to 
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know  deaxly  what  it  is  we  are  giving  up.    As  the  informa- 
tion requisite  for  this  purpose  can  only  be  obtained  from  an 
accurate  survey  of  each  province,  these  surveys,  where  still 
wanting,  should  be  undertaken  wherever  the  Collectors  are 
equal  to  the  task.      When   completed,  they  will  fiimish  a 
groundwork  on  which  the  land  revenue  of  the  country  may 
with  safety  hereafter  be  lowered  or  raised,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   We  should  look  forward  to  a  time  when  it  may  Th«  und 
be  lowered.     India  should,  like  England,  be  relieved  from  a  Bhouid  be 
part  of  her  burdens  whenever  the  state  of  affairs  may  permit  when  <ai- 
such  a  change.     Whatever  surplus  might  remam  after  the  admit  of  a 

^         .    .  .  ,      ^  ®  •  reduction, 

payment  of  all  civil  and  military  charges,  and  of  all  charges  "*<*.'^ 
connected  with  the  improvement  or  protection  of  the  country,  rfwar. 
should  be  remitted.  The  remission  granted  in  peace  might 
be  again  imposed  in  war,  and  even  something  additional 
This  would  probably  obviate,  in  a  great  degree,  the  necessity 
of  raising  loans  on  the  recurrence  of  war.  The  people  would 
bear  the  addition  willingly,  when  they  knew  that  it  was  for 
a  temporary  object;  and  the  remission  which  had  been  pre- 
viously granted  would  dispose  them  the  more  readily  to  place 
confidence  in  the  assurance  of  Government,  that  the  increase 
was  not  intended  to  be  made  permanent. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF  TANK  REPAIRS. 


-•O*- 


Unaeceflsary 
correspond- 
ence and 
delays  in 
connection 
with  the 
repair  of 
tanks. 


Remedies 
proposed. 


AdvantageB 
of  the 
proixMod 
changes. 


8th  AngoBt,  1825. 

The  present  system  under  which  the  repairs  of  tanks  are 
conducted,  leads  to  much  unnecessary  correspondence,  and  to 
inconvenient  delays  in  commencing  upon  the  works,  which,  I 
think,  might  be  remedied  by  adopting  the  following  altera- 
tions : — 

1st.  The  whole  of  the  Tank  Department,  including  the 
Inspector-General  and  his  office  at  the  Presidency,  to  be  placed 
under  the  immediate  directions  of  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

2nd.  All  communications  on  the  subject  of  tank  repairs, 
roads,  and  choultries  to  be  addressed  by  Collectors  and  Civil 
Engineers,  as  at  present,  to  the  Inspector,  who  will  conduct 
the  duties  of  the  department  in  communication  with,  and 
under  the  orders  of,  the  Board  of  Revenue,  corresponding  by 
order  of  the  Board  direct  with  Grovemment,  the  Collectors, 
and  Civil  Engineera 

3rd.  As  it  is  proper,  however,  that  Government  should 
have  the  advantage  of  receiving  the  individual  opinion  of 
the  Inspector  in  cases  where  it  might  differ  from  that  of  the 
Board,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  record  it  whenever  he  might 
think  his  doing  so  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  service. 

4tL  The  chief  advantages  which  would  result  from  this 
change  would  be: — (1)  Greater  celerity  in  the  despatch  of 
business,  which,  in  the  Tank  Department,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance ;  (2)  the  rendering  unnecessary  the  frequent  cor- 
respondence and  references  between  the  Board  of  Revenue 
and  Inspector-General,  which  now  occupy  much  of  the  time 
of  both  officers ;  (3)  the  settling  at  once  of  all  questions 
involving  revenue,  by  personal  communication  with  the  Board  ] 
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(4)  the  superior  weight  which  the  directions  and  suggestions 
of  the  Inspector-General  would  have  with  Collectors  and 
Civil  Engineers,  when  issued  under  the  orders  and  known  to 
be  the  sentiments  of  the  Board;  and  (5)  the  benefit  of  a 
ready  reference  to  the  records  of  both  officers. 

5th.  The  present  system  has  perhaps  too  much  the  effect 
of  removing  responsibility  from  the  Collector,  and  of  making 
him  take  less  interest  than  before  its  introduction  in 
watching  over  the  due  repairs  of  his  tanks.  It  has  also  a 
tendency,  by  the  length  and  minute  detail  of  its  estimate 
forms,  to  cause  the  proper  season  of  repairs  to  be  lost  in  wait- 
ing for  the  preparation  of  the  estimate,  and  it  gives  allowances 
to  the  native  siu^eyors  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Com- 
pany, far  beyond  what  persons  in  that  class  of  life  seem  to 
be  entitled  to.  The  Board  of  Revenue,  in  communication 
with  the  Inspector-General,  should  be  directed  to  revise  the 
existing  rules,  and  to  suggest  such  alterations  as  would,  in 
their  opinion,  remedy  the  defects  which  have  been  noticed,  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  system* 
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QUESTION  OF  PUBLIC  SERVANTS  HOLDING  LAND/ 


■«0»- 


11th  July,  1826. 

Pnbuo  aer.     I  CONCUR  entirely  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Board 

not  hold  land  of  Bevenue   regarding    the    possession  of  lands    by  public 

trictain        servants,  either  by  inheritance  or  private  purchase,  in  the 

■erye.  district  in  which  they  are  employed,  and  the  sale  of  lands 

by  public  auction  for  arrears  of  revenue  to  them  and  their 

connections.    There  is  no  prohibition  against  the  possession 

of  private  property  in  land  by  public  servants  in  the  districts 

in  which  they  serve.      It  is  however  better,  on  the  whole, 

even  in  distriQts  permanently  settled,  that  a  proprietor  of  land 

should  hold  no  high  office  in  the  district  in  which  his  land 

lies.    In  districts  not  permanently  settled  the  possession  of 

land  ought  not  to  cause  the  removal  of  a  tahsildiLr  or  other 

principal  servant,  but  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 

owner  from  being  appointed  to  any  high  office  in  his  own 

district.    An  influential  officer  like  a  tahsild&r  ought  not  to 

be  permitted  to  purchase  land  in  his  own  district,  when  sold 

either  by  private  or  public  sale,  without  previously  resigning 

his  office.     Should  he  purchase  without  resigning  he  should 

be  dismissed  from  office,  and  if  the  purchase  be  of  land  sold 

for  arrears  of  revenue,  the  sale  should  be  nuH     It  may  be 

thought  that  there  could  be  no  hanp  in  allowing  him  to 

purchase  land  when  sold  by  private  sale.    But  it  appears  to 

me  to  be  objectionable  on  two  grounds :  first,  on  that  of  his 

becoming  a  landholder  in  his  own  district;  and,  secondly,  on 

that  of  its  leaving  an  opening  for  converting  into  a  private 

what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  public  sale.    In  all  un- 

*  The  principles  eDunciated  in  this  Hinute  still  regulate  the   holding  of 
land  by  native  public  soivanU. 
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settled  districts,  but  especially  in  Tanjore,  where  the  settle- 
ments fluctuate  annually  according  to  prices,  and  in  many 
villages  both  according  to  prices  and  to  produce,  the  princi- 
pal revenue  servants  have  many  means  of  causing  the  sale 
of  lands  and  villages  without  appearing  to  be  concerned  in  it. 
They  may  overrate  the  produce  and  the  prices  ;  they  may 
prevent  remission  where  it  is  necessary  by  underrating  the 
loss  of  crop  from  want  of  water  or  other  cause;  and  they 
may  insist  on  punctual  payment  of  the  kist  when  the  delay 
of  a  month  or  two  would  have  saved  the  landowner  from 
great  loss,  and  he  may  in  this  manner  often  be  obliged  to 
sell  his  land  in  order  to  avoid  a  heavier  loss  by  attempting 
to  retain  it  I  believe  that  it  is  generally  imderstood  by  the 
revenue  servants  that  they  are  not  to  purchase  land  in  the 
district  in  which  they  serve,  and  that  this  circumstance 
restrains  them;  but  were  this  check  removed  by  such  pur- 
chases being  openly  authorized  by  Government,  they  would 
soon  be  carried  to  an  extent  which  would  be  extremely 
injurious  both  to  the  landholders  and  to  the  public  revenue. 

The  question  of  revenue  officers  being  proprietors  of  land  Theoyeo- 
in  their  own  districts,  is,  however,  of  much  less  consequence  purchase  by 

revenue  Her- 

than  that  of  they  and  their  relations  being  the  purchasers  of  vantaofiand 
land  sold  by  public  auction  for  arrears  of  revenue.     Wherever  arroareof 


roTenoe. 


such  a  practice  is  suffered  to  exist,  it  must  tend  to  facilitate 
the  oppression  of  the  landowners,  to  spread  corruption 
among  the  revenue  servants,  and  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  protection  of  the  Government.  The 
statement  given  by  the  Board  of  Revenue  sufficiently  proves 
how  rapidly  such  a  mischievous  practice  increases  when  it 
meets  with  any  encouragement,  as  in  Tanjore. 

The  custom  of  keeping  the  accumulating  balances  of  a  Balances  of 
great  number  of  years  standing  against  districts  is  productive  shouw  not 

^  "^  .      ®  1  1     V       .  1  be  demanded 

of  many  serious  evils,  and  is  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  aiteraccr- 

•^  .  ^D  lapse  of 

real  advantage.  We  see  how  small  a  portion  of  them  has  time. 
been  recovered  in  Tanjore,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years 
and  the  adoption  of  such  rigorous  measures,  and  if  we  could 
trace  all  the  effects  of  this  recovery,  we  should  probably  find 
that  it  had  been  obtained  partly  out  of  the  current  year's 
revenue,  and  partly  by  disabling  the  proprietor  from  carrying 
on  his  cultivation  to  the  usual  extent,  and  that  Government 
had,  in  fact,  gained  little  or  nothing  by  the  recovery.    We  see 
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that  these  old  balances  are  good  for  little  else  than  furnish* 
ing  the  means  of  corrupting  the  revenue  servants  and  of 
oppressing  the  inhabitants,  and  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that 
a  period  should  be  limited,  beyond  which  no  balance  oi  land 
revenue  should  be  demanded.  It  ought  perhaps  in  no  case 
to  exceed  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the 
balance  became  due,  but  in  general  it  might,  probably  with 
advantage,  be  confined  to  the  commencement  of  the  lusts 
of  the  ensuing  year  or  to  the  first  six  months  of  that  year. 
This  rule  might  be  applicable,  not  only  to  all  unsettled  dis- 
tricts, but,  with  some  exceptions,  to  all  under  temporary  leases. 
The  Board  of  Revenue  might  be  desired  to  take  the  subject 
into  consideration  and  report  their  sentiments  regarding  it, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  remissions  recommended  by  them 
in  1816,  on  account  of  the  triennial  and  quin<]^uennial  leasees  in 
T&njore,  ought  tp  be  authorized. 
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Although  Tanjore  has  been  so  long  in  our  possession,  very  Bjtumot 
little  progress  has  yet  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  ^^[j^lS  to 
fixed  assessment  upon  the  land.    We  have  endeavoured  of  late  JJStrtftSfth 
years  to  make  some  approach  to  this  important  object,  by  JewfJ^, 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  grain  rent 'of  a  large  portion  of  the  ™*^*- 
villages,  and  making  the  money  rent  of  that  grain  fixed,  as 
long  as  the  market  price  does  not  faU  five  per  cent,  below,  or 
rise  ten  per  cent,  above,  a  certain  assumed  standard  rate.    But 
this  plan,  though  it  might  in  time  lead  to  a  fixed  money 
assessment  for  each  whole  village,  would  still  leave  the  extent 
of  land  and  the  rate  of  assessment  on  each  field  in  each 
village  uncertain;    and  as  a  field    assessment  can  only  be 
effected  by  means  of  a  survey,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  begun  without  delay. 

The  survey  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  same  principles  as  JJf*J*^P^** 
in  those  districts  where  the  most  complete  surveys  have  been  pgy^^^^^y 
made.     It  should  embrace  aU   land — cultivated,  waste,  hill,  »«nt. 
and  jungle.    It  should  show  the  grain  rent  of  each  field,  as 
well  as  the  money  rent,  in  order  that  the  grain  rent  may 
be  available  in  case  the  money  rent  should  anywhere,  from 
unforeseen  causey  fail  for  a  time. 

The  assessment  ought  to  be  moderate.    It  is  not  the  wish  ^'JJJJS^'** 
of  Government  to  raise  the  revenue,  but  rather,  by  equalizing  m«*e«to« 
it,  to  make  the  burden  lighter  on  the  people.     By  equalizing, 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  rent  of  lands  which  have  been  ren- 
dered more  productive  at  the  expense  of  the  owners,  should 
be  raised ;  but  that  when  the  assessment  of  lands  equally 
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productive  is  from  fraud  or  neglect  very  unequal,  without  any 
expense  having  been  incurred  in  their  improvement,  such 
assessment  shall  be  corrected. 

No  detailed  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  conduct  of  the 
survey.  Any  such  rules  would  only  tend  to  impede  the  work. 
The  Principal  Collector  must  be  chiefly  guided  by  his  own 
judgment.  Old  accounts,  former  partial  surveys,  and  former 
grain  and  money  assessments  may  afford  him  some  assistance, 
but  he  must  exercise  his  own  discretion,  either  in  adopting 
what  is  right  or  rejecting  what  is  wrong. 

My  principal  object  in  visiting  Tanjore  was  to  ascertain 
whether  there  was  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  making 
of  the  revenue  settlement  by  a  fixed  money  assessment,  and 
whether  such  a  settlement  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people. 
The  danger  of  prices  falling,  and  remaining  low  for  several 
successive  years,  has  always  been  the^main  objection  to  a  fixed 
money  assessment.  From  aU  that  I  could  learn  on  the  spot 
during  my  short  stay  in  the  province,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  mirdsidars,  or  landowners,  but  particularly  the  more 
substantial  ones,  are  in  general  desirous  of  having  a  fixed 
money  assessment  on  the  land,  provided  it  be  moderate,  and  of 
being  relieved  from  all  interference,  except  in  the  collection  of 
their  rents. 

The  establishment  of  a  fixed  money  assessment  ought  to  be 
more  easy  in  Tanjore  than  in  most  other  provinces,  because 
none  of  them  have  a  supply  of  water  so  certain  and  abundant 
as  Tanjore  has  from  the  Cavery,  and  because  the  distribution 
upon  the  mirdsiddrs  severally  of  the  sum  imposed  upon  the 
village,  which  in  most  other  provinces  is  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  process,  is  in  Tanjore  Uie  most  easy^  because  the  relative 
value  of  the  land  or  fields  to  each  other  having  long  been 
known,  and  the  share  which  each  mirdsidar  was  to  pay  of  the 
whole  ajssessment  having  long  been  settled  among  themselves, 
they  would  continue,  under  the  fixed  assessment — whether  it 
might  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  present  or  any  former  one 
— to  pay  according  to  the  usual  proportions,  and  each  man 
would  take  care  that  no  more  than  his  fair  share  was  imposed 
upon  him. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  Tanjore  will  be  in  determining  the 
sum  to  be  laid  on  each  village,  because  there  is  a  very  great 
want  of  accoimts  for  our  guidance  on  which  any  dependence 
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Cftn  be  placed.  We  have  only  some  defective  accounts  of 
produce  for  the  early  years  of  the  Company's  administration, 
and  none  hardly  during  the  long  interval  of  the  subsequent 
leases.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  among  upwards 
of  four  thousand  villages  comprised  in  the  province,  many  are 
assessed  at  their  just  amount.  By  taking  these  villages  as  a 
standard,  and  by  employing  the  mir^id&rs  of  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  revenue  servants  to  assess  the  contiguous  villages 
at  the  same  rate  in  relation  to  their  produce,  the  same  scale  of 
assessment  may  be  gradually  extended  over  all  the  villages  of 
the  province ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  there  wiU  be  little 
difficulty  in  distributing  the  amount  upon  the  several  proper- 
ties and  fields. 

The  situation  of  Taniore  is  sin^fular,  because,  though  placed  Favourable 

xr«         .J  /.I  .  ,        T^  .  #.    .i  1  situation  of 

on  tnis  side  of  the  penmsula,  the  mam  part  of  its  produce  Ta^jore. 
depends  upon  the  rains  of  Malabar.     It  therefore  frequently 
happens  that  in  seasons  when  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  adjoin- 
ing districts,  Tanjore  enjoys  the  double  advantage  of  an  abun- 
dant harvest  with  scarcity  prices.    As  Government  has  always 
partaken  in  this  advantage  under  the  system  of  a  land  revenue, 
founded  on  a  commutation  of  a  share  of  the  produce  for  money 
at  the  market  price,  it  probably  realizes  as  much  revenue  by 
following  the  old  usage  as   it  would  by  adopting  any  other, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  thought  that  no  change  is  necessary. 
If  we  looked  only  to  revenue,  this  might  be  true ;  but  if  we  oijecuong 
look  to  the  constant  vexatious  interference  with  the  ryots  in  land  revenue 
the  reaping  and  removing  of  their  crops,  to  the  fraudulent  commutation 
collusion  between  them  and  the  inferior  revenue  servants  in  the  produce 
pilfering  the  grain,  and  to  the  general  corruption  in  the  superior  the  market 
revenue  servants  which  such  a  system  encourages,  we  cannot 
but  feel  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  substitute  a  system 
less  liable  to  abuse.    Although  a  fixed  money  assessment  on 
the  land  may  for  some  years  rather  diminish  than  augment  the 
revenue,  I  am  persuaded  that  it  will  augment  it  in  time,  by 
facilitating  the  culture  of  products  more  valuable  than  grain, 
by  rendering  the  proprietors  more  substantial,  and  by  thus 
enabling  them  to  extend  their  cultivation,  and  to  bear  without 
remission  the  losses  of  unfavourable  seasons.* 

In  Trichinopoly,  in  the  districts  watered  by  the  Cavery,  the  Trichi- 

*  It  was  not  until  1860,  under  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
that  a  fixed  money  assessment  was  introduced  into  Tanjore. 
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S*mSrtw  °'  l^^^ls  fl-re  held  by  the  same  mir^i  or  hereditary  tenures  as  in 
2y  SiteirtI  Tanjore.  In  the  dry  districts  the  inhabitants  do  not  claim  the 
mir^  rights.  They  cannot  sell  their  land,  and  whenever  they 
cease  to  cultivate  it,  it  is  transferred  to  any  person  the  Govern- 
ment pleases.  The  mir^  rights  were  enjoyed  by  the  poligars 
of  these  districts,  by  whom  they  had  probably  been  usurped 
upon  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  they  are  now  considered  as 
having  devolved  upon  the  Government  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
poligars.  While  the  land  was  regarded  as  public  property, 
while  the  assessment  was  so  high  as  to  leave  little  or  no  profit 
to  the  cultivator,  and  while  there  was  abundance  of  waste  which 
any  person  might  have,  who  chose  to  cultivate  it  and  pay  the 
assessment,  it  could  hardly  become  private  property,  or  acquire 
such  value  as  to  become  saleable.  But  the  assessment  has  of 
late  years  been  considerably  reduced,  and  when  the  inhabitants 
shall  have  for  some  time  longer  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction,  and  shall  from  experience  have  gained  confidence 
j  in  its  stability,  they  wiU  set  a  higher  value  on  their  lands, 

•  occupy  them  permanently,  and  gradually  render  them  a  valur 

i  able  private  property,  as  in  the  wet  districts. 

'         ]!£^^ent  The  annual  settlements  in  Trichinopoly  are  more  satisfactory 

TrtehSi"     than  in  Tanjore,  because  they  are  formed  upon  a  principle 
i*^-  known  to  everybody — ^upon  a   money  assessment  which   is 

probably  moderate,  because  there  were  no  complaints  against 
it,  and  because  the  value  of  land  has  increased  within  these 
years.    -  Trichinopoly,  by  having  a  register  of  fields  and  a  fixed 
[  assessment  upon  each,  possesses  the  means  by  which  its  annual 

'  land-rent  may  be  easily  and  fairly  settled. 

Tinneveiiy.  In  TiuneveUy  there  is  no  system  of  revenue  management* — 

Great  defects  tj  _  i  i  •   i       i     rm  i_ 

j  of  the  none  appears  to  have  ever  been  established.  The  system,  such  as 


revenue 


manage-  it  is,  is  Calculated  to  keep  the  Collector  in  ignorance  of  the  state 
of  the  district,  and  seems  to  have  answered  this  purpose  com- 
pletely. There  are  no  detailed  accounts,  or  even  abstracts,  in 
his  cutcherry  that  can  be  depended  upon.  Too  much  is  left  to 
the  cumums.  They  execute  many  of  the  duties  which  properly 
belong  to  the  Collector  and  the  tahsild^rs;  they  distribute 
the  assessment;  they  assess  the  lyots  as  they  please,  by 
entering  their  lands  under  a  class  of  a  higher  or  lower  rate 
of  assessment;  they  harass  them  by  remeasuring  the  lands 
of  many  every  year,  which  has  in  fact  been  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  improper  custom  of  allowing  any  portion  of  a 
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field  they  choose  instead  of  the  whole  or  none.  The  present 
Collector  has  begun  to  correct  these  irregularities;  but  the 
orders  of  the  Board  of  Revenue  regarding  a  money  settle- 
ment have  been  entirely  misunderstood.  The  orders  of  the 
Board  to  fix  the  money  rent  upon  the  average  produce  and 
prices  of  a  number  of  years  have  been  interpreted  to  mean  that, 
after  ascertaining  the  average  of  any  village,  the  whole  of  the 
lands  of  that  village,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  to  be  assessed 
at  the  same  rate,  instead  of  being  assessed  according  to  their 
relative  produce.  The  mistake  was,  however,  known  to  the 
Board  of  Revenue  before  any  bad  effects  could  result  from  it, 
and  measures  are  now  in  progress  in  the  distiict  to  reform  its 
hitherto  defective  revenue  aystem. 

In  Madura  and  Dindigul,  the  survey  and  assessment  was  Madura  and 
made  by  Mr.  Hurdis.  In  Dindigul  the  assessment  was  regu-  ^ ' 
lated  by  what  is  called  the  hulus,  or  produce  of  the  land ;  in 
Madura  it  is  said  to  have  been  regulated  rather  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil  than  by  its  actual  produce.  But  I  have  little  doubt 
that  the  process  was  the  same  in  both  districts,  and  that 
though  the  estimated  produce  was  not  registered  in  Madura,  it 
was  taken  into  the  calculation,  along  with  the  kind  or  quality 
of  the  land,  in  fixing  its  taram  or  rate  of  assessment.  All 
assessors  of  land,  however  differently  their  accounts  may  be 
framed,  must  be  guided  in  making  the  assessment  by  the 
average  collections  of  former  years,  and  by  the  nature  and 
present  produce  of  the  land  and  the  usual  prices  of  produce. 

The  fields  are  not  numbered  either  in  Dindigul  or  Madura ; 
but  in  Dindigul  the  assessment  of  each  field  is  inserted  in  the 
register  of  fields,  so  that  each  ryot  knows  exactly  what  he  has 
to  pay  to  Government.  In  Madura  the  fields  are  registered  in 
different  classes,  according  to  their  quality.  The  extent  of 
each  is  shown,  but  not  its  money  assessment.  A  separate 
register  contains  the  assessment  which  belongs  to  each  class, 
so  that  great  room  is  left  for  the  cumums  to  raise  or  lower  the 
assessment  by  altering  the  class  of  any  particular  fields. 

In  both  (Hstricts  very  little  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  omission  to 

Jl  T       -n  i     J      -I       preeerve  the 

the  survey  accounts.     Those  of  several  villages  are  not  to  be  survey 
found.    Of  the  remainder,  only  a  small  share  is  in  the  CoUector^s 
cutcherry,  and  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  cumums,  written 
on  cadjans.*    Measures  shoidd  be  adopted  for  completing  the 

*  Cadjansj  books  made  of  the  leayes  of  the  palmyra  pahn,  on  which  the 
natiyes  write  with  an  iron  style. 
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survey  accounts.  There  ought  to  be  a  complete  set  both  "with 
the  cumums  and  the  Collector.  The  expense  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  survey  accounts,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  always 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  advantages  derived  from  them,  by 
the  very  great  saving  of  time  and  labour  which  they  enable  us 
to  make  in  all  settlements,  and  by  the  confidence  which  they 
establish  between  the  ryots  and  the  Government  by  fixing  dis- 
tinctly the  amount  of  assessment  in  every  case,  and  leaving 
nothing  regarding  it  arbitrary  or  doubtful 

In  Coimbatore  the  survey  system  has  been  long  established, 
and  has  for  many  years  been  so  carefully  followed,  that  all  the 
ryots  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  it ;  and,  feeling  the  security 
derived  from  it,  they  are  exerting  all  their  means  to  improve 
their  lands,  and  the  revenue  is  in  consequence  gradually  but 
steadily  increasing.  Nothing  is  required  in  this  district  but 
to  continue  in  the  course  which  is  now  observed. 
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